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PREFACE 


THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


1  DELIVER  this  book  to  the  world  with  ali  the  diffidence  and  arotie^ 
natural  to  an  author  on  publishing  his  Sist  performance.  The  time  1  have 
employed,  and  Ihe  pains  I  have  taken,  in  order  to  render  it  worthy  of  the 
public  approbation,  it  is,  perhaps,  prudent  to  conceal,  until  it  be  known 
whether  that  approbation  shall  ever  he  bestowed  upon  it. 

But  as  I  have  departed,  in  many  instances,  from  former  biatorians,  as  I 
have  placed  facts  in  a  different  light,  and  have  drawn  characters  with  new 
coloura,  I  ought  to  account  for  this  conduct  to  my  readers;  and  to  produce 
the  evidence  on  which,  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  I  presume  lo  cotr 
tradict  the  testimony  of  less  remote,  or  even  of  contemporary  historians. 

The  transactions  in  Mary's  reign  gave  rise  to  two  parties,  which  were 
animated  against  each  other  with  the  Sercest  political  hatred,  embittered 
by  religious  zeaJ,  Each  of  these  produced  historians  of  considerable  merit, 
who  adopted  all  their  sentiments,  and  defended  all  their  actions.  Truth 
was  not  the  sole  object  of  these  authors.  Blinded  by  prejudices,  and 
heated  by  the  part  which  they  themselves  had  acted  in  the  scenes  they  de 
scribe,  they  wrote  an  apology  for  a  faction,  rather  than  the  history  of  their 
countiy.  Succeeding  nistorians  have  followed  these  guides  almost  im- 
plicitly, and  have  repeated  their  errors  and  misrepresentations.  But  as  the 
same  passions  which  inflamed  parties  in  that  age  have  descended  to  their 
posterity ;  as  almost  every  event  in  Mary's  reign  has  become  the  object  of 
doubt  or  of  dispute  ;  the  eager  spirit  of  controversy  soon  discovered,  that 
without  some  evidence  more  authentic  and  more  impartial  than  that  of 
such  historians,  none  of  the  points  in  question  could  be  decided  with  cer- 
tainty. Records  have  therefore  been  searched,  original  papers  have  been 
E reduced,  and  public  archives,  as  well  aa  the  repositories  of  private  men 
ave  been  ransacked  by  the  zeal  and  curiosity  of  writers  of  different  par- 
ties. The  attention  of  Cecil  to  collect  whatever  related  to  that  period,  in 
which  he  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  bath  provided  such  an  immense  store 
of  original  papers  for  illustrating  this  part  of  the  English  and  Scottish  his- 
tory, as  are  almost  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  utmost  avidity  of  an  aniiquaiy. 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  (whose  library  is  now  the  propertyof  the  public)  made 
^ * 1  „_i.,„T-*-  -  jj:.: .„  r* — :i'-,  <..^ll«-t,„^  .  ^^A  r^^.^  *v.:..  .^„^ — : — 


Kobert  Lotion  (whose  library  is  now  the  property  ot  the  public)  made 

^at  and  valuable  additions  to  Cecil's  collection ;  and  from  this  magazine, 

uigges,  the  compilers  of  the  Cabbala,  Anderson,  Keith,  Haynes,  Forbes, 

have  drawn  most  of  the  papers  which  the^  have  printed.     No  history  oi 


collections  were  published.  By  consulting  them,  I  have  been  enabled,  in 
many  instances,  to  correct  the  inaccuracies  of  former  historians,  to  avoid 
their  mistakes,  and  to  detect  their  misrepresentations. 

But  many  important  papers  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  industrious 
collectors ;  and,  afler  all  they  have  produced  to  light,  much  still  remained 
in  darkne^,  unobserved  or  unpublished.  It  was  my  du^  to  search  for 
these ;  and  I  found  this  unpleasant  task  attended  with  considerable  utility. 

The  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edlnbm^h  contains  not  only 
S  laige  collection  of  original  papers  relating  lo  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  but 
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copies  of  others  no  less  curious,  which  have  been  preserved  hy  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  or  are  extant  in  the  public  offices  in  England.  Of  all  these  the 
curators  of  that  library  were  pleased  to  allow  me  the  perusal. 

ThoiKh  the  British  museum  be  not  yet  open  to  the  public.  Dr.  Birch, 
whose  ooligii^  disposition  is  well  known,  procured  me  access  to  that  noble 
collection,  which  is  worthy  of  the  magnificence  of  a  great  and  polished 
nation. 

That  vast  and  curious  collection  of  papers  relating  to  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  was  made  by  Dr.  Forbes,  and  of  which  he  published  only 
two  volumes,  having  been  purchased  since  his  death  by  the  Lord  Viscoun' 
Roys'on,  his  lordship  was  so  good  as  to  allow  me  the  use  of  fourteen  vol- 
umes in  quarto,  containing  that  part  of  them  which  is  connected  with  my 
subject. 

Sir  Alexander  Dick  communicated  to  me  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
original  papers,  in  two  large  volumes.  They  relate  chiefly  to  tbe  reign  of 
James.  Many  of  them  are  marked  with  Archbishop  Spotiswood's  hand : 
and  it  appears  from  several  passages  in  his  History,  that  he  had  perused 
Ihem  with  great  attention. 

Mr.  Catderwood,  an  eminent  presbyterian  clei^man  of  tbe  last  century, 
compiled  a  History  of  Scotland  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James 
V.  to  the  death  of  James  VI,  in  six  large  volumes  :  wherein  henas  inserted 
many  papers  of  consequence,  which  are  no  where  else  to  be  found.  This 
History  has  not  been  published,  but  a  copy  of  it,  which  still  remains  in 
manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  put  into  my 
hands  by  my  worthy  friend  the  Rev.  Dr,  George  Wishart,  principal  cieik 
of  the  cliurch. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple  not  only  communicated  to  me  the  papers  which 
he  has  collected  relating  to  Gowrle'sconspiracjr;  but,  by  explaining  tome 
his  sentiments  with"  regard  fo  that  problematical  passage  in  the  Scottish 
history,  baa  enabled  me  to  place  that  transaction  in  a  light  which  dispels 
much  of  the  darkness  and  confusion  in  which  it  has  been  iiitherto  involved. 

Mr.  Goodall,  though  he  knew  my  sentiments  with  regard  to  tbe  conduct 
and  character  of  Qyeen  Mary  to  be  extremely  different  frora  his  own,  com- 
municated to  ine  a  volume  ot  manuscripts  in  nis  possession,  which  contains 
a  great  number  of  valuable  papers  copied  from  the  originals  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library  and  Paper  Office,  by  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Crawford, 
Regius  Professor  of  Church  History  in  (he  University  of  Edinburgh.  1 
likewise  received  from  him  the  original  Register  of  letters  kept  by  the 
Regent  Lennox  during  his  administration. 

Ihave  consulted  all  these  papers,  as  far  as  I  thought  fhej^  could  be  of 
any  use  towards  illustrating  that  period  of  which  I  write  the  history.  With 
what  success  1  have  employed  them  to  confirm  what  was  already  known, 
to  ascertain  what  was  dubious,  or  to  determine  what  wa^  controverted,  the 
Public  must  judge. 

I  might  easily  have  drawn,  from  the  different  repositories  to  which  I  had 
access,  as  many  papers  as  would  have  rendered/  my  Appendix  equal  in 
size  to  the  most  bulk^  collection  of  my  predecessors.  But  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  with  pubhshiig  a  few  of  the  most  curious  among  them,  to  which 
I  found  it  necessary  lo  appeal  as  vouchers  for  my  own  veracity.  None  of 
these,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  ever  appeared  in  any  former  collection. 

I  have  added  A  Critical  Lyissertaiion  ctmeeming  the  Murder  o/*  Sngr 
Henry,  aad  the  Genmneness  ofihe  Quaere's  Letters  to  Bothwell,  The  facts 
and  observations  which  relate  to  Mary's  letters,  I  owe  to  my  friend  Mr, 
John  Davidson,  one  of  the  Clerks  to  the  Signet,  who  balh  examined  this 
point  with  his  usual  acuteness  and  industry 
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It  is  now  twenty-eight  years  since  I  published  the  History  of  Scotland, 
Durii^  that  time  Ihave  been  favoured  by  my  friends  with  several  remarks 
upon  it ;  and  various  strictures  have  been  made  by  persons  who  entertained 
sentiments  different  from  mine,  with  respect  lo  the  transactions  in  the  reign 
of  Qjieen  Mary.  From  whatever  quarter  inforraalion  came,  in  whatever 
mode  it  has  lieen  communicated,  I  have  considered  it  calmly  and  with 
attention.  Wherever  I  perceived  that  I  had  erred,  either  in  relating' 
events,  or  in  delineating  characters,  I  have,  without  hesitation,  corrected 
those  errors.  Wherever  I  am  satisfied  that  my  original  ideas  were  just  and 
well  founded,  I  adhered  to  Ihem ;  and  resting-  upon  their  conformity  to 
evidence  already  produced,  I  enter  into  no  discussion  or  controversy  in  order 
to  support  them.  Wherever  the  opportunity  of  consulting  original  papers, 
either  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  to  which  1  had  not  formerly  access,  has 
enabled  me  to  throw  new  light  upon  any  part  of  the  History,  I  have  made 
alterations  and  additions,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  found  to  be  of  some 
importance, 
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The  first  ages  of  the  Scottish  History  are  dark  and  fabulous.  Nations, 
as  well  as  men,  arrive  at  maturity  by  degrees,  and  the  events  which  hap- 
pened during  their  infancy  or  earfr  youlh,  cannot  be  recollected,  and 
oeserve  not  to  be  remembered.  The  gross  ignorance  which  anciently 
covered  all  the  north  of  Europe,  the  continual  migrations  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  frequent  and  destructive  revolutions  which  these  occasioned, 
render  it  impossible  lo  give  any  authentic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  now  established  there.  Eveiy  thing  beyond  that  short 
period  to  which  well  attested  annals  reach  is  obscure ;  an  immense  space 
IS  left  for  invention  (o  occupy ;  each  nation,  with  a  vanity  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  hath  filled  thai  void  with  events  calculated  to  display 
its  own  antiquity  and  lustre.  History,  which  ought  to  record  truth  and  to 
teach  wisdom,  often  sets  out  with  retailing  fictions  and  absurdilies. 

The  Scots  carry  their  pretensions  to  antiquity  as  high  as  any  of  theit 
neighbours.  Relying  upon  uncertain  legends,  and  the  traditions  of  their 
balds,  slill  more  uncertain,  Ihey  reckon  up  a  series  of  kiiss  several  ages 
before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  give  a  particular  detail  of  tlie  occurrences 
which  happened  in  their  reigns.  But  with  regard  to  the  Scots,  as  well  as 
the  other  northern  nations,  we  receive  the  earliest  accounts  on  which  we 
can  dejiend,  not  from  their  own,  but  fkim  the  Roman  authors  [G!].  When 
the  Romans,  under  Agricola,  first  carried  their  arms  into  the  norlliern  parts 
of  Britain,  they  found  it  possessed  by  the  Caledonians,  a  fierce  and  war- 
like people ;  and  having  repulsed  rather  than  conquered  them,  they  erected 
a  strong  wall  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  there  fixed  the 
boundaries  of  their  empire  [131].  Adrian,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  Oi 
defending  such  a  distant  frontier,  contracted  the  limits  of  the  Roman  pro- 
Tince  in  Britain,  by  building  a  second  wall,  which  ran  between  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle.  The  ambition  of  succeeditig  emperors  endeavoured  to 
recover  what  Adrian  had  abandcsied ;  and  the  country  between  the  two 
walls  was  alternately  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  that  of  the 
Caledonians.  About  the  beginnii^  of  the  fifth  centuiy,  the  inroads  of  the 
Goths  and  other  barbarians  obliged  the  Romans,  in  order  to  defend  the 
centre  of  their  empire,  to  recall  loose  legions  which  guarded  the  Irontier 
provinces ;  and  at  that  time  they  quitted  all  their  conquests  in  Britain. 

431.1  Their  loi^  residence  in  the  island  had  polished,  in  some  degree, 
the  rude  inhabitants,  and  the  Britons  were  indebted  to  their  infereourse 
with  the  Romans,  for  the  art  of  writing  and  the  use  of  numbers,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  long  to  preserve  the  memory  of  past  events. 

Nortti  Britain  was,  by  Iheir  retreat,  left  under  the  dominion  of  the  Scots 
and  Ficts.    The  fonner,  who  are  not  mentioned  by  any  Roman  author 
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before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  were  probably  a  colony  of  the  Celta 
or  Gauls ;  their  affitiify  to  whom  appears  from  their  language,  their  man- 
nere,  and  religious  rites ;  circumstances  more  decisive  with  reg'ard  to  the 
origin  of  nations  than  either  fabulous  traditions  or  the  tales  of  ill-informed 
and  credulous  annalists.  The  Scots,  if  we  may  believe  the  common 
accounts,  settled  at  first  in  Ireland ;  and  extending  themselves  by  degrees, 
landed  at  last  on  the  coast  opposite  to  that  island,  and  fixed  their  nabilations 
there.  Fierce  and  bloody  wars  were,  during  several  £^es,  carried  oD 
between  them  and  the  Picts  [033],  At  length,  Kenneth  II.,  the  sixty-ninth 
king  of  the  Scots  (accoidiiig  to  their  own  fabulous  authors),  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Picts,  and  united  under  one  monarchv  all  the 
country  from  the  wall  of  Adrian  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  fcinedom 
henceforward  became  known  by  its  present  name,  which  is  derived  from 
a  people  who  at  first  settled  there  as  strangere,  and  remained  long  obscure 
and  inconsiderable. 

From  this  period  the  History  of  Scotland  would  merit  some  attention,' 
were  it  accompanied  with  any  certainty.  But  as  our  remote  antiquities 
are  involved  in  the  same  darSness  with  those  of  other  nations,  a  calamity 
peculiar  to  ourselves  has  thrown  almost  an  eijual  obscurity  over  our  more 
recent  transactions.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  malicious  policy  of  Ed- 
ward I.  of  Eielajid.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this 
monarch  called  m  question  the  independence  of  Scotland  ;  prelendin_g  that 
thu  kingdom  was  iieW  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  subjected 
to  ail  the  conditions  of  a  feudal  tenure.  In  order  to  establish  his  claim, 
he  seized  the  public  archives,  he  ransacked  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
geftine  possession,  by  force  or  fraud,  of  many  historical  monuments,  which 
tended  lo  prove  the  antiquity  or  freedom  of  the  kingdom,  be  carried  some 
of  them  into  Ei^land,  and  commanded  the  rest  to  be  burnt.*  A  universal 
oblivion  of  past  transactions  miebt  have  been  the  effect  of  this  fatd  event, 
but  some  imperfect  chronicles  had  escaped  the  rage  of  Edward  ;  foreieo 
writers  had  recorded  some  important  facts  relatine;  to  Scotland  ;  and  the 
traditions  cwiceming  recent  occurrences  were  fresh  and  worthy  of  credit. 
These  broken  fragments  John  de  Fordun,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, collected  with  a  pious  industry,  and  from  them  gleaned  materials 
which  he  formed  into  a  regular  history.  His  work  was  received  by  his 
countrymen  with  applause :  and,  as  no  recourse  couM  be  had  to  more 
ancient  records,  it  supplied  the  place  of  the  authentic  annals  of  the  king- 
dom. It  was  copied  in  many  monasteries,  and  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
was  continued,  by  different  monks,  throiEh  the  subsequent  reigns.  In  the 
beginniig  of  the  sixteenth  century,  John  Major,  and  Hector  Boethius  pub 
lished  their  histories  of  Scotland,  the  former  a  succinct  and  dry  writer,  the 
latter  a  copious  and  florid  one,  and  both  equally  credulous.  Not  many 
years  after,  Buchanan  undertook  the  same  work  ;  and  if  his  accuracy  and 
impartiality  had  been,  in  any  de^e,  equal  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste, 
and  to  the  purity  and  v%our  of  his  style,  his  history  might  be  placed  on 
d  level  with  the  most  admired  compositions  of  the  ancients.  But,  instead 
of  rejecting  the  improbable  tales  of  chronicle  writers,  he  was  at  the 
utmost  pains  to  adorn  them ;  and  hath  clothed,  with  ail  the  beauties  and 
graces  of  fiction,  those  legends,  which  formerly  had  only  its  wildness  and 

The  History  of  Scotland  may  properly  be  divided  info  four  periods. 
The  first  reaches  from  the  origin  of  the  monarchy  ^o  the  reign  of  Kenneth 
II.  The  second,  from  Kenneth's  conquest  of  the  Picts  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  The  third  extends  to  the  death  of  James  V.  The  last, 
from  thence  to  the  accession  of  James  VI,  io  the  crown  of  England.   . 

The  first  period  is  the  region  of  pure  fable  and  conjecture,  and  ought 
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tobe  totally  neglected,  or  abandoned  to  Ihe  industry  and  credulity  of  snti- 
quaties.  Truth  begins  to  dawn  in  (he  second  period,  with  a  lignt,  feeble 
at  firsi,  but  gradualfy  increasing,  and  the  events  which  then  happened  rnpy 
be  slightly  touched,  but  merit  no  particular  or  laborious  inquiry.  In  the 
third  period,  the  History  of  Scotland,  chiefly  by  means  of  records  pre- 
served in  England,  becomes  more  authentic :  not  only  are  events  related, 
but  their  causes  and  effects  explained ;  the  characters  of  the  actors  ate 
displayed ;  the  manners  of  the  age  described ;  the  revolutions  in  the  con- 
stitution pointed  out :  and  here  every  Scotsman  should  begin  not  to  read 
only,  but  to  study  the  history  of  his  country.  During  the  foudh  period, 
the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  so  mingled  with  those  of  other  nations,  its 
situation  in  the  political  stale  of  Europe  was  so  important,  its  influence  on 
the  operations  of  the  neighbouring;  kingdoms  was  so  visible,  that  its  histoiy 
becomes  an  object  of  attention  to  foreigners ;  and  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  various  and  extraordinaiy  revoluliona  wjiich  happened  there,  they 
cannot  form  a  just  notion  with  respect  cither  to  the  most  illustrious  events, 
or  to  Ihe  characters  of  (he  most  distinguished  personages  ia  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  following  hisfoiy  is  confined  to  the  last  of  (hese  periods  :  lo  give 
a  view  of  the  political  state  of  the  kii^doin  during  tnat  ivhicii  imme- 
diately preceded  it  is  the  design  of  Ibis  preliminary  bonk.  The  imper- 
fect knowledge  which  strangers  have  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  the 
prejudices  Scolaraen  themselves  have  imbibed,  with  regard  to  the  various 
revolutions  in  the  government  of  their  country,  render  such  an  introduction 
equally  necessary  to  both. 

The  period  from  the  death  of  Alexander  III,  to  the  death  of  James  V 
contains  upwards  of  Iwo  centuries  and  a  halfi  from  the  year  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six,  to  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-two. 

It  opens  with  the  famous  controversy  concerning  the  independence  of 
Scotland.  Before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  this  was  a  question  of 
much  importance.  If  the  one  crown  had  been  considered,  not  as  imperial 
and  independent,  but  as  feudatoiy  to  the  other,  a  treaty  of  union  could 
not  have  been  concluded  on  equal  terms,  and  every  advantage  which  the 
dependent  kingdom  procured  must  have  been  deemed  the  concession  of  a 
sovereign  to  his  vassal.  Accordingly,  about  the  beginniiw  of  the  present 
cenluiy,  and  while  a  treaty  of  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  uego- 
tialirac,  this  controversy  was  agitated  with  all  the  heat  which  national  ani- 
mosities naturally  inspire.  What  was  Ihen  the  subject  of  serious  concern, 
the  union  of  (he  two  kingdoms  has  rendered  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity. 
But  thoi^h  the  objects  which  at  that  time  warmed  and  interested  both 
nations  exist  no  longer,  a  queslion  which  appeared  so  momentous  lo  our 
ancestors  cannot  be  altogether  indiiFerenI  or  uninstructive  to  us. 

Some  of  the  northern  counties  of  England  were  early  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scottish  kii^s,  who,  as  far  back  as  the  feudal  customs  can  be  traced,  held 
these  possessions  of  the  kii^s  of  Ei^land,  and  did  homae;e  to  them  on  that 
account.  This  homage,  due  only  for  the  territories  which  they  held  in 
Ei^land,  was  in  nowise  den^alory  from  their  royal  dignity.  Nothing  is 
more  suitable  to  feudal  ideas  than  that  the  same  person  should  be  boln  a 
lord  and  a  vassal,  independent  in  one  capacity,  and  dependent  in  another.* 
The  croivn  of  England  was,  without  doubt,  imperiai  and  independent, 

■  A  very  Blngulnr  praufDrilils  occnrs  In  Ilie  French  RlifoTT,  Arptn  Md  the  liriinle  of  Uie  cIit  of 
BDurges  loFbltipI.,  wbadidhnmageuitbeciHinlDfSsiicerrelhr  apariDfUieseliiarlE,  whlcb  field 

subjKlG  It  la  he  met  wlUi  In  the  hisunieii  ^Iber  of  Ellwand  oi  ScoUand.  rhiiip  le  Bel  nbalishiHf  Udg 
pniciice  In  Francis  A,  D.  1302.    HcanaU- Mrigc  Chrmtl.    SomcivliM  almllot  w  [his,  In  a  charter 

inginhlmall  Ihe  powers  which  ponaliimflo  lliai  office,  and  teriuiring  liim  in  he  anawnrable  lo  Iha 
Abljotft.ht,«e|^».f  Uie  same,    ArJ.,..pM.  Ed,^. 
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thoi^h  the  princes  who  wore  it  were,  for  many  ages,  the  vassals  of  the 
iciags  of  France  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  possessions  in  that  kingdom, 
bound  to  perform  ail  the  services  which  a  feudal  sovereign  has  a  title  lo 
esaci.  The  same  was  the  condition  of  the  monarchs  oi  Scotland  :  free 
and  independent  as  kings  of  their  own  countiT,  buf,  as  possessing  English 
territories,  vassals  to  the  kirgs  of  England.  The  Endish  monarchs,  satis- 
fied with  their  legal  and  UDControverted  rights,  were,  during  a  long  perio.1, 
neither  capable  nor  had  any  thoughts  of  usurping  more.  England  when 
conquered  by  the  Saxons,  being  divided  by  them  inlo  many  small  king- 
doms, was  in  no  condition  to  extend  its  dominion  over  Scotland,  united  at 
that  time  under  one  monarch.  And  though  these  petty  principalities  were 
g^radually  formed  into  one  kingdom,  the  tei^nii^  princes,  exposed  to  con 
tinual  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  often  subjected  lo  the  yoke  of  those 
formidable  pirates,  seldom  turned  their  arms  towards  Scotland,  ajid  were 
little  able  to  establish  new  rights  in  that  countiy.  The  first  kings  of  the 
Nonnan  race,  busied  with  introducing  their  ownlaws  and  manners  into  the 
kii^dom  which  they  had  conquered,  or  with  maintaining  themselves  on  the 
throne  which  some  of  them  possessed  by  a  veiy -dubious  title,  were  as  little 
solicitous  to  acquire  new  authority,  or  to  form  new  prelensions  in  Scotland. 
An  unexpected  calamity  thai  befell  one  of  the  Scottisn  kings  firsi  encour^ed 
Ibe  Ei^lish  to  think  of  bringing  his  kingdom  under  dependence.  William, 
surnamed  the  Lion,  beit^  taKen  prisoner  at  Alnwick,  Heniy  II.,  as  the  price 
<of  his  liberty,  not  odIt  extorted  from  liim  an  exorbitant  ransom,  and  a 
promise  lo  surrender  the  places  of  greatest  strength  in  his  dominions,  hut 
compelled  him  to  do  homage  for  his  whole  kii^dom.  Richard  I.,  a  ger>e- 
rous  prince,  solemnly  renounced  this  claim  of  boinage ;  and  absolved 
William  from  the  hard  conditions  which  Henry  had  imposed.  Upon  the 
death  of  Alexander  III.,  near  a  century  after,  Edward  1.,  availing  himself 
of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  acquired  an  influence  in  that  kingdom 
which  no  English  monarch  before  him  ever  possessed,  and  imitating  the 
interested  policy  of  Henry,  rather  than  the  magnanimity  of  Richard,  revived 
the  claim  of  sovereignty  to  which  the  fonner  had  pretended. 

Maigaiet  of  Norwaj',  granddai^bter  of  Alesander,  and  heir  lo  his  crown, 
did  not  loi^  survive  him.  The  right  of  succession  belonged  to  the  descend- 
ants of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  third  son  of  King  David  I.  Among 
these,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John  Baliol,  two  illustrious  competitors  for  the 
■crown,  appeared.  Bruce  was  the  son  of  Isabel,  earl  David's  second 
■daughter ;  BaJioI,  the  grandson  of  Margaret  the  eldest  daughter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  succession  which  are  now  established,  the  right  of  Baliol 
was  preferable  :  and  notwithstandii^  Bnice's  plea  of  being  nearer  in  blood 
to  eari  David,  Baliol's  claim,  as  the  representative  of  bis  mother  and  grand- 
mother, would  be  deemed  incontestable.  But  in  (hat  age  the  order  of  suc- 
cession was  not  ascertained  with  the  same  precision.  The  question 
appeared  lo  be  no  less  intricate  than  it  was  important.  Though  tne  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  and  perhaps  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  favoured 
Bruce,  each  of  the  rivals  was  supported  by  a  powerful  faction.  Arms 
alone,  it  was  feared,  must  terminate  a  dispute  too  weighty  for  the  laws  to 
decide.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  Edward  was 
chosen  umpire,  and  both  parties  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  his  decree.  This 
had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of  Scotland ;  and  the  nation, 
by  its  eagerness  to  guard  against  a  civil  war,  was  not  onlv  exposed  to  that 
calamity,  but  almost  subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Edward  was  artful, 
brave,  enterprising,  and  commanded  a  powerful  and  martial  people,' at 
peace  with  the  whole  world.  The  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
and  the  ambition  of  competitors  ready  to  sacrifice  their  countiy  in  order  to 
obtain  even  a  dependent  crown,  invited  him  first  to  seize  and  then  to  sub- 
ject the  kingdom.  The  authority  of  an  umpire,  which  had  been  unwarily 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  fi^)m  which  the  Scots  dreaded  no  dangerous  con- 
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sequences,  enabled  him  to  execute  hia  schemes  wiih  the  greater  facility. 
Under  pretence  of  eiaminiig  the  question  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  be 
summoned  all  the  Scotfisb  barons  to  Norfiam  ;  and,  having  gained  some 
and  intimidated  others,  he  prevailed  on  all  who  were  present,  not  excepl- 
ive  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  competitors,  to  acknowledge  Scotland  to  be  a  be[ 
ofthe  English  crown,  and  to  swear  fealty  to  hioi  as  their  Scroereign  or  Liege 
Lord.     TTiis  step  led  to  another  stil!  more  imporlant.     As  it  was  vain  to 

S renounce  a  seirtence  which  be  had  not  power  to  execute,  Edward 
emanded  possession  of  the  kingdom,  thai  he  might  be  able  to  deliver  it  to 
him  whose  right  should  be  found  preferable ;  and  such  was  the  pusillanim- 
ity of  the  nobles,  and  the  impatient  ambition  of  the  competitors,  that  both 
assented  to  this  strange  demand,  and  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  earl  of  Angjis, 
was  the  only  man  who  refused  to  surrender  the  castles  in  his  custody  to  the 
enemy  of  his  country.  Edward,  finding  Baliol  the  most  obsequious  and 
the  least  formidable  of  the  two  compdfitors,  soon  after  gave  iudgmenl  in 
his  favour.  Baliol  once  more  professed  himself  the  vassal  of  Ei^fand,  and 
submitted  to  every  condition  which  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  now 
acinowledeed  was  pleased  to  prescribe. 

Edvvard,havinK  thus  placed  a  creature  ofhis  own  upon  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land, and  compelled  the  nobles  to  renounce  the  ancient  Jiberties  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  had  reason  to  conclude  that  hia  dominion  was 
DOW  fully  established.  But  he  began  too  soon  to  assume  the  master  ;  his 
new  vassals,  fierce  and  independent,  bore  with  impatience  a  yoke  to  which 
Ihej^were  not  accustomed,  Provokedby  his  haughtiness,  even  the  passive 
spirit  of  Baliol  began  to  mutiny.  But  Edward,  who  had  no  longer  use  for 
such  a  pageant  kirg,  forced  him  to  resign  the  crown,  and  openly  allempfed 
to  seize  it  as  fallen  to  himself  by  the  rebellionof  his  vassal.  At  Ihat  critical 
nod  arose  air  William  Wallace,  a  hero,  to  whom  the  fond  admiration  of 

J  countrymen  hath  ascribed  many  fabulous  acta  of  prowess,  thoi^h  his 

real  valour,  as  welt  as  integrity  and  wisdom,  are  such  as  need  not  the 
heigbtenings  of  fiction.  He,a1most  single,  ventured  to  fake  arms  in  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  and  his  boldness  revived  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  At 
last,  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  him  who  stood  in  competition  with 
Baliol,  appeared  to  assert  his  own  rights,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
countiy.  The  nobles,  ashamed  of  their  former  baseness,  and  enraged  at 
the  many  indignities  olFered  to  the  nation,  crowded  to  his  standard.  In 
order  to  crush  him  at  once,  the  English  monarch  entered  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  army.  Many  battles  were  fought,  and  the  Scots,  though 
often  vanquished,  were  not  subdued.  The  ardent  zeal  with  which  the 
nobles  contended  for  the  independence  ofthe  kingdom,  the  prudent  valour 
of  Bruce,  and  above  all,  a  national  enthusiasm  inspired  by  such  a  cause, 
baffled  the  repeated  efforts  of  Edward,  and  counterbalanced  all  the  advan- 
tages which  be  derived  from  the  number  and  wealth  of  his  subjects. 
Though  the  war  continued  with  little  intermission  upwards  of  sevent? 
years,  Bruce  and  his  posterity  kept  possession  of  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
and  reigned  with  an  authority  not  inferior  to  that  of  its  former  monarchs. 

But  while  the  sword,  the  ultimate  judge  of  all  disputes  between  contend- 
ing nations,  was  employed  to  terminate  this  controversy,  neither  Edward 
nor  the  Scots  seemed  to  distrust  the  justice  of  their  cause ;  and  both  appealed 
to  history  and  records,  and  from  these  produced,  in  their  own  favour,  such 
evidence  as  they  pretended  to  be  unanswerable.  The  letters  and  memo- 
rials addressed  by  each  party  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  reverenced  as  the 
common  father,  and  often  appealed  to  as  the  coramonjudgeof  all  Christian 
princes,  are  still  extant.  The  fabulous  tales  of  the  early  British  history, 
thep.iriialtestimonyof  ignorant  chroniclers,  supposititious  treaties  and  char- 
ters, are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward  founded  his  title  to  the  sovereignly 
of  Scotland ;  and  the  homage  done  by  the  Scottish  monarchs  for  their  lands 
in  Etgland  is  preposterously  supposed  to  imply  the  subjection  of  'heir 
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whole  kingiioni.*  Ill  founded,  however,  as  their  right  was,  the  Ei^Iish 
did  not  fail  to  revive  it,  in  all  the  subsequent  quarrels  between  the  two 
kingdoms ;  while  the  Scots  disclaimed  it  with  the  utmost  indignation.  To 
thisvtfe  must  impute  the  fierce  and  implacable  hatred  to  each  other,  which 
long  inflamed  both.  Their  national  antipathies  were  eaciled,  not  only  by 
the  usual  circumstances  of  frequent  hostilities,  and  reciprocal  ioiuries;  hut 
the  English  considered  the  Scot^  as  vassals  who  had  presumed  to  rebel : 
and  the  Scots,  in  their  turn,  regarded  the  Ei^lish  as  tisurpeia  who  aimed 
at  fiiislaving  their  countiy. 

1306.]  At  the  time  when  Robert  Bruce  began  his  reign  in  Scotland,  the 
same  form  of  government  was  established  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
This  surprisii^  similarity  in  their  constitution  and  laws  demonstrates  that 
the  nations  which  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and  erected  these  king- 
doms, though  divided  into  different  tribes  and  distinguished  by  different 
names,  were  either  derived  origrnally  from  the  same  source,  or  had  been 
placed  in  similar  situations.  When  we  take  a  view  of  the  feudal  system 
of  laws  and  policy,  that  stupendous  and  singular  fabric  erected  by  them, 
the  first  object  that  strikes  us  is  the  king.  And  when  we  are  told  that  he 
b  the  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  within  his  dominions,  that  all  hia 
subjects  derive  tneirpossesskins  from  him, and  in  return  consecrate  theirlives 
to  his  service ;  when  we  Hear  that  all  marks  of  distinction  and  titles  of 
dignity  flow  from  him  as  the  only  fountain  of  honour;  when  we  behold 
the  most  potent  peers,  on  their  bended  knees,  and  with  folded  baads, 
swearing  fealty  at  his  feet,  and  acUnowledgirg  him  fo  be  thmr  Sovereign 
and  their  Liege  Lord ;  we  are  apt  to  pronounce  him  a  powerful,  nay,  an 
absolute  monarch.  No  conclusion,  however,  would  be  more  rash,  or  worse 
founded.  The  genius  of  the  feudal  government  was  purely  aristocratical. 
With  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  with  many  appearances  of  despotic 
power,  a  feudal  king  was  trie  most  limited  of  all  prmces. 

Before  they  sallied  out  of  their  own  habitations  to  conquer  the  world, 
many  of  the  northern  nations  seem  not  fo  have  been  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  kings  ;t  and  even  where  monarchical  government  was  established, 
the  prince  possessed  but  little  authority.  A  general,  rather  than  a  king, 
his  military  command  was  extensive,  his  civil  jurisdiction  almost  nothing.J 
The  army  which  he  led  was  not  composed  of  soldiers,  who  could  ne 
compelled  to  serve,  but  of  such  as  voluntarily  followed  his  standard.^ 
These  conquered  not  for  their  leader,  but  for  themselves ;  and,  being  free 
in  their  own  country,  renounced  not  their  liberty  when  they  acquired  new 
settlements.  They  did  not  exterminate  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  which  they  subdued ;  but,  seizing  the  greater  part  of  their  lands, 
they  took  their  persons  under  protection.  The  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing a  new  conquest,  as  well  as  thfe  danger  of  being  attacked  by  new 
invaders,  rendering  it  necessary  to  be  always  in  a  posture  of  defence,  the 
form  of  government  which  they  established  was  altogether  military,  and 
nearly  resembled  that  to  which  they_  had  been  accustomed  in  their  native 
country.  Their  general  still  Gontinuii^_  to  be  the  head  of  the  colony,  part  of 
the  conquered  lands  were  allotted  to  him ;  the  remainder,  under  tne  name 
of  ben^cia  or  ji^s,  was  divided  among  his  principal  officers.  As  the 
common  safely  required  that  these  officers  should,  ujon  all  occasions,  be 
ready  to  appear  in  arms,  for  the  common  defence,  and  should  continue 
obedient  to  their  general,  they  bound  themselves  lo  take  the  field,  when 
called,  and  to  serve  hirei  with  a  number  of  men,  m  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  terriioiy.  These  great  officers  again  parcelled  out  their  lands 
among  their  followers,  and  annexed  the  same  condition  to  the  grant.  A 
feudal  kingdom  was  properly  the  encampment  of  a  great  army    military 
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rdeaa  predominat<;d,  inilitaiy  subordination  was  established,  and  the  pos- 
session of  land  was  the  pay  which  aolrtiera  received  for  their  personal 
service.  In  consequence  of  these  notions,  the  possession  of  land  was 
granted  during  pleasure  onl^,  and  kii^  were  elective.  In  other  words, 
an  officer  disagreeable  to  his  general  was  deprived  of  his  pay,  and  the 
person  who  was  most  capable  of  conducting  an  army  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand it.     Such  were  the  first  rudiments  or  infancy  of  feudal  government. 

But  lonff  before  the  beginnir^  of  the  fourteenth  cenlui^,  (he  feudal 
system  had  undetgone  many  changes,  of  which  the  foUowire  were  the 
most  considerable.  Kings,  formerly  elective,  were  then  hereditary;  and 
fiefs,  granted  at  first  during  pleasure,  descended  from  father  to  son,  and 
were  become  perpetual,  TThese  changes,  not  less  advantageous  to  the 
nobles  than  to  the  prince,  made  no  alteration  in  the  aristocratical  spirit  of 
the  feudal  constitution.  The  king,  who  at  a  distance  seemed  to  be  invested 
with  majesty  and  power,  appears  on  a  nearer  view  to  possess  almost  none 
ol  those  advantages  which  bestow  on  monarchs  their  grandeur  and  authority. 
His  revenues  were  scanty ;  he  bad  not  a  standing  aimy ;  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion he  possessed  was  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits. 

At  a  time  when  pomp  and  splendour  were  little  known,"eTen  in  the 
palaces  of  kings ;  when  the  officers  of  the  crown  received  scarcely  any 
salaiy  besides  the  fees  and  perquisites  of  Iheir  oflice  ;  when  embassies  to 
foreign  courts  were  rare  ;  when  armies  were  composed  of  soldiers  who 
served  without  pay;  it  was  not  necessary  that  a  king  should  possess  a 
great  revenue  ;  nor  did  the  condition  of  Europe,  in  those  ages,  allow  its 
princes  to  be  opulent.  Commerce  made  little  progress  in  the  kirgdoms 
where  the  feudal  government  was  established.  Institutions  which  had  no 
other  object  but  to  inspire  a  martial  spirit,  to  train  men  to  be  soldiers,  and 
to  make  arms  the  only  honourable  profession,  naturally  discouraged  the 
commercial  arts.  The  revenues,  arising  from  the  taxes  imposed  on  the 
different  branches  of  commerce,  were  by  consequence  inconsiderable  ;  and 
the  prince's  treasuiy  received  little  supply  from  a  source,  which,  among  a 
trading  people,  flows  with  such  abundance  as  is  almost  inexhaustible.  A 
fixed  tax  was  not  levied  even  on  land :  such  a  burden  would  have  appeared 
intolerable  to  men  who  received  their  estates  as  the  reward  of  their  valour, 
and  who  considered  their  service  in  the  field  as  a  full  retribution  for  what 
thev  possessed.  The  king's  demesnes,  or  the  portion  of  land  which  he 
stilF  retained  in  his  own  hands  unalienated,  furnished  subsistence  to  his 
court,  and  defrayed  the  ordkiary  expense  of  government.*  The  only 
stated  taxes  which  the  feudal  law  obliged  vassals  to  pay  to  the  king,  or 
to  those  of  whom  they  held  their  lands,  were  three :  one  when  his  eldest 
son  was  made  a  kn^t ;  another,  when  his  eldest  daughter  was  married ; 
ind  a  third,  in  order  to  ransom  him  if  he  should  happen  to  be  taken 
prisoner.  Besides  these,  the  king  received  the  feudal  casualties  of  the 
ward,  marriage,  &c.  of  his  own  vassals.  And,  on  some  extraordinaiy 
occasions,  his  subjects  granted  him  an  aid,  which  they  distiiKuished  by 
ttie  name  of  a  benevolence,  in  order  to  declare  that  be  received  it  not  in 
eonsequence  of  any  right,  but  as  a  gift  flowii^  from  their  good  will.t  All 
these  added  tM^ther  produced  a  revenue  so  scanty  and  precarious  as 
naturally  incited  a  feudal  monarch  to  aim  at  diminishir^  the  exorbitant 
power  and  wealth  of  the  nobility,  which,  instead  of  enabling  him  to  carry 
in  his  schemes  with  full  eSact,  kept  him  in  continual  indigence,  anxiety, 
and  dependence. 

Nor  could  the  king  supply  the  defect  of  his  revenues  bv  the  terror  of 
nis  arms.  Mercenary  troops  and  standing  armies  were  untnown  as  iong 
as  the  feudal  government  subsisted  in  vigour.    Europe  was  peopled  with 
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soldiers.  The  rassals  of  the  kinr,  and  the  sub-vassals  of  the  barons,  were 
all  obliged  to  cany  arms.  While  the  poverty  of  prioces  preveoled  them 
from  fortifying  their  frontier  lovf  ns,  while  a  campaign  continued  but  a  few 
weeks,  and  while  a  fierce  and  impetuous  courage  was  impatient  to  bring 
every  (juarrel  to  the  decision  of  a  battle,  an  army  without  pay,  and  with  little 
discipline,  VFas  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  both  of  the  security  and  of  the 

floiy  of  the  nation.  Such  an  aimy,  however,  far  from  beii^  an  engine  at  the 
ing's  disposal,  was  often  no  less  formidable  to  him  than  to  his  enemies. 
The  more  warlike  any  people  were,  the  more  independent  they  became : 
and  (he  same  persons  being  both  soldiers  and  subjecls,  civil  privileges  and 
immunities  were  the  consequence  of  their  victories,  and  the  reward  of 
their  martial  exploits.  Conquerors,  whom  mercenary  armies,  under  our 
present  forms  of  government,  often  render  the  tyrants  of  their  own  people, 
as  well  as  the  sconces  of  mankind,  were  commonly  under  the  feudal 
constitution  the  most  indulgent  of  all  princes  to  their  subjecla,  because  they 
stood  most  in  need  of  their  assistance.  A  prince,  whom  even  war  and 
victories  did  not  render  the  master  of  his  own  army,  possessed  hardly  any 
shadow  of  military  power  during  times  of  peace.  His  disbanded  soldiers 
mingled  with  his  other  subjects;  not  a  single  man  received  pay  from  him; 

many  ages  elapsed  even  before  a  guard  was  appointed  to  deiend  his  per- 
son ;  and  destitute  of  that  great  instrument  of  cfominion,  a  slandii^  army, 
the  authority  of  the  kiig  continued  always  feeble,  and  was  often  con- 

emptibie. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  circumstances  which  contributed  lortards 
depressing  the  regal  power.  By  the  feudal  system,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  the  king's  judicial  authority  was  extremely  circumscribed.  At 
first,  princes  seem  to  have  been  the  supreme  judges  of  their  people,  and, 
In  peraon,  heard  and  determined  all  controversies  araon^  tnem.  The 
multiplicity  of  causes  soon  made  it  necessary  to  appoint  judges,  who,  in 
the  king's  name,  decided  matters  thai  belonged  to  the  royal  jurisdiction. 
But  the  barbarians,  who  overran  Europe,  having  destroyed  most  of  the 
great  cities,  and  the  countries  which  Ihey  seized  beii^  cantoned  out  amoi^ 
powerful  chiefs,  who  were  blindly  followed  by  numerous  dependents, 
whom,  in  return,  they  were  bound  to  protect  from  every  injury;  the 
administration  of  justice  was  greatly  interrupted,  and  the  execution  oi  any 

egal  sentence  became  almost  impracticable.  Theft,  rapine,  murder,  and 
disorder  of  aJi  kinds  prevailed  in  everj;  kingdom  of  Europe,  to  a  degree 
almost  incredible,  and  scarcely  compatible  with  the  subsistence  of  civil 
society,  Eveiy  offender  sheltered  himself  under  the  protection  of  some 
powerful  chieilain,  who  screened  him  from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  To 
apprehend  and  to  punish  a  criminal  often  required  the  union  and  effort  of 
half  a  kingdom.*  In  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice  within  their  own 
territories.  But  what  we  may  presume  was,  at  Crsl,  only  a  temporary 
grant,  or  a  personal  privilege,  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  nobles  gradually 
converted  into  a  right,  and  rendered  hereditary.    The  lands  of  some  were. 
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in  process  of  time,  eiecled  into  Baronies,  Ihose  of  others  into  RegalUies. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  former  was  exlensive  ;  that  of  the  latter,  as  (he 
name  implies,  royal  and  almost  unbounded.  All  causes,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  were  tried  by  judges,  whom  the  lord  of  the  regality  appointed ; 
and  if  the  kite's  courts  called  any  person  within  his  territory  belore  them, 
the  lord  of  regality  might  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings,  and  by  the 

Erivilege  of  r^edging,  remove  the  cause  to  his  own  court,  and  even  punish 
is  vassal  if  he  submitted  to  a  foreign  iuriscUction.*  Thus  almost  every 
^tiestioD,  in  which  any  person  who  resided  on  the  lands  of  the  nobles  was 
interested,  being  determined  bj;  ju(%es  appointed  by  the  nobles  themselves, 
their  vassals  were  hardly  sensible  of  being  in  any  degree  subject  to  the 
crown.  A  feudal  kingdom  was  split  into  many  small  principalities,  almost 
indepeodent,  and  held  together  by  a  feeble  and  commonly  an  impercepti- 
ble bond  of  union.  The  king  was  not  only  stripped  of  the  authority 
annexed  to  thepersonof  a  supreme  judge,  but  his  revenue  suffered  no  small 
diminution  by  Hie  loss  of  those  pecuniary  emoluments  which  were  in  (bat 
age  due  to  the  person  who  administered  justice. 

Id  the  same  proportion  that  the  king  sunk  in  power,  the  nobles  rose 
towards  independence.  Not  satisfied  with  havii^  obtained  an  hereditary 
right  to  their  fieis,  which  they  formerly  held  during  pleasure,  their  ambi- 
tion aimed  at  something  bolder,  and,  "by  introducing  eataila,  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  human  trgenuity  and  invention  can  reach  that  end,  to  render  their 
possessions  unalienable  and  everlasting.  As  they  had  full  power  to  add  to 
the  inheritance  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  but  none  to  dimi- 
nish it,  time  alone,  by  means  of  marriages,  legacies,  and  other  accidents, 
brought  contbual  accessions  of  wealth  and  of  aig;nity;  a  great  family,  like 
a  river,  became  considerable  from  the  length  of  its  course,  and,  as  it  rolled 
(HI,  new  honours  and  new  jiroperty  flowed  successively  into  it.  Whatever 
influence  is  derived  from  titles  of  honour,  the  feudal  narons  likewise  pos- 
sessed in  an  ampfe  manner.  These  marks  of  distinction  are,  in  their  own 
nature,  either  official  or  personal,  and  beii^  annexed  to  a  particular  chai^, 
or  bestowed  by  the  admiration  of  mankind  upon  illustridus  characters, 
ought  to  be  appropriated  to  these.  But  the  son,  however  unworthy,  could 
not  bear  to  be  stripped  of  that  appellation  by  which  his  father  had  been 
distinguished.  His  presumption  claimed  what  his  virtue  did  not  merit ; 
titles  of  honour  became  hereditaiy,  and  added  new  lustre  to  nobles  already 
in  possession  of  too  much  power.  Somelhti^  more  audacious  and  more 
"^itravaeant  still  remained.  The  supreme  direction  of  all  aifaire,  both 
civil  ana  military,  beii^  committed  to  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the 
fame  and  safely  of  princes,  as  well  as  of  their  people,  depended  upon  (he 
fidelilj"  and  abilities  of  these  officers.  But  such  was  the  preposterous 
ambition  of  the  nobles,  and  so  successful  even  in  their  wildest  attempts  to 
a^randize  themselves,  that  in  all  the  kingdoms  where  the  feudal  institu 
tions  prevailed,  mcfst  of  the  chief  officers  of  state  were  annexed  to  great 
families,  and  held,  like  fiefs,  by  heredifaiy  right,  A  person  whose  unduti- 
ful  behaviour  rendered  him  odious  to  his  prince,  or  whose  incapacity 
exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  people,  often  held  a  place  of  power 
and  trust  of  the  greatest  importance  to  both.  In  Scotland,  the  offices 
of  Lord  Justice  General,  Great  Chamberlain,  High  Steward,  High  Con- 
stable, Earl  Marshal,  and  High  Admiral,  were  all  hereditary ;  and  in  many 
counties,  the  office  of  Sheriff  was  held  in  the  same  manner. 

Nobles,  whose  property  was  so  estensive,  and  whose  power  was  so 
great,  could  not  fail  of  being  turbulent  and  formidable.  Nor  did  they  waul 
mslruinents  for  executing  tneiv  boldest  designs.  That  portion  of  their 
lands,  which  they  parcelled  out  among  their  toUowers,  supplied  them  with 
a  numerous  band  of  faithful  and  determined  vassals;  while  that  whicii 
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Ihey  retained  in  their  own  hands  enabled  them  to  hve  with  a.  princely 
splendour.  The  great  hal]  of  an  ambitious  baron  was  often  moie  crowded 
than  the  court  of  his  sovereign.  The  strong  castles,  in  which  they  resided, 
afforded  a  secure  retreat  to  the  discontented  and  seditious,  A  great  part 
of  their  revenue  was  spent  upon  multitudes  of  indigent  but  bold  retainers. 
And  if  at  any  time  they  left  their  retreat  to  appear  in  the  court  of  their 
sovereign,  Iney  were  accompanied,  even  in  times  of  peace,  with  a  vast 
train  of  armed  followers.  The  usual  retinue  of  William,  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Douglas,  consisted  of  two  thousand  hoise.  Those  of  (he  other  nobles  were 
magoihcent  and  formidable  in  proportion.  Impatient  of  subordination,  and 
foigettitK  their  proper  rank,  sucn  jwtent  and  haughty  barons  were  the 
rivals  rather  than  the  subjects  of  their  prince.  They  often  despised  hia 
orders,  insulted  his  person,  and  wrested  Troni  him  hia  crown.  The  history 
of  Europe,  during  several  ages,  contains  little  else  but  tbe  accounts  of  the 
wars  and  revolutions  occasioned  by  their  exorbitant  ambition. 

But,  if  the  authority  of  the  barons  far  exceeded  its  proper  bounds  in  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  we  may  aflirm  that  the  balance  which  ought  to 
be  preserved  between  a  king  and  his  nobles  was  almost  entirely  lost  in 


Scotland.  The  Scottish  nobfes  enjoyed,  in  common  with  those  of  other 
nalions,  all  the  means  for  extending  their  authority,  which  arise  from  the 
arisfocralical  genius  of  the  feudal  government.  Besides  these,  they  pos- 
sessed advantages  peculiar  to  themselves  :  the  accidental  sources  of  men" 
power  were  considerable  ;  and  sii^lar  circumstances  concurred  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  lo  a^randize  ihem.  To  enumerate  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  will  serve  fcolh  lo  explain  the  political  state  of  the 
kii^dom,  and  to  illustrate  many  important  occurrences  in  tbe  period  now 


I.  The  natare  of  their  countiy  was  one  cause  of  the  power  and  inde 
pendence  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  Level  and  open  countries  are  formed 
for  servitude.  The  authority  of  the  supreme  magistrate  reaches  with  ease 
to  the  most  distant  corners ;  and  when  nature  has  erected  no  barrier,  and 
affords  no  retreat,  the  guilty  or  obnoxious  are  soon  detected  and  punishe'l. 
Mountains,  and  fens,  and  nvers,  set  bounds  to  despotic  power,  and  amidst 
these  is  the  natural  seat  of  freedom  and  independence.  In  such  places  did 
the  Scottish  nobles  usually  fix  theh'  residence.  By  retiring  to  his  own 
castle,  a  mutinous  baron  could  defy  the  power  of  bis  sovereign,  if  beiig 
almost  impracticable  to  lead  an  army,  through  a  barren  countiy,  to  places 
of  difficult  access  to  a  sii^le  man.  The  same  causes  which  checked  the 
prioress  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  Edward  I. 
abortive,  often  protected  the  Scottish  nobles  from  the  vengeance  of  tfieji 
prince;  and  they  owed  their  peisonal  independence  to  those  very  moun- 
tains and  marshes  which  saved  their  country  from  being  conquered. 

II.  The  want  of  great  cities  in  Scotland  contributed  not  a  little  to 
increase  tbe  power  of  the  nobility,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the  prince 
Wherever  numbers  of  men  assemble  together,  order  must  be  established 
and  a  regular  form  of  government  instituted ;  the  authority  of  the  magis 
trale  must  he  rew^ised,  and  his  decisions  meet  with  prompt  and  full 
obedience.  Laws  and  subordination  take  rise  in  cities :  and  where  there 
are  few  cities,  as  in  Poland,  or  none,  as  in  Tartary,  there  are  few  or  no 
traces  of  a  well  airai^ed  police.  But  under  the  feudal  governments, 
commerce,  the  chief  means  of  assembling  mankind,  was  neglected  ;  the 
nobles,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  influence  over  their  vassals,  resided 
amoi^  them,  and  seldom  appeared  at  court,  where  th^  found  a  superior, 
or  dwelt  in  cities,  where  they  met  with  equals.  In  Scotland,  Ihe  fertile 
counties  in  tlie  South  lying  open  to  tlie  English,  no  town  situated  there 
could  rise  to  be  great  or  populous,  amidst  continual  inroads  and  alarms ; 
the  residence  of  our  monarchs  was  not  fixed  to  any  particular  place  . 
many  parts  of  the  coun'ry  were  barren  and  uncultivated ;  and  in  conse 
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qti  t  these  pecalia 

Jq  f     Ti  th     nature  of  luu  itutiiu  ijiaii*miuii3i  uic  luwiis  jii  tji^uiimiu  wen; 

e  trem  ly  few,  and  ve^  inconsiderable.  The  vassaJs  of  every  baron 
oc  p  a  distinct  portion  of  the  kii^om,  and  formed  a  separate  and 
Im  t  d  pendent  society.  Instead  of  giving  aid  towards  reducing  to 
oljed  en  meir  seditious  chieftain,  or  any  whom  he  toolc  under  bis  pro- 
l  t  th  y  were  all  in  arras  for  his  defence,  and  obstructed  the  opera 
ti  f  ju    ice  to  the  utmost.     The  prince  was  obliged  to  connive  at 

mi    1  whom  he  could  not  reach ;  the  nobles,  conscious  of  this  advan- 
!  not  afraid  to  offend ;  and  the  difficulty  of  punishing  almost 
...  m  of  impunity. 
Ill    Th    division  of  the  countiy  into  clans  had  no  small  effect  in  render- 


d  th  m  of  impunity. 
'    ""h    division  of  the  countre-  ii 

!  lea  considerable.     The  nations  which  overran  Europe  v 


g  iiy  d  vided  into  raany  small  tribes ;  and  when  they  came  to  parcel 
out  Ih  I  ds  which  they  had  conquered,  it  was  natural  for  every  chief- 
t  t  b  low  a  portion,  in  the  lirst  place,  upon  those  of  his  own  tribe  or 
f  m  ly     These  all  held  their  lands  of  him ;  and  as  the  safety  of  each  indi- 

d  Id  p  nded  ^nthe  general  union,  thesesmall  societies  clui%  tt^ther, 
and  w  d  linguished  by  some  common  appellation,  either  palronymical 
or  local,  long  before  the  introduction  of  surnames,  or  ensigns  armorial. 
But  when  these  became  common,  the  descendants  and  relations  of  eveiy 
chieftain  assumed  the  same  name  and  arms  wiifa  bim ;  other  vassaJs  were 
proud  to  imitate  their  example,  and  by  degrees  tliey  were  communicated 
fo  all  those  who  held  of  the  same  superior.  Thus  clanships  were  formed ; 
and  in  a  generation  or  two,  diat  consanguinity,  which  was,  at  first,  in  a  great 
measure  imaginary,  was  believed  to  be  real.  An  artificial  union  was  con 
verted  into  a  natural  one ;  men  willingly  followed  a  leader,  whom  tlie> 
regarded  both  as  the  superior  of  their  Janda  and  the  chief  of  their  blood 
and  served  him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  vassals,  but  with  the  affectiot. 
of  friends.  In  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  we  may  observe  such  unions  a' 
we  have  described,  imperfectly  formed;  but  in  Scotland,  whether  Ihej 
were  the  production  of  chance,  or  the  effect  ofpolicy,  or  introduced  by  tht 
Irisli  colony  abofe  mentioned,  and  strengthened  by  carefully  preservint,, 
their  genealc^es  both  genuine  and  fabiuous,  clanships  were  universaf 
Such  a  confederacy  mteht  be  overcome,  it  could  not  be  broken ;  and  no 
change  of  manners  or  of  government  has  been  able,  in  some  parts  of  the 
kit^dom,  to  dissolve  associations  which  are  founded  upon  prejudices  su 
natural  to  the  human  mind.  How  formidable  were  nobles  at  the  head  of 
iblloweis,  who,  counting  that  cause  just  and  honourable  which  their  chief 
apiiroved,  rushed  into  the  field  at  nis  command,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  defence  of  his  person  or  of  his  fame !  Against  such  men  a 
kii^  contended  with  great  disadvantage ;  and  that  cold  service  which 
money  purchases,  or  authority  extorts,  was  not  an  equal  match  for  their 
ardour  and  zeal. 

IV.  The  smallness  of  their  number  may  be  mentioned  amoie  the  causes 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  Stpttish  nobles.  Our  annals  reacli  not Tiack  fo  the 
first  division  of  property  in  the  kii^dom ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the 
matter,  the  original  possessions  of  the  nobles  seem  to  have  been  extensive. 
The  ancient  Tiianes  were  the  equals  and  the  rivals  of  their  prince.  Many 
of  the  earls  and  barons,  who  succeeded  them,  were  masters  of  territories 
no  less  ample.  France  and£r^land,  countries  wide  and  fertile,  afforded 
settlements  to  a  numerous  and  powerful  nobility.  Scotland,  a  kingdon: 
neither  extensive  nor  rich,  could  not  contain  many  such  over^wn  propri 
eitis.  But  the  power  of  an  aristocracy  always  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  its  numbers ;  feeble  if  divided  amot^  a  multitude,  irre- 
sistible if  centred  in  a  few.  When  nobles  are  numerous,  their  opiirations 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  people ;  they  are  roused  only  by  what  they 
feel,  not  by  what  they  apprehend ;  and  submit  to  many  arbitrary  and 
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oppressive  acts,  before  they  take  arms  agaiiiat  their  sovereign.  A  small 
body,  on  the  contraiy,  is  more  sensible  and  more  impatient ;  quick  in 
discerning:,  and  prompt  in  repelling  danger,  all  its  motions  are  as  sudden 
as  those  of  the  other  are  slow.  Hence  proceeded  the  extreme  jealousy 
with  which  the  Scottish  nobles  observed  their  monarchs,  and  the  fierceness 
with  which  they  opposed  their  encroacbmenls.  Even  the  virtue  of  a 
prince  did  not  render  them  less  vigilant,  or  less  eager  to  defend  their 
rights;  and  Robert  Bruce,  nolwithstandii^  the  splen(E>iir  of  his  victories, 
and  (he  gloiy  of  his  name,  was  upon  the  point  of  experiencing  the  vigour 
of  their  resistance,  no  less  than  his  unpopular  descendant  James  III 
Besides  this,  the  near  alliance  of  the  great  families  by  frequent  intermar- 
riages, was  the  natural  consequence  of  fheir  sm  11  n  b  d 
saiguinity  was,  in  those  ages,  a  powerful  bond  f  11  th  k  d  d 
of  a  nobleman  interested  themselves  in  his  qu  rrel  mm  n 
and  every  contest  the  king  had,  though  with  gl  b  n  d 
tapon  him  the  arms  of  a  vphole  confederacy. 

V.  Those  natural  connections,  both  with  th  qu  I  d  fh  th 
Jnferiors,theScottishrioblesstrengthenedhyade  wh  h  f  tpe  1 
to  themselves,  was  at  least  more  frequent  among  1  m  thar  any  h 
nation.  Even  in  times  of  profound  peace,  they  formed  associations,  which, 
when  made  witti  their  equals,  were  called  leapies  <f  mtUital  defence;  and 
when  with  their  inferiors,  iomfe  ofmanrent.  By  the  former,  the  contracting 
parties  bound  themselves  mutually  lo  assist  each  other,  in  all  causes  and 
against  all  peisons.  By  the  latter,  protection  was  stipulated  on  ibe  ODe 
liand,  and  fidelity  and  personal  service  promised  on  the  other.*  Self-pre- 
servation, it  is  probable,  forced  men  at  first  into  these  confederacies ;  and, 
while  disorder  and  rapine  were  universal,  while  government  was  unsettled, 
and  ^e  authority  of  laws  little  known  or  regarded,  near  ceigbbours  found 
at  necessaiy  to  unite  in  this  manner  for  their  security;  and  the  weak  were 
■obliged  to  court  the  patronage  of  the  strong.  By  degrees,  these  asso- 
•ciattons  became  so  many  alliances  offensive  and  defensive  against  the 
throne ;  and  as  (heir  obligation  was  held  to  be  more  sacred  than  any  tie 
whatever,  they  gave  much  umbrage  to  our  kii^s,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  power  and  independence  of  the  nobility.  In  the  reign  of  James 
II.  William,  the  ekhth  earl  of  Douglas,  entered  into  a  league  of  this  kind 
with  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Ross,  Murray,  Ormond,  the  lords  Hamilton, 
Balveny,  and  other  powerful  barons;  and  so  formidable  was  this  combi- 
nation lo  the  king,  that  he  had  recourse  to  a  measure  no  less  violent  than 
■unjust,  in  order  to  dissolve  it. 

VI.  The  frequent  wars  between  England  and  Scotland  proved  another 
tause  of  alimenting  the  power  of  the  nobility.  Nature  has  placed  no 
barrier  between  the  two  kingdoms;  a  river,  almost  eveiy  where  fordable, 
divides  them  towards  the  east ;  on  the  west  they  are  separated  by  an 
imaginary  line.  The  slender  revenues  of  our  kings  prevented  (hem  from 
fortifying  or  placiiK  garrisons  in  the  towns  on  the  frontier'  nor  would  the 
jealousy  of  fneir  subjects  have  permitted  such  a  metliod  of  defence.  The 
ijarons,  whose  estates  lay  near  the  borders,  considered  themselves  as  bound, 
both  in  honour  and  interest,  to  repel  the  enemy.  The  wardenshipa  of  the 
different  marcAej,  olfices  of  great  power  and  digrjity,  were  generally 
bestowed  on  them.  This  gained  tbem  the  leadirg  of  the  warlike  counties 
in  the  south;  and  their  vassals,  liviiffi  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility,  or 
«njoying  at  best  an  insecure  peace,  became  more  inured  to  war  than  even 
the  rest  of  their  counliymen,  and  more  willing  to  accompany  (heir  chieftain 
in  his  most  hardy  and  dangerous  enterprises.  It  was  the  valour,  no  les* 
than  the  number  of  their  foliowers,  that  rendered  the  Douglases  great 
TJie  nobles  b  the  northern  and  midland  counties  were  often  dutiful  ano 
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obsequious  to  tae  ciown,  but  our  monarchs  always  found  it  impractica.i.c 
to  subdue  the  mutinous  and  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  borderers.  In  all 
our  domestic  quarrels,  those  who  couid  draw  to  their  side  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  counties,  were  almost  sure  of  victory ;  and  conscious  of  fr.is 
advantage,  the  lords  who  possessed  authority  there,  were  apt  to  forget  tiie 
duty  which  Ihey  owed  their  sovereign,  and  to  aspire  beyond  the  rank  if 
subjects. 

VII.  The  calamities  which  befell  our  kings  contributed  more  than  any 
other  cause  to  diminish  the  royal  authority.  Never  was  any  race  of 
monarchs  so  unfortunate  as  the  Scottisb.  Ot  six  successive  princes,  from 
Robert  III.  to  James  VI.,  not  one  died  a  natural  death ;  and  the  minorities, 
during  that  time,  were  longer  and  more  frequent  than  ever  happened  n 
anjr  other  kingdom.  From  Robert  Bruce  to  James  VI.,  we  reckon  ten 
pnnces;  and  seven  of  these  were  called  to  the  throne  while  they  were 
minors,  and  almost  infants.    Even  the  most  regular  and  best  estaolished 

fovemments  feel  sensibly  the  pernicious  effects  of  a  minority,  and  either 
ecome  languid  and  inactive,  or  are  thrown  into  violent  and  unnatural  con- 
vulsions. But  under  the  imperfect  and  ill-adjusted  system  of  government 
in  Scotland  these  efibcts  were  still  more  fatal ;  the  fierce  and  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  nobles,  unrestrained  by  the  authority  of  a  king,  scorned  all 
subjection  to  the  delegated  jurisdiction  of  a  regent,  or  to  the  feeble  com- 
mands of  a  minor.  The  royal  authority  was  circumscribed  within  narrower 
limits  than  ever:  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  naturally  inconsiderable, 
wore  reduced  almost  to  nofting;;  and  the  arislocralical  power  gradually 
rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  monarchical.  Lest  the  personal  power  of  a 
r^enf  should  enable  him  to  act  with  too  much  vigour,  the  authority 
annexed  to  thai  office  was  sometimes  rendered  inconsiderable  by  being 
divided;  or,  if  a  sii^le  regent  was  chosen,  the  greater  nobles,  and  llie 
heads  oi^  the  more  illustrbus  families,  were  seldom  raised  to  that  dignity. 
It  was  oilen  conferred  upon  men  who  possessed  little  influence,  and  excited 
no  jealousy.  They,  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  were  obliged  to 
overlook  some  irregularities,  and  to  permit  others;  and,  in  order  to  support 
their  authority,  which  was  destitute  of  real  strei^th,  they  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  most  powerful  and  active  barons,  by  granting  them  possessions 
and  immunities,  which  raised  them  to  still  greater  power.  When  the  king 
himself^  came  to  assume  the  rekns  of  government,  he  found  his  revenues 
wasted  or  alienated,  the  crown  lands  seized  or  given  away,  and  (he  nobles 
so  accustomed  to  independence,  that,  afler  the  struggles  of  a  whole  reign, 
he  was  seldom  able  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  state  in  which  Ihey  had 
been  at  the  beginning  of  his  minority,  or  to  wrest  from  them  what  Ihey  had 
usurped  during  Ihat  time.  If  we  take  a  view  of  what  happened  to  each 
of  our  kiiKS,  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  placed  in  this  situation,  the 
truth  and  importance  of  this  observation  will  fully  appear. 

The  minority  of  David  II.  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  was  disturbed  by 
the  pretensions  of  lidward  Baliol,  who,  relyii^  on  the  aid  of  England,  and 
on  the  support  of  some  disaffected  barons  amoi^  the  Scots,  invaded  the 
kit^dDm,  The  success  which  at  first  attended  his  arms  obliged  the  youiw 
kii^  to  retire  to  France ;  and  Baliol  took  possession  of  the  throne.  A  small 
bo^  of  the  nobles,  however,  continuu^  faithful  to  their  exiled  prince, 
drove  Baliol  out  of  Scotland;  and  after  an  absence  of  nine  years  David 
relumed  from  France,  and  took  the  eovernment  of  the  kii^om  into  his 
own  hands.  But  nobles,  who  were  thus  wastii^  their  blooa  and  treasure 
in  defence  of  the  crown,  bad  a  right  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
ancient  privileges;  and  even  some  title  lo  arrogate  n  ^'  '" 


been  a  maxim  in  that  a^  [1329],  that  eveiy  leader  might  cJaim  as 
vn  the  territory  which  his  sword  had  won  from  the  enemy.     Great 
atiiuisit ions  were  gained  by  the   nobility  in  that  way;   and  lo  these  (he 
gratitude  and  liberality  of  David  added,  by  distributing  among  such  as 
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adhered  to  him  the  vast  possessions  which  fell  to  the  crown  hy_  the  forfeiture 
of  hia  enemies.  The  family  of  Douglas,  which  began  lo  rise  above  the 
other  nobles  in  Ihe  reign  of  his  father,  augmented  both  its  power  and  its 
properly  during  his  minority, 

1405,]  James  I,  was  seized  by  the  English  dunng  the  continuance  of  a 
truce,  and  ungenerously  detained  a  prisoner  almost  nineteen  yeajs.  During 
that  period  the  kiT^dom  was  governed,  first  by  his  uncle  Robert,  Duke  M 
Albany,  and   then   by  Murdo,  the  son  of  Robert,     Both  these  noblemen 


aspired  lo  the  crown;  and  their  unnatural  ambition,  if  we  mw  b 
most  of  our  historians,  not  only  cut  sliorl  Ihe  days  of  prince  Davi  , 
king's  eldest  brother,  but  prolonged  the  captivity  of  James.    They  flattered 


selves  that  they  might  step  with  less  opposition  into  a  throne,  when 
almost  vacant ;  and  dreading  the  king's  return  as  Ihe  extinction  of  their 
authority,  and  tlie  end  of  their  hopes,  they  carried  on  the  negotiations  for 
obtaming  his  liberty  with  extreme  remissness.  At  the  same  time  Ihey 
n^lected  nothii^  that  could  either  soothe  or  bribe  Ihe  nobles  to  approve 
of  Iheir  scheme.  They  slackened  the  reins  of  government;  they  allowed 
the  prerogative  to  be  encroached  upon;  they  suffered  the  most  irregular  acts 
of  power,  and  even  wanton  instances  of  oppression,  to  pass  with  impuni^; 
they  dealt  out  the  patrimony  of  the  crown  among  those  whose  enmity  they 
dreaded  or  whose  favour  they  had  gained ;  and  reduced  the  royal  autho- 
rity to  a  state  of  imbecility,  from  which  succeeding  monarchs  laboured  in 
vam  to  raise  it. 

1437,]  During  the  minority  of  James  II.  Ihe  administration  of  affairs, 
as  well  as  tbeciBtody  of  the  Kind's  person,  were  committed  to  Sir  William 
Crichton  and  Sir  Alexander  Livingston.  Jealousy  and  discord  were  the 
effects  of  their  conjunct  authority,  and  each  of  them,  in  order  to  strengthen 
himself,  bestowed  new  power  and  privileges  upon  the  great  men  whose 
aid  he  courted;  while  the  young  earl  of  Douglas,  encouraged  by  their 
divisions,  erected  a  sort  of  independent  principality  within  Ine  kingdom  ; 
and,  forbidding  his  rassals  to  acKnowledge  any  authority  but  his  own,  be 
created  knighte,  appointed  a  privy  council,  named  officers  civil  and  mili- 
tary, assumed  every  ensign  of  royalh'  but  the  title  of  king,  and  appeared 
in  public  with  a  magnificence  more  tlian  royal. 

1460,]  Eight  persons  were  chosen  to  govern  the  kingdom  dunng  the 
minority  of  James  III,  Lord  Boyd,  however,  by  seizing  the  person  of  the 
young  king,  and  by  the  ascendant  which  he  acquired  over  nim,  soon  en- 
grossed the  whole  authority.  He  formed  the  ambitious  project  of  raising 
his  family  to  Ihe  same  pitch  of  power  and  grandeur  with  those  of  the  prime 
nobility;  and'he  effected  it.  While  intent  on  this,  he  relaxed  the  vigour 
of  government,  and  the  barons  became  accustomed  once  move  to  anarchy 
and  independence.  The  power  which  Boyd  had  been  at  so  much  pains 
to  acquire  was  of  ih>  lor^  continuance,  and  the  fall  of  his  family,  according 
to  the  fate  of  favourites,  was  sudden  and  destructive ;  hut  upon  its  ruins 
the  family  of  Hamilton  rose,  which  soon  attained  the  highest  rank  in  Ihe 
kingdom. 

As  the  minority  of  James  V.  was  longer,  if  was  likewise  more  turbulent 
than  those  of  Ihe  preceding  kings.  And  the  contending  nobles,  encouraged 
or  protected  either  by  the  king  of  France  or  of  England,  formed  them- 
selves into  more  regular  factions,  and  disregarded  more  than  ever  tha 
restraints  of  older  and  authority.  The  French  had  the  advantage  of  seeii^ 
one,  devoted  to  their  infeiesl,  raised  to  be  regent.  This  was  the  duke 
of  Albany,  a  native  of  France,  and  a  grandson  of  James  II,  But  Alexan- 
der Lord  Home,  the  most  eminent  of  all  Scottish  peers  who  survived  the 
fatal  battle  of  Flowden,  thwarted  all  his  measures  during  the  first  years  of 
his  administration  ^  and  the  intrigues  of  Ihe  queen  dowager,  sister  of 
Henry  VIII,  rendered  the  latter  part  of  it  no  less  feeble.  Though  sup- 
ported by  French  auxiliaries  the  nobles  despised  his  authority,  and, 
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regardless  either  of  his  thresfs  or  his  entrealies,  peremptorily  refused  two 
several  times  to  enter  England,  fo  the  borders  of  which  kingdom  be  had 
led  them.  Provoked  by  these  repeated  instances  of  contempt,  the  regent 
abandoned  his  troublesome  station,  and,  retiring  to  France,  preferred  the 
tranquillity  of  a  private  life  to  an  office  destitute  of  real  authority.  Upon 
his  retreat,  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  became  master  of  the  king's  person, 
and  governed  the  kingdom  in  his  name.  Many  efforts  were  made  to 
deprive  him  of  his  usurped  authority.  But  the  numerous  vassals  and 
friends  of  his  family  adhered  to  him,  because  he  divided  with  tbem  the 
power  and  emoluments  of  his  office ;  the  people  reverejiced  and  loved  the 
name  of  Douglas ;  he  exercised,  without  the  title  of  regent,  a  fuller  and 
more  absolute  authority  than  any  who  had  enjoyed  that  d^nity  ;  and 
the  ancient  but  dangerous  pre-eminence  of  the  Douglases  seemed  to  be 
restored. 

To  these,  and  to  many  other  causes,  omitted  or  unobserved  by  us,  did 
the  Scottish  nobility  owe  that  exorbitant  and  uncommon  power,  of  which 
Instances  occur  so  frequently  in  our  histoiy.  Nothing,  however,  demon- 
strates so  fully  the  extent  of  their  power  as  the  length  of  its  duration. 
Many  years  after  the  declension  of  the  feudal  system  in  the  other  king- 
doms of  Europe,  and  when  the  arms  or  policy  of  Princes  had,  every 
where,  shaken  or  laid  it  in  ruins,  the  foundations  of  that  ancient  fabric 
remained,  in  a  great  measure,  firm  and  untouched  in  Scotland. 

The  powers  which  llie  feudal  institutions  vested  in  the  nobles  soon 
became  intolerable  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  who  longed  to  possess 
something  more  than  a  nominal  and  precarious  authority.  Their  impa- 
tience to  obtain  this  precipiiated  Henry  III.  of  England,  Edward  11.  and 
some  other  weak  prmces,  into  rash  and  prematura  attempts  against  the 

Frivileges  of  the  barons,  in  which  they  were  disappointed  or  perished, 
rinces  of  greater  abilities  were  crolent  to  mitigate  evils  which  they 
could  not  cure  ;  (hey  sought  occupation  for  the  turbulent  spirit  of  their 
nobles  in  frequent  wars ;  and  allowed  their  fiery  courage  to  evaporate  in 
foreign  expeditions  which,  if  they  brought  no  other  advantage,  secured  at 
least  domestic  tranquillity.  But  time  and  accidents  ripened  the  feudal 
governments  for  destruction.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  all  the  princes  of  Europe  attacked,  as  if 
by  concert,  the  power  of  their  nobles.  Men  of  genius  then  undertook 
with  success  what  their  unskilful  predecessors  had  attempted  in  vain, 
X^uis  Xi.  of  France,  the  most  profound  and  the  most  adventurous  genius 
of  that  age  began,  and  in  a  sii^le  reign  almost  completed  the  scheme  of 
their  destruction.  The  sure  but  concealed  policy  ol  Heniy  VII.  of  Erg- 
land,  produced  the  same  effect.  The  means,  indeed,  employed  by  these 
monarchs  were  very  different.  The  blow  which  Louis  struck  was  sudden 
and  fatal.  The  artifices  of  Henry  resembled  those  slow  poisons  which 
waste  the  constitution  but  become  not  mortal  till  some  distant  period. 
Nor  did  they  produce  consequences  less  opposite.  Loub  boldly  added  to 
the  crown  whatever  be  wrested  from  the  nobles.  Henry  undermined  his 
barons  by  encouraging  them  to  sell  their  lands,  which  enriched  the  com- 
mons, and  gave  them  a  weight  in  the  legislature  unknown  to  their  prede- 
cessors. But  while  these  great  revolutions  were  carrying  on  in  two  king- 
doms with  which  Scotland  was  intimately  connected,  little  alteration  hap- 
pened there ;  our  kings  could  neither  extend  their  own  prerogative  nor 
enable  the  commons  to  encroach  upon  thearistocracj^;  the  nobles  not  only 
retained  most  of  their  ancient  privileges  and  possessions,  but  continued  to 
make  new  acquisitions. 

This  was  not  owing  to  the  inattention  of  our  princes,  or  to,  their  want 
of  ambition.  They  were  abundantly  sensible  of  the  exorbitant  power  ol 
the  nobility,  and  extremely  solicitous  to  humble  that  order.  They  did 
i  sufficient  for  accomplishing  this  end.    Tiie 
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resources  of  our  moiiarchs  w  f  w  J  tl  pn^  vhich  they  made 
was  of  course  inconsiderable      B  th        mbe     1  tl  eir  followers,  and 

the  extent  f  th  jurisdicti  w  th  t  h  f  umslancea  wbich 
rend  red  Ih    nobles  formidabl  d      t  t    b  laoce  the  one,  and 

t        Ih      ther,  all  ou  k   "^  I  d  rs    t        arly  the  same  es- 

p  d     t 

I   A       ^  n  bles  of  a  fier  ng        d    f      pi  bed  manners,  aur- 

rou  d  d       t!     assals  hold      d  1  h  ra    h  y  were  bound  oy 

t  t  nd  h  ur  to  prot  t  ll  caus  f  d  d  were  many  and 
u  d  bl        A   the  contend        p    t  Id      Id         grce  in  acknow- 

lei^it^lhe  authorilyof  any  common  superior  or  judge,  and  their  impa- 
tient spirit  would  seldom  wait  the  slow  decisions  of  justice,  their  quarrels 
were  usually  terminated  by  the  sword.  The  offended  baron  assembled 
his  vassals,  and  wasted  tlie  lands  or  sbed  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  To 
forgive  an  ii^uiy  was  mean ;  to  forbear  revei^e  infamous  or  cowardly.* 
Hence  quarrels  were  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and,  under  the  name 
oi  deadly  feuds,  subsisted  for  many  generations  with  unmitigated  rancour. 
It  was  tne  interest  of  the  crown  to  foment  rather  than  to  extinguish  these 
quarrels  ;  and  by  scattering  or  cherishing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  the 
nobles,  that  union,  which  would  have  rendered  the  aristocracy  invincible, 
and  which  must  at  once  have  annihilaled  the  prer(B;ative,  was  eflectually 
prevented.  To  the  same  cause  our  kii^s  were  indebted  for  the  success 
with  which  they  sometimes  attacked  the  most  powerful  chieftains.  They 
employed  private  revenge  to  aid  the  imjjotence  of  public  laws,  and  armii^ 
against  the  person  who  had  incurred  their  displeasure  those  rival  families 
which  wished  his  fall,  they  rewarded  their  service  by  sharing  among  them 
the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  But  this  expedient,  though  it  served  to 
humble  individuals,  cud  not  weaken  the  body  of  the  nobility.  Those 
who  were  now  Ibe  instruments  of  then'  prince  s  vengeance  became,  in  a 
short  lime,  the  objects  of  his  fear.  Having  acquired  power  and  wealth 
by  serving  the  crown,  they,  in  their  turn,  set  up  for  independence ;  and 
though  there  might  be  a  fluctuation  of  power  -md  of  [roperty ;  though  old 
families  fell,  and  new  ones  rose  upon  their  ruins  the  nghtsof  the  aristo- 
cracy remained  entire,  and  its  vigour  unbroken 

II.  As  the  administration  of  justice  is  one  ol  the  most  powerful  ties 
between  a  kirg  and  his  suljjects,  all  our  monarcha  nere  at  the  utmost 
pains  to  circumscribe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  barons,  and  to  extend  that  of 
the  ciown.  The  external  forms  of  subordination  natural  to  the  feudal 
system  favoured  this  attempt.  An  appeal  lay  liom  the  judges  and  courts 
of  the  barons  to  those  of  the  king.  The  right,  however)  of  judgii^  in 
the  first  instance  belonged  to  the  nobles,  and  they  easily  found  means  to 
defeat  the  effects  of  appeals,  as  well  as  of  many  other  feudal  regulations. 
The  royal  jurisdiction  was  almost  confined  witbm  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
king's  demesnes,  beyond  which  bisjudges  claimed  indeed  much  aulhority, 
buj  possessed  next  to  none.  Our  kings  were  sensible  of  these  limilations, 
and  bore  them  with  impatience.  But  it  was  impossible  to  overturn  in  a 
moment  what  was  so  deeply  rooted ;  or  to  strip  the  nobles  al  once  of 
privileges  which  they  had  held  so  long,  and  which  were  wrought  almost 


hy  Uiu  IBWB  of  Ukhb  neea.  If  any  neisoiiUiouglit  Uicpmsqcmionrf  an  iiijiny  oflbred  lo  hia  Kiinily 
100  (roubltaonie  or  too  dungeroua,  Or:  Saliqiie  laws  penniued  Idin  publlrJ^lodeelsl  ftom  demaudtDf 
veniesncE ;  bul  Ihe  game  laws,  la  otAer  lo  punish  his  coivudjce  sod  vnax  of  sa^tton  to  his  ftiully, 
degtiied  blm  of  Uie  rizhl  of  eucBeuIon.  HenauU'e  Abrege  Cimuiol.  p.  ei.  Among  Ihe  Anglo- 
Suons  wa  Snd  b  siiuuUit  InOltaUoa  dIeUngulslled  by  Um  name  of  aadoKUiaa;  a  voluntatv  uho- 
(datlon,  His  object  wbereof  was  lbs  pgiwnal  lecudly  of  tboas  who  joined  ia  it,  and  vikt  (be 
ftfibloDoaa  of  goTarament  at  that  time  rendered  neeeffiary,  AmoDg  ochar  i^i^tLona,  wUcb  aia 
oaDtaInedtnoneaftlKiWBUI1euanc,UiBfbUowli^de»riea  notice:  "  If  an;  aHodete  ahalleUher 
eal  or  dilnk  with  a  psimn  wbo  baa  killed  nny  membsr  of  Ibe  eodaUtiiaa,  unlea  in  (he  preseoce  of 
the  king,  the  biahop,  or  the  count,  and  unless  he  can  prove  (hat  he  did  not  know  Um  person,  lolblu 
pay  a  enatline."    Hldtes,  DIaaen.  Epialolar,  apudTlieEBut.  Ling.  Seplenlr.  vol.  i.  p.  ai 
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into  the  frame  of  tbe  feudal  constitution.  To  accomplish  this,  however, 
was  an  object  of  unifona  and  ansioits  attention  to  all  our  princes.  James 
I.  led  the  way  here,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  towards  a  more  regular 
and  perfect  police.  He  made  choice,  among  the  estates  of  parliament,  of 
a  certain  number  of  persons,  whom  he  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
l/yrds  of  Session,  and  appointed  them  to  hold  courts  for  determining  ciyil 
causes  three  times  in  the  year,  and  loily  days  at  a  time,  in  whatever  place 
he  pleased  to  name.  Their  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  matters  which 
formerly  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  king's  council,  and,  being;  a 
committee  of  parliament,  their  decisions  were  final.  James  11.  obtained 
a  law,  annexing  all  legalities  which  should  be  forfeited  to  the  crowD,  and 
declaring  the  right  of  jurisdiction  to  be  unalienable  for  the  future.  James 
III.  imposed  severe  penalties  upon  those  jui%eB  appointed  by  the  barons, 
whose  decisions  should  be  found  on  a  review  to  be  unjust ;  and,  by  many 
other  regulations,  endeavoured  to  extend  the  authority  of  his  own  court.* 
James  Iv.,  on  pretence  of  remedying  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
short  terms  of  the  Court  of  Session,  appointed  other  judges  called  Lords  oj 
IlaUy  Council.  The  Session  was  an  ambulatory  court,  and  met  seldom  : 
the  Daily  Council  was  fixed,  and  sat  constantly  at  Edinbuigh ;  and,  though 
not  composed  of  members  of  patliameni,  the  same  powers  which  the 
Lords  of  Session  enjoyed  were  vested  in  il.  At  last  James  V.  erected  a 
new  court  that  still  subsists,  and  which  be  named  the  College  of  Justice, 
the  judtfes  or  Senators  of  which  were  called  Lords  of  Councu  and  Session. 
This  court  not  only  exercised  the  same  jurisdiction  which  formerly  be- 
loi^d  to  the  Session  and  Dailj  Council,  hut  new  rights  were  added. 
Privileges  of  great  importance  were  granted  to  its  members,  its  fonns 
were  prescribed,  its  terms  fixed,  and  r^ularily,  power,  and  splendour  con- 
ferred upon  it.j  The  persons  constituleajui^es  in  all  these  different  courts 
had,  in  many  respects,  the  advantage  of  those  who  presided  in  the  courts 
of  the  barons ;  they  were  more  eminent  for  their  skill  in  law,  their  rules 
of  proceedii^  were  mote  uniform,  and  their  decisions  more  consistent. 
Sucn  judicatories  became  the  objects  of  confidence  and  of  veneration.  , 
Men  willingly  submitted  their  property  to  their  determination,  and  their 
encroachments  on  thejurisdictions  of  the  nobles  were  popular,  and  for  that 
reason  successful.  By  devices  of  a  similar  nature,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
nobles  in  criminal  causes  was  restrained,  and  the  authority  of  the  Court 
of  Justiciary  extended.  The  crown,  in  this  particular,  saining  insensibly 
upon  the  nobles,  recovered  more  ample  authority ;  and  the  king,  whose 
jurisdiction  onceresembled  thatof  abaron  rather  than  that  of  a  sovereign,]; 

*  AciaB.F.1469.    Act 94. p.  1493.    Act 99.  P.  14BT,  t  K«lh,  App.T5,&c 

t  Ths  iposl  perfect  Idea  of  tbalbudBl  galem  of  Eoveniment  may  \ie  ollaLiied  V  nllendiPB  lo  the 
■tale  of  Gemiuiif ,  and  la  tbe  hJstorf  of  Fiance.  In  the  fomier,  ibe  feudal  insliluiionB  slUl  suMst 
with  gicat  vigour;  imd  though  allngetlier  abollsbed  In  the  latter,  the  public  recotds  have  been  bo 
earefiillyprtaerved,  that  the  rtsnoblawjEra  anil  BoUquaricsbttve  been  Hiabled,wlib  more  certainty 
snl  piecMon  than  Iboee  of  anj  olber  countiy  in  Burope,  ID  trace  iu  rise,  Us  jin^cesB,  mid  nvo- 
lutloDa.  In  Htnaiay  evirj  fiincjpallQ'  nmy  be  eoneidgred  ob  a  EaC,  and  (dl  ila  great  piJnces  as 
TOflBatoi  balding  of  toe  Emperor.  Tb^  poflaen  all  the  tbudal  priTllegea :  tbelr  fien  ateperpetDal ; 
thohi  (..riidlcUaiii  wlthb  [hell  mrn  terdlotio  eeparale  and  eitsDdiw ;  and  tbe  toM  oncee  of  the 
aIllicrcdltaL7iaiJdannaxedlopardcalBrthjtulles.    At  tin  eamo  lime  ^emperor  retains 


mail;  of  tbe  ptsnigBtlTM  aftbe  Audtd  mooarcbe;  Like  theat,blB  clabna  and  preteutiona  ate  innu- 
msidile,  and  bia  pmrers  ranall ;  bliJuriadkUon  within  bis  own  demaBesot  beiedilan  coonlilea 
Ih  complete;  befoDdthe  bound!  of  tbeae  h  ttalmiHt  iuilbli«;  and  Bo  permanent  are  Ibndal  prtn- 
dplo,  Ibat  althon^  (be  tteudal  anttem  be  ovarliirDedltialnioHteTQrTpaiUonlaTatateliiGBniiuiy, 
nd  ahbouidi  the  neater  part  of  its  pilnceB  bare  tKCODH  ahsohue,  Ibeotlglnal  femfal  conBlltniliill 
or  ttie  BnJfareRI&isualtu.  and  Idoaa  pecuHar  to  thai  fi>nn  of  goiattfaient  direct  all  its  werHtkiu, 
and  determlue  the  tigbiB  of  all  Iu  princes.  Oui  dbservntiow,  wllb  tegoid  lolbe  Umltodjnrlsffie- 
deo  of  hlnp  under  tbe  Ibudal  EpYTrrui^tB,  are  Efently  UhulTBtad  **"  "'^-•-  i.-~.-...-j  i«  k-^.^^ 
Tbe  ftaUeaeta  and  dotage  of  tbe  dmcondaulB  or  Chartemagao  en 
ladcpendeot  judsdlclion.  Nathbw  remained  In  tbe  hands  of  tbe  e 
When  Hugb  Capel  ascended  tlie  tbtone,  A.  D.  flST,  be  kepi  poeeei 
■be  CoDile  of  Park ;  and  ah  tbe  JuriadieUon  whlcb  (be  kiugi  bv  -""' 
wwwhblii iM lerriloilai.    TberewereonlyfourlownBlnFtar 

aiio^Oa  to  wblcb  Uie  French  nionarcliB  bod  recent 
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came  more  and  more  to  be  considered  as  Ihe  head  of  the  commanity,  and 
the  supreme  dispenser  of  justice  to  his  people.  These  actjuisilions  of  mir 
kings,  however,  though  comparatively  great,  were  in  lealily  inconsidera- 
ble; and,  notwilbstandineall  their  efforts,  many  of  the  separate  jurisdic- 
tions possessed  by  the. uoblea remained  in  great  vigour;  and  their  final 
abolition  was  reserved  to  a  distant  and  more  nappy  period. 

But  besides  these  methods  of  defending  their  prerogative  and  humbling 
the  aristocracy,  which  may  be  considered  as  common  to  all  our  princes, 
we  shall  find,  by  taking  a  view  of  their  reigns,  thai  almost  every  one  of 
our  kii^s,  from  Robert  Bruce  to  James  V.,  had  formed  some  particular 
system  tor  depressing  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  which  was  Ihe  object 
both  of  their  jealousy  and  terror.  This  conduct  of  our  monarchs,  if^we 
rest  satisfied  with  the  accounts  of  their  historians,  must  be  considered  as 
flowir^  entirely  from  their  resentment  against  particular  noblemen ;  and 
all  their  attempts  to  humble  them  must  he  viewed  as  the  sallies  of  private 
passion,  not  as  the  consequences  of  ally  general  plan  of  policy.  But  though 
some  of  their  actions  may  be  imputed  to  those  passions,  though  the  different 
genius  of  the  men,  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  the  nation, 
necessarily  occasioned  great  variety  in  their  schemes;  yet,  without  beii^ 
_■_ j^i^  ^jj[j  gxQgssiyg  refinement,  we   may  alSrm  that  t^'' •" 


chai^able  with  excessive  refinement,  we  may  alSmi  that  their  end  was 
uniformly  the  same  ;  and  tbat  the  project  of  reducing  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy,  sometimes  avowed  and  pursued  with  vigour,  sometimes  con 
cealed  or  seemingly  suspended,  was  never  altogether  abandoned. 

No  prince  was  ever  more  indebted  to  his  nobles  than  Robert  Bruce 
Their  valour  conquered  the  kirgdom,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne,  flis 
gratitude  and  generosity  bestowed  on  them  the  lands  of  Ihe  vanquished. 
Property  has  seldom  undei^one  greater  or  more  sudden  revolutions  than 
those  to  which  it  was  subject  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  Edward  I.  having 
forfeited  the  estates  of  most  of  the  ancient  Scottish  barons,  granted  them 
to  his  English  subjects.  These  were  expelled  by  the  Scots,  and  their 
lands  seized  by  new  masters.  Amidst  such  rapid  changes  confusion  was 
unavoidable  ;  and  many  possessed  their  lands  by  titles  extremely  defective. 
Durii^  one  of  ttiose  truces  between  the  two  nations,  occasioned  rather  by 
theu'  beii^  weary  of  war  than  desirous  of  peace,  Robert  formed  a  scheme 
for  checking  the  growing  power  and  wealth  of  the  nobles.  He  summoned 
them  to  appear  and  to  show  by  what  rights  they  held  their  lands.  They 
assembled  accordingly;  and  the  question  being  put,  they  started  up  at 
once,  and  drew  their  swords ;  "  By  these,"  said  they,  "we  acq^uired  our 
lands,  and  with  these  we  will  defend  them."  The  king,  lutimidaled  by 
their  boldness,  prudently  dropped  the  project.  But  so  deeply  did  they 
resent  this  attack  upon  tneir  order,  that,  notwithstanding  Robert's  popular 
and  splendid  virtues,  it  occasioned  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  his  life. 

David  his  son,  at  first  an  exile  in  France,  afterward  a  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land, and  involved  in  continual  war  with  Edward  III.  had  not  leisure  In 
attend  to  the  internal  police  of  his  kingdom,  or  to  think  of  retrenching  Ihe 
privileges  of  the  nobility. 

Our  historians  have  been  more  careful  to  relate  the  militaiy  than  the 
civil  transactions  of  Ihe  reign  of  Robert  II.  Skirmishes  and  micads  ot 
little  consequence  they  describe  minutely :  but  with  regard  to  every  thing 
that  happened  during  several  years  oi  tranquillity,  tney  are  altogether 
silent 

The  feeble  administration  of  Robert  III.  must  likewise  be  passed  over 
sightly.  A  prince  of  a  mean  genius,  and  of  a  frail  and  sickly  conslituticn, 
Vfaa  not  a  fit  person  to  enter  the  lists  with  active  and  martial  barons,  or  to 
attempt  wresting  from  them  any  of  their  rights. 
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The  civil  transactions  in  Scotland  are  tetter  known  since  llie  beg'inning 
of  the  leiga  of  James  I.,  and  a  complele  series  of  our  laws  supplies  the 
defects  of^our  historians.  The  En^ish  made  some  amends  for  their  in- 
justice in  detaining  that  prince  a  prisoner,  by  their  generous  care  of  his 
education.  During  his  long  residence  in  England,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  observii^  the  feudal  system  in  a  more  advanced  slate,  and  retined  from 
many  of  the  imperfections  which  still  adhered  to  it  in  his  own  i{iia;dom. 
He  saw  there,  nobles  great,  but  not  independent ;  a  king  powerful,  though 
far  from  absolute  :  he  saw  a  regular  administration  of  government ;  wise 
laws  enacted ;  and  a  nation  flourishing  and  happy,  because  all  ranks  of 
men  were  accustomed  to  obey  them.  Full  of  these  ideas,  he  returned 
into  his  native  country,  which  presented  to  him  a  veiy  different  scene. 
The  royal  authority,  never  great,  was  now  contemptible,  by  havii^  been 
so  long  delegated  to  regents.  The  ancient  patrimony  and  revenues  of  the 
crown  were  almost  totally  alienated.  During  his  loi^  absence  the  name 
of  king  was  little  known,  and  less  regarded.  The  license  of  many  years 
had  rendered  the  nobles  indepenifent.  Universal  anarchy  prevailed. 
The  weak  were  exposed  to  the  rapine  and  oppression  of  the  strong.  In 
every  corner  some  barbarous  chieflain  ruled  at  pleasure,  and  neither  feared 
\he  king  nor  pitied  (he  people.* 

James  was  too  wise  a  prince  to  employ  open  force  to  correct  such 
inveterate  evils.  Neither  the  men  nor  the  times  would  have  borne  it.  He 
applied  the  gentler  and  less  offensive  remedy  of  laws  and  statutes.    In  a 

Earliament  held  immediately  after  his  return,  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
is  people  by  many  wise  laws,  fending  visibly  to  re-establish  order,  tran- 
quillity,  and  justice  in  the  kingdom.  But  at  tne  same  time  that  he  endea- 
voured to  secure  these  blessings  to  his  sutgecta,  he  discovered  his  intention 
to  recover  those  possessions  of  which  the  crown  bad  been  unjustly  bereaved ; 
and  for  that  purpose  obtained  an  act  by  which  he  was  empowered  to  Sum- 
mon such  as  had  obtained  crown  lands  durii:^  the  three  last  reigns,  to  produce 
the  rights  by  which  they  held  them.t  As  this  statute  threatened  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nobles,  another  which  passed  in  a  subsequent  parliament 
aimed  a  dreadful  blow  at  their  power.  By  it  the  leagues  and  combinations 
which  we  have  already  described,  and  which  rendered  the  nobles  so 
formidable  to  the  crown,  were  declared  unlawful.J  Encouraged  by  thb 
success  in  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise,  James's  next  step  was  still 
bolder  and  more  decisive.  During  the  silting  of  parliament  he  seized,  at 
once,  his  cousin  Murdo,  duke  of  Albany,  and  his  sons ;  the  earis  of 
Douglas,  Lennos,  Angus,  March,  and  above  twenty  other  peers  and  barons 
of  prime  rank.  To  all  of  them,  however,  he  was  immediately  reconciled, 
except  to  Albany  and  his  sons,  and  Lennox.  These  were  tried  by  their 
peers,andcondemned;  forwhatcrime  is  now  unknown.  Their  execution 
struck  the  whole  order  with  terror,  and  their  forfeiture  added  considerable 
possessions  to  the  crown.  He  seized,  likewise,  the  earldoms  of  Buchan 
and  Strathern,  upon  different  pretexts;  and  that  of  Mar  fell  to  him  by 
inheritance.  The  patience  and  inactivity  of  the  nobles,  while  the  king 
was  proceeding  so  rapidly  towards  aggrandkirK  the  crown,  are  amazii^. 
The  only  obstruction  he  met  with  was  from  a  slight  insurrection  headed 
by  the  duke  of  Albany's  youngest  son,  a  1  a  as  e  y  suppressed. 
The  sficndour  and  presence  of  a  king,  to  wh  h  e  e  nen  had  been 
long  unaccustomed,  inspired  reverence:  Jame  was  a  p  nee  of  great 
abilities,  and  conducted  his  operations  witl   much  p  ude  ce.    He  was  in 

*  AeotemporarymankiBli  tftlter  describealbeBec&laiu  Uea  ery  ng  m  ib  tivle Latin :  ''In 
dlebus  illla,  nan  emt  lei  In  Scotia,  acd  quiiiboi  potencio    m    u  toreni    pp  "Ba   ;  «t  toUtm  regnuu 

punfa;  BtjuBtiilarcl^ataexiraWfininoa  resnleiulavit       Chart   at     Mm    apud  limes  Eeay, 

fAeie.  P.  1421.  ;  Aol  30.  P.  1424, 
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fiiendship  with  Ei^land,  and  closely  allied  wilh  the  French  king :  he  was 
adored  b^  the  people,  who  enjoyea  unusual  security  and  happiness  under 
his  administration:  and  aJI  his  acquisitions,  however  fatal  to  the  bod^  o( 
the  nobles,  had  been  gained  by  attacks  upon  individuals  ;  were  obtained 
by  decisions  of  Jaw,  and,  being;  founded  on  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
pei'sons  who  sutfered,  might  excite  murmurs  and  apprehensions,  but 
afforded  no  colourable  pretest  for  a  general  rebellion,  it  was  not  so  with 
the  next  attempt  which  the  kina;  made.  Encouraged  by  the  facility  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  adTanced,  he  yentui'ed  upon  a  measure  that  irritated 
the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  and  which  the  events  show  either  to  have 
been  entered  into  with  too  much  precipitancy,  or  to  have  been  carried  on 
with  too  much  violence.  The  father  of  Geoige  Dunbar,  earl  of  March, 
had  taken  arms  against  Robert  III.  the  kirk's  Mther  ;  but  that  crime  bad 
been  pardoned,  and  his  lands  restored  by  Robert  duke  of  Albany.  James, 
on  pretext  that  the  regent  had  exceeded  his  power,  and  (hat  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  (he  kme  alone  to  pardon  treason,  or  to  alienate  lands 
annexed  to  the  crown,  obtained  a  sentence  declaring  the  pardon  to  be  void, 
.  and  depriving  Dunbar  of  (be  earldom.  Many  of  the  great  men  held  lands 
by  no  other  right  thaji  what  they  derived  from  grants  of  the  two  dukes  of 
Albany.  Such  a  decision,  though  they  had  reasvMi  to  expect  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  statute  which  the  kingnad  obtained,  occasioned  a  general 
alarm.  Though  Dunbar  was  at  present  the  only  sufferer,  the  precedent 
might  be  extended,  and  their  lilies  to  possessions  which  the^  considered 
as  the  rewards  of  Iheir  valour,  might  be  subjected  to  the  review  of  courts 
of  law,  whose  forms  of  proceeding  and Jurisdiclion  were  in  a  martial  age 
little  known,  and  extremely  odious.  Tenor  and  discontent  spread  fast 
upon  this  discovery  of  the  king's  intentions ;  the  common  danger  called  on 
the  whole  order  to  unite,  and  to  make  one  bold  stand  before  they  were 
stripped  succe^ively  of  their  acquisitions,  and  reduced  to  a  stale  of  poverty 
and  insignificance.  The  prevalence  of  these  sentiments  among  the  nobles 
encouraged  a  few  desperate  men,  the  friends  or  followers  of  (hose  who 
bad  been  the  chief  auflereis  under  the  king's  administration,  to  form  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  life.  The  first  uncertain  intelligence  of  this  was  brought 
him  while  he  lay  in  his  camp  before  Roxburgh  castle.  He  durst  not  con- 
fide "in  nobles,  to  whom  he  had  given  so  many  causes  of  di^usf,  but  in- 
stantly dismissed  them  and  (heir  vassals,  and  retiring  to  a  monasteiy  near 
Perth,  was  soon  after  murdered  there  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  AH  our 
historians  mention  with  astonishment  this  circumstance,  of  the  king's  dis- 
banding his  army  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  necessary  for  his  preservation. 
A  king,  say  Ihey,  surrounded  with  his  barons,  is  secure  from  secret  treason, 
and  may  defy  open  rebellion.  But  those  veiy  bamns  were  the  persons 
whom  he  chiefly  dreaded ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  this  review  of  nis  ad- 
ministration, that  he  bad  greater  reason  to  apprehend  danger  than  to  exj>ect 
defence  from  their  hands.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  James,  thai  his  maxims 
and  manners  were  too  refined  for  the  age  in  which  be  lived.  Happy  I  bad 
be  reigned  in  a  kir^dom  more  civilized;  his  love  of  peace,  of  justice,  and 
of  elegance,  would  have  rendered  his  schemes  successful ;  and,  instead  of 
perisliing  because  he  had  attempted  too  much,  a  grateful  people  woula 
have  applauded  and  seconded  his  efforts  to  reform  and  improve  them. 

CrichtQU,  the  most  able  man  of  those  who  bad  the  direction  of  affiiiis 
during  the  minority  of  James  II.,  had  been  (he  minister  of  James  I.,  and 
well  acquainted  with  his  resolution  of  humbling  the  nobility.  He  did  not 
relinquish  the  design,  and  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  pupil  with  the 
same  seniiments.  But  what  James  had  attempted  to  effect  slowly  and  by 
.egal  means,  his  son  and  Crichton  pursued  with  the  impetuosity  natural  Jc 
Scotsmen,  and  with  the  (ierceness  peculiar  (o  that  age.  William,  the  sistn 
earl  of  Douglas,  was  the  first  victim  to  their  barbarous  policy.  Tbat  youig 
nobleman  (as  we  have  already  obscrvedl,  contemning  the  authority  of  ac 
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infant  prince,  almost  openly  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  aspired  fo  inde- 
pendence. Crichlon,  too  high  spirited  to  bear  such  an  insult,  out  too  weak 
to  curb  or  bring  to  justice  so  powerful  an  otFender,  decoyed  him  by  many 
promises  to  an  interview  intiie  castle  of  Edinbuigh,  and,  notwithstanding 
these,  murdered  both  bim  and  his  brother.  Crichlon,  however,  gained  JiltJe 
by  this  act  of  treachery,  which  rendered  bim  univeisally  odious.  William, 
the  eighfh  earl  of  Douglas,  was  no  less  powerful,  and  no  less  formidable  to 
the  cro«  n.  By  forming  the  league  which  we  already  mentioned  with  (be 
earl  ol  Crawford  and  other  barons,  be  had  united  against  his  sovereign 
almost  one  half  of  bis  kingdom.  But  his  credulity  led  bim  into  the  same 
anaie  which  had  been  fatal  to  the  former  earl.  Relying  on  the  kill's 
promises,  who  had  now  attained  to  (he  years  of  manhood,  and  having 
obtained  i  safe  conduct  under  the  great  seal,  be  ventured  to  meet  bim  in 
Stirling  Castle.  James  ure;ed  him  to  dissolve  that  dangerous  confederacy 
into  which  he  had  entered ;  the  earl  obstinately  refused.  "  If  vou  wiU 
not,"  said  the  enraged  monarch,  drawing  his  dagger,  "  this  shall ;"  and 
stabbed  bim  to  the  Keart.  An  action  so  unworthy  of  a  kii^  filled  the  nation 
with  astonishment  and  with  horror.  The  earl's  vassals  ran  to  arms  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  draggiie  the  safe  conduct,  which  the  king  had  granted 


town,  and  threatened  to  besiege  if 
ensued  ;  on  what  terms  is  not  known.  But  the  kill's  jealousy,  and  the 
new  earl's  power  and  resentment,  prevented  it  from  being  of  long  continu- 
ance. Both  took  tbe  field  at  the  head  of  tbeir  armies,  and  met  near  Aber- 
corn.  That  of  the  earl,  composed  chiefly  of  borderers,  was  far  superior  to 
tbe  kite's  both  in  number  and  in  valour  ;,and  a  single  battle  must,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  decided  whether  the  house  of  Stuart  or  of  Douglas  was 
henceforth  to  possess  the  throne  of  Scotland.  But  while  his  troops  impa- 
tiently expected  the  signal  fo  eng^e,  the  earl  ordered  tbem  to  retire  to 
tbeir  camp ;  and  sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,  the  person  in  whom  he 
placed  the  ^atest  confidence,  convinced  of  his  want  of  genius  to  improve 
an  opportunity,  or  of  his  want  of  courage  to  seize  a  crown,  deserted  him 
that  very  night.  This  example  was  followed  by  many;  and  the  earl, 
despised  or  forsaken  by  all,  was  soon  driven  out  of  tbe  kingdom,  and  obliged 
to  depend  for  his  subsistence  on  the  friendship  of  tbe  king  of  England, 
The  ruin  of  this  great  family,  which  had  so  long  rivalled  andoverawed  the 
crown,  and  the  terror  with  which  such  an  example  of  unsuccessful  ambition 
filled  the  nobles,  secured  tbe  king,  for  some  lime,  from  opposition ;  and  the 
royal  authority  remained  uncontrolled  and  almost  absolute.  James  did  not 
suffer  this  favourable  interval  to  pass  unimproved ;  he  procured  the  consent 
of  parliament  to  laws  more  advantageous  to  the  preiogative,  and  more  sub- 
versive of  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  than  were  ever  obtained  by  any 
former  or  subsequent  monarch  of  Scotland, 

By  one  of  these,  not  only  all  tbe  vast  possessions  of  tbe  earl  of  Douglas 
were  annesed  to  the  crown,  but  all  prior  and  future  alienations  of  crown 
lands  were  declared  to  be  void ;  and  the  kii^  was  empowered  fo  seize 
ihem  at  pleasure,  without  any  process  or  form  of  law,  aod  oblige  tlie  pos- 
sessors to  refund,  whatever  they  bad  received  from  them.*  A  dreadful 
instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  a  prince ! 

Another  law  prohibited  the  wardetiship  of  the  marches  to  be  granted 
hereditarily;  restrained,  in  several  Instances,  Ibejurisdictionof  that  ofSce  ; 
andestencEed  the  authorify  of  the  kill's  courts.t 

By  a  third,  it  was  enacted  that  no  regality,  or  exclusive  right  of  adminis- 
tering justice  within  a  man's  own  lands,  should  be  granted  in  time  to  come, 
without  the  consent  of  parliament  ■^.  a  condition  which  implied  almost  an 
express  prohibition.    Those  nobles  who  already  possessed  that  great  pri- 

»  Acl4l.  P.  1455.       t  [liid.  Ael.4a        J  Acl 4a.  P.  1435, 
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vilep  would  naturally  be  solicitous  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  common, 
by  being  bestowed  on  many.  Those  who  had  not  themsehes  attained  it 
TOould  envy  others  the  acqucsition  of  such  a  flatterii^  distinction,  and  both 
would  concur  in  rejecting  (he  claims  of  new  pretenders. 

By  a  fourth  act,  all  new  grants  of  hereditary  offices  were  prohibited,  aod 
those  obtained  since  the  death  of  the  last  king  were  revoked.* 

Each  of  these  statutes  undermined  some  of  the  great  pillars  on  which  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  rested.    During  the  remainder  of  his  reign  this 

Erince  pursued  the  plan  which  he  had  begun  with  the  utmost  vigour :  and 
ad  not  a  sudden  dealJi,  occasioned  by  the  splinter  of  a  cannon  which  burst 
near  him  at  the  siege  of  Rosbui^h,  prevented  n is  prc^^ess,  he  wanted  neither 
genius  nor  courage  to  perfect  it ;  and  Scotland  might,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  the  first  Icingdom  in  Europe  which  would,  have  seen  the  subver- 
sion of  the  feudal  system. 

James  III.  discovered  no  less  eagerness  than  his  father  or  grandfather  to 
humble  the  nobility ;  but,  far  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  abilities  and 
address,  he  adopted  a  plan  extremely  impolitic,  and  his  reign  was  dis- 
astrous, as  well  as  his  end  tragical.  Under  the  feudal  governments,  the 
nobles  were  not  only  the  king^  ministers,  and  possessed  of  all  the  great 
offices  of  power  or  of  irujt ;  they  were  likewise  his  companions  and  favour- 
ites, and  hardly  any  but  they  approached  his  person  or  were  entitled  to  his 
regard.  But  James,  who  both  feared  and  haled  his  nobles,  kept  Ihem  at 
an  unusual  distance,  and  bestowed  every  mark  of  confidence  ami  affection 
upon  a  few  mean  persons,  of  professions  so  dishonourable  as  ought  to  have 
rendered  them  unworthy  of  hia  presence.  Shut  up  with  these  In  his  castle 
of  Stirling,  he  seldom  appeared  in  public,  and  amused  himself  m  architec- 
ture, music,  and  other  arts,  which  were  then  little  esteemed.  The  nobles 
beheld  the  power  and  favour  of  these  minions  with  ind^nation.  Even  the 
sanguinary  measures  of  his  father  provoked  them  less  than  his  neglect. 
Individuals  alone  suffered  by  the  former ;  by  the  tatter,  every  man  thought 
himself  injured  because  all  were  contemned.  Their  discontent  was  much 
heightened  by  the  king's  recalling  all  rights  to  crown  lands,  hereditary 
offices,  regalities,  and  every  other  concession  which  was  detrimental  to  his 
prercgative,and  which  hadljeen  extorted  during  hisminority.  Combinations 
among  themselves,  secret  intrigues  with  Ef^land,  and  all  the  usual  pre. 

Saratives  for  civil  war,  were  the  effects  of  their  resentment.  Alexander 
ukeof  Albany,  and  John  earl  of  Mar,  the  king's  brothers,  two  young  men  of 
turbulentand  ambitious  spirits,  and  incensed  against  James,  who  treated  them 
with  the  same  coldness  as  he  did  the  other  great  men,  entered  deeply  into 
all  their  cabals.  The  king  detected  their  designs  before  they  were  ripe 
for  execution,  and,  seizing  his  two  brothers,  committed  the  duke  of  Albany 
to  Edinbuigh  Castle,  The  earl  of  Mar,  having  remonstrated  with  too  much 
boldness  against  the  kill's  conduct,  was  muraered,  if  we  may  believe  our 
historians,  by  hia  command.  Albany,  ap^hensive  of  the  same  fate,  made 
his  escape  out  of  the  castle  and  fled  infoTrance.  Concern  for  the  king's 
honour,  or  indignation  at  his  measures,  were  peiiaps  the  motives  which 
first  induced  him  to  join  the  malecontents.  But  James's  attachment  to 
favourites  rendering  him  every  day  more  odious  to  the  nobles,  the  prosi)ect 
of  the  advanf^es  which  might  be  derived  from  their  general  disaffection, 
added  lo  the  resentment  which  he  felt  on  account  of  his  brother's  death  and 
hbown  injuries,  soon  inspired  Albany  with  more  ambitious  and  criminal 
thoughts.  He  concluded  a  Ireaiy  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  in  which 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  king  of  Scots ;  and,  in  return  for  the 
assistance  which  was  promised  him  towards  dethroning  his  brother,  he 
bound  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  kingdom,  to  swear 
fealty  and  do  homage  o  tte  English  monarch,  to  renounce  the  ancient  *lli- 
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ance  with  France,  to  contract  a  new  one  with  England,  and  to  surrender 
some  of  the  strongest  castles  and  most  valuable  counties  io  Scotland.* 
That  aid,  which  the  duke  so  baseiy  purchased  at  the  price  of  his  own 
iwnour  and  the  independence  of  his  country,  waa  punctually  granted  him, 
anil  the  duke  of  Gloucester  with  a  powerful  army  conducted  him  towards 
Scijtland.  The  danger  of  a  foreign  invasion  obliged  James  to  implore  the 
asaislance  of  those  nobles  whom  he  had  so  long  treated  with  contempt. 
Some  of  them  were  in  close  confederacy  with  the  duke  of  Albany,  and 
apijroved  of  aJ]  his  pretensions.  OlheTS  were  impatient  for  any  event 
which  would  restore  their  order  to  its  ancient  pre-eminence.  They  seemed, 
however,  to  enter  with  zeal  into  the  measures  of  their  soS'ereign  for  the 
defe  ice  of  the  kingdom  against  ils  invaders,t  and  took  the  field  al  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army  of  their  followers,  but  with  a  stronger  disposition 
to  redress  their  own  grievances  than  to  annoy  the  enemy ;  and  wilh  a  fixed 
resolution  of  punishing  those  minions  whose  insolence  laey  could  no  longer 
tolerate.  This  resolution  they  executed  in  the  camp  near  Lauder,  with  a 
military  despatch  and  rfeour.  Havii^  previously  concerted  their  plan,  the 
earls  of  Ai^s,  Huntly,  Lennox,  followed  by  almost  all  the  barons  of  chief 
note  in  the  army,  forcibly  entered  the  apartment  of  their  soKereign,  seized 
all  his  favourites  except  one  Ramsay,  whom  they  could  not  tear  from  the 
king,  in  whose  arms  he  took  shelter,  and,  without  any  form  of  trial,  banged 
them  instantly  over  a  bridge.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  those  who 
had  engrossed  the  king's  affection,  were  Cochran,  a  mason ;  Hommil,  a 
tailor;  Leonard,  a  smith;  Rc^rs,  a  musician;  and  Torsifan,  a  fenciM; 
master.  So  despicable  a  retinue  discovers  the  capricious! less  of  James^ 
character,  and  accounts  for  the  indignation  of  the  nobles  when  they  beheld 
the  favour  due  to  them  bestowed  on  such  unworthy  objects. 

James  had  no  reason  to  confide  in  an  army  so  little  under  bis  command, 
and,  dismissii^'it,  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  After 
various  intrigues,  Albany's  lands  and  honours  were  at  length  restored  to 
him,  and  he  seemed  even  to  have  trained  his  brother's  favour  by  some 
important  services.  But  their  friendship  was  not  of  long  duration.  James 
abandoned  himself  once  more  to  the  guidance  of  favourites;  and  the  fate 
of  those  who  had  suffered  at  Lauder  did  not  deter  others  from  courtine 
that  dangerous  pre-eminence.  Albany,  on  pretext  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  take  away  his  life  by  pojson.  Red  from  court,  and,  retiriiE  to 
his  castle  at  Dunbar,  drew  thither  a  greater  numberof  barons  than  attended  . 
on  the  king  himself.  At  the  same  time  he  renewed  his  former  confederacy 
with  Edward ;  the  earl  of  Angus  openly  n^otiated  that  infamous 
treaty;  other  barons  were  ready  to  concur  wilh  it;  and  if  the  sudden 
dealt)  of  Edward  had  not  prevented  Albany's  receiving  any  aid  from  Eng- 
land, the  crown  of  Scotland  would  probably  have  been  the  reward  of  this 
.  unworthy  combination  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  But,  instead  ot 
any  hopes  of  reigning^  in  Scotland,  he  found,  iipon  the  death  of  Edward, 
that  he  could  not  reside  there  in  safety ;  and  flying  first  to  Er^land  and 
then  to  France,  he  seems  from  that  time  tohave  taken  no  part  in  theaffiiiis 
of  his  native  country.  Emboldened  by  his  retreat,  the  kir^  and  his  minis- 
ters multiplied  the  insults  which  they  offered  to  the  nobilify.  A  standing 
guard,  a  thing  unknown  under  the  feudal  governments,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  familiarity  and  confidence  with  which  monarchs  then  lived  amidst 
their  nobles,  was  raised  for  (he  king's  defence,  and  the  command  of  it 
eiven  to  Ramsay,  lately  created  earl  of  Bolhwell,  the  same  person  who 
had  so  narrowly  escaped  when  his  companions  were  put  lo  death  at  Lau- 
der As  if  this  precaution  had  not  been  sufficient,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  forbidding  any  person  to  appear  in  arms  within  the  precincts  of  the 
court  ;J  which,  at  a  time  when  no  man  of  rank  left  his  own  house  without 
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a  numerous  retinue  of  armed  followers,  was,  in  effect,  debarring  the  nobles 
froin  all  access  to  llie  kins;.  Jsmes,  at  the  same  time,  became  fonder  ot 
retireinent  than  ever,  and  sunk  in'  indolence  or  superstition,  or  attentive 
only  to  amusements,  devolved  his  whole  authority  upon  his  favourites.  So 
many  injuries  provoked  the  most  considerable  nobles  lo  take  arms  ;  and 
havinff  persuaded  or  obliged  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  the  king's  eldest  son, 
a  youm  of  fifteen,  to  set  bimself  at  their  head,  they  openly  declared  their 
intenfion  of  depriving  James  of  a  crown,  of  wnich  he  had  discovered 
himself  to  be  so  unvvorfhy.  RousM  by  this  danger,  the  king  quitted  his 
retirement,  took  tlie  field,  and  encountered  them  near  Bannockbum ;  but 
the  valour  of  the  borderers,  of  whom  the  army  of  the  malecontents  was 
chiefly  composed,  sooa  put  his  troops  to  flight,  and  he  himself  was  slain  in 
the  pursuit.  Suspicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment  lo  favourites, 
and  all  the  vices  of  a  feeble  mind,  are  visible  in  his  whole  conduct;  but 
the  character  of  a  cruel  andunrelenting  tyrant  seems  to  be  unjustly  affixed 
to  him  by  our  historians.  His  neglect  of  the  nobles  irritated,  but  did  not 
weaken  them ;  and  their  discontent,  the  immoderate  ambition  of  his  two 
brothers,  and  theu-  unnatural  confederacies  with  England,  were  sufficient 
to  have  disturbed  a  more  vigorous  administration,  and  to  have  rendered  a 
prince  of  superior  talents  unhappy. 

The  indignation  which  many  persona  of  rank  expressed  against  the  con- 
duct ofthe  conspirators,  together  with  the  terror  of  the  senlenceof  excommu- 
nication which  the  pone  pronounced  against  them,  obliged  them  to  use  (heir 
vic^D^7withgl'eat  moderation  and  humanity.  Being  conscious  how  detest- 
able the  crime  of  imbruing  (heir  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereign 
appeared,  they  endeavoured  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  their  countiy 
men,  and  to  atone  for  the  treatment  of  (he  father  by  their  loyalty  and  duty 
towards  the  son.  They  placed  bim  instantly  on  the  throne,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  soon  united  in  acknowledging  his  authority. 

James  IV.  was  naturally  generous  and  brave ;  he  felt  in  a  high  degree 
all  the  passions  which  animate  a  young  and  noble  mind.  He  loved  mag- 
nificence, he  delighted  in  war,  and  was  eager  lo  obtain  fame.  During  his 
reign,  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enmity  between  the  kii^  and  nobles 
seems  almost  entirely  to  hare  ceased.  He  envied  not  their  splendour, 
because  it  contributed  to  the  ornament  of  bis  court  ^  nor  did  he  dread  their 
power,  which  he  considered  as  the  security  of  his  kingdom,  not  as  an  object 
of  terror  lo  himself.  This  confidence  on  liis  part  met  with  the  proper 
return  of  duty  and  auction  on  theirs ;  and,  in  his  war  with  England,  he 
experienced  liow  much  a  king  beloved  by  his  nobles  is  able  to  perform. 
Though  the  ardour  of  his  courage  and  the  spirit  of  chivahy,  rather  than 
the  prospect  of  any  national  advant^e,  induced  him  to  declare  war  against 
England,  such  was  the  zeal  of  his  subjects  for  the  king's  gloiy,  that  he 
was  followed  by  as  gallant  an  army  as  ever  any  of  his  ancestors  had  led 
upon  English  ground.  But  though  James  himself  formed  no  scheme  dan- 
gerous or  detrimental  to  the  aristocracy,  his  reign  was  distinguished  by 
an  event  extremely  fatal  to  it ;  and  one  accidental  blow  humbled  it  more 
than  all  the  premeditated  attacks  of  preceding  kii^.  In  the  rash  and 
unfortunate  battle  of  Flowden  a  brave  nobility  chose  rather  to  die  than  lo 
desert  their  sovereign.  Twelve  earls,  thirteen  lords,  five  eldest  sons  of 
noblemen,  and  an  incredible  number  of  barons,  fell  with  the  king.*    The 
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Albany,  a  manof  genius  and  enterprise,  anative  of  France,  and  accustomed 
to  a  government  where  the  power  of  Ihe  king  was  already  great ;  though 
he  made  many  bold  attempts  fo  extend  the  royal  authority ;  though  he  put 
to  death  lord  Home,  and  banished  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  two  noblemen  of 
greatest  influence  in  the  kingdom,  the  aristocracv  lost  no  ground  under  hia 
administration.  A  stranger  to  the  manners,  the  laws,  and  the  iarguage  of 
the  people  whom  he  was  called  to  rule,  he  acted,  on  some  occasions,  rather 
like  a  viceroy  of  the  Freoch  kine;  than  the  governor  of  Scotland ;  but  the 
nobles  asserted  their  own  privifeges,  and  contended  for  the  interest  ot 
their  country  with  a  boldness  which  convinced  him  of  their  independence, 
and  of  the  impotence  of  bis  own  authority.  After  several  unsuccessful 
Struggles,  he  voluntarily  retired  lo  France ;  and  the  king  being  then  in  his 
thirteentli  year,  Ihe  nobles  agreed  that  he  should  assume  the  government, 
and  that  eight  persons  should  be  appointed  to  attend  him  by  turns,  and  to 
advise  and  assist  him  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  earl  oi 
Aneus,  who  was  one  of  that  number,  did  not  long  remain  satisfied  with 
Eucn  divided  power.  He  gained  some  of  his  colle^ues,  removed  others, 
and  intimidated  the  rest.  When  the  term  of  his  attendance  expired,  he 
still  retained  authority,  to  which  all  were  obliged  to  submit,  because  none 
of  them  were  in  a  condition  to  dispute  it.  The  affection  of  the  young 
king  was  the  only  fhiiffi  wanting  to  (ix  arid  perpetuate  bis  power.  But  an 
active  and  high-spirited  prince  submitted  with  great  impatience  to  the 
restraint  in  which  he  was  kept.  It  il!  suited  bis  years  or  his  disposition  to 
be  confined  as  a  prisoner  wilnin  his  own  palace ;  to  be  treated  with  no 
respecl,  and  to  be  deprived  of  all  power.  He  could  not  on  some  occasions 
conceal  his  resentroeiit  and  indignation.  Angus  foresaw  that  he  had  much 
to  dread  from  these ;  and  as  he  could  not  gain  the  king's  heart,  he  resolved 
to  make  sure  of  his  person.  James  was  continually  surrounded  by  the 
earl's  spies  and  confidants ;  many  eyes  watched  all  his  motions,  and  ob- 
served evenr  step  he  took.  But  the'king's  eagerness  to  obtain  liberty 
eluded  all  their  vigilance.  Hs  escaped  from  Falkland,  and  fled  to  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  the  residence  of  tlie  queen  his  mother,  and  the  only 

Elace  oi^  strengui  in  the  kingdom  which  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Doug- 
ises.  The  nobles,  of  whom  some  were  influenced  by  their  hatred  to 
Angus,  and  others  by  their  respecl  for  the  king,  crowded  to  Stirling,  and 
his  court  was  soon  filled  wilh  persons  of  the  grealest  distinction.  The 
earl,  though  astonished  at  this  tinexpecled  revolution,  resolved  at  first  to 
make  one  Dold  push  for  recoverina;  his  authority,  by  marching  to  Stirlii^ 
at  the  head  of  his  followers  ;  but  he  wanted  either  courage  or  slref^th  to 
execute  this  resolution.  In  a  parliament  held  soon  af^er,  he  and  his  adhe- 
rents were  attainted,  and,  after  escapirg  irom  many  dangers,  and  enduring 
much  misery,  he  was  at  length  obiiged  to  fly  into  England  for  refuge. 

James  had  now  not  only  the  name,  but,  though  extremely  young,  the 
full  authority  of  a  king.  He  was  inferior  to  no  prince  of  that  age  in 
gracefulness  of  person,  or  in  vigour  of  mind.  His  understand ii^  was 
good,  and  his  heart  warm  ;  the  former  capable  of  great  improvement,  and 
the  latter  susceptible  of  the  best  impressions.  But,  accoraing  (o  the  usual 
fate  of  princes  who  are  called  to  the  throne  in  their  infaiicy,his education 
had  been  neglected.  His  private  preceptois  were  more  ready  to  flatter 
than  to  instruct  him.  It  was  the  interest  of  those  who  governed  the  king- 
dom to  prevent  him  from  knowing  too  much.  The  eari  of  Ai^u?,  in  order 
to  divert  him  from  business,  gave  him  an  early  taste  for  such  pleasures  as 
afterwards  occupied  and  engrossed  him  more  than  became  a  king.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  discover  in  James  all  ihe  features  of  a  great  but  uncultivated 
spirit.  On  the  one  hand,  violent  passions,  implacable  resentment,  an 
immoderate  desire  of  power,  and  the  utmost  rage  at  disappointment.  On 
the  other,  love  to  his  people,  zeal  for  the  punifliment  of  private  oppress- 
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on,  confidence  m  his  favourites,  and  the  most  ei^agiiig  openness  and 
affabiiiiy  of  behaviour. 

What  he  himself  had  suffered  from  fhe  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles 
led  him  early  to  imitate  his  predecessors  in  their  attempts  to  humble  them. 
The  plan  he  foimed  for  that  purpose  was  more  profound,  more  systematic, 
and  pursued  with  greater  constancy  and  steadiness,  than  that  of  any  of  bis 
ancestors :  and  the  influence  of  the  events  in  bis  reign  upon  those  of  the 
subsequent  period  renders  it  necessary  to  explain  his  conduct  at  crealer 
length,  and  to  enler  info  a  more  minute  delail  of  bia  actions.  JHe  had 
penelralioD  euouffh  to  discover  those  defects  in  the  schemes  adopted  by 
former  kings,  which  occasioned  their  miscarriage.  The  examples  of 
James  I.  had  taught  him  that  wise  laws  operate  slowly  on  a  rude  people, 
and  that  the  fierce  spirit  of  Ihe  feudal  nobles  was  not  to  be  subduea  by 
these  alone.  The  effects  of  the  violent  measures  of  James  11.  convinced 
him  that  the  oppression  of  one  great  family  is  apt  either  to  excite  the  sus- 
picion and  resentment  of  the  other  nobles,  or  to  enrich  with  its  spoils  some 
new  family,  which  wouid  soon  adopt  the  same  sen'iments,  and  become 
equally  formidable  to  the  crown;  He  saw,  from  the  fatal  end  of  James  III., 
that  neglect  was  sftll  more  intolerable  to  the  nobles  than  oppression,  and 
that  die  minietyy  of  new  men  and  favourites  was  both  diahonourable  and 
daigerous  to  a  prince.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  that  the  authority  of  the 
crown  was  not  suiiicienl  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  that  without  some  new  accession  of  strength  he  could  expect  no  better 
success  in  the  struggle  than  hi.i  anceslors.  In  this  eslremity  he  applied 
himself  to  the  clergjf,  hopirg  that  they  would  both  reiish  bis  plan,  and 
concur,  with  al!  their  influence,  in  enabling  him  to  put  it  in  execution. 
Under  the  feudal  government,  the  church,  beinff  reckoned  a  third  estate, 
had  its  representatives  in  pariiament ;  the  number  of  these  was  consider- 
able, and  they  possessed  great  influence  in  that  assembly.  The  super- 
stition of  former  kii^,  and  the  zeal  of  maiiy  ages  of  ignorance,  had 
bestowed  on  ecclesiastics  a  great  proportion  oi^  the  national  we alth ;  and 


the  authority  which  they  acquired  by  the  reverence  of  (he  people 
superior  even  to  that  which  they  derived  fiom  their  riches.  This  poi 
(ijl  body,  however,  depended  entirely  on  Ihe  crown.    The  popes,  not- 


withstanding their  attention,  to  extend  iheir  usurpations,  bad  neglected 
Scotland  as  a  distant  and  poor  kingdom,  and  pennitted  its  kings  to  exercise 
poweia  which  they  disputed  with  more  considerable  princes.  The  Scot- 
tish monarchs  had  the  sole  right  of  nomination  lo  vacant  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  ;*  and  James  naturally  concluded,  that  men  who  expected  prefer 
ment  fiain  his  favour  would  be  willing  to  merit  it  by  promolinc;  his 
designs.  Happily  for  bim,  the  nobles  had  not  yet  recovered  the  blow 
which  fell  on  Iheir  order  at  Flowden  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  either  from 
their  conduct  or  from  the  character  given  of  them  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
(he  English  envoy  in  Scotland,  they  were  men  of  Utile  genius,  of  no  exjie- 
rience  in  business,  and  incapable  of  acting  either  with  unanimity  or  with 
vigour.  Many  of  the  cieigy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  distii^uished  by 
fheir  great  abilities,  and  no  less  by  their  ambition.  Various  causes  of 
di^ust  subsisted  between  them  and  tbe  martial  nobles,  who  were  apt  lo 
view  the  pacific  character  of  ecclesiastics  with  some  degree  of  contempt, 
and  who  envied  their  power  and  wealth.  By  acting  in  concert  with  the 
king,  they  not  only  would  gratify  bim,  but  avenge  themselves,  and  hoped 
to  a^andize  their  own  order  by  depressing  those  who  were  Iheir  sole 
tivals,  Secure  of  so  powerful  a  concurrence,  James  ventured  to  proceed 
with  greater  boldness.  In  (he  first  heat  of  resentment  he  had  driven  the 
■jarl  of  Angus  out  of  the  kingdom  j  and,  sensible  thai  a  person  so  far  supe- 
rior to  the  other  nobles  in  abilities,  might  create  many  obstacles  which 
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would  retard  or  render  ineffectual  all  his  schemes,  he  solemnly  swore  (bat 
he  would  never  permit  him  to  return  into  Scotland;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  king  of  England,  he  adhered  to  his  tow 
with  unrelenting  obstinacy.  He  then  proceeaed  to  repair  the  fortifications 
of  Edinburgh,  Stirliig,  and  other  castles,  and  to  fill  hb  magazin  s  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  Having  taken  these  precautions  br  way  of 
defence,  he  began  to  treat  the  nobility  with  the  utmost  coldness  and 
reserve.  Those  dfices  which  they  were  apt  from  long  possession  to  con 
sider  as  appropriated  to  their  order,  were  now  bestowed  on  ecclesiastics, 
who  alone  possessed  the  kill's  ear,  and,  together  with  a  few  gentlemen  of 
inferior  rank  to  whom  be  bad  communicated  his  schemes,  were  intrusted 
with  the  man^ement  of  all  public  affaiis.  These  ministers  were  chosen 
with  judgment ;  and  cardinal  Beatoun,  who  soon  became  the  most  emi- 
nent among  Ihem,  was  a  man  of  superior  genius.  These  served  the  king 
with  fidelity;  lb  ey  carried  on  his  measures  jvitb  vigour,  with  reputation, 
and  with  success.  James  no  loiter  concealed  his  distrust  of  the  nobles, 
and  sulTered  no  opportunity  of  mortifying  Ihem  to  escape.  Slight  offences 
were  aggravated  mto  real  crimes,  and  punished  with  severity.  Every 
accusation  against  persons  of  rank  was  heard  with  pleasure,  every  appeal^ 
ance  of  guilt  was  examined  with  rigour,  and  every  trial  proved  lafal  to 
those  who  were  accused :  the  banisnii^  Hephuni,  ear!  oi^  BothweH,  for 
reasons  e:!tremely  frivolous,  beheading  the  eldest  son  of  lord  Forbes  with- 
out sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  the  condemning  lady  Glamis,  a 
sister  of  the  earl  of  Ai^us,  to  he  burned  for  .the  crime  of  witchcraft,  ot 
which,  even  that  credulous  age  believed  her  innocent,  are  monuments  both 
of  the  king's  hatred  of  the  nobility,  of  the  severity  of  his  government,  and 
of  the  stretches  he  made  towards  absolute  power.  By  these  acta  ot 
authority  he  tried  the  spirit  of  the  nobles,  and  how  much  they  were  will- 
it^  to  bear.  Their  patience  increased  his  contempt  for  them,  and  added 
lo  the  ardour  and  boldness  with  which  he  pursued  hia  plan.  Meanwhile 
they  observed  the  tendency  of  his  schemes  with  concern  and  with  resent- 
ment ;  but  the  king's  sagacity,  the  vigilance  of  his  ministers,  and  the  want 
of  a  proper  leader,  made  it  dangerous  to  concert  any  measures  for  their 
defence,  and  impossible  to  act  with  becoming  v%our.  James  and  his 
counsellors,  by  a  false  step  which  they  took,  presented  to  them,  at  length, 
an  advant^e  which  they  did  not  fail  to  improve. 
.  Motives,  which  are  well  known,  bad  prompt  d  H  nry  VIII.  to  disclaim 
the  pope's  authority,  and  to  seize  the  reven         f  h  1     clei^y.    His 

system  of  reformation  satisfied  none  of  his  Ij  ta  S  vere  enraged 
because  he  had  proceeded  so  far,  otheis  m    m      d  b  he  proceeded 

no  farther.  By  his  imperious  temper,  and  It  t  p  rs  utions  of  the 
zealots  for  popery  and  the  converts  to  Ih  p  t  I  t  p  ions,  he  was 
equally  formidable  to  both.  Henry  was  alra  a  th  t  tl  g  eral  dissatis- 
faction of  his  people  might  encourage  h  m  n  th  continent  to 
invade  his  kingdom.  He  knew  that  boti  th  pop  nd  the  emperor 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scot  d  ci  ured  to  engage 
him  in  an  alliance  against  England.  He  re  1  d  tb  f  to  disappoint 
the  effects  of  their  negotiations,  by  enterii^  I  1  nion  with  his 
nephew.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  transmitted  to  James  an  elabo- 
rate memorial,  presentiig  tne  numerous  encroachments  of  the  See  of 
Rome  upon  the  rights  of  sovereigns  ;*  and  that  he  might  induce  him  more 
certainly  to  adopt  the  same  measures  for  abolishii^  papal  usurpation, 
which  had  pEoved  so  efficacious  in  Ei^land,  he  sent  ambassadors  int* 
Scotland,  to  propose  a  personal  interview  with  him  at  York.  It  waa 
plainly  James's  interest  to  accept  this  invitation;  the  assistance  of  so 
powerful  an  ally,  the  high  honours  which  were  promised  him,  and  Il» 
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Jibera!  subsidies  he  might  have  obtained,  would  have  added  no  little  dig- 
nity to  his  domestic  ^vernment,  and  must  have  greatly  facilitated  ifie 
esecntion  of  his  favounle  plan.  On  the  otherhand,  a  war  with  England, 
which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  if  he  rejected  Henri's  offers  of  friendship, 
was  inconsistent  with  allnis  views.  This  v/ould  bring  him  to  depend  on 
his  barons  ;  an  army  could  not  be  raised  without  their  assistance ;  to  call 
nobles  incensed  against  their  prince  into  the  field  was  to  unite  his  enemies, 
to  make  them  sensible  of  their  own  strength,  and  to  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  their  wrongs.  James,  who  was  not  ignorant  that  all 
these  consequences  might  follow  a  breach  with  England,  listened  at  first 
to  Henry's  proposal,  and  consented  lo  the  interview  at  York.  But  the 
clergy  dreaded  a  union  which  must  have  been  established  on  the  niins  of 
the  cnuTch.  Henry  had  taken  ^reat  pains  to  infuse  into  his  nephew  his 
own  sentiments  concerning  religion,  and  bad  frequeiilly  solicited  liim,  by 
ambassadors,  to  renounce  the  usurped  dominion  of  the  pope,  which  waa 
no  leas  dishonourable  to  princes  tlian  grievous  to  their  subjects.  The 
cleigy  had  hitherto,  with  great  address,  diverted  the  king  from  regardii^ 
tiiese  solicitations.  But  in  an  amicable  conference  Heniy  expected,  and 
they  feared,  that  James  would  yield  to  his  entreaties,  or  be  convinced  by 
his  arguments.  They  knew  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  an 
alluring  object  to  a  prince  who  wanted  money,  and  who  loved  it ;  that  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  ecclesiastics  raised  (he  indignation  of  the  nobles ; 
that  their  indecent  lives  gave  offence  to  the  people ;  that  the  protestant 
■opinions  were  spreadii^  fast  throughout  the  nation ;  and  that  a  universal 
defection  from  the  established  chureh  would  he  the  consequence  of  givii^ 
the  smallest  degree  of  encouragement  to  these  principles.  For  these  rea- 
sons they  employed  all  their  credit  with  the  Tting,  and  had  recourse  to 
«very  artifice  and  insinuation,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  a  journey  which 
must  have  been  so  fatal  to  their  interest.  Thej  endeavoured  to  inspire 
him  with  fear,  bj^  magnifying  (he  danger  to  which  he  would  expose  his 
person  by  venturing  so  far  into  England  without  any  security  but  the  word 
of  a  prince,  who,  having  violated  every  Ihirg  venerable  and  sacred  in  reli- 
gion, was  DO  longer  to  be  trusted;  and  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
sums  which  he  mkht  have  received  frocn  Henry,  they  offered  an  annual 
donative  of  fifty  thousand  crowns ;  they  premised  to  contribute  liberally 
towards  cariying  on  a  war  with  England,  and  flattered  him  with  the  pros- 

Eect  of  immense  riches,  arising  from  the  forfeiture  of  persons  who  were  to 
s  tried  and  condemned  as  heretics.  Influenced  by  these  considerations, 
James  broke  his  agreement  with  Henry,  who,  in  especlatioo  of  meeting 
him,  had  already  come  to  York ;  and  that  haughty  and  impatient  monarch 
resented  the  affront,  by  declaring  war  against  Scotland.  His  army  was 
Boon  ready  to  invade  llie  kii^dom.  James  was  obliged  fo  have  recourse 
to  the  nobles  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions.  At  his  command  thev 
assembled  their  followers,  but  with  the  same  dispositions  which  had  am 
mated  their  ancestors  in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  and  with  a  full  resolution 
of  .imitating  Iheir  example  by  punishing  those  (o  whom  they  imputed  the 
grievances  of  which  they  had  reason  to  complain  ;  and  if  the  king's  minis- 
ters had  not  been  men  of  abilities,  superior  to  those  of  James  III,,  and  of 
considerable  interest  even  with  their  enemies,  who  could  not  agree  among 
themselves  what  victims  to  sacrifice,  the  camp  of  Fala  would  have  been  aa 
remaritable  as  that  of  Lauder,  for  (lie  daring  encroachments  of  the  nobility 
on  the  prertffative  of  the  prince.  But  though  his  ministers  were  saved 
by  this  accident,  the  nobles  had  soon  another  opportunity  of  discovering 
to  the  king  their  dissatisfaction  with  his  government,  and  their  contempt 
of  his  authofilv.  Scarci^  of  provisions,  and  the  rigour  of  the  season, 
havii^  obliged  the  Ec^lish  army  which  had  invaded  Scotland  to  retire, 
James  imagmed  that  he  could  attack  them  with  great  advantage  in  Iheii 
retreat :  but  the  principal  barons,  with  an  obstinacy  and  disdain  which 
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greatly  a^rava  ed  their  disobedience,  refused  to  advance  a  step  bej'ond 
tbe  limils  of  their  own  country.  Provoked  by  this  insult  to  himseli,  and 
suspicious  of  a  new  conspiracy  against  his  ministers,  the  king  instantly  dis- 
banded an  army  which  paid  so  little  regard  to  his  orders,  and  returned 
abruptly  into  the  heart  of  the  kii^dom. 

Ad  ambitious  and  bigh-spirited  prince  could  not  brook  such  a  mortifying 
affront.  His  hopes  of  success  had  been  rash,  and  his  despair  upon  a  dis- 
appoiulraent  was  excessive.  He  felt  himself  engaMd  in  an  unnecessary 
war  with  England,  which,  instead  of  yielding  him  the  laurels  and  triumphs 
that  he  expected,  had  b^un  with  such  circumstances  as  encouraged  the 
insolence  of  his  subjects,  and  exposed  him  to  the  scorn  of  bis  enemies. 
He  saw  how  vain  and  ineffectual  all  his  jJiiajects  lo  humble  the  nobles  had 
been ;  and  that,  though  in  times  of  peace  a  prince  may  endeavour  to 
depress  them,  they  wdl  rise  during  war  to  their  former  importance  and 
dignity.  Impatience,  resentment,  indignation,  tilled  his  bosom  by  turns 
Tne  violence  of  these  passions  altered  nis  temiier,  and  perhaps  impaired 
his  reason.  He  became  pensive,  sullen,  and  retired.  He  seemed  through 
the  day  to  be  swallowed  up  in  profound  meditation,  and  through  the 
night  he  was  disturbed  with  those  visionaiy  terrois  which  make  impression 
upon  a  weak  understanding  only,  or  a  disordered  fancy.  Inorder  to  revive 
the  king's  spirits,  an  imuad  on  the  western  borders  was  concerted  by  his 
ministers,  who  prevailed  upon  the  barons  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  to 
raise  as  many  troops  as  were  thoi^ht  necessary,  and  to  enter  the  enemy's 
country.  But  nothing  could  remove  the  king's  aversion  to  his  nobility, 
or  diminish  his  jealousy  of  their  power.  He  would  not  even  intrust  them 
with  the  command  of  the  forces  which  they  had  assembled;  that  was 
reserved  for  Oliver  Sinclair  his  favourite,  who  no  sooner  appeared  to  take 
possession  of  tbe  dignity  conferred  upon  him,  than  rage  and  indignation 
occasioned  a  universal  mutiny  in  the  armv.  Five  hundred  Ei^lian,  who 
happened  to  be  drawn  up  in  sight,  attacked  tbe  Scots  in  this  disorder. 
Hatred  to  the  king  and  contempt  of  their  general  produced  an  effect  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history.  They  overcame  the  fear  of  death, 
and  tbe  love  of  liberty;  and  ten  thousand  men  fled  before  a  number  so  far 
inferior,  without  sfrikii^a  single  blow.  No  man  was  desirous  of  a  victory 
which  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  ting  and  lo  his  favourite ;  few 
endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight;  the  English  had  the  choice  of 
what  prisoners  they  pleased  to  take ;  and  almost  every  peiaon  of  distinction 
who  was  engaged  m  tlie  expedition  remained  in  their  hands.*  This 
astonishing  event  was  a  new  proof  to  the  kir^  of  the  general  disaffection 
of  the  nobility,  and  a  new  discovery  of  bis  own  weakness  and  want  of 
authority.  Incapable  of  bearing  these  repeated  insults,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  revenge  them.  The  deepest  melancholy  and  despair  succeeded 
to  the  furious  transports  of  rage,  which  tbe  first  account  of^  the  rout  of  his 
army  occasioned.  All  the  violent  passions  which  are  tbe  enemies  of  life 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  wasted  and  consumed  a  youthful  and  vigorous 
constitution.  Some  authors  of  that  age  impute  his  untimely  death  to 
poistm ;  but  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  when  Ihey  rise  to  a  he^ht,  are  cJten 
mortal;  and  the  known  effects  of  disappointment,  anger,  and  resentment  ■ 
upon  asanguine  and  impetuous  temper  siffliciently  account  for  his  unhappy 
fete.  "  His  death  (says  Dnimmond)  proveth  his  mind  to  have  been  raised 
to  a  high  strain,  ana  ahove  mediocrity ;  he  could  die,  but  could  not  digest 
a  disaster."  Had  James  survived  this  misfortune,  one  of  two  things  must 
have  happened ;  either  the  violence  of  his  temper  would  have  ei^iged 
him  openly  to  attack  the  nobles,  who  would  have  found  in  Henry  a  willing 
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and  powerful  prolector,  and  have  derived  the  same  assistance  from  him 
which  the  malecon tents,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  did  from  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  ;  in  that  case,  a  dangerous  civil  war  must  have  been  the  certain 
consequence.  Or,  perhaps,  necessity  might  have  obliged  him  to  accept  of 
Henry  s  offers,  and  Be  reconciled  to  fis  nobility.  In  that  event,  the  church 
would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  union ;  a  refornialion,  upon  Henij's 
plan,  would  have  been  established  by  law  ;  a  great  part  of  the  lempoial- 
ides  of  ihe  church  would  have  been  seized  ;  and  the  friendship  of  the 
king  and  barons  would  have  been  cemented  by  dividii^  its  spoils. 

Such  were  the  efforts  of  our  kii^s  towards  reducing  the  esorbitant  power 
of  the  nobles.  If  they  were  not  attended  with  success,  we  must  not  for 
that  reason  conclude  that  they  were  not  conducted  with  prudence.  Eveiy 
circumstance  seems  to  have, combined  against  the  crown.  Accidental 
events  concurred  with  polihcal  causes,  in  rendering  the  best  concerted 
measures  abortive.  The  assassination  of  one  king,  the  sudden  death  of 
another,  and  the  fatal  despair  of  a  third,  contributed,  no  has  than  its  own 
natural  strength,  to  preserve  the  amtorracy  from  ruin. 

Amidst  these  stru^les,  the  influence  which  our  kii^s  ]>ossessed  in  their 
parliaments  is  a  circumstance  seemii^ly  inexplicable,  bikI  which  merits 
particular  attention.  As  these  assemblies  were  composed  chiefly  of  the 
nobles,  they,  we  are  apt  to  ime^ine,  must  have  dictated  all  their  decisions: 
but,  instead  of  this,  every  king  found  Ihem  obsequious  to  his  will,  and 
obtained  such  laws  as  he  deemed  necessary  for  extendii^  his  authority. 
All  thills  were  conducted  there  with  despatch  and  unanimity ;  and  in  none 
of  our  historians  do  we  find  an  instance  of  any  opposition  formed  against 
flie  court  in  parliament,  or  mention  of  any  dimcufty  in  canj'ing  through 
the  measures  which  were  agreeable  to  the  king.  In  order  to  account  ior 
tills  singular  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  conslilulion 
of  parliament. 

The  genius  of  the  feudal  government,  uniform  in  all  its  operations,  pro- 
duced the  same  effects  in  small  as  in  great  societies;  and  the  territory  of  a 
baron  was,  in  miniature,  the  model  of  a  kitigdom.  He  possessed  the  right 
of  jurisdiction ;  hut  those  who  depended  on  him  being  free  men,  and  not 
slaves,  could  be  tried  by  their  peers  only;  and,  therefore,  bis  vassals  were 
bound  to  attend  his  courts,  and  to  assist  both  in  passing  and  executing  his 
sentences.  When  assembled  on  these  occasions,  they  established,  by  mutual 
consent,  such  regulations  as  tended  to  the  welfare  of  their  small  society ; 
and  oiien  ^rantea,  voluntarily,  such  supplies  to  their  superior  as  his  neces- 
sities required.  Change  now  a  single  name  ;  in  place  of  baron  substitute 
king,  and  we  behold  a  pariiament  in  its  first  rudiments,  and  observe  the  fii'st 
exertions  of  those  powers  which  its  members  now  possess  as  judges,  as 
legislators,  and  as  dispensers  of  the  public  revenues.  Suitable  to  this 
idea,  are  the  appellations  of  the  kifig'a  court,*  and  of  Ihe  Idne's  great 
council,  by  which  parliaments  were  anciently  dlstiiEuished ;  and  suitable 
to  this,  likewise,  were  the  constituent  members  of  which  it  was  composed. 
in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms,  such  as  held  of  the  kii^  tn  chief  Mem  bound, 
by  the  condition  of  uieir  tenure,  to  attend  and  to  assist  in  his  courts.  Nor 
was  Uiis  esteemed  a  privilege,  but  a  seirice.j  It  was  exacted  likewise 
of  bishops,  abbots,  and  the  greater  ecclesiastics,  who,  holding  vast  posses- 
sions of  the  crown,  were  deemed  subject  to  the  same  burden.  Parliaments 
did  not  continue  loujg  in  this  state.  Cities  gradually  acquired  wealth,  a 
considerable  share  of  the  public  taxes  were  levied  on  them,  the  inhabitants 
grew  into  estimation,  and,  being  enfranchised. by  the  sovereign,a  place  in 
parliament  was  the  consequence  of  their  liberty,  and  of  their  importance. 
But  as  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  confer  such  a  privilege,  or  to  impose 

•  DuCao?p,  voc.  Uiiiitt  t  DuCange,  VQC.FIacilmn,  coLMa.    Mngna  Cbaila,atl.]l4. 
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such  a  burden  on  a  whole  community,  every  borough  was  permilted  to 
choose  one  or  two  of  its  citizens  to  appear  in  the  name  of  the  corporation ; 
aiid  the  idea  of  representation  was  first  introduced  in  this  manner.  An 
innoyation  still  more  important  naturally  followed.  The  vaasala  of  the 
crown  were  originally  few  in  number,  and  extremely  powerful ;  but  as  it 
is  impossible  to  render  proper^'  fixed  and  permanent,  many  of  their  pos- 
sessions c^me,  gradually,  and  by  various  methods  of  alienation,  to  be  split 
and  parcelled  out  into  different  hands,  flence  arose  the  diafinction  between 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  barons.  The  former  were  those  who  retained 
their  original  fiefs  undivided,  the  latter  were  the  new  and  less  potent  vas- 
sals of  the  crown.  Both  were  bound,  however,  to  perform  all  feudal 
services,  and,  of  consequence,  lo  give  attendance  in  parliament.  To  the 
lesser  barons,  who  formed  no  inconsiderable  body,  this  was  an  intolerable 
grievance.  Barons  sometimes  denied  their  tenure,  boroughs  renounced 
their  right  of  electiie,  charters  were  obtained  containii^  an  exemption 
from  attendance  :  and  the  anxiety  with  which  our  ancestors  endeavoured 
to  get  free  from  tne  obligation  of  sitting  in  parliament  is  surpassed  by  thai 
only  with  wiiich  their  posterity  solicit  lo  be  admitted  there.  In  order  to 
accommodate  both  parties  at  once,  to  secure  to  the  king  a  sufficient  number 
of  members  in  his  great  council,  and  to  save  his  vassals  from  an  unneces- 
sary burden,  an  easy  expedient  was  found  out.  The  obligation  to  personal 
attendance  was  continued  upon  the  greater  barons,  from  which  the  lesser 
barons  were  exempted,  on  condition  of  their  electing  in  each  county  a 
certain  number  of  r^reseniaiives,  to  appear  in  tbeur  name.  Thus  a  par- 
liament became  complete  in  all  its  members,  and' was  composed  of  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  of  knighls  of  the  shires,  and  of  burgesses.  As 
many  causes  contributed  to  bnng  government  earlier  to  perfection  in  Eng- 
land than  in  Scotland ;  as  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  inslitutitms  abated 
sooner,  and  its  defects  were  supplied  with  greater  facility  in  the  one 
kingdom  than  in  the  other;  Er^land  led  the  way  in  all  these  changes, 
and  buigesses  and  knights  of  the  sbire  appeared  in  the  parliaments  of 
that  nation  before  thw  were  heard  of  in  ours.  [iSas.lBuigessea  were  first 
admitted  into  the  Scottish  parliaments  by  Robert  Bruce  ;*  and  in  the 
preamble  to  the  laws  of  Robert  III.,  they  are  ranked  among  the  constituent 
members  of  that  assembly.  [1427.]  The  lesser  barons  were  indebted  to 
James  I.  for  a  statute  exemptiig  them  from  peisonal  attendance,  and  per- 
mitting them  to  elect  representatives:  the  exemption  was  eagerly  laid 
hold  on ;  but  the  privilege  was  so  little  valued  that,  except  one  or  two 
instances,  it  lay  neglected  during  one  hundred  and  sixty  years ;  and  James 
VI.  fiist  obliged  them  to  send  representatives  regularly  to  parliamenl.t 

A  Scottish  parliament,  then,  consisted  anciently  of  great  barons,  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  a  few  representatives  of  borot^hs.  Nor  were  these 
divided  as  in  Ei^land  into  two  houses,  but  composed  one  assembly,  in 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  presided.  J  In  rude  a^es,  when  the  science  of 
government  was  extremely  imperfect  among  a  martial  people,  unacquainleil 
with  the  arts  of  peace,^  strainers  to  the  talents  which  rnake  a  figure  in 
debate,  and  despising  them,  parliaments  were  not  held  in  the  same  esli- 
Miation  as  at  present ;  nor  did  haughty  barons  love  those  courts  in  which 
they  appeared  with  such  evident  marks  of  inferiority.     Parliaments  were 


i  ta  Eiuland,  ihe  peora  aiid  commoufi  seem  eaily  ^a  have  met  in  w^bxioe  homea ;  and  James  L, 
wbo  r^la  lood  of  lianadiig  diQ  Ei^lisll  iri  Blinielt  ciuuuna,  bod  pn^Bbly  an  Intenthm  of  tiitrodiiclDg 
Bome  crauUerable  diBtiDOIiDn  hetmeo  die  grsBlsr  and  lomr  baroas  In  Scotlsiid ;  at  teaal  lie  das- 

■' '-' '—■'■- ■"—■'mofllie  Mms  pcetldMit;^ 


len  a  wise  and  oqinrt  man,  caned  ibe  eominon  epealcer  of  Uie  parllameoi,  whas: 

and  stmd^  needs  and  muaee  penabdng  lo  the  eoinmone  io  cOe  parBament  or  general 
Bochepealrei,  11  would  nem,  was  ever  cbosen ;  and  by  a  aubsequent  law  Uia  Chancelli 


m  at  all'lbe  ahtres  BbaD  be^ 
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olten  tastily  assembled,  and  it  was,  probably,  in  the  king  s  power,  by  the 
maimer  in  which  he  issued  his  writs  for  that  purpose,  to  exclude  such  is 
were  averse  from  his  measures.  At  a  time  when  deeds  of  violence  were 
common,  and  the  restraints  of  law  and  decency  were  little  regarded,  no 
man  could  venture  with  safe^  to  oppose  the  king  in  his  own  court.  The 
great  barons,  or  lords  of  _parliament,  were  extremely  few  ;  even  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.,*  they  amounted  only  to  fifty- 
three.  The  ecclesiastics  equalled  them  in  number,  and  bei:^  devoted 
impJicitiy  to  the  crown,  for  reasons  which  have  been  aheady  explained, 
rendered  all  hopes  of  victory  in  any  struggle  desperate.  Nor  were  the 
nobles  themselves  so  anxious  as  might  be  imagined,  to  prevent  acts  of  par- 
liament favourable  to  the  royal  prert^ative :  conscious  of  their  own 
strength,  and  of  the  king's  inability  to  carry  these  acts  into  execution 
without  their  concurrence,  they  trusted  that  they  might  either  elude  or 
venture  to  contemn  them  :  and  the  statute  revoking  the  king's  properly,  and 
annexing  alienated  jurisdicliona  to  the  crown,  repeated  inevery  reign,  and 
violalecfand  despised  as  often,  is  a  standii^  proof  of  the  impotence  o£ 
laws  when  opposed  to  power.  So  many  concurrii^  causes  are  sufficient, 
perhajra,  to  account  for  the  ascendant  wTiich  our  kings  acquired,  in  parlia- 
ment But,  without  havir^  recouise  to  any  of  these,  a  sii^e  circumstance, 
peculiar  to  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  the  mentioning ^of 
whicU  we  have  hitherto  avoided,  will  abundantly  explain  this  fact,  seem 
ii^ly  so  repugnant  to  all  our  reasonings  concerning  the  weakness  of  the 
kii^,  and  the  power  of  the  nobles. 

As  far  back  as  our  records  enable  us  to  trace  the  constitufion  ol  our 
parliaments,  we  find  a  committee  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Lords  of 
Articles.  It  was  their  business  to  prepare  and  to  digest  all  matters  which  were 
tohe  laid  before  the  parliament.  There  was  rarely  any  business  introduced 
into  parliament,  but  what  had  passed  through  the  channel  of  this  com- 
mittee ;  every  motion  for  a  new  law  was  first  made  there,  and  approved 
of  or  rejected  by  the  members  of  it ;  what  (bey  approved  was  lorraed 
into  a  bill,  and  presented  to  parliament ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  what 
they  rejected  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  house,  Thb  committee 
owed  the  extraordinary  powers  rested  in  it  lo  lie  militaiy  genius  of  the 
ancient  nobles  :  too  impatient  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  civil  business. 


o  impetuous  to  observe  the  forms  or  lo  enter  into  Ihe  details  necessair  in 
conducting  it,  they  were  glad  to  lay  that  burden  upon  a  small  number, 
while  they  themselves  had  no  other  labour  than  simply  to  give  or  to  refuse 


r  assent  to  the  bills  which  were  presented  lo  them.    The  lords  of 

articles,  then,  not  only  directed  all  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  but  pos- 
sessed a  negative  before  debate.  That  committee  was  chosen  and  con- 
stituted in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  this  valuable  privilege  entirely  into  the 
kill's  hands.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  our  kings  once  hail  the  sole 
ifeht  of  nominating  the  lords  of  articles.!  They  came  afterwards  to  be 
elected  by  the  pafliament,  and  consisted  of  an  equal  number  out  of  each 
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a  Ok  manner  of  Ui^glBctloii  at  that  UmB.oiia  by  Hair  hareslf,  In  a  letter  to  tbe  ArabMebop  oT 


tiir  holdtag  of  our  paillamaot  oa  tba  Ttb  day  oT  IhlB  in 

WBOT^aln  Ukm  inrdi  accordinx  lo  Uw  atnot  giammbi,  hd  iuuh  uuuuluub  umb  hid  qunu  unoou 
■leDted  lAsm.  It  Is,  tument,  moie  probaHa  tbat  Mary  mesne  to  lay,  thai  tbo  noHa  then  nmant 
'    ^Iz.  hei  pilry  oomudlDB  and  otben,  elected  the  loidi  of  artioles.    Keidi'B  Hint  or  acot- 
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estate,  and  most  commonly  of  eight  temporal  and  eight  spiritual  lords,  of 
eight  representatives  of  borougSs.  and  of  the  eight  great  officers  of  the 
crown.  Of  this  body,  the  eight  eccieaiastics,  together  with  the  officers  oi 
the  crown,  were  entirely  al  the  kill's  devotion ;  and  it  was  scarce  possible 
that  the  choice  could  lall  on  such  temporal  loids  and  burgesses  as  would 
unite  in  opposition  to  his  measures.  Capable  either  of  jnfiuencing  their 
election,  or  of  gaining  them  when  elected,  the  king  commonly  found  the 
lords  of  articles  no  less  obsequious  t«  his  will  than  his  own  privy  council ; 
and,  by  means  of  his  authority  with  them,  he  could  put  a  negative  upon 
his  parliament  before  debate,  as  welt  as  after  it ;  and,  what  may  seem 
alb^lher  incredible,  the  most  limited  prince  in  Europe  actually  possessed, 
in  one  instance,  a  prercsative  which  the  most  absolute  could  never  attain.* 

To  this  account  of  the  internal  constitution  of  Scotland,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  add  a  view  of  the  political  state  of  Europe  at  that  period, 
where  the  following  history  commences.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  that 
general  system,  of  which  every  kingdom  in  Europe  forms  a  pari,  is  not 
less  requisite  towards  understanding  the  histoir  of  a  nation  than  an 
acquaintance  with  its  peculiar  government  and  Jaws.  The  latter  may 
enable  us  to  comprehend  domestic  occurrences  and  revolutions ;  but  with- 
out the  former,  foreign  transactions  must  be  altogether  mysterious  and 
unintelligible.  By  attendiTg  to  this,  many  dark  passages  in  our  history 
may  be  placed  in  a  clear  light:  and  where  the  bulk  of  historians  have  seen 
oidy  the  effect,  we  may  be  ablis  lo  discover  the  cause. 

The  subversion  of  the  feudal  government  in  France,  and  its  declension 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  occasioned  a  remarkable  alteration  in  the 

Eolitical  state  of  Europe.    Kii^doms,  which  were  inconsiderable  when 
roken,  and  parcelled  out  among  nobles,  actjuiied  firmness  and  strength  by 
being  united  into  a  regular  monarchy.    Kings  became  conscious  of  their 
power  and  importance.    They  meditated  schemes  of  conquest,  and 
"  "1  in  wars  at  a  distance.    Numerous  armies  were  raised,  and  great 
iposed  for  their  subsistence.    Considerable  bodies  of  infantry  were 

:e  of  Lnida  of  Arliclcs  aa  low  as  the  sul!j6ct  of 

, , ,  and  the  poiaical  lue  wlocli  our  bugs  made  r^ 

tbBBO.  ^HD  parliamojilB  bocaatfl  mora  numerous,  raid  more  conslderaMe  by  tbe  udmbifllon  of  tho 
leprasBDlatlvei  of  Iba  leuer  bs[DiiB,Uis  presnrl]^  llioir  Influeme  niei  the  lords  of  aidolu  becamfl, 
UlEsnise,  on  ot^eet  of  neuter  Important  to  oat  kings.  James  VL',  od  Dtnuico  lllM  lbs  Ich4b  of 
arllcleB  couU  not  1^  iMsore  loconMer  Ibe  frcul  mulntiide  of  H^rs  Tula  beAnre  thein.  olitidDedtnt 
aiK,  appoLutbig  Ibur  persons  to  be  uBmed  out  of  Bsch  atair,  VFbo  sbooU  meet  meacf  Oaj/a  belbn 
(be  canunsncsment  Dfpai(itDHUI,f i]  to  itcdve  aH  aoppllcstlDna,  to.  ami,  n^eotbiE  wlial  tber  Uxnisbt 
MtoIoub.  Hbonld  eogna  bi  a  tiaok  what  Hay  Uiougm  vronhy  the  uitondon  of  loa  lords  of  arfJclefl. 
No  pronBlon  is  made  In  the  sotRuthectaohuoftbls  select  liody;  and  tbe  Idng  would,  of  codibs, 
bave  (^mfld  tbftC  privilege.  Ial033,wiHDOhaA«9l.w»lH^nrdag  Lo  introduce  thofieianovatioiH 
whlohgaveeo  mmA  oA^dds  to tlHiiatloa,bs  dreaded  tbooppoldou  of  hiapaitlameDC,  and.  Inorder 
Topreveatfliat,aBtut1GoowesinsdouBeof  TosecutethelDTdsofaitlcJeB  torthacrcnriL  Thetetn- 
pondpeers  were  uiipolatsdio  choose  etgiublsbope,  and  ihe  blshoEB  efgbi  Reers;  iheae  eineeoiu 

— "■—  —- '  elecled  ddit  failgbw  of  the  Bhbe,  anil  eif^'  ■•" —■ '  ■-  ■■■ —  *' "— 

I  nsuuL    [f  wfl  can  only  sappoaa  eight  p 

_  .._.3  beeomBby  that  tbns attached  to  ibot , , , ... 

Jie  bhiiapg  would  ohoMe,  unl  of  eooBeqasnee  tbe  vhole  lords  of  artioha  w^ 

ea  of  tile  Un;.    TUs  pmcdce,so  inconnsrant  whb  HbeTty,wus  aiidifliied  during  tba  d^ 

war;  undtbe  sminte  of  James  VLwasrepealed.  AlWlbe  restoration,  p^UameotsbHOBms  mora 
serde  thiui  eyer.  Wbat  was  rain  a  temiwrsry  dstle*,  in  tils  aSgn  a  Obarlsi  I.,  was  Uien  con- 
verlsd  inlo  a  staoding  law.    "  For  my  pan,"  nys  Ibe  anUtoifrom  wbom  I  have  borrowed  many  of 

A ^culan, "  Ishould  bavs  thougbt  It  [cea  criminal  In  onr  ItaiHirBtlon  ParUanMnt,  to  AavB 

«a1iva  befbra  debate,  than,  In  siicb  an  underheard  artifl^al  man- 

~  -  It  Antta.  JIS.    B  is  probBble,  iBW- 

Jn  the  Appendiijtbat this  parUa- 

.      BdantloJmtWytbBlrnnwonbyoonauct  VarlousaoCBliowi 

lie  constttueat  members  of  tbe  ScotUeb  paillamnal ;  eoneerniog  lbs  era  at  which  tba 


uwd  into  Ibat  aassmbly ;  and  cowsemlng 
ur,  Bnd  have  been  agltaod  wilb 

, , — , dlspuied  pnlqla  have  neon  coorfdo.„ 

ness  and  accural?  in  Mr.  Wigbt's  laqolty  inlo  tbe  Kiss  and  Progress  of  Parliament,  Aw.  tin 


'  of  lorde  of  aMIelea,  oeeur,  Bnd  have  been  agltaOd  wiib  gnat  warmlb. 
-  -'-^iBWMt,  BliheBo  dlBwiied  pnlnlabayeliesii  —-' — '  — '■■- 


be  Sim  pnbljcatton^of  ttlB  -mab,  at  iheBo^dlsjMiied  jiifala  bavelMn  wmrfdorsd 
WAf 
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kept  in  constant  pay;  that  service  grew  to  be  honourable;  and  cavalry,  in 
which  Ihe  strength  of  European  armies  had  hitherto  consisted,  though 
proper  enoi^h  for  the  short  and  voliintaiy  excursions  of  barons  who  served 
at  fhelr  own  expense,  were  found  to  be  unfit  either  for  maliing  or  defendii^ 
any  important  conquest. 

It  was  in  Italy  that  the  powerful  monarchs  of  France  and  Spain  and 
Germany  first  appeared  to  make  a  trial  of  their  new  strenglti.  The 
division  of  that  country  into  many  small  stales,  the  lusury  of  the  people, 
and  their  effeminate  aversion  to  arms  invited  their  more  martial  neighboura 
to  an  easy  prey.  The  Italians,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  mock  battles 
only,  and  to  decide  Iheii'  interior  quarrels  by  innocent,  and  bloodless  viclCf- 
ries,  were  astonished,  when  the  French  invaded  their  country,  at  the  sight 
of  real  war ;  and,  as  they  could  not  resist  the  torrent,  they  suffered  it  to 
take  its  course,  and  to  spend  its  rage.  Intrigue  and  policy  supplied  the 
want  of  strength.  Necessity  and  self-preservation  led  that  ingenious  peo- 
ple to  the  great  secret  of  modern  politics,  by  teaching  them  how  lo  balance 
the  power  of  one  prince,  by  throwing  that  of  another  into  the  opposite 
scale.  By  this  happy  device,  the  liberty  of  Italy  was  long  preserved. 
The  scales  were  poised  by  very  skilful  hands  ;  the  smallest  variations  were 
attended  to,  and  no  prince  was  allowed  to  retain  any  superiority  that  could 
be  dai^erous. 

A  system  of  conduct,  pursued  with  so  much  success  in  Italy,  was  not 
lot^  confined  to  that  countrf  of  political  refinement.  The  maxim  of  pre- 
serving a  balance  of  power  is  founded  so  much  upon  obvious  reasonii^, 
and  the  situation  of  Europe  rendered  it  so  necessaiy,  that  it  soon  became 
a  matter  of  chief  attention  lo  al!  wise  politicians.  Every  step  any  prince 
took  wasobserved  by  all  his  neighbours.  Ambassadors,  a  kind  of  honoura- 
ble spies,  authorized  by  the  muhiai  jealousy  of  kings,  resided  almost  con- 
stantly at  every  differenl  court,  and  had  it  in  chaige  to  watch  all  its  motions. 
Darters  were  foreseen  at  a  greater  distance,  and  prevented  with  more 
ease.  Confederacies  were  formed  to  humble  any  power  which  rose  above 
its  due  proportion.  Revenge  or  self-defence  were  no  longer  the  only 
causes  of  hostility,  it  became  common  lo  lake  arms  out  of  policy ;  and  war, 
both  in  its  commencement  and  in  its  operations,  was  more  an  exercised 
the  judgment  than  of  the  passions  of  men.  Almost  every  war  in  Europe 
became  general,  and  the  most  inconsiderable  states  acquired  importance, 
because  they  could  add  weight  to  either  scale. 

Francis  I.,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  France  in  the  vear  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  Charles  V.,  who  obtained  tfe  Imperial  crown 
in  Ihe  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen,  divided  between  them 
the  strength  and  aflections  of  all  Europe.  Their  perpetual  enmity  was  not 
owing  solely  either  to  personal  jealousy,  or  lo  the  caprice  of  private  pas- 
sion, out  was  founded  so  much  in  nature  and  true  policy  that  it  subsisted 
between  their  posterity  for  several  ages.  Charles  succeeded  to  all  the 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  No  family  had  ever  gained  so  much  by 
wise  and  fortunate  marriages.  By  acnjuisitions  of  this  Icind,  the  Austrian 
princes  rose,  in  a  short  time,  from  obscure  counts  of  Hapsbouig,  to  be 
archdukes  of  Austria,  and  kiiKS  of  Bohemia,  and  were  m  possession  of  the 
Imperial  dignity  by  a  sort  of  hereditary  right.  Besides  these  territories 
in  Germany,  Cnarles  was.  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  to  all  the  domi- 
nions which  belonged  to  the  house  of  Burgundy.  The  Buigundian  pro- 
vinces engrossed,  at  that  time,  the  riches  and  commerce  of  one  half  of 
Europe ;  and  he  drew  from  them,  on  many  occasions,  those  immense  sums, 
which  no  people  without  trade  and  liberty  are  able  to  contribute.  Spain 
furnished  him  a  gallant  and  hardy  infantiy,  to  whose  discipline  he  was 
indebted  for  all  his  conquests.  Al  the  same  time,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
new  world,  a  vein  of  wealth  was  opened  to  him,  which  all  the  extrava 
gance  of  ambition  could  not  exhaust.    These  advantages  rendered  Ciiarles 
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the  first  prince  in  Europe ;  but  lie  wished  to  be  more,  and  openly  aspired 
to  universa}  monarchy.  Hia  genius  was  of  that  kind  which  ripens  slowly, 
aod  lies  Jong  concealed ;  but  it  ffrew  up,  without  observation,  to  an  unex- 
pected height  and  vigour.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
characteristic  virtues  of  all  the  different  races  of  princes  to  whom  he  was 
allied.  In  forming  his  schemes,  lie  discovered  all  the  subtlety  and  pene- 
tration of  Ferdinand  his  grandfather ;  he  pursued  them  with  that  obstinate 
and  inHexible  perseverance  which  has  ever  been  peculiar  to  the  Austrian 
blood;  and  in  executing  them  he  could  employ  Ihe  magnanimity  and  bold- 
ness of  his  Burgundian  ancestors.  His  abililiea  were  equal  to  his  power; 
and  neither  of  them  would  have  been  inferior  to  his  desgns,  had  not  Pro- 
vidence, in  pity  to  mankind,  and  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  the  worst 
of  all  evils,  universal  monarchy,  raised  up  Francis  I.  to  defend  the  liberty 
of  Europe.  His  dominions  were  less  e.ttensive,  but  more  united  than  the 
emperor's.    His  subjects  were  numerous,  active,  and  warlike,  lovers  of 

flory,  and  lovers  of  their  kii^.  To  Charles,  power  was  the  only  object  of 
esire,  and  he  pursued  it  with  an  unwearied  and  joyless  industij.  Francis 
could  mingle  pleasure  and  elegance  with  his  amtilion;  and,  though  he 
neglected  some  advantages,  which  a  more  phlegmatic  or  more  frugal  prince 
would  have  improved,  an  active  and  intrepid  courage  supplied  all  his 
defects,  and  checked  or  defeated  many  of  the  emperor's  designs. 

The  rest  of  Europe  observed  all  the  motions  of  these  mighty  rivals  with 
a  jealous  attention.  On  the  one  side,  the  Italians  saw  the  danger  which 
threatened  Christendom,  and,  in  order  to  avert  it,  had  recourse  to  the  expe- 
dient which  they  had  often  employed  with  success.  They  endeavoured 
to  divide  the  power  of  the  two  contending  monarchs  into  equal  scales,  and, 
by  the  union  of  several  small  states,  to  counterpoise  him  whose  power 
became  too  great.  But  what  they  concerted  with  much  wisdom,  they 
ivere  able  to  esecute  with  little  vigour;  and  intrigue  and  rciinement  were 
feeble  fences  against  the  encroachments  of  militaiy  power. 

On  the  other  aide,  Henry  YIII.  of  England  held  the  balance  with  less 
delicacy,  but  with  a  stronger  hand.  He  was  the  third  prince  of  the  age 
in  d^nity  and  in  power;  and  the  advantageous  situation  of  his  dominions, 
his  (Kimestic  tranquillity,  his  immense  wealth  and  absolute  authority  ren- 
dered him  the  natural  guardian  of  the  liberty  of  Europe. ,  Each  of  the 
rivals  courted  him  with  emulation;  he  knew  it  to  be  his  interest  to  keep 
the  balance  even,  and  to  restrain  both  by  not  joining  entirely  with  either 
of  them.  But  he  was  seldom  able  to  reduce  his  ideas  to  practice ;  he  was 
governed  by  caprice  more  than  by  principle ;  and  Ihe  passions  of  the  ^nan 
were  an  overmatch  for  the  masims  of  the  king.  Vanity  and  resentment 
were  the  great  springs  of  all  bis  undertakings,  and  his  neighbour  easily 
found  the  way,  by  touching  these,  to  force  him  upcm  many  rash  and  incon- 
sistent enterprises.  His  reign  was  a  perpetual  series  of  blunders  in 
politics;  and  vi-bile  he  esteemed  himself  the  wisest  prince  in  Europe,  he 
was  a  constant  dupe  to  those  who  found  it  necessary,  and  could  submit  to 
flatter  him. 

In  this  aifuafion  of  Europe,  Scotland,  which  had  bilherfo  wasted  her 
strength  in  the  quarrels  between  France  and  England,  emeiged  from  her 
obscurity,  took  her  station  in  the  system,  and  began  to  have  some  influence 
upon  the  tate  of  distant  nations.  Her  assistance  was  frequently  of  conse- 
quence to  the  contendii^  parties,  and  the  balance  was  ot\en  so  nicely 
adjusted  that  it  was  in  her  power  lo  make  it  lean  to  either  side.  The  part 
assigned  her,  at  this  juncture,  was  to  divert  Henry  from  carrying  his  arms 
into  the  continent.  That  prince  having  routed  the  French  at  Gumegat  and 
invested  Teroueiine,  Francis  attempted  to  divide  his  forces,  by  engaging 
James  IV.  in  that  unhappy  expedition  which  ended  with  his  life.  For  the 
same  reason  Francis  encouraged  and  assisted  the  dulce  of  Albany  fo  ruin 
the  families  of  Angus  and  Home,  wliich  were  in  tlie  interest  of  England, 
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and  woul  willingly  have  persuaded  the  Scots  f  o  revenge  the  death  of  theii 
king,  and  to  enter  into  a  new  war  with  that  kingdom  Heniy  and  Francis 
havingunitednot  long  ailer  against  the  emperor,  it  was  the  interest  of  both 
kings  that  the  Scots  should  continue  inactive;  and  a  long  IranquilJity  was 
the  effect  of  Iheir  union,  Charles  endeavoured  to  break  tliis,  and  to 
embarrass  ffenry  by  another  inroad  of  the  Scots.  For  this  end  he  made 
great  advances  to  James  V.,  flatteriig  the  vanity  of  the  young  monaj^ch  by 
electing  hira  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  by  oflerirg  him  a  malch 
in  ihe  Imperial  family;  while,  in  return  for  these  empty  honours,  he 
demanded  for  him  to  (enounce  his  alliance  with  France,  and  to  declare 
war  against  England.  But  James,  who  had  much  to  Jose,  and  who  could 
gain  iiltle  by  dosing  with  the  emperor's  proriosals,  rejected  them  with 
decency,  and  keeping  firm  to  his  ancient  allies,  left  Hemy  at  full  liberty  to 
act  upon  Ihe  continent  with  bis  whole  strength. 

Heniy  himself  began  his  reign  by  imitating  the  eiample  of  his  ancestors 
witti  regard  to  Scotland.  He  held  its  power  in  such  extreme  contempt 
that  lie  was  at  no  pains  to  gain  its  friendship  ^  hut,  on  the  contraiy,  be 
irritated  the  whole  nation,  by  reviving  the  antiquated  pretensions  of  the 
crown  of  England  to  the  sovereignty  over  Scotland,  But  bis  own 
exjierience,  aiS  the  examples  of  his  enemies,  gave  him  a  higher  idea 
of  its  importance.  It  was  impossible  to  defend  an  open  and  extensive 
frontier  against  the  incursions  of  an  active  and  martial  people.  During 
any  war  on  the  continent,  this  obliged  him  to  divide  the  strength  of  his 
kingdom.  It  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  kind  of  army  of  observation  in 
the  north  of  England;  and,  after  all  precautions,  the  Scottish  borderei^, 
who  were  superior  to  all  mankind  in  the  practice  of  irregular  war,  often 
made  successful  inroads,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  over  many 
counties.  He  fell,  at  last,  upon  the  true  secret  of  policy,  with  respect  to 
Scotland,  which  his  predecessors  had  too  little  penetration  to  discover,  or 
too  much  pride  to  employ.  The  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  braveiy 
of  the  people,  made  the  conquest  of  Scotland  impossible  ;  but  the  national 
poverty,  and  the  violence  of  faction,  rendered  it  an  easy  matter  to  divide 
and  to  govern  it.  He  abandoned,  therefore,  the  former  design,  and  resolved 
to  employ  his  utmost  address  in  executing  the  latter.  It  had  not  yet 
bacome  honourable  for  one  prince  to  receive  pay  from  another,  under  the 
more  decent  name  of  a  subsidy.  But  in  all  ages,  the  same  arguments 
have  been  good  in  courts,  and  of  weight  with  ministers,  factious  leaders, 
and  favourites.  What  were  Ihe  aigumenls  by  which  Heniy  brought  over 
so  many  to  bis  interest  durit^  the  minority  of  James  V.  we  know  by  the 
original  wairant  still  estant,*  for  remitting  considerable  sums  into  Scotlaiid. 
B^  a  proper  distribution  of  these,  many  persons  of  note  were  gained  to 
bis  partyj  and  a  faction,  which  befd  secret  correspondence  with  Ei^land, 
and  received  all  its  directions  irom  thence,  appears,  henceforward  m  our 
domestic  contests.  In  the  sequel  of  the  history,  we  shall  find  Heniy 
labouring  to  extend  his  influence  in  Scotland.  His  successors  adopted  the 
same  plan,  and  improved  upon  it.  The  affairs  of  the  two  kitgdoms 
became  interwoven,  and  their  interests  were  often  the  same.  Elizabeth 
divided  her  attention  almost  equally  between  them  ;  and  the  authority 
which  she  Inherited  in  the  one  was  not  greater  than  thai  which  she  acquired 
in  the  other. 

•  Burn.  Hla^  Ref.  vol.  i.  p.T, 
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1642.]  Mahy,  Queen  of  Scots,  Ihe  daughter  of  James  V.  and  Maiy  of 
Guise,  was  bom  [Dec.  8]  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  her  father. 
The  situation  in  which  he  left  the  kingdom  alarmed  dl  ranks  of  men 
with  the  prospect  of  a  ^turbulent  and  disastrous  reign.  A  war  against 
England  had  been  undertaken  without  necessity,  and  carried  on  without 
success.  Many  persons  of  the  first  rank  had  fallen  into  tbe  hands  of  Ihe 
English,  in  the  unfortunate  rout  near  the  frith  oi'  Solway,  and  were  still 
prisoners  at  London.  Amor^  the  rest  of  the  nobles  there  was  little  union 
either  in  iheir  views  or  in  their  affections  ;  and  the  religious  disputes,  occa- 
sioned by  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  growii^  eveiy  day  more  violent, 
added  to  the  rage  of  those  factions  which  aie  natural  to  a  fonn  of  govern- 
ment nearly  aristocralical. 

The  governnient  of  a  queen  was  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  did  not 
imprint  much  reverence  in  (he  minds  of  a  martial  people.  The  govern- 
ment of  an  infant  queen  was  still  more  destitute  of  real  authority ;  and  (he 
prospect  of  a  long, and  feeble  minority  invited  to  faction  by  the  hope  of 
impunity.  James  Iiad  not  even  provided  the  common  remedy  against  the 
disorders  of  a  minority,  by  committing  to  proper  persons  the  care  of  his 
daughter's  education,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  in  her  name 
Though  he  saw  the  clouds  galherii^,  and  foretold  thai  they  would  quickly 
hurst  into  a  storm,  he  was  so  little  able  to  disperse  them,  or  to  defend  his 
daughter  and  .kingdom  against  the  imminent  calamities,  that,  in  mere 
despair,  he  abandoned  them  both  to  the  mercy  of  fortune,  and  left  open 
fo  every  pretender  (he  office  of  regent,  which  ne  could  not  lix  to  his  own 
satisfaction. 

Cardinal  Beatoun,  who  had  for  many  years  been  considered  as  prime 
minister,  was  the  first  that  claimed  that  high  dignilv;  and,  in  support  of 
his  pretensions,  he  produced  a  testament,*  which  he  himself  had  forged  in 
the  name  of  Ihe  late  king ;  and,  without  any  other  right,  instanlly  assumed 
the  title  of  regent.  He  no^ed  by  (he  assistance  of  the  cleray,  (he  coun- 
tenance of  France,  the  connivance  of  the  queen  dowager,  and  the  support 
of  the  whole  popish  faction,  to  hold  by  force  what  he  had  seized  on  by 
fraud.  But  Bealoun  had  enjoyed  power  too  long  to  be  a  favourite  of  the 
nation.  Those  among  the  nobles  who  wished  for  a  reformation  in  religion 
dreaded  his  severity,  and  others  considered  the  elevation  of  a  churchman 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  kii^dom'as  a  depression  of  themselves.  At 
their  instigation,  J.ames  Hamilton  earl  of  Arran,  and  next  heir  to  (be  queen, 
roused  himself  from  his  inaclivi(y,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  aspire  to  that 
station  to  which  proximity  of  blood  gave  him  a  natural  title.  The  nobles, 
who  were  assembled  for  that  purpose,  unanimously  conferred  on  him  the , 
office  of  regent ;  and  the  pubfic  voice  applauded  their,  choice.! 

No  two  men  ever  differed  more  widely  in  disposition  and  character  than 
Ihe  eatl  of  Arran  and  cardinal  Bea(oun.  The  cardinal  was  by  nature  of 
immoderate  ambition :  by  long  experience  he  had  acc|uired  address  and 
refinement ;  and  insolence  grew  upon  him  from  continual  success.  His 
high  station  in  (he  church  placed  him  in  the  way  of  great  civil  employments; 
his  abilities  were  equal  to  the  greatest  of  these  :  nor  did  he  reckon  any  oi 
them  to  be  above  his  merit.  As  his  own  eminence  was  founded  upon  the 
power  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  a  zealous  defender  of  that  superstition, 
and  for  the  same  reason  anavowedenemyio  the  doctrines  of  the  Kelbrmers. 

•Baiiiller'Bl.eU.  161.    Haynes,  State  rapera,4flB.  1  Eplst.  Eeg.  Scot.  vol.  ii.  p.  303 
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Political  motives  alone  determined  him  to  support  fhe  one  or  to  oppose  the 
other.  His  early  application  to  public  business  kept  him  unacquainted 
with  the  learning  ana  controversies  of  the  age ;  he  gave  judgment,  how- 
ever, upon  all  poiDts  in  dispute,  with  a  precipitancy,  violence,  and  rigour, 
which  contemporary  historians  mention  with  indignation. 

The  character  of  the  earl  of  Arran  was,  in  almost  every  thji^,  the  reverse 
of  Beatouti's.  He  was  oeither  infected  with  ambition  nor  inclined  to 
cruelly:  the  love  of  ease  exlinguished  the  foimer,  the  ^ntleness  of  his 
temper  preserved  him  from  the  latter.  Timidity  and  irresolution  were 
his  predominant  failings ;  Ihe  one  occasioned  by  his  natural  constilutioii, 
and  the  other  arising  from  a  consciousness  that  his  abilities  were  not  equal 
to  his  station.  With  these  dispoations  he  mig;ht  have  enjoyed  and  adorned 
private  life ;  but  his  public  conduct  was  without  courage,  or  dignity,  or 
consislence ;  (he  perpetual  slave  of  his  own  fears,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  perpetual  tool  of  those  who  found  their  advantage  in  jiraclising  upon 
them.  But,  aa  no  other  person  could  be  set  in  opposition  to  the  cat^ 
dinal,  with  any  probability  of  success,  the  nation  declared  in  his  favour 
with  such  genera!  consent  that  the  artifices  of  his  rival  could  not  witlistand 
its  united  streogib. 

The  earl  of  Arran  had  scarce  taken  possession  of  bis  new  dignity,  when 
a  negotiation  was  opened  with  England,  which  gave  birth  to  events  of 
the  most  fatal  consequence  to  hiraselfand  to  the  kii^dom.  After  the  death 
of  James,  Hetiir  Vlll.  was  no  longer  afraid  of  any  interruption  from 
Scotland  to  his  aesig^S  against  France  ;  and  immediately  conceived  hopes 
of  rendering  this  security  perpetual,  by  the  marriage  of  Mward  his  only 
son  with  the  young  queen  of^  Scots.  He  communicated  his  intentions  to 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Sulway,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  favour  it,  by  the 
promise  of  liberty,  as  the  reward  of  their  success.    In  ihe  mean  time  he 

fierraitted  them  to  return  into  Scotland,  that,  by  Iheir  presence  in  the  par- 
iament  which  the  i:egent  had  called,  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  per 
suade  Iheir  countrymen  to  fall  in  with  his  proposals.  A  cause  intrusted  to 
such  able  and  zealous  advocates,  could  not  well  miss  of  coming  to  a  happjr 
issue.  All  those  who  feared  the  cardinal,  or  who  desired  a  change  in  reli- 
gion, were  fond  of  an  alliance  which  afforded  protection  to  the  doctrine 
which  they  had  embraced,  as  well  as  to  their  own  persons,  against  the 
rage  of  that  powerful  and  haughty  prelate. 

But  Henry's  rough  and  impatient  temper  was  incapable  of  improvii^ 
this  favourable  conjuncture.  Address  and  delicacy  in  managing  the  fears, 
and  follies,  and  interests  of  men  were  arts  with  which  he  was  utterly  unac- 
quainted. The  designs  he  had  formed  upon  Scotland  were  obvious  fror 
the  marriage  which  he  had  proposed,  and  be  had  not  deiteiity  enough  to 
disguise  or  to  conceal  them.  Instead  of  yieldii^  to  the  fear  or  jealousy  of 
the  Scots,  what  time  and  accident  would  soon  have  enabled  him  to  recover, 
he  at  once  alarmed  and  uritated  the  whole  nation  by  demanding  that  Ihe 
queen's  person  should  be  immediatelv  ci  mmitted  to  his  custody,  and  that 
the  government  of  the  kii^dom  should  be  put  mto  bis  hands  during  her 
minority, 

Henry  could  not  have  prescribed  more  ignominious  conditions  to  a  con- 
quered penple,and  it  is  no  wonder  they  were  rejected,  with  indignation, 
by  mer.  who  scorned  to  purchase  an  alliance  with  England  at  Ihe  price  of 
their  own  liberty.  [l543.]  The  parliiment  of  Scotland,  however,  influ- 
enced by  the  nobles  who  returned  from  England ;  desirous  of  peace  with 
that  kingdom ;  and  delivered,  by  the  regent's  confining  the  cardinal  as  a 
prisoner,  from  an  opposition  to  which  he  might  have  given  rise ;  consented 
to  a  treaty  of  marriage  and  of  union,  but  upon  terms  somewhat  more 
equal  [Mareh  12].  After  some  dark  and  unsuccessful  intrigues,  by  which 
his  aniljassador  endeavoured  to  carry  off  fhe  young  queen  and  cardinal 
Beatoun  into  England,  Henry  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  own  proposals 
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and  to  accept  ol  theirs.  On  his  side  he  consented  tbat  the  queen  should 
continue  to  reside  in  Scotland,  and  hiinself  remain  excluded  from  any 
share  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots 
agreed  to  send  (heir  sovereigD  into  Endand  as  soon  as  she  attained  the  full 
age  of  ten  years,  and  instantly  to  deliver  six  persons  of  the  first  rann  to 
be  kept  ais  hostages  hy  Henry  till  the  queen's  arrival  at  bis  court. 

The  treaty  was  still  so  manifestly  of  advantage  to  Eii^land,  that  the 
regent  lost  much  of  the  public  confidence  by  consenting  to  it.  The  cardi- 
nal, who  had  now  recovered  liberty,  watched  for  such  an  opportunity  of 
regamii^  credit,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  and  improve  this  to  the 
utmost.  He  complained  loudly  that  the  regent  had  betrayed  the  kingdom 
to  its  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  sacriiiced  its  honour  to  his  own  ambi- 
tion. He  foretold  the  extinction  of  the  true  Catholic  religion,  under  the 
tyranny  of  an  excommunicated  heretic ;  but,  above  all,  ne  lamented  to 
see  an  ancient  kingdom  consenting  to  its  own  servitude,  descending  into 
the  ig^rominious  station  of  a  dependent  province ;  and,  in  one  hour,  the 
weakness  or  treachery  of  a  single  man  surrendering  every  thing  for  which 
the  Scottish  nation  had  struggled  and  fought  durfng  so  many  ages.  These 
remonstrances  of  the  cardinal  were  not  without  effect.  They  were 
addressed  to  prejudices  and  passions  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  the 
human  heart.  The  same  hatred  to  the  ancient  enemies  of  their  countiy, 
the  same  jealousy  of  national  honour,  and  pride  of  independence,  which, 
at  the  beginnii^  of  the  present  century,  went  near  to  prevent  the  Scots 
from  cortsenting  to  a  union  with  England,  upon  terms  of  great  advantage, 
did,  at  that  time,  induce  the  whole  nation  to  declare  against  the  alliance 
which  bad  been  concluded.  In  the  one  period,  a  hundred  and  fiftv  years 
of  peace  between  the  two  nations,  the  habit  of  being  subjecfett  to  the 
same  king,  and  governed  by  the  same  maxims,  had  considerably  abated 
old  animosities,  and  prepared  both  people  for  incorporalii^.  In  the  other, 
iifluries  were  still  fresh,  the  wounds  on  both  sides  were  open,  and,  in  the 
wannlh  of  resentment,  it  was  natural  to  seek  revei^e,  and  to  be  averse 
from  reconcilement.  At  the  union  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seven,  the  wisdom  of  parliament  despised  the  groundless  murmurs  occa- 
sioned by  antiquated  prejudices ;  but  in  one  Inousand  five  hundred  and 
for^-three,  the  complaints  of  the  nation  were  better  founded,  and  urged 
with  a  zeal  and  unanimih"!  which  it  is  neither  just  nor  safe  to  disregard. 
A  rash  measure  of  the  Kjglish  monarch  added  greatly  to  the  violence  ot 
this  national  animosity.  The  Scots,  relying  on  the  treaty  of  marriage  and 
union,  fitted  out  several  ships  for  France,  with  which  their  trade  had  been 
interrupted  for  some  time.  These  were  driven  hy  stress  of  weather  to 
take  refuge  in  different  ports  of  England ;  and  Henry,  under  pretext  that 
the^  were  carrying  provisions  to  a  kingdom  witn  which  he  was  at  war, 
ordered  them  to  be  seized  and  condemned  as  lawful  prizes.*  The  Scots, 
astonished  at  Ibis  proceeding  of  a  prince  whose  interest  it  was  manifestly 
at  that  juncture  to  court  and  to  sooth  them,  felt  it  not  only  as  an  injuiy 
but  as  an  insult,  and  expressed  all  the  resentment  natural  to  a  high-spirited 
people.t  .  Their  rage  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Ei^lish  ambassadoi 
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Ihe  ipiril  df  [be  Scois  as  eitreineiy  olitmieous.  In  bis  teller  ftom  Edinbu^h,  aoptember  I,  IMS, 
beiaya,  "  The  aloy  of  Ibe  ships  has  brou^  the  people  of  Ibia  town,  both  mep  anil  women,  sod 
(fipecl^lf  the  Diereliaul^  Into  such  a  rage  and  Airy,  LbHt  the  whole  town  Ib  conimoved  agalDEt  me, 
and  Btreac  ueat  oaibs,  )r  QieU  Bblpa  ate  not  reeuucd,  ibat  ibey  would  liave  lh«r  aniendB  of  me  aiJ 
mine,  and  that  they  would  <et  my  tHHue  heie  on  Gee  ovbi  my  bead,  eo  that  one  of  Da  tlnHild  not 
escape  adve  7  and  aba  it  hath  much  mcenBodiuid  provolteduie  people  BSfdnattbagovenioT,nf  big, 
ihat be  bwh  ccloored  a  peace  wltb  Vonr  Hajotr  only  to  undo  aem.  Thiili  the  uDreasonsldetiea 
of  the  people  trUob  live  hare  binicb  a  beany  libeny  that  they  nalther  retard  God  nor  guveiiiot ; 
iH)rratJuHice,orsnygood  policy,  doth  take  place  among  tbem;  aaauiingYour  H^hnesa  Ihiit,  dd- 

In  hie  letter  of  Seplember  5,  he  writes  thai  IJie  r^e  of  the  people  slilltonllnued  eo  violent,  "  tbnt 
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could  hardly  be  protected  from  it.  One  spirit  seemed  now  to  animate  al 
orders  of  men.  The  clergy  offered  to  contribute  a  great  sum  towards 
preserving  the  church  from  the  dominion  of  a  prbce,  whose  system  of 
reformation  was  so  fatal  to  tjieir  power.  The  nouies,  after  having  morti- 
fied the  cardinal  so  lately  in  such  a  cruel  manner,  were  now  ready  to 
applaud  and  to  second  him,  as  the  defender  of  the  honour  and  liberty  of 
his  country. 

Ai^ylj,  Huntly,  Bothwell,  aiid  other  powerful  barons,  declared  openly 
against  the  alliance  with  England.  By  theif  assistance,  the  cardinal  seized 
on  the  persons  of  the  youT^  queen  and  her  mother,  and  added  to  his  parly 
the  splendour  and  authority  of  the  royal  name.*  He  received,  at  the 
same  time,  a  more  real  accession  to  bis  strength,  by  flie  arrival  of  Matthew 
Stewart  earl  of  Lennox,  whose  return  from  France  he  had  earnestly  soli- 
cited. This  young  nobleman  was  the  liereditaiy  enemy  of  the  house  of 
Hamilton.  He  had  many  claims  upon  the  regent,  and  pretended  a  right 
to  exclude  hita,  not  only  from  succeeding  to  the  crown,  but  to  deprive  him 
of  the  possession  of  his  private  fortune.     The  cardinal  flattered  his  vanity 


with  the  prospect  of  manvinK  Ibe  queen  dowager,  and  affected  to  treat 
him  with  so  much  respect  that  the  regent  became  jealous  of  him  as  a  rival 
io  power, 

This  suspicion  was  artfully  heightened  by  the  abbol  of  Paisley,  who 
returned  into  Scotland  some  time  before  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  acted  in 
concert  with  the  cardinal.  He  wa-i  a  natural  brother  of  Ihe  regent,  with 
whom  he  had  great  credit:  a  warm  partisan  of  France,  and  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  established  religion.  He  look  hold  of  the  regent  by  the 
proper  handle,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  chanee  in  his  sentiments 
by  working  upon  his  fears.  The  desertion  of  the  nobility,  the  disaffection 
of  the  clei^y,  and  the  rage  of  the  people  ;  Ihe  resentment  of  France,  the 
power  of  the  cardinal,  and  the  pretensions  of  Lennojt,  were  all  represented 
with  aggravation,  and  with  tbeir  most  threatening  aspect. 

Meanwhile,  the  day  appointed  for  the  ratiiication  of  the  treaty  with 
England,  and  the  delivery  of  the  hostages  approached,  and  the  regent  was 
still  undetermined  in  his  own  mind.  He  acted  to  the  last  with  that  irreso- 
lution and  inconsistence  Vhicb  is  peculiar  to  weak  men  when  they  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  the  chief  part  in  the  conduct  of  difficult  affairs. 
On  the  25th  of  August  he  ratiiied  a  treaty  with  Heniy,!  and  proclaimed 
the  cardinal,  who  still  continued  to  oppose  it,  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
On  the  third  of  September  he  secretly  withdrew  from  Edinbui^h,  met 
with  the  cardinal  at  Callendar,  renounced  the  friendship  of  England,  and 
declared  for  the  interests  of  France.J 

Henry,  in  order  to  gain  the  regent,  had  not  spared  Ihe  most  magnificent 
promises.  He  had  offered  to  give  the  princessElizabetb  in  maniage  to  bis 
eldest  son,  and  to  constitute  him  kirs  of  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies 
beyond  the  river  Forth.  But  upon  finding  his  interest  in  the  kingdom  to 
be  less  considerable  than  he  had  imagined,  the  English  monarch  began  to 
treat  him  with  little  respect.  The  young  queenwas  now.  in  the  custody  of  his 
enemies,  who  grew  every  day  more  numerous  and  more  popular.  They 
formed  a  separate  court  at  Stirling,  and  threatened  to  elect  another  r^ent. 
The  French  king  was  ready  lo  afford  them  his  protection,  and  the  nation, 
out  of  haired  to  the  English,  would  have  united  in  their  defence.  In  this 
dtnation  the  regent  could  not  retain  his  authority  without  a  sudden  change 
OS  his  measures ;  and  though  he  endeavoured,  by  ratifying  the  treaty,  to 

Quch  ado  to  stay  tiism  IVom  aeaialling  me  in  taj  house,  nnd  keepElA  wsicli  tiierefore  Digbily,  haUi 
tent  tu  Die  BUDilr)'  Unes,  and  prated  me  Co  keep  myself  and  my  Iblks  within,  Ibi  it  is  auint  In  hia 

which  Gndheep  aH  honeat  men  from-"    lb,  47L 
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S'esetve  fbe  appearances  of  good  faith  with  England,  he  was  obliged  to 
row  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  parly  which  adhered  to  France. 

Soon  after  this  sudden  revolution  in  his  political  principles,  the  t^ent 
changed  his  sentiments  concemirg  religion.  The  spirit  of  controversy  was 
Jien  new  and  warm ;  bookaof  that  kind  were  eagerly  read  by  men  of  every 
rank;  the  love  of  novelty,  or  the  cooviction  of  truth,  had  led  the  regent  to 
express  great  esteem  for  the  writii^  of  the  Reformer!. ;  and  having  been 
powerfully  supported  by  those  who  had  embraced  their  opinions,  he,  in 
order  to  gratiiy  them,  entertained,  in  his  own  family,  two  of  the  most  noted 
preachers  of  the  Protestant  doctrine,  and,  in  his  first  parliament,  consented 
to  an  act,  br  which  the  laity  were  permitted  to  read  the  scriptures  ia  a 
language  which  they  understooij.*  Truth  needed  only  a  fair  hearing  to  be 
an  overmatch  for  error.  Absurdities,  which  had  long  imposed  on  the  igno- 
rance and  credulity  of  mankind,  were  detected  and  exposed  to  public  ridi- 
cule ;  and,  under  the  countenance  of  the  regent,  the  reformation  made  great 
advances.  The  cardinal  observed  its  prepress  with  concern.,  and  was  at 
the  utmost  pains  to  obstruct  it.  He  represented  to  the  regent  his  great 
imprudence  m  givit^  encour^ement  to  opinions  so  favourable  to  Lennox's 
pretensions ;  that  his  own  legitimacy  depended  upon  the  validity  of  a  sen- 
tence of  divorce,  founded  on  the  pope's  authority;  and  that  by  suffering  it 
to  be  called  in  question,  he  weakened  his  own  title  to  the  succession,  and 
furnished  his  rival  with  the  only  argument  by  which  it  could  be  rendered 
doubtful.t  These  insinuations  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  regent's 
timorous  spirit,  who,  at  the  prospect  of  such  imaginary  danger,  was  as 
much  startled  aa  the  cardinal  could  have  wished ;  and  his  zeal  Tor  the  pro- 
testant  religion  was  not  long  proof  against  his  fear.  He  publicly  abjured 
(he  doctrine  of  the  reformers  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Stirling,  and 
declared  not  only  for  ^e  political  but  the  religious  opinions  of  his  new 
confidents. 

The  protestant  doctrine  did  not  suffer  much  by  his  apostacy..  It  had 
already  taken  so  deep  root  in  the  kii^dom  that  no  discouragement  or 
severity  could  extirpate  it.  The  regent  indeed  consented  to  eveiy  thing 
that  the  zeal  of  the  cardinal  thought  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
established  religion.  The  reformers  were  persecuted  with  all  the  cruelty 
which  superstition  inspires  into  a  barbarous  people.  Manjy  were  con- 
demned to  that  dreadful  death  which  the'  church  has  appointed  for  the 
punishment  of  its  enemies  ;  but  they  suffered  with  a  spirit  so  nearly  resem 
bling  the  patience  and  fortitude  ot  the  primitive  martyrs  that  more  were 
converted  than  terrified  by  such  spectacles. 

The  cardinal,  however,  was  now  in  pa'session  of  every  thing  his  ambi- 
tion could  desire ;  and  esercised  all  the  authority  of  a  regent,  without  the 
envy  of  the  name.  He  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  earl  of  Arran,  who, 
having  by  his  inconsistency  forfeited  the  public  esteem,  was  contemned  by 
one  half  the  nation,  and  little  trusted  by  the  other.  The  pretensions  of  thp 
eail  of  Lennox  were  the  only  thing  which  remained  to  embarrass  him.  He 
had  very  successfully  made  use  of  that  nobleman  to  work  upon  the  regent's 

{'  ealoHsy  and  fear  ;  but  as  he  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  such  an  instrument, 
le  was  willii^  to  get  rid  of  him  with  decency.  Lennox  soon  began  to  sus- 
pect his  intention ;  promises,  flattery,  and  respect  were  the  only  returns  he 
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Siad  hilherto  received  for  substantial  services  ;  but  at  last  the  cardinal's 
artifices  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  Lennox,  instead  of  attaining 
power  and  digniiy  himself,  saw  tbat  he  had  been  employed  only  to  pro- 
cure these  for  aiKilher.  Resentment  and  disappointed  ambition  ur^ed  him 
to  seek  revei^e  on  thai  cunniite  prelate,  who,  by  sacrificing  his  interest, 
had  so  ungenerously  purchased  the  earl  of  Arran  s  friendship.  He  with- 
drew, for  that  reason,  from  court,  and  declared  for  the  parly  at  enmity 
with  the  cardinal,  which,  with  open  anns,  received  a  convert  who  added 
M  much  lustre  to  their  cause. 

The  two  factions  which  divided  the  kingdom  were  stiJI  the  same,  without 
any  alterations  in  their  views  or  principles ;  but,  by  one  of  those  stranM 
revolutions  wliich  were  frequent  in  that  age,  Ihey  Had  in  the  course  oia 
few  weeks  chained  their  leaders.  The  regent  was  at  the  head  of  the  par- 
tisans of  France  and  the  defender's  of  popery,  and  Lennox  in  the  same  sta- 
tion with  the  advocates  for  the  English  alliance  and  a  reformation  in  reli- 
gion. The  one  laboured  to  pull  down  his  own  work,  which  the  other 
upheld  with  the  same  hand  that  had  hifherfo  endeavoured  to  destroy  iL 

Lennos's  impatience  for  revei^e  got  the  start  of  the  cardinal's  activity. 
He  surprised  both  him  and  the  regent  by  a  sudden  march  lo  Edinburgh 
with  a  numerous  army ;  and  might  easily  have  cruslied  Ihem  before  Ihey 
could  prepare  for  their  defence.  But  he  was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  pro- 
posals for  an  accommodation  ;  and  the  cardinal  amused  him  so  artfully,  and 
spun  out  the  treaty  to  such  a  length,  (bat  the  greater  part  of  the' earl's 
troops,  who  servea,  as  is  usual  wherever  the  feudal  institutions  prevailed, 
at  their  own  expense,  deserted  him  ;  and  in  concludii«  a  peace,  instead  of 
living  the  law,  he  was  obliged  lo  receive  it.  A  second  attempt  to  retrieve 
Bis  ^airs  ended  yet  more  unfortunately.  One  body  of  bis  troops  was  cut 
lo  pieces,  and  the  rest  dispersed ;  and  with  the  poor  remains  of"  a  ruined 
party,  he  must  either  have  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  or  have  fled  out  ol 
the  Kingdom,  if  the  approach  of  an  Ei^lish  army  had  not  broi^ht  him  a 
short  relief. 

Henry  was  not  of  a  temper  to  bear  tamely  the  indignitv  with  which  he 
had  been  treated,  both  by  the  regent  and  parliament  of  Scotland,  who,  ai 
the  time  when  they  renounced  their  alliance  with  him,  had  entered  into  a 
new  and  stricter  confederacy  with  France,  The  rigour  of  the  season 
retarded  for  some  lime  (he  execution  of  his  vengeance.  But,  in  ibe  spring 
[1544],  a  considerable  Ijody  of  infantry,  which  was. destined  for  France, 
received  orders  to  sail  for  Scotland,  and  a  proper  number  of  cavalry  was 
appointed  to  join  it  by  land.  The  regent  and  cardinal  little  expected  such 
a  visit.  They  bad  trusted  that  the  French  war  would  find  employment 
for  all  Heniy  s  forces,  and,  from  an  unaccountable  security,  were  wbollj 
unprovided  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  earl  of  Hertford,  a  leadei 
fatal  to  tlie  Scots  in  that  i^e,  commanded  his  army,  and  landed  it,  wiihoui 
"^position,  a  few  miles  from  Leilh.    He  was  quickly  master  of  that  placp 

Scotland,  he  set  on  fire  Iwtb  these  towns,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  some 
troops  gathered  f c^ether  by  the  regent,  put  his  booty  on  ooard  the  fleet, 
and  with  his  land  forces  retired  safely  to  the  English  borders ;  delivering 
the  kingdom  in  a  few  days  from  the  terror  of  an  invasion,  concerted  with 
little  policy,  carried  on  at  great  expense,  and  attended  with  no  advantage. 
If  Henry  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  he  gained  nothing  by  this 
expedition ;  if  the  marriage  he  had  proposed  was  still  in  his  view,  he  lost 
a  great  deal.  Such  a  rough  courtship,  as  the  earl  of  Hunlly  humorously 
called  it,  disgusted  the  whole  nation  ;  their  aversion  for  the  match  grew 
into  abhorrence ;  and,  exasperated  by  s<  many  indignities,  the  Scots  were 
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never  at  any  period  more  attached  to  Prance,  or  more  alienated  from 
England.* 

The  earl  of  Lennox  alone,  in  spite  of  the  regent  and  French  king,  con- 
tinued a  correspondence  with  England,  which  ruined  his  own  interest, 
without  promoting  Henry's.!  ^I^ny  of  his  own  vassals,  preferring  Iheir 
duty  to  their  countiy  before  their  affection  to  him,  refused  to  concur  io 
any  design  to  favour  the  public  enemy.  After  a  few  feeble  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  disturb  the  regent's  administration,  he  was  obliged  lo 
fly  for  safety  to  the  court  of  En^and,  where  Henry  rewarded  services 
which  he  had  the  inclinatioD  but  not  the  power  to  perform,  try  giviDghim 
in  marriage  his  niece  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas.  This  unhappy  exile, 
however,  was  destined  to  be  the  fafner  of  a  race  of  kings.  He  saw  his 
son  lord  Darnly  mount  the  throne  of  Scotland,  to  the  peipetual  exclusion 
of  that  rival  who  now  triumphed  in  his  ruin.  From  that  time  his  posterity 
have  held  the  sceptre  in  two  kii^doms,  by  one  of  which  he  was  cast  out 
as  a  criminal,  and  by  the  other  received  as  a  fugitive. 

Meanwhile  hostilities  were  continued  by  both  nations,  but  with  little 
v^ur  on  either  side.  The  historians  of  that  age  relafe  minutely  the  cir- 
cumstances of  several  skirmishes  and  inroads,  whi^h,  as  they  did  not 
produce  any  considerable  effect,  at  this  distance  of  time  deserve  no 
remembrance.^     At  last  an  end  was  put  to  this  languid  and  Inactive  war, 

netween  tlia  Eosllsb  Bud  Si 
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[he  dute  of  Uamlllod,  and  Ibey  meijl, 


fiaced,  ihat  i^ien  j 


m  liavfl  qott«L  wbat  you  can  of  It,  Lt  may  nmalD  Jbr  ever  a  pe 
'  Gofl  IffhTened  npoa  iu  for  tlielr  ^IseAoDd  imd  didfiyalty.  Jl 
ilbmt  long  tucrmitD  lieat  dmni  oi  ovmliniw  tbe  caMls ;  ni 


..  of  hEndi  and  wilbrat  long  BTcymBtol! -^ , 

ulBsiusiiylawiiauidvlllitesiiIniUIIdialiiugliBs  je  may  Daavenieiillj.    SBckLealh,  and  mi 
^  it,  and  all.tba  rBi^  puulog  maa,  woiOan,  and  clilld  to  me  and  Bwo^d,  wlthaut  evxpttoa,  wh 


tbreetlins,  among  an  thsieit, »  a  spoil  and  toru  npalda  down  IbE  dUdioaTg  town  of  91.  Aodrew'a 
£B  Uie  npper  son  may  bfl  Uts  nollier,  and  not  one  flfojts  stand  npoD  aooLbo'i  Bparliig  no  cnatuie  alive 
wiliiio  tliflBaDieiBpeuallyfiuchaBeltbBrinfrlendetilpoTlilDadbQalllsdiLDEotliecanilaal;  and  if  ye 
see  any  MelLhood  lo  win  t^  cantle,  give  amie  aloul  easay  ta  Ibe  same,  If  Lt  lie  your  ibrtune  to  gel 
it,  taze  and  deMn?  it  pisooiaael ;  and  after  tlria  sort,  spending  one  numih  (heie,  spoilln!;  and  da 
stnyiDg  as  aflHwdd,  irith  ttia  wlBatbiea^t  that  His  HajeetydoulilstlinolysiviZI  use  thai  yonr 

easUy  acHeved,  Ws  Ualealy  ttimksUl  verUy,  and  so  all  we,  ye  sball  find  lbs  jmrxeg  EucMedeai 
tllis  way  most  to  His  ID^eHy's  Iiononi,"  Ac 

Theso  barbanma  otdera  seem  to  bave  been  e:iecnled  with  a  tlgoroua  and  unl^lLog  exactness,  as 
Bmteaia  ihtm  a  series  of  leuers  fhnn  lord  Hertford,  In  the  same  collection,  glvbig  a  full  account  of 
all  bis  oporafion  In  Scotland.    They  cour^ta  eeveraZ  currouF  parllcnlfUB,  Dot  oientjoiied  by  tlje 

Rjt  they  are  of  too  eteat  length  to  be  btseited  hete. 

t  Ryinet,  IT.  p.  SI. 

i  TlMuah  iMs  war  was  disUngoWiEd  Ire  no  important  or  decisive  action,  it  was,  however,  ei- 
tiamalf  niltiDna  lo  individuals.  Thara  slifl  remabi  two  original  papers,  which  glveua  some  idea  oT 
UHmiseriestowliichsomeof  ebe  most  fbrtUecoubdeB  in  the  hii^dom  were  evpiaed  by  Ibe  sudden 
and  deiVuotJvfl  incnisloDS  of  the  bordsreiB.  Tbe  flrunems  to  be  the  Report  niade  to  Henry  by  1]» 
Gniflsh  waidenn  of  tbe  marshes  tdr  tbe  year  1544,  and  contabBtbcdreiplallaftata  tbe  ai  of  July 
to  the  ITth  of  Horemher.  The  aeeouni  It  ayes  of  tbe  dllKreiri  huoada,  or  tttrias  aa  they  are 
called,  Is  very  minute;  and  tn  eoneludnn,  the  sum  total  of  mischief  Ihgy  did  is  lUosoooipnted: 
TownSfteweiB.  stedec,  bamekyns,  patlsb  cburchee,  basId-bouBn,  cast  down  or  butae,  1119;  Seols 
slain, 403;  ptlamere  taken,  818;  noh,  I.e.  homed  caiUe  latei,  ll),38Sj  sheep,  12,491;  nags  and 
geldings,  iZBS;  goals,  9)0;  bolls  of  com,  650;  insight  gear,  i.e.iiouBehoidriimltute,  net  reckoned. 
Haynes's  Slate  Fapem,  43. 

The  other  contains  an  account  of  an  inroad  by  tiie  earl  of  Henfbrd,  between  the  8ih  and  33d  of 
Beptemher,  1S4S:  the  narrative  is  more  cenerol,  but  it  nppcara  that  be  had  burnt,  rniBlt,  and  destroys 
sd.  In  the  connties  of  Berwick  and  RoibLirgh  only,  monsaleiles  and  frlar-houses,  7:  castles,  lowetK 
Vol..  III.— 7 
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S'a  iieace,  in  which  Engl anct,  France,  and  Scotland  were  comprehended, 
eniy  laboured  to  exclude  the  Scots  from  the  benefit  of  this  treaty,  and 
to  reserve  them  for  that  vengeance  which  his  attention  to  ihe  afeirs  of  the 
continent  had  hitherto  delayed.  But  althous^  a  peace  with  England  was. 
of  the  last  consequence  to  Francis  I.,  whom  the  Emperor  was  preparii^ 
to  attack  with  all  his  forces,. he  was  too  generous-  to  abandon  allies  who 
had  served  him  with  fidelity,  and  he  chose  rather  to  purchase  Henty's 
friendship  with  disadvantage  to  himself  than  to  leave  them  exposed^ to 
danger.  By  yielding  some  things  to  Ihe  interest)  and  more  to  the  vanity 
of  that  haughty  prince ;  by  lubmission,  flattery,  and  address,  be  at  lei^n 
prevailed  to  have  the  Scots  included  in  the  peace  agreed  upon. 
An  event  which  happened  a  short  lime  before  the  conclusion  of  this 

Eeace  rendered  it  more  acceptable  to  the  whole  nation.  Cardinal  Beatoun 
id  not  used  bis  power  with  moderation  eaual  to  the  prudence  by  which 
he  attained  it.  Notwithstanding  his  great  ahilities,  he  had  too  many  of  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  an  angry  leader  of  a  fection  to  govern  a  divided 
people  with  temjwr.  His  resentment  against  one  party  of  the  nobility, 
his  insolence  towards  the  rest,  his  severity  to  the  reformers,  and,  above  all, 
the  barbarous  and  illegal  execution  of  the  famous  George  Wishart,  a  man 
of  honourable  birth  and  of  primitive  sauctiiy,  wore  out  the  patience  of  a 
fierce  age ;  and  nothing  but  a  bold  hand  was  wanting  to  gratify  llie  public 
wish  by  his  destruction.  Private  revenge,  inflamed  and  sanctified  by  a 
false  zeal  for  religion,  quickly  supplied  this  want.  Norman  Lesly,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  had  been  treated  by  the  cardinal  with 
itjjustice  and  contempt.  It  was  not  the  temper  of  the  man,  or  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  (juietly  to  digest  an  afiront.  As  the  profession  of  his  adversary 
screened  him  from  the  effects  of  what  is  called  an  honourable  resentment, 
he  resolved  to  take  that  satisfaction  which  he  could  not  demand.  This 
resolution  deserves  as  much  censure  as  the  singular  courage  and  conduct 
with  which  he  put  it  in  execution  excite  wonder.  The  cardinal  at  thai 
!:ime  resided  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  he  had  fortified  at  great 
expense,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age,  had  rendered  it  impregnable.  His 
jetmue  was  numerous,  the  town  at  his  devotion,  and  the  neighbourii^ 
country  full  of  his  dependents.  Id  this  situation,  sixteen  persons  under* 
took  to  surprise  his  castle,  and  to  assassinate  himself;  and  their  success 
was  equal  lo  the  boldness  of  the  attempt.  [May  20,  154G.]  Early  in  the 
morning  they  seized  on  the  gate  of  the  castle,  which  was  set  open  to  the 
workmen  who  were  employed  in  finishing  the  fortifications ;  and  having 

g laced  sentries  at  the  door  of  the  cardinal's  apartment,  they  awakened 
is  numerous  domestics  one  by  one  :  and  turning  them  out  of  the  castle, 
they  without  noise  or  tumult,  or  violence  to  any  other  person,  delivered 
Iheir country, though  by  amost  unjustifiable  action,  from  an  ambitious  man, 
whose  pride  was  insupportable  to  the  nobles,  as  his  cruelty  and  cunning 
were  great  checks  to  the  reformation. 

His  death  was  fatal  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  the  French  interest 
in  Scotland.  The  same  zeal  for  both  continued  among  a  great  party  in 
the  nation,  but,  when  deprived  of  the  genius  and  authority  of  so  skilful  a 
leader,  operated  with  less  eflecl.  Nothing  can  equal  the  consternation 
which  a  blow  so  unexpected  occasioned  among  such  as  were  attached  lo 
him ;  while  the  regent  secretly  enjc^'ed  an  event  which  removed  out  of 
his  way  a  rival,  who  had  not  only  eclipsed  his  greatness  but  almost  exlin- 
guished  his  power.  Decency,  however,  the  honour  of  the  church,  the 
mportun  lyoi  the  queen  dowager  andheradherents,hisereagementa  with 
France  and,  above  all  these,  (he  desire  of  recovering  his  eldest  son,  whom 
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Ihe  cardinal  had  detained  for  some  time  at  St.  Andrew's  in  pledge  of  hia 
fidelity,  and  who,  together  with  the  castle,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
conspirators,  induced  him  to  take  arms  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  a. 
man  whom  he  hated. 

He  threatened  vengeance,  but  was  unable  to  esecute  it.  One  part  of 
military  science,  the  art  of  attackii^  fortified  places,  was  then  imperfectly 
understood  in  Scotland.  The  weapons,  the  discipline,  and  impetuosity  of 
the  Scots,  rendered  their  armies  as  unfit  for  sieges  as  ihey  were  active  in 
the  field,  A  hundred  and  fifty  men,  which  was  the  greatest  number  the 
conspirators  ever  assembled,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  (he  regent  for  five 
monfbs,*  in  a  place  which  a  single  battalion,  with  a  few  batterirE  cannon, 
would  now  reduce  in  a  few  hours.  This  tedious  siege  was  concluded  by 
a  truce.  The  regent  undertook  to  procure  for  the  conspirators  an  absolution 
from  the  pope,  and  a  pardon  in  parliament  i  and  upon  obtaining  these, 
they  engaged  to  surrender  the  castle,  and  to  set  his  son  at  liberty. 

tt  is  probable,  that  neither  of  them  was  sincere  in  this  treaty.  On  both 
aides  they  sought  only  to  arouse,  and  to  Cain  time.  The  regent  had  applied 
to  France  for  assistance,  and  expected  soon  to  have  Ihe  conspirators  at 
mercy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Leslj"  and  bis  associates  were'  noi  at  first 
incited  by  Henry  to  murder  the  cardinal,  they  were  m  the  sequel  power- 
fully supported  by  him.  Notwithstanding  the  silence  of  contemporary 
historians,  there  are  violent  presumptions  of  the  former ;  of  the  latter 
there  is  undoubted  certamty.t  Durii^  the  siege,  the  conspirators  bad 
received  from  Eng;land  supplies  both  of  money  and  provisions ;  and  as 
Heniy  was  preparmg  to  renew  his  proposals  concerning  the  marriage  and 
the  union  he  nad  projected,  and  to  second  his  negotiations  with  a  numerous 
army,  they  hoped,  by  concurring  with  him,  to  be  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  would  no  longer  need  a  pardon,  but  might  claim  a  reward.J 


qiiency  of  assa^natlDa  la  llial  ng^i  and  rbs  alight  opimon  wblch  m 

Tie  Etrl  of  Herifard  to  tts  King's  JH^Blji,  MacaaOe,  .^pril  17, 15M. 
FtsDBeih  Your  IQeluien  lo  nndetEtand,  clrat tbiB  ds^  anlved  with  me  Ihe  eid  of  Henfbt^  a  Beat' 
fiahiDBD  called  WlaEut,  and  Inonelit  me  a  I^uer  l^om  the  lord  of  BiIdsIodb  [i,  e,  OikbtOB  Itird  of 
BrtuinHD]  wiilch  T  lena  Tour  HlgbadH  hsrevrilh,  Ofid,  aecardLnv  to  ble  regnBBt,  bavfl  taken  order 
Ra  Ok  r^dt  of  the  Btid  Wlsbart  to  Your  ]^eg^  bj  pwt,  boll)  air  the  deavery  of  luoh  letten  ai 
be  lBit]iloYoiiiMai«Vftnm  the  raid  Brlnacono,  and  alB  0)1  the  dsclBistiou  of  hfa  credence,  whlelk 
as  I  pecedTfl  by  talm,  coaiditethin  tiro  ptdnlii  one  Oiat  Ihe  lord  of  eiange,  iale  treannr  of  BcodBDd . 
■am  mmet  of  Bothei,  tlie  earl  of  Bothes'  eldsU  am,  tad  John  ObaneHe,  would  attempt  eliber  to 
appfdiend  or  stay  Ibe  catdbial,  at  some  tlnw  when  be  ibiill  pan  tbtoi^  the  lifblBodi  ar  > 

Boudry  tbnea  hi  U«  war  to  Bt  Andrew's,  sod  bi  ease  Uiey  car ' — ■"  " '"  ■"-' 

tmtaToui  Hajeflr,  which  aciemi^le,  he  ealth,  they  woolden 


wa[er  Ibeieabout,  and  to  B^rebeud  all  Oune  which  tbeyeay  be  [he  prbRlpalimpngnatois  of  an 
becweeo  BnglBod  nnd  BcoUand;  Ibi  wUoh  they  aboald have  s  |0Dd  oppotbuil^,  aa  ihey  ear,  w 
tha  power  or  the  nid  Ushc^  and  aHnU  shall  resort  towards  E^idiui)^  to  iBnst  Your  Uajea . 
anriy.    And  ihr  the  eiecatlan  ri  these  Ihlnga,  the  SBt4  Wlibait  sallh,  that  tbe  earl  HaisbBl  sfbre- 
named  sod  othos  will  ea^tiUUe  with  Youi  sWesty  in  wrUing  under  theb  hands  and  saals,  atinv 
Ihey  shslldedie  Bin  suitor  aid  of  money  at  Yont  Hajffilv'B  liandB,    This  la  the  elKot  of  his 
ctedencA^wIihsnndryotberadTeriittoKnu  of  the  great  division  tbst  is  at  this  preeent  within  the 


fedooM  not  ho  will  d^arennto  Your  MnjGsty  at  good  length.  HamUton 

JV.  B.  Thla  Is  the  letter  of  which  Br.  Mackenzie,  vol.  111.  p.  18.  and  blsaop  Keith,  Hist,  p,  44, 
pnWlahed  a  ttegmeaU  It  does  not  aulhoriis  ua  lo  eondude  that  Mr.  Georgs  wisliMl,  known  by 
tbe  name  of  the  Motlyr,  was  ihe  person  who  lesotted  lo  the  eail  of  Henlbid.  Il  was  more  pro. 
bably  John  Wlshart  of  Fllanow.  Ihe  cblef  of  Ihal  name,  a  man  of  ablllUes.  zealously  attached  10 
Ihe  teformed  doctrine,  and  deerOy  engaged  in  all  tbe  Intileaee  auil  opeiatbins  of  that  busy  period. 
Keilh  M.  IIT.  119.  315. 
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Jan.  28,  1647.;|  The  death  of  Heniy  blasted  all  these  hopes.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  bcgiunii^  of  ne^it  year,  aAer  a  reign  of  greater  splendour  than 
true  gloiy ;  hustling,  rather  than  active ;  oppressive  in  domestic  govern- 
ment, and  in  fure^n  politics  wild  and  irregular.  But  the  vices  of  this 
prince  were  more  beneficial  lo  mankind  than  the  vu1;ues  of  others, 
His  rapaciousness,  his  profusion,  and  even  his  tyranny,  hy  depressir^  the 
ancient  nobility,  and  by  addii^  new  property  and  jjower  to  the  cotntnons, 
laid  or  strengthened  the  foundations  of  the  English  liberty.  His  other 
passions  contributed  lio  less  towards  the  downfal  of  popeiy,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  religious  freedom  in  the  nation.  His  resentment  led  him  lo 
abolish  the  power,  and  his  covetousness  to  seize  the  wealth,  of  the  church ; 
and  by  withdrawiiK  these  supports,  made  it  easy,  in  the  following  reign, 
to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  superstition. 

Francis  I.  did  not  long  survive  a  prince  who  had  been  alternately  his 
rival  and  his  friend ;  but  his  successor  Henry  II.  was  not  neglectful  of  the 
French  interest  in  Scotland.    He  sent  a  considerable  body  of  men,  under 

''  -    --- J      r  T      ...   c^ .■    .....    .,_    ___-_._^pg_      g„  jj^gj^    I — 

och  hacl  beco 
UC.1.1C11IIU  III  Lilt;  wuiiuuui  i>i  sieges  ds  hit;  U1.UIS  ticic  i^orant ;  and  as  the 
boldness  and  despair  of  the  consjiirators  could  not  defend  them  against 
ttie  superior  art  of"  these  new  assailants,  they,  after  a  short  resistance,  sur- 
rendered to  Strozzi,  who  engaged,  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  master,  for 
the  securitv  of  their  lives ;  and,  as  his  prisoners,  transported  them  into 
France.  The  castle  itself,  the  monument  of  Bealoun's  power  and  vanily, 
was  demolished,  in  obedience  to  (be  canon  law,  which,  wilh  admirable 
policy,  denounces  its  anathemas  even  against  the  houses  in  which  (he 
sacred  blood  of  a  cardinal  happens  to  be  shed,  and  ordains  them  to  be 
laid  in  ruins.* 

The  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's  was  bestowed  by  the  regent  upon  his 
natural  brother  John  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Paisley. 

The  delay  of  a  lew  weeks  would  have  saved  the  conspirators.  Those 
ministers  of'^Henry  VIII.  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  during  the 
minority  of  his  sonEdward  VI.,  conducted  themselves  with  regard  to  Scot- 
land, by  the  maxims  of  their  late  master,  and  resolved  to  frighten  the  Scots 
into  a  treaty  which  Ihey  had  not  abilities  or  address  to  brii^  about  by  any 
other  method. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  events  which  their  invasion  of 
Scotland  occasioned,  we  shall  stop  to  take  notice  of  a  circumstance  unob- 
served by  contemporary  historians,  but  extremely  remarkable  for  the 
discovery  it  makes  of  the  sentiments  and  spirit  which  then  prevailed 
among  the  Scots.  The  conspirators  against  cardinal  Beatoun  lound  the 
regent's  eldest  son  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's ;  and  as  they  needed  the 
protection  of  the  English,  it  was  lo  be  feared  that  they  might  endeavour  to 
purchase  it,  by  deliverii^  to  them  this  important  prize.  The  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown  in  the  hands  of  the  avowed  enemies  of  me  kingdom 
was  a  dreadful  prospect.  In  order  to  avoid  it,  the  parliament  fell  upon  a 
very  extraordinary  expedient.  By  an  act  made  on  purpose,  they  excluded 
"the  r^ent's  eldest  son  from  all  right  of  succession,  public  or  private,  so 
long  as  ne  should  be  detained  a  prisoner,  and  substituted  in  his  place  his 
other  brothers,  according  to  their  seniority,  and  in  failure  of  them,  those 
who  were  nest  heirs  to  the  regent."!  Succession  by  an  hereditary  right 
is  an  idea  so  obvious  and  ao  popular  that  a  nation  seldom  ventures  lo  m^e 
a  breach  in  it,  hut  in  cases  ol  extreme  necessity.  Such  a  necessity  did  the 
parliament  discover  in  the  present  situation.  Hatred  to  England,  founded 
on  the  memoiy  of  past  hastilities,  and  heiehfened  by  the  smart  of  recent 
injuries,  was  the  national  passion.    This  dictated  that  uncommon  statute, 
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by  which  the  order  of  hneal  succession  was  so  remarkably  broken.  The 
modern  theories,  which  rep  t  tl        ght  as  d  d  un  I    nable,  and 

that  ought  not  to  be  violat  d  po  y  d  t  n  1  tso  r,  seem  to 
have  been  then  altogether  u  k 

In  the  beginning  of  Sept  nb  the  arl  f  H  If  rd  n  w  duke  ol 
Somerset,  and  protector  of  E  1  1  nt  red  S  1  d  t  11  e  bead  of 
eighteen  thousand  men ;        d  h  m         fl    t     f    iitty  ships 

appeared  on  the  coast  to  s  CO  dh    1    df  The  S    t  h  d  for  some 

time  observed  this  storm  g  I  .  g,  d  e  prep  df  t  Their  army 
was  almost  double  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  posted  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage on  a  lising  ground  above  Musselburgh,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  Eske.  Both  these  circumstances  aiaiined  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who 
saw  his  danger,  and  would  willingly  have  extricated  himself  out  of  it,  by  a 
new  overture  of  peace,  on  conditions  extremely  reasonable.  But  this 
moderation  being  imputed  to  fear,  his  proposals  were  rejected  with  the 
acorn  which  the  confidence  of  success  inspires  ;  and  if  the  conduct  of  the 
regent,  who  commanded  the  Scottish  army,  had  been,  in  any  degree, 
equal  to  his  confidence,  the  destruction  of  the  Ei^ltsh  must  nave  been 
inevitable.  They  were  in  a  situation  precisely  similar  to  that  of  their 
countrymen  under  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  following  centuiy.  .The  Scots 
had  chosen  their  ground  so  well  that  it  was  impossible,  to  force  Ihem  to 
give  battle;  a  few  days  had  exhausted  the  fors^  and  provision  of  a 
narrow  country ;  the  fleet  could  only  furnish  a  scanty  and  precarious  sub- 
sistence :  a  retreat,  therefore,  was  necessaiy:  but  disgrace,  and  perhaps 
ruin,  were  the  consequences  of  retreating. 

On  both  these  occasions,  the  national  neat  and  impetuosity  of  the  Scot; 
naved  the  English,  and  precipitated  their  own  country  into  the  utmost 
danger.  The  undisciplined  courage  of  the  private  men  became  impatient 
at  me  sight  of  an  enemy.  The  general  was  affaid  of  nothing,  but  that 
the  English  might  escape  from  him  by  flight ;  and  [Sept.  lOl,  Teavina;  his 
strong  camp,  he  attacked  the  duke  of  Somerset  near  Piniey,  witL  no 
better  success  than  his  rashness  deserved.  The  protector  had  drawn  up 
his  troops  on  a  gentle  eminence,  and  had  now  the  advantage  of  ground  on 
his  side.  The  Scottish  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  infantry,  whose 
chief  weapon  was  a  long  spear,  and  for  that  reason  their  files  were  very 
deep,  and  their  ranks  close.  They  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  in  three 
great  iMJdies,  and,  as  tiiey  passed  Ihe  river,  were  considerably  exposed  to  the 
Breof  the  English  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  bay  of  Musselburgh,  and  had  drawn 
near  the  shore.  The  English  cavalry,  flushed  with  an  advantage  which  they 
had  gained  in  a  skirmish  some  days  before,  began  the  attack  with  more 
impetuosity  than  good  conduct.  A  body  so  firm  and. compact  as  the  Scots 
easily  resisted  the  impression  of  cavahy,  broke  them,  and  drove  them  off 
of  the  field.  The  English  infantry,  however,  advanced ;  and  the  Scots 
Were  at  once  exposed  to  a  flight  of  arrows,  to  a  fire  in  flank  from  four 
hundred  foreign  Tusiieers,  who  served  the  enemy,  and  to  their  cannon, 
whichwereplantedbehind  the  infantry  on  the  highest  part  of  (he  eminence. 
The  depth  and  closeness  of  their  order  making  it  impossible  for  the  Scots 
to  stand  long  in  this  situation,  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  commanded  Che  van- 

Kard,  endeavoured  to  chaise  his  ground,  and  to  retire  towards  the  main 
dy.  But  his  friends,  unhapi>ily,  mistook  his  motion  for  a  flight,  and  fell 
into  confusion.  At  that  very  instant  the  broken  cavalry,  having  rallied, 
returned  to  the  chaise ;  the  foot  pursued  the  advantage  they  had  gained ; 
the  prospect  of  victory  redoubled  the  ardour  of  both  :  and,  in  a  moment, 
the  rout  of  the  Scottish  army  became  universal  and  irretrievable.     The 


encounler  in  the  field  was  not  long  or  bloody ;  but,  in  the  purauit,  the 
Erw:lish  discovered  all  the  rage  and  fierceness  which  nationaf  ant.pathy, 
Kindled  by  long  emulation  and  inflamed  by  reciprocal  injuries,  is  apt  to 
inspire.    The  pursuit  was  continued  for  five  hours,  and  to  a  great  distance 
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All  the  three  roads  by  which  Ihe  Scots  fled  were  strewed  with  spears,  and 
swords,  and  tai^efe,and  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Above  ten 
thousand  men  tell  on  this  day,  one  of  the  most  fatal  Scotland  had  ever 
seen.  A  few  were  taken  prisoners,  and  among  these  some  persons  of 
distincti<Mi.  The  protector  had  it  now  in  his  power  to  become  master  of 
3  kingdom,  out  of  which,  not  many  hours  hefoje,  he  was  almost  obliged 
to  retire  with  infamy.* 

Bui  this  victory,  however  great,  was  of  no  real  utility,  for  want  of  skil 
orof  leisure  to  improve  it.  Every  new  injury  rendered  the  Scots  more  averse 
irom  a  union  with  England ;  and  the  protector  neglected  the  only  measure 
vfhich  would  have  made  it  r>ecessary  for  them  to  Dave  given  their  consent 
to  it.  He  amused  himself  in  wasting  the  open  counby,  and  in  taking  or 
building  several  petty  castles ;  whereas,  by  fortifying  a  few  places  which 
were  accessible  by  sea,  he  would  have  laid  the  kmgdom  open  to  the 
Erglish,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Scots  must  either  have  accepted  of  his 
terms,  or  have  submitted  to  his  power.  By  such  an  improvement  of  it, 
the  victory  at  Dunbar  gave  Cromwell  the  command  of  Scotland,  The 
battle  of  Pinkey  had  no  other  effect  but  to  precipitate  the  Scots  into  new 

eiisagemenla   with   France.      The    situation  of   the   Ei^lish    court    may, 

fadeed,  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  Ihe  duke  of  Somerset^  conduct.  That 
cabal  of  his  enemies,  which  occasioned  his  tragical  end,  was  already 
formed ;  and  while  he  triumphed  in  Scotland,  they  secretly  undermined 
his  power  and  credit  at  home.  Self-preservaiion,  therefore,  obliged  him 
to  prefer  bis  safety  before  his  fame,  and  to  return  without  reaping  (he  fruits 
of  his  victoTjf.  At  this  time,  however,  the  cloud  blew  over;  iTie  conspi- 
racy by  which  he  fell  was  not  yet  ripe  for  execution ;  and  his  presence 
suspended  its  e&cts  for  some  time.  The  supreme  power  still  remaining 
in  his  hands,  he  employed  it  to  recover  the  opportumty  which  be  had  lost. 
[April,  1548.]  A  body  of  troops,  by  his  command,  seized  and  fortified 
Haddingtoun,  a  place  which,  on  account  of  ils  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
from  any  English  garrison,  could  not  be  defended  without  great  expense 
and  dcmger. 

Meanwhile  the  French  gained  more  by  the  defeat  of  fheir  allies  than  the 
Ei^lish  by  their  victory.  After  the  dealli  of  cardinal  Beatoun,  Mary  ot 
Guise,  the  queen  dowager,  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  direction  ot 
affairs.  She  was  warmly  attached,  by  blood  and  by  inclination,  to  the 
French  interest  j  and,  in  order  topromote  il,  improved  with  great  dexterity 
every  event  which  occurred.  The  spirit  and  strength  of  the  Scots  were 
broken  at  Pinkey  j  and  in  an  assembly  of  nobles  which  met  at  Stirling  to 
consult  upon  the  situation  of  the  kingdom,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 

*  TJie  roUowlTig  passage,  InacDiioas&Jid  rate  Joumal  of  Ibeptotector'aevpedltloiilmoSciiTTand, 
written  by  W.  Fatten,  who  was  joined  Jn  comniiaBion  with  Cecil,  bb  judge  mBrUai  of  Ihe  army,  and 
printed  in  1543.  diseries  our  nollce;  Bill  gives  b  |uel  idea  of  Ihe  mllltnry  diacipliiie  of  (he  Bcola  at 

.,._.  .d... .     ■■"---— jmtatter  I  learned,  specially  loucfilBg  their  order,  tt"' — ''  .*-'■-' — 

-  ■-  -"— = '-"ndlng  to  defend,!  Il —  -•■— - 

appoint  tliBli  fielit  n „j , ^ 

.  Ith  Jbbk  Hud  HkuU,  dflgger  and  buckler,  and  Hworda  aDfatwid 

and  lldn.ar  eixeeUng  good  tamper,  ma  rodvenall;  w  nide  In  lUca,  tliBt  as  I  dots  saw  none  bo 
EODd,»lililnkliliBn[lodBv[iolhebett«.  IlereloeverriiiiuililBiiko,ai>dRgiealkeroharwiaified 
twice  or  thrlofl  alioiit  hiri  neck,  not  Ibr  cold,  iHit  Ibr  cnnlnf .  la  Ibeir  ariay  toirordi  Joining  wllb 
tlie  tanony,  llM?  ellng  and  IbniHt  so  near  In  the  tbra  raiA,  ahouZdai  and  Blwnlder  tccfltber,  w^ 
Ib^  ^ea  In  both  Ihdt  buidB  Btrai^  tSm  UMm,  and  Oteit  tbOoirenin  that  order  ao  hard  at  llielr 
back!,  la^ng  tbeir  idkei  over  their  tbiegos^  ■houldon,  Dial,  if  Iher  do  ueail  QndlecoTeted,  no 
Ibree  can  w^  withstand  them.  BtuidbgatdelbacalbeythruBlBlioiiEderBlikewiBeBanl^togethFT, 
the  fore  ranks  wen  nSgb  to  kneellno,  stoop  low  belbro,  their  fellowv  behind  holding  tLelr  plkee  with 
both  bonds,  and  Ibraewitb  in  Ibeir  left  lli^  buckleis,  the  one  «nd  of  thek  pike  against  thsir  riibt 
fint,  and  the  other  arainat  Ihe  enenif  bteaet-high ;  tlieli  ibllowers  Noselng  Iheli  plhe  points  with 

■  ■  ■     ■  He  bore  finger  piorcs  ihroudi  the  akin  of  an  angry  hedsehog,  aa 

ilkea."    OlW  inrloue  penlculars  are  fbund  in  tbli  journal,  noDi 


which! 

ilr  Jotai 

iHaywatd 

"*?; 

englhol 

r  Uie  ScMch 

et^ht™: 

ifcctm 

iinchis. 
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France,  iio  prospect  of  safely  appearii^  but  in  assislance  from  tliat  quar- 
ter. But  Heniy  I!,  being  then  at  peace  with  England,  the  queen  repre- 
sented that  they  could  not  expect  him  to  take  part  in  tiieir  quarrel,l)ut 
upon  views  of  personai  advaiit%e;  and  that  without  extraordinary  con- 
cessions in  his  iavour,  no  assistance,  in  proportion  to  their  present  ex%en- 
cies,  could  be  obtained.  The  prejudices  of  the  nation  powerl'ully  seconded 
these  representations  of  the  queen.  What  often  happens  to  individuals 
took  place  among  the  nobles  in  this  convention ;  tney  were  swayed 
entirely  by  their  passions :  and  in  order  to  gratify  them,  they  deserted 
their  former  principles,  and  disregarded  Ibeir  true  interest.  In  the  violence 
of  resentment,  they  fot^t  that  zeal  for  the  independence  of  Scotland, 
which  had  prompted  them  to  reject  the  proposals  of  Henry  VHI, ;  and,  by 
efferiru;,  voluntarily,  their  your^  queen  in  marriaee  to  the  dauphin,  eldest 
son  of  Henry  II. :  and,  which  was  still  more,  by  proposing  o  send  her 
immediately  into  France  (o  be  educated  at  his  court,  they  granted,  from  a 
thirst  of  vengeance,  what  formerly  they  would  not  yield  upon  any  consi- 
deration of  their  own  safely.  To  gain  at  once  such  a  kingdom  as  Scot- 
land was  a  matter  of  no  small  consequence  lo  France.  Henry,  without 
hesitation,  accepted  the  o^rs  of  the  Scottish  ambassadors,  and  prepared 
for  the  vigorous  defence  of  his  new  acquisition.  Six  thousand  veteran  sol- 
diers, under  the  command  of  Monsieur  Dess^,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
best  officers  who  were  formed  in  tbe  loi^  wars  of  Francis  I.,  arrived  at 
Leitli.  Tbey'  served  two  campaigns  in  Scotland,  with  a  spirit  equal  to 
their  foraier  fame.  But  their  exploits  were  not  considerable.  The  Scots, 
soon  becoming  jealous  of  their  desiCTS,  neglected  to  support  them  wilh 

5 roper  vigour.  The  caution  of  the  bnglish,  in  acting  wholly  upon  the 
efensive,  prevented  the  French  from  attempting  any  enterprise  oi  conse- 
quence ;  and  obliged  them  to  exhaust  (heir  strength  in  tedious  sieges, 
undertaken  under  many  disadvantages.  Their  efforts,  however,  were  not 
without  some  benefit  to  the  Scots,  by  compelling  the  English  to  evacuate 
Haddingfoun,  and  to  surrender  several  small  forts  which  they  possessed  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

But  the  effects  of  these  operations  of  his  troops  were  still  of  greater 
importance  to  the  French  king.  The  diveisioa  which  they  occasioned 
enabled  him  to  wrest  Boulogne  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  and  the 
influence  of  his  army  in  Scotland  obtained  the  concurrence  of  parliament 
with  the  overtures  which  had  been  made  to  him,  by  the  assembly  of 
nobles  at  Stirling,  concerning  the  queen's  marriage  with  the  dauphin,  and 
her  education  in  the  court  of  France.  In  vain  did  a  few  patriots  remon- 
strate against  such  extravagant  concessions,  by  which  Scolland  was  reduced 
lo  be  a  province  of  France ;  and  Henry,  from  an  ally,  raised  lo  be  master 
of  the  kii^dom ;  by  which  the  friendship  of  France  became  more  fatal 
than  tbe  enmity  of  England ;  and  eveiy  thing  was  fondly  given  up  to  the 
one,  that  had  been  bravely  defended  against  the  other.  A  point  of  so 
much  consequfiice  was  hastily  decided  in  a  parliament  assembled  [June  5] 
in  the  camp  before  Haddii^toun :  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  dowager,  the 
zeal  of  the  cleigy,  and  itesentment  against  Er^land,  bad  prepared  a  great 

nin  the  nation  for  such  a  step ;  the  French  general  and  ambassador, 
leir  liberality  and  promises,  gained  over  many  more.  The  regent 
hiniielf  was  weak  enougn  lo  sloop  to  the  offer  of  a  pension  from  France, 
together  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Chatelheraiilt  in  that  kingdom.  A  con- 
siderable majority  declared  for  the  treaty,  and  the  interest  of  a  faction  was 
preferred  iDetore  fix  honour  of  the  nation. 

Having  hurried  the  Scots  into  this  rash  and  fatal  resolution,  the  source 
of  many  calamities  to  themselves  and  to  their  soverefen,  the  French 
allowed  them  no  time  for  reflection  or  repentance.  The  fleet  which  bad 
brought  overtheir  forces  was  still  in  Scotland,  and  without  delay  convoyed 
Uie  queen  into  France.     Maiy  was  then  si\  vears  old,  and  by  her  educa 
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tion  in  that  court,  one  of  the  politest  but  most  corrupted  in  Europe,  she 
acquired  eveiy  accomplishment  tilat  could  add  to  her  charms  as  a  woman, 
and  contracted  manj  of  those  prejudices  which  occasioned  ber  misfortunes 
as  3  queen. 

From  the  time  that  Mary  was'put  into  their  hands,  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  French  to  aiffer  war  in  Scotland  lo  iansiiish.  The  recoveiy  of  the 
Boulonnois  was  the  ohiect  which  the  French  King  had  most  at  heart  j  but 
a  slight  diversion  in  Britain  was  sufficient  to  divide  the  attention  and 
strei^th  of  the  English,  whose  domestic  factions  deprived  both  their  arms 
and  councils  of  their  accustomed  vigour.  The  government  of  England 
had  undei^one  a  ffreat  revolution.  The  duke  of  Somerset's  power  had 
been  acquired  with  too  much  violence,  and  was  esercised  wilh  too  little 
moderation  to  be  of  loTig  continuance.  Many  good  (qualities,  added  to 
great  love  of  his  country,  could  not  atone  for  his  ambition  in  usurping  the 
sole  direction  of  affairs.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  courtiers  combined 
against  him  ;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  their  leader,  no  less  ambitious  but 
more  artful  than  Somerset,  conducted  his  measures  with  so  much  dexterity 
as  to  raise  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  his  rival.  Without  the  invidious 
name  of  protector,  he  succeeded  (o  all  the  power  and  influence  of  which 
Somerset  was  deprived,  and  he  quickly  found  peace  to  be  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  his  new  authority,  and  the  esecution  of  the  vast 
des^ns  he  had  conceived. 

Henry  was  no  stranger  lo  Warwick's  situation,  and  improved  his  know- 
ledge of  il  to  good  purpose,  in  conducting  the  negotiations  for  a  general 
peace.  He  prescribed  what  terms  he  pleased  lo  the  English  minister,  who 
scrupled  at  nothii^,  however  advantageous  lo  that  monarch  and  bis  allies. 
[March  24, 1550.]  England  consented  to  restore  Boulogne  and  its  depen- 
dencies to  France,  anflgaveupall  pretensons  foa  tiealy  of  mimage  with 
the  queen  of  Scots,  or  to  the  conquest  of  her  country  A  few  «mall  torts, 
ot  which  the  Ei^mh  troops  had  hitherto  kept  pos'*ssion,  were  razed ; 
and  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms  ^^as  established  on  its  ancient 

Both  the  British  nations  lost  power,  as  well  as  reputation,  by  this 
unhappy  quarrel  It  was  on  both  sides  a  war  of  en  ulsliun  and  resent- 
ment, rather  than  of  interest ,  and  wds  earned  on  undei  the  mfluence  of 
national  animosities,  which  were  bhnd  to  all  advantages.  The  French, 
who  entered  into  it  with  greater  coolness,  conducted  it  with  more  skill ; 
and  by  dexterously  availn^  themselves  of  every  cu^umstance  which 
occurred,  recovered  possession  of  an  important  territoiy  which  they  had 
lost,  and  added  lo  tiieir  monarchy  a  new  kingdom.  The  ambition  of  the 
English  minister  betrayed  lo  them  the  former  ;  the  inconsiderate  rage  of 
the  Scots  against  their  ancient  enemies  bestowed  on  them  the  latter ;  their 
own  address  and  good  policy  merited  both. 

Immediately  arter  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  the  French  forces  left 
Scotland,  as  much  lo  their  own  satisfaction  as  lo  that  of  the  nation.  The 
Scots  soon  found  that  the  calling  to  their  assistance  a  people  more  power- 
ful Aan  themselves  was  a  dangerous  expedient.  They  beheld,  with  the 
utmost  impatience,  those  who  had  come  over  lo  prelect  the  kingdom 
taking  upon  them  lo  command  in  it ;  and  on  many  occasions  they  repented 
the  rash  invilation  which  they  had  given.  The  peculiar  genius  of  Ihe 
French  nation  heightened  this  disgust,  and  prepared  the  Scots  lo  throw  off 
the  yoke,  before  they  had  well  begun  to  feel  it.  The  French  were  in  that 
age,  what  they  are  in  the  present,  one  of  the  most  polished  nations  in  Eu 
ro^e.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  all  their  espeditions  into  foreign  coun- 
Ines,  whether  towards  the  south  or  north,  that  Iheir  manners  have  been 
remarkably  incompatible  with  the  manners  of  every  other  people.  Bar- 
barians are  tenacious  of  their  own  customs,  because  Ihey  want  knowledge 
and  lasle  to  discover  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  customs  which 
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differ  from  tliem.  Nations  which  hold  the  first  rank  in  politeness  are  fre- 
quently no  leas  tenacious  out  of  pride.  The  Greeks  were  so  in  the  ancsem 
world ;  and  the  French  are  the  same  in  the  modem.  Full  of  themselves  ■ 
flattered  by  the  imitation  of  their  neighhours ;  and  accustomed  to  consider 
their  own  modes  as  the  standards  of  elegance ;  they  scorn  to  disguise,  or 
lo  lay  aside,  the  distinguishing  manners  of  their  own  nation,  or  lo  make 
any  allowance  for  what  may  differ  from  them  among  others.  For  this 
reason  the  behaviour  of  Iheir  armies  has,  on  every  occasion,  been  insup- 
portable to  stiangera,  and  has  always  exposed  them  to  hatred,  and  often 
to  destruction.  In  that  age  they  overran  Italy  four  several  times  by  their 
valour,  and  lost  it  as  often  hy  their  insolence.  The  Scots,  naturally  an 
irascible  and  high-spirited  people,  and  who,  of  all  nations,  can  least  bear 
the  moat  distant  insinuation  of  contempt,  were  not  of  a  temper  to  admit 
all  the  pretensions  of  such  assuming  guests.  The  symptoms  of  alienation 
were  soon  visible ;  they  seconded  Uie  militaiy  operations  of  the  French 
troops  with  the  utmost  coldness ;  their  disgustgrew  insensibly  lo  a  degree 
of  indignation  that  could  hardly  be  restrained ;  and,  on  occasion  of  a  veiy 
slight  accident,  broke  out  with  fatal  violence,  A  private  French  soldier 
engaging^  in  an  idle  quarrel  wifh  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  both  nations  took 
arms  with  e^ual  rage,  in  defence  of  their  countrymen.  The  provost  of 
Edinburgh,  his  son,  and  several  citizens  of  distinction,  were  killed  in  the 
fray;  and  the  French  were  obliged  (o  avoid  the  fury  of  the  inhabitants  by 
retini^  out  of  the  city.  Notwithstanding  the  ancient  alliance  of  France 
and  Scotland,  and  the  long  intercourse  of  ^d  dfices  between  the  two 
nations,  an  aversion  for  the  French  took  its  rise  at  this  lime  among  the 
Scots,  the  efiects  whereof  were  deeply  felt,  and  operated  powerluliy 
through  the  subsequent  period. 

From  the  death  of  cardinal  Beatoun,  nolhiig  has  been  said  of  the  stale 
of  religion.  While  the  war  with  England  continued,  the  cleray  had  no 
leisure  tomolest  the  prolestantsj  and  they  were  not  yet  considerable  enough 
to  expect  any  thing  more  than  comiivance  and  impunity.  The  new  doc- 
trines were  slill  in  their  infancy ;  but  during  this  short  interval  of  tranquillity 
they  acquired  strength,  and  advanced  by  laige  and  firm  steps  towards  a 
full  establishment  in  the  kii^dom.  The  first  preachers  against  popery  in 
Scotland,  of  whom  several  had  appeared  durirg  the  reign  of  James  V., 
were  more  eminent  for  zeal  and  piety  than  for  leamiz^.  .  Their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  reformation  was  partial,  and  at  second  hand ; 
some  of  them  had  been  educated  in  England ;  all  of  them  had  borrowed 
their  notions  from  the  books  published  fliere  ;  and  in  the  first  dawn  of  the 
new  light,  they  did  not  venture  far  before  their  leaders.  But  in  a  short 
time  the  doctrines  and  writings  of  the  foreign  reformers  became  generally . 
known;  the  inquisitive  genius  of  the  age  pressed  fonvard  in  quest  of  truth  ; 
the  discovery  of  one  error  opened  the  way  to  others ;  the  downfa!  of  one 
impostor  drew  manj?  after  it ;  the  whole  fabric,  which  ignorance  and  super- 
stition had  erected  in  times  of  darkness,  began  to  lotler ;  and  nothing  was 
wantii^  to  complete  lis  ruin,  but  a  daring  and  active  leader  to  direct  the 
attack.  Such  was  the  famous  Jdm  Knox,  who,  with  better  qualifications 
of  Jeaniii^,  and  more  extensive  views  than  any  of  bis  predecessoi^  in 
Scotland,  possessed  a  natural  intrepidity  of  mind,  which  set  him  above  fear. 
He  began  his  public  ministry  at  Si.  Andrew's,  in  the  vear  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-seven,  with  that  success  which  always  accompanies 
a  bold  and  popular  eloquence.  Instead  of  amusing  himself  with  loppine 
the  branches,  he  struck  directly  at  the  root  of  popery,  and  attacked  both 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of^the  established  church  with  a  vehemence 
peculiar  to  himself,  but  admirably  sidled  to  the  tempef  and  wishes  of 
the  age. 

An  adversary  so  formidable  as  Knox  would  not  have  easily  escaped  the 
rage  of  the  clergy,  who  observed  the  tendency  and  progress  of  his  opinions 
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with  the  iitmoat  concern.  But,  at  fitst,  he  retired  for  safety  into  the  castle 
of  St  Andrew's,  and,  while  (he  conapirafors  kepi  po^ession  of  it,  preached 
publicly  under  their  protection.  The  great  revolution  in  England,  which 
followed  upon  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL,  contributed  no  less  than  the  zeal 
of  Knojt  towards  demolishing  the  popish  church  in  Scotland.  Henry  had 
loosened  the  chains,  and  lightened  the  yoke  of  popen'.  The  ministers  of 
his  son  Edward  VI.  cast  them  off  altogether,  and  establislied  the  proleslant 
religion  upon  almost  the  same  footing  whereon  it  now  stands  in  tliat  kii^- 
dom.  The  influence  of  Ibis  enamfSe  reached  Scotland,  and  the  happy 
effects  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  in  one  nation  iiispired  the  other  with  an 
equal  desire  of  recoyerin^  if.  The  reformers  had,  hitherto,  been  obliged 
to  conduct  themselves  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  seldom  ventured  to 
preach,  but  in  private  houses,  and  at  a  distance  from  court ;  they  gained 
credit,  as  happens  on  the  first  publication  of  every  new  religion,  chiefly 
amoi^  persons  in  the  lower  and  middle  rank  of  life.  But  several  noble- 
men, of  the  greatest  distinction,  having,  about  Ihia  time,  openly  espoused 
their  principles,  they  were  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  actir^  with  the 
same  reserve ;  and,  with  more  security  and  encour^ement,  thej  had  like- 
wise greater  success.  The  means  of  acquiring  anil  spreading  knowledge 
became  more  common,  and  the  spirit  of  innovation,  peculiar  to  that  period, 
grew  every  day  bolder  and  more  universal. 

Happily  for  the  reformation  this  spirit  was  still  under  some  restraint. 
It  had  not  yet  attained  firmness  and  vigour  sufficient  to  overturn  a  sjfstem 
founded  on  the  deejjesf  polii^,  and  supported  by  tlie  most  Ibrmidable 
power.  Under  the  present  circumstances,  any  attempt  towards  action 
must  have  been  fatal  to  the  profestant  doctrines :  and  it  is  no  small  proof 
of  the  authority  as  well  as  penetration  of  the  heads  of  the  party,  that  ihey 
were  able  to  restrain  the  zeal  of  a  fiery  and  impetuous  people,  until  that 
critical  and  mature  juncture  when  eveiy  step  they  took  was  decisive  and 
successful. 

Meanwhile  their  cause  received  reinforcement  from  two  different  quar- 
ters whence  tbey  never  could  have  expected  it.  The  ambition  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  the  bigotry  of  Mary  of  England,  hasfened  the  subver- 
sion of  the  papal  throne  in  Scotland  :  and,  by  a  singular  disposition  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  persons  who  opposed  the  reformation  in  every  other  part  ol 
Europe  with  the  fiercest  zeal  were  made  instruments  for  advancing  it  in 
that  Kingdom. 

Mary  of  Guise  possessed  the  same  bold  and  aspiring  spirit  which  dis- 
tinguished her  family.  But  in  her  it  was  sotlened  by  the  female  character, 
and  accompanied  with  great  temper  and  address.  Her  brothers,  iu  order 
to  attain  the  high  objects  at  which  they  aimed,  ventured  upon  such  daring 
measures  as  suited  their  great  courage.  Her  designs  upon  the  supreme 
power  were  concealed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  advanced  by  address  and 
refinements  more  natural  to  her  ses.  By  a  dexterous  application  of  those 
talents,  she  had  acquired  a  considerable  influence  on  the  councils  of  a  nation 
hitherto  unacquainted  with  the  government  of  women ;  and,  without  the 
smallest  right  to  any  share  in  the  administration  of  afiairs,  bad  engrossed  the 
chief  direction  of  them  into  her  own  hands.  But  she  did  not  loi^  rest 
satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  this  precai'ious  power,  which  the  fickleness 
of  tile  regent,  or  the  ambition  of  those  who  governed  him,  might  so  easily 
disturb  ;  and  she  began  to  set  On  foot  new  intrigues,  with  a  dest^  of  under 
mining  him,  and  of  opening  to  herself  a  way  to  succeed  him  lu  that  high 
dbnity.  Her  brothers  entered  warmlv  into  this  scheme,  and  supported  it 
with  al!  their  credit  at  the  court  of  France.  The  French  kii^  willingly 
concurred  In  a  measuj'e,  by  which  he  hoped  to  bring  Scotland  entirely 
under  management,  and,  in  any  future  broil  with  England,  to  turn  its  whole 
force  against  that  kingdom. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  desired  elevation,  ibe  queen  dowager  had  only 
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one  ot  two  waya  to  choose :  either  violently  to  wrest  the  power  out  of  the 
haads  of  the  regent,  or  (o  obtain  it  by  his  consent.  Under  a  minority,  and 
among  a  warlife  and  lactious  people,  the  former  was  a  ver;^  uncertain  and 
dangerous  experiment.  The  latter  appeared  lo  be  no  less  impracticaMe 
To  persuade  a  man  voluntarily  to  abdicate  the  supreme  power ;  to  descend 
to  a  level  with  those  above  whom  he  was  raised ;  and  to  be  content  with 
the  second  place  where  he  hath  held  a  first,  may  well  pass  for  a  wild  and 
chimerical  project.  This,  however,  the  queen  attempted  ;  and  the  pru- 
dence of  the  attempt  was  sufficiently  justified  by  its  success. 

The  r^ent's  inconstancy  and  iiresolution,  tc^ether  with  Ihe  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  kingdom  under  his  administration,  raised  the  pre- 
judices both  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  people  (gainst  him  toaereat  he^t ; 
and  the  queen  secretly  fomented  these  witii  much  industry.  All  who  wished 
for  d  change  met  with  a  gracious  reception  in  her  court,  and  their  spirit  of 
disaffection  was  nourished  by  such  hopes  and  promises  aa  in  erery  a^e 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  factious.  The  favourers  of  the  reformation 
being  the  most  numerous  and  spreading  body  of  the  regent's  enemies,  she 
applied  to  them  with  a  particular  attention  ■  and  the  gentleness  of  her  dis- 
position, and  seeming-  indifTerence  to  the  religious  points  in  di.'^putc,  made 
all  her  promises  of  prolectton  and  indulgence  pass  upon  them  for  sincere 
Finding  so  great  a  pari  of  the  nation  willing  to  fall  m  with  her  measures 
[Oct.],  the  queen  set  out  for  France,  under  pretence  of  visifiiig  her  daughter, 
and  took  along  with  her  those  noblemen  who  possessed  the  greatest  power 
and  credit  amoi^  their  countrymen.  Softeoed  by  the  pleasures  of  an  ele- 
gant court,  flattered  by  the  civililiea  of  (he  French  king  and  the  caresses 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  influenced  by  the  seasonable  distribution  of  a 
few  favours,  and  (he  liberal  promise  of  many  more,  (hey  were  brought  to 
approve  of  all  the  queen's  pretensions. 

While  she  advanced  by  these  slow  but  sure  steps,  the  regent  either  did 
not  foresee  the  danger  which  threatened  bim,  or  neglected  to  provide 
against  it.  The  tirst  discoveiy  of  the  train  which  was  laid  came  from  two 
of  hia  own  confidants,  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  and  Panter  bishop  of  Ross, 
whom  the  queen  had  gainea  over  to  her  interest,  and  then  employed  as 
the  most  proper  instruments  for  obtainii^  his  consent.  The  overture  was 
made  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  French  kin^,  enforced  by  proper  threaten- 
ings,  in  order  to  work  upon  hia  natural  timidity,  and  sweetened  by  every 
promise  that  could  reconcile  hira  to  a  proposal  so  disagreeable.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  confirmation  of  bis  French  title,  together  with  a  considerable 
pension,  the  parliamentary  acknowledgment  of  nia  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown,  and  a  public  latification  of  his  conduct  durii^  his  regent^,  were 
offered  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  displeasure  of  the  French  kii^,  the 
power  and  popularity  of  the  queen  dowager,  the  disaffection  of  the  nobles, 
with  Ihe  danger  of  an  after  reckoning,  were  represented  in  the  strongest 
colours. 

It  was  not  possible  to  agree  to  a  proposal  so  extraordinai^  and  unex- 
pected, without  some  previous  struggle ;  and,  had  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  been  present  to  fortify  the  irresolute  and  passive  spirit  of  the 
regent,  he,  in  all  probability,  would  have  rejected  it  with  disdain.  Hap- 
pily for  the  queen,  the  sagacity  and  ambition  of  that  prelate  could,  at  (bis 
time,  be  no  obstruction  to  her  views.  He  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  in  his  absence  the  influence  of  the  queen's  agents  on  a  flexible  temper 
counterbalanced  several  of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind,  and 
obtained  his  consent  to  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  supreme  power. 

Dec.  I55t.]  After  gaining  a  point  of  such  difficulty  with  so  much  ease, 
the  queen  returned  into  Scotland,  in  full  expectation  of  taking  immediate 
possession  of  her  new  dignity.  Bui  by  Ibis  time  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  iiad  recovered  of  that  distemper  which  the  ignorance  of  the 
Scottish  physicans  had  pronounced  to  be  uicurable.    This  he  owed  lo  the 
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assistance  of  tlie  famous  Cardan,  one  of  those  irregular  adventurers  in  phi- 
losophy, of  whom  Italy  produced  so  many  about  this  period,  A  Sold 
genius  led  him  to  some  useful  discoveries,  which  merit  the  esteem  of  a  more 
disceiningage;  a  wild  imagination  ei^aged  him  in  those  chimerical  scieDces 
which  drew  the  admiration  of  his  conlemporaries.  As  a  pretender  to 
astrolc^  and  magic,  he  was  revered  and  consulted  hy  all  Europe  j  as  a 
proficient  in  natural  philosophy,  he  was  but  little  known.  The  archbishop, 
it  is  probable,  considered  him  as  a  powerful  raagictan,  when  he  applied  to 
him  lor  relief;  but  il  was  his  knowledge  as  a  philosopher,  which  enabled 
him  to  cure  his  disease.* 

Together  with  bis  health,  the  archhishop  recovered  the  entire  govem- 
ment  of  the  regent,  and  quicldy  persuaded  him  to  recall  that  dishonourable 

Bumise  which  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  artifices  of  the  queen  to  grant, 
owever  great  her  surprise  and  indignation  were,  at  this  fresh  instance  of 
his  inconstaiicy,  she  was  obliged  to  dissemble,  that  she  might  have  leisure 
to  renew  her  infrigues  with  all  parties;  with  (he  proleslants,  whom  she 
favoured  and  courted  more  than  ever ;  wllh  ihe  nobles,  to  whom  she  ren- 
dered herself  agreeable  by  various  arts ;  and  with  the  regent  himself,  in 
order  to  gain  whom  she  employed  eveiy  aigument.  But,  whatever 
impressions  her  emissaries  might  have  made  on  the  regeni,  it  was  no  easy 
mattertooverreachortointimidate  the  archbishop.  Under  his  management 
the  negotiations  were  spun  out  to  a  great  lei^th,  and  his  brother  main- 
tained his  station  with  that  address  and  firmness  which  its  importance  so 
well  merited.  The  universal  defection  of  the  nobility,  the  growing  power 
of  the  protestants,  who  all  adhered  to  the  queen  dowager,  the  reilerafed 
solicitations  of  the  French  king,  and,  above  all,  the  interposition  of  the 
young  queen,  who  was  now  entering  the  twelfth  year  of  her  age,  and 
claimed  a  right  of  nominating  whom  she  pleased  to  be  regent,t  obliged 
him  at  last  to  resign  that  high  office,  which  he  had  held  many  years.  He 
obtained,  however,  the  same  advantageous  terms  for  himself,  which  had 
been  formerly  stipulated. 

It  was  in  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  tenth  of  April,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-four,  that  the  earl  of  Arran  esecuted  this  extraordi- 
nary resignation ;  and  at  the  same  lime  Mary  of  Guise  was  raised  to  that 
dignity,  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  her  wishes.  Thus,  with 
their  own  approbation,  a  woman  and  a  stranger  was  advanced  to  the 
supreme  authority  over  a  fierce  and  turbulent  people,  who  seldom  sub- 
mitted, without  reluctance,  to  the  legal  and  ancient  government  of  (heir 
native  monarchs, 

1553.]  While  the  queen  dowi^er  of  Scotland  contributed  so  much 
towards  the  prepress  of  the  reformation  by  the  protection  which  she 
afibrded  it,  from  motives  of  ambition,  the  English  queen,  by  her  indiscreet 
zeal,  filled  the  kingdom  with  persons  active  m  promoting  the  same  cause. 
Mary  ascended  the  throne  of  England  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Edward 
[July  6l,  and  soon  after  married  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  To  the  persecuting 
spint  of  tlie  Romish  superstition,  and  the  fierceness  of  that  age,  she  added 
the  private  resentment  of  her  own  and  of  her  mother's  sufferings,  with 
whicn  she  loaded  (he  reformed  religion ;  and  Ihe  peevishness  and  severity 
of  her  natural  temper  carried  the  acrimony  of  all  these  passions  to  the 
utmost  extreme.  The  cruelty  of  her  persecution  equalled  the  deeds  of 
those  tyrants  who  have  been  Uie  greatest  reproach  to  liuman  nature.  The 
bigotiy  of  her  clergy  could  scarce  keep  pace  with  the  impetuosity  of  her 
zeil.    Even  the  unrelenting  Philip  was  cibliged,  on  some  occasions,  lo 
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^  e  the  rigour  of  her  proceedings.  Many  amnng  the  most  eminent 
reformers  suffered  for  Ihe  doctrines  which  they  had  taught ;  others  fled 
from  the  storm.  To  the  greater  part  of  these  Switzerland  and  Germany 
opened  a  secure  asylum;  and  not  a  few,  out  of  choice  or  necessity,  fled 
into  Scotland.  What  they  had  seen  and  felt  in  England  did  not  abate  the 
warmth  and  zeal  of  their  indignation  against  popery.  Their  attacks  were 
bolder  and  more  successful  Inan  ever ;  and  their  doctrinos  made  a  rapid 
pr^ress  amoi^  all  ranks  of  men. 

These  doctrines,  calculated  to  rectify  the  opinions  and  to  reform  the 
manners  of  mankind,  had  hitherto  produced  no  other  effects ;  but  Ihey 
soon  began  to  operate  with  greater  violence,  and  proved  the  occasion  not 
only  of  subverting'  the  established  religion,  but  of  shaking  the  throne  and 
endai^ring  the  Kii^dom.  The  causes  which  facilitated  the  introduc- 
lion  of  these  new  opinions  into  Scotland,- and  which  disseminated  them  so 
fast  through  the  nation,  merit,  on  that  account,  a  particular  and  careful 
inquiry.  The  reformation  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and,  in  whatever  point  of  light  we  view  it,  it  is  instructive  and 
interesting. 

The  revival  of  learnii^  in  the  liiteenfb  and  sisteentb  centuries  roused 
the  world  from  that  lethai^y  in  which  it  had  been  sunk  for  many  ages. 
The  human  mind  felt  its  own  strength,  broke  Ihe  fetters  of  authority  by 
which  it  had  been  so  lor^  restrained,  and,  venturing  to  move  in  a  larger 
sphere,  pushed  its  inquiries  into  every  subject  with  great  boldness  and 
surprising  success. 

No  sooner  did  mankind  recover  (he  capacity  of  esercising  their  reason 
than  religion  was  one  of  the  first  objects  which  drew  their  attention.  Long 
before  Lulher  published  his  famous  Theses,  which  shook  the  papal  throne, 
science  and  philosophy  had  laid  open  to  many  of  (he  Italians  tne  imposture 
and  absurdity  of  the  established  superstition.  That  subtle  and  relined 
people,  satisfied  with  enjoying  those  discoveries  in  secret,  were  little  dis- 
posed to  assume  the  dangerous  character  of  refonners,  and  concluded  the 
fcnowle<%e  of  truth  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  wise,  while  vulgar  minds 
must  be  overawed  and  governed  by  popular  errors.  But,  animated  with 
a  more  noble  and  disinterested  zeal,  the  German  theol(^ian  boldly  erected 
the  standard  of  truth,  and  upheld  it  with  an  unconquerable  intrepidity, 
which  merits  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  succeeding  ages. 

The  occasion  of  Luther's  being  first  di^us(ed  with  (he  tenets  of  the 
Eomish  church,  and  how,  from  a  small  rupture,  the  quarrel  widened  into 
an  irreparable  breach,  is  known  to  every  one  who  has  been  the  least  con- 
versant in  history.  From  the  heart  of  Germany  his  opinions  spread,  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  all  over  Europe;  and,  wherever  they  came,  endan- 
gered or  overturned  the  ancient  bu(  ill  founded  system.  The  vigilance 
and  address  of  the  court  of  Rome,  co-operating  with  the  power  and  bigotry 
of  the  Austrian  family,  suppressed  these  notions  on  (heir  tirs(  appearance 
in  the  southern  kingdoms  of  Europe.  But  (he  fierce  spirit  of  the  north, 
irritated  by  multiplied  impositions,  could  neither  be  mollified  by  the  same 
arts  nor  subdued  by  the  same  force  ;  and,  encouraged  by  some  princes 
from  piety,  and  by  others  out  of  avarice,  it  easily  bore  down  the  feeble 
opposition  of  an  illiterate  and  immoral  cleigy. 

The  superstition  of  iiopery  seems  to  have  grown  to  (he  most  extravagant 
height  in  those  countries  wnich  are  situated  towards  the  different  extre- 
mities of  Europe.  The  vigour  of ■  imaginaticm,  and  sensibility  of  fi'ame, 
pecuhar  to  the  inhabitants  of  southern  cFimates,  rendered  them  susceptible 
of  the  deepest  impressions  of  supeistitious  terror  and  credulity.  Ignorance 
and  barbarity  were  no  less  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  same  spirit 
among  the  northern  nations.  They  knew  little,  and  were  disposed  to 
believe  every  thii^.    The  most  glaring  absurdities  did  not  shock  their 
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gross  underslandinga,  and  the  most  impiobable  fictions  were  received  with 
implicit  assent  ana  admiration. 

Accordingly,  that  form  of  popery  which  prevailed  in  Scotland  was  of 
-he  most  bigoted  and  illiberal  kind.  Those  doctrines  which  are  most  apt 
to  shock  the  human  understanding,  and  those  legends  which  furthest 
exceed  belief,  were  proposed  to  the  people  without  any  attempt  to  pal- 
liate or  di^ise  them;  nor  did  they  ever  call  in  questioD  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  one,  or  the  truth  of  the  other. 

The  power  and  wealth  of  the  church  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
superstition;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  fbat  spint  to  observe  do  bounds  in  its 
respect  and  liberality  towards  those  whose  character  il  esteems  sacred. 
The  Scottish  kings  early  demonstrated  how  much  they  were  under  its 
influence,  bv  their  vast  additions  to  the  immiinilies  and  riches  of  the 
clei^.  The  profuse  piely  of  David  I.,  who  acquired  on  that  account  the 
name  of  Saint,  transferred  almost  the  whole  ciown  lands,  which  were  at 
(hat  time  of  great  extent,  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  The  example  of 
that  virtuous  prince  was  irtiitated  by  his  successors.  The  spirit  spread 
among  all  orders  of  men,  who  daily  loaded  the  priesthood  with  new  pos- 
sessions. The  riches  of  (he  church  all  over  Europe  were  exorbitant ;  but 
Scotland  was  one  of  those  countries  wherein  they  had  furthest  exceeded 
the  just  proportion.  The  Scottish  clei^paid  one-half  of  every  tax  im- 
posed on  land ;  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  in  that  age  they 
would  be  loaded  with  an  unequal  share  of  the  burden,  we  may  'conclude 
that,  by  ihe  time  of  the  rsfonnalion,  little  less  than  one-half  of  tne  national 
property  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  society,  which  is  always  acquiring, 
and  can  never  lose. 

The  nature,  too,  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  properly  extended  Ihe 
influence  of  the  clergy.  Many  estates  throughout  the  kingdom,  held  of 
the  church  •  church  lands  were  let  in  lease  at  an  easy  rent,  and  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  younger  sons  and  descendants  of  the  Dest  families  *  The 
connexion  between  superior  and  vassal,  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
created  dependencies,  and  gave  rise  to  a  union  of  great  adsantage  to  Ihe 
church  J  and,  in  estimating  the  influence  of  the  popi'h  ecelesiistics  over 
the  nation,  these,  as  well  as  the  real  amount  of  their  revenue*,  must  be 
attended  to,  and  taken  into  the  account. 

This  extraordinary  share  in  the  national  property  was  accompanied  with 
proportionable  weight  in  Ihe  supreme  council  of  Ihe  kingdom.  At  a  time 
when  the  number  of  the  temporal  peers  was  extremely  small,  and  when 
the  lesser  barons  and  representatives  of  boroughs  seldom  attended  parlia- 
ments, the  ecclesiastics  formed  a  considerable  body  there.  It  appears  from 
Ihe  ancient  rolls  of  parliament,  and  from  the  manner  of  choosing  the  lords 
of  articles,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  high  court  must  have  been,  in  a 
great  measure,under  their  direction.! 

The  reverence  due  to  their  sacred  character,  which  was  often  carried 
incredibly  far,  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  growth  of  their  power. 
The  dignity,  the  titles,  and  precedence  of  the  popish  clergy  are  remark- 
able, both  as  causes  and  effects  of  that  dominion  which  they  had  acq_uired 
over  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  were  regarded  by  the  credulous  laity  aa 
beings  of  a  superior  species  ;  they  were  neither  subject  to  l!ie  same  laws, 
nor  tried  by  tlie  same  judges,  J  Every  guard  that  religion  could  supply, 
was  placed  around  their  power,  their  possessions,  and  tlieir  persons;  and 

»  ir..iii.   wi    Wni.  (1.1  f  gpQiB.  HiBl.  of  tliB  Chutth  of  ScoUnna,  449. 

Ibe  cisigv  lo  sieiiiplion  frnin  Isyjutlsdlcdoii  eileiided  VftBK  titan  > 
1 1lie  padunent  h^  In  154S.  Wbea  Uiat  court  vim  praseeding  lo  tbe 
9  of  caidtnol  Healoijii,  add  wera  about  to  Include  a  pilesl,  who    


iL  del^ate  appeared  la  name  of  tlie  cletLcal  courli,  sod  r^tedeed  «  c 
tiina  WB  jnrtirnient  of  parliament,  m  a  spiritual  man^    Tb»  CIrUm  wea 
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endearoars  were  used,  not  without  success,  to  represent  Ihem  all  as  equally 
sacred. 

The  reputation  for  leamina;,  which,  however  inconsiderahle,  was  wbollj 
eierossed  by  the  clei^,  added  to  the  reverence  which  the^  derived  irom 
reugion.  The  principles  of  sound  philosophy  and  of  a  just  taste  were 
altogether  unknown ;  in  place  of  these  were  substituted  studies  barbarous 
and  uninstruclive :  but  as  the  ecclesiastics  alone  were  conversant  id  them, 
this  procured  them  esteem  ;  and  a  very  slender  portion  of  knowledge  drew\ 
the  adinirati<m  of  rude  ages,  whjeh  knew  little.  War  was  the  sole  pro- 
fession uf  the  nobles,  and  huntii^  their  chief  amusement;  the;^  divided 
their  time  between  these :  unacquainted  with  the  arts,  and  unimproved 
by  science,  they  disdained  any  employment  foreign  from  military  affairs, 
or  which  required  father  penetration  and  address  [han  bodily  vigour. 
Wherever  the  former  were  necessary  the  cierey  were  intrusted ;  because 
they  alone  were  properly  qualified  for  the  trust.  Almost  all  the  high 
offices  in  civil  government  devolved,  on  this  account,  into  their  hands. 
The  lord  chancellor  was  the  first  .subject  in  the  kingdom,  both  in  dignify 
and  in  power.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  monarchy  to  the  deam  of 
cardinal  Beafoun,  fifty-four  persons  had  held  that  h^h  office ;  and  of  these 
forty-three  had  been  ecclesiastics.*  The  lords  of  session  were  supreme 
judges  in  all  matters  of  civil  right ;  and,  by  its  original  constitution,  the 
president  and  one  half  of  the  senators  in  this  court  were  churchmen. 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the  clergy  beii^  separated  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  by  the  law  of  celibacy,  and  undistracted  by  those  cares,  and 
unincumberea  with  those  burdens  which  occupy  and  oppress  other  men, 
the  interest  of  their  order  became  their  only  object,  and  they  were  at  full 
leisure  fo  pursue  it. 

The  nature  of  their  functions  gave  Ihem  access  to  all  persons,  and  at  all 
seasons.  They  could  employ  aU  the  motives  of  fear  ana  of  hope,  of  terror 
and  of  consolation,  which  operate  most  powerfully  on  the  human  mind. 
They  haunted  the  weak  and  the  credulous ;  they  besieged  the  beds  of  the 
sick  and  of  the  dying ;  they  suffered  few  to  go  out  of  the  world  without 
leaving  marks  of  their  liberality  to  the  church,  and  taught  them  to  com- 
pound with  the  Almighty  for  their  sins,  by  bestowiig  riches  upon  those 
who  called  themselves  his  servants. 

When  (heir  own  industn",  or  the  supeistition  of  mankind  failed  of  pro- 
ducing this  efiect,  the  ecclesiastics  had  influence  enough  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  law.  When  a  person  died  intestate,  the  disposal  of  his  effects  was 
vested  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  after  paying  hLs  funeral  charges  and  i 
debts,  find  distributing  among  his  kindred  the  sums  to  which  they  were 
respectively  entitled;  itbein^  presumed  that  no  Christian  would  have 
chosen  to  leave  the  world  without  destiniiK  some  part  of  his  substance  to 
pious  uses.t  As  men  are  apt  to  trust  to  the  continuance  of  life  with  a 
fond  confidence,  and  childishly  shun  every  thing  that  forces  fbem  to  think 
of- their  mortality,  many  die  without  setfhng  their  affairs  by  will;  and  the 
right  of  administration  in  that  event,  acquired  by  the  clergy,  must  have 
proved  a  considerable  source  both  of  wealth  and  of  power  to  the  church. 

At  the  same  time,  no  matrimonial  or  testamentary  cause  could  be  tried 
but  in  the  spiritual  courts,  and  by  laws  which  the  cleigy  themselves  had 
fifamed.  The  penally,  too,  by  whicli  the  decisions  of  liiiese  courts  were 
enforced,  added  to  their  authority.  A  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
no  less  formidable  (ban  a  sentence  of  outlawry.  It  was  pronounced  on 
many  occasions,  and  against  various  crimes ;  and,  besides  es:cluding  those 
upon  whom  it  fell  from  Christian  privileges,  it  deprived  them  of  all  their 
rights  as  men  or  as  citizens ;  and  the  aid  of  the  secular  power  concurred 
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witb  the  superstition  of  mankind,  in  renderirg  the  thunders  of  the  church 
no  less  destructive  than  terrible. 

To  these  general  causes  may  be  attributed  the  immense  gMwlh  both  of 
tne  wealth  and  power  of  the  popish  church  ;  and,  without  entering  info 
any  more  minute  detail,  this  may  serve  to  discover  the  foundations  on 
which  a  structure  ho  stupendous  was  erected. 

But  though  the  laity  had  contributed,  by  their  own  superstition  and 
profuseness,  to  raise  the  clergy  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  riches  and 
eminence,  they  began,  tiy  degrees,  to  feci  and  to  murmur  at  their  encroach- 
ments. No  wonder  hai^h^  and  martial  barons  should  view  the  power 
and  possessions  of  the  churcTi  with  envy ;  and  regard  the  lazy  and  inactive 
character  of  churchmen  with  the  utmost  contempt ;  while,  at  the  same 
(ime,  the  indecent  and  licentious  lives  of  the  cleigy  gave  great  and  just 
offence  to  the  people,  and  considerably  abated  the  veneration  which  Iney 
were  accustomed  to  yield  lo  that  order  of  men. 

Immense  wealth,  extreme  indolence,  gross  ignorance,  and,  above  all,  the 
severe  n^uncfions  of  celibacy,  had  concurred  to  introduce  tins  corruption 
of  morals  among  many  of  the  clei^,  who,  presuming  loo  much  upon  the 
submission  of  the  people,  were  at  no  pains  either  to  conceal  or  to  di^uise 
their  own  vices.  According  to  Ihe  accounts  of  the  reformers,  confiraied  " 
by  several  popish  writers,  the  most  open  and  scandalous  dissoluteness  ot 
manners  prevailed  among  the  Scottish  clergy.*  Cardinal  Beatoun,  with 
the  same  public  pomp  which  is  due  to  a  legitimate  child,  celebrated  the 
maiTiage  of  his  naluraf  daughter  with  the  eari  of  Crawford's  son  ;t  and,  it 
we  may  believe  Knox,  he  publicly  continued  to  the  end  of  his  days  a 
criminal  correspondence  with  her  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  rank. 
The  other  prelates  seem  not  to  have  been  more  regular  and  exemplary  than 
their  primate.); 

Men  of  such  characters  ought,  in  reason,  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the 
first  clamours  raised  against  their  own  morals,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  by  the  protestant  preacheis ;  but  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  either 
out  of  pride  or  ignorance;  neglected  the  proper  methods  for  silencing  (hem. 
Instead  of  reforrai;^  their  lives,  or  di^uisii^  their  vices,  they  affected  to 
despise  the  censures  of  the  people.  While  the  reformers^by  their  mor- 
liScations  and  austerities,  endeavoured  to  resemble  the  first  propagators 
of  Christianity,  lhe_popish  clergy  were  compared  to  all  those  persons  who 
are  most  infamous  m  histoiy  for  the  enormity  and  scandal  of  their  crhnes. 

On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  miti^ting  the  rigour,  or  colouring  over 
the  absurdity,  of  the  established  doctrines ;  insleadof  attempting  to  found 
them  upon  Scripture,  or  to  reconcile  them  to  reason ;  they  left  them  without 
any  other  support  or  recommendation  than  the  authority  of  the  church, 
and  the  decrees  of  councils.  The  fables  concerning  puigaJory,  Ihe  virtues 
of  pilgrimage,  and  Ihe  merits  of  the  saints  were  the  topics  on  which  they 
Insisted  in  their  discourses  to  the  people ;  and  the  duly  of  preaching  being 
left  wholly  to  monks  of  the  lowest  and  most  illiterate  orders,  their  compo- 
sitions were  still  more  wretched  and  contemptible  than  the  subjects  on 
which  they  insisted.  While  the  reformers  were  attended  by  crowded 
and  admirinff  audiences,  the  popish  preachers  were  either  universally 
deserted,  or  fistened  to  with  scorn. 

*  Wlnzel.  ap.  KirfUi,  Appmcl.  Mi  2D5.    Lesley  dc  Beb.  GeaL  Srot.  9X2. 
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The  only  device  which  they  employed,  in  order  to  recover  their  declining 
reputation  or  to  confirm  the  wavering-  faith  of  the  people,  was  equally 
imprudent  and  unsuccessful.  As  many  doctrines  of  their  church  had 
derived  their  credit  at  first  from  the  authority  of  false  miradea,  they  now 
endeavoured  to  call  in  these  to  their  aid,*  But  such  Ij'n^  wondera,  aa 
were  beheld  with  unsuspicious  admiration,  or  heard  with  miplif.it  faith, 
m  times  of  darkness  and  of  ignorance,  met  with  a  very  difierent  reception 
in  a  more  enlightened  period.  The  vigilance  of  the  reformers  detected 
these  impostures,  and  exposed  not  only  Siem,  hut  the  cause  which  needed 
the  aid  of  such  artifices,  to  ridicule. 

As  the  popish  ecclesiastics  became  more  and  more  the  objects  of  hatred 
and  of  contempt,  the  discourses  of  the  reformers  were  listened  to  as  so 
many  calls  to  liberty  ;  and,  besides  the  pioua  indignation  which  lliey 
excited  against  those  corrupt  doctrines  which  had  perverted  the  nature  of 
true  Christianity;  besides  the  zeal  which  they  inspired  for  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  and  the  purity  of  relieion  ;  they  gave  rise  also,  amonff  the  Scot- 
tish nobles,  lo  other  views  and  passions.  They  hoped  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  ecclesiastical  dominion,  which  they  had  long  felt  to  be  oppressive, 
and  which  they  now  discovered  to  be  unchristian.  They  espected  to 
recover  possession  of  the  church  revenues,  which  they  were  now  taught 
to  consider  as  alienaliona  made  by  their  anceslois  with  a  profusitm  no  fess 
undisceniing  than'  unbounded.  They  flattered  themselves,  that  a  check 
would  be  given  to  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  clergy,  who  would  be 
obliged,  henceforward,  to  confine  themselves  within  the  sphere  peculiar 
to  their  sacred  character.  An  aversion  from  the  established  church,  which 
flowed  from  so  many  concurring  causes,  which  was  raised  by  considera- 
tions of  religion,  heightened  by  motives  of  policy,  and  instigated  by  pros- 
pects of  private  advantage,  spread  fast  through  the  nation,  and  excited  a 
spirit  that  burst  out,  at  last,  with  irresistible  violence. 

Religious  considerations  alone  were  sulficienl  to  have  roused  this  Spirit. 
The  points  in  controversy  with  the  church  of  Rome  were  of  so  much 
importance  lo  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  so  essential  to  Christianity, 
that  they  merited  all  the  zeal  with  which  the  reformers  contended  in 
order  to  establish  them.  But  the  reformation  having  been  represented 
as  (he  effect  of  some  wild  and  enthusiastic  frenzy  in  the  human  mind,  this 
attempt  to  account  for  the  eagerness  and  zeal  with  which  our  ancestors 
embraced  and  prop^ated  the  prolestant  doctrines,  by  taking  a  view  of 
the  political  motives  alone  whicli  influenced  them,  and  by  showing  how 
naturally  these  prompted  them  lo  act  with  so  much  ardour,  will  not,  per- 
haps, be  deemed  an  unnecessary  digression.  We  now  return  to  Ibe  course 
of  the  hist^. 

1554.]  Tne  queen's  elevation  to  the  office  of  regent  seems  to  have 
transporled  her,  at  first,  beyond  the  known  prudence  and  moderation  of 
her  character.  She  began  her  administration  fay  conferring  upon  foreignera 
several  offices  of  trust  and  of  dignity;  aslep  which,  both  from  the  inabi/'ty 
of  strangers  to  discharge  these  offices  with  propriety,  and  from  the  eiivv 
which  their  preferment  excites  among  (he  natives,  is  never  attended  with 
good  consequences,  Vilmort  was  made  comptroller,  and  intrusted  with 
the  management  df  the  public  revenues  ;  Bonot  was  appointed  govemof 
of  Orkney  ;  and  Rubay  honoured  with  the  custody  of  the  gi'eat  seal,  and 
the  title  of  vice-chance  I  lor.t  II  was  with  the  nighest  indiftnatton  that 
the  Scots  beheld  offices  of  the  greatest  eminence  and  authority  dealt  out 
among  strangers.J  By  these  promotions  they  conceived  the  queen  to 
have  offered  an  insult  both  to  their  understandings  and  to  their  courage ; 
to  the  former,  by  supposing  [hem  unfit  for  those  stations  which  their  ances- 
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would  have  been  tolerated  with  impunity. 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  disposition,  an  incident  happened  which 
mflamed  their  aversion  from  French  councils  to  the  highest  degree.  Ever 
since  the  famoHS  contest  between  the  houses  of  Valois  and  Plantagenet, 
the  French  had  been  accustomed  to  embarrass  the  English,  and  to  divide 
their  strepgih  by  the  eudden  and  formidable  incursions  of  their  allies,  the 
■Scots.  5ut,  as  these  inroads  were  seldom  attended  with  any  real  advan- 
tage to  Scotland,  and  exposed  it  to  the  dangerous  resentment  of  a  powerful 
neighbour,  the  Scots  began  to  grow  less  tractable  than  formerly,  and 
scrupled  any  longer  to  seive  an  ambitious  ally  al  the  price  of  Iheir  own 
quiet  and  security.  The  change,  too,  which  was  daily  introducing  in  the 
Ml  of  war  rendered  ,lhe  assistance  of  the  Scottish  forces  of  less  importance 
to  the  French  monarch.  For  these  reasons,  Henry  having  resolved  upon 
a  war  with  Fiiilin  II.,  and  foreseeing  that  Ibe  queen  of  England  would 
take  part  in  her  husband's  quarrel,  was  eslremeiy  solicitous  to  secure  in 
Scotland  the  assistance  of  some  troops,  which  would  be  more  at  his  com- 
mand than  an  undisciplined  army  led  by  chieftains  who  were  almost 
independent.  In  prosecution  of  this  design,  but  under  pretence  of  relieving 
Jhe  nobles  from  the  expense  and  dai^r  of  defending  the  borders,  the 
queen  regent  proposed  in  parliament  [1555],  to  register  the  value  of 
lands  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  impose  on  them  a  small  tax,  and  to 
apply  that  revenue  fowaim  mainfainii^  a  body  of  regular  troops  in  con- 
■stanf  pay.  A  fixed  tax  upon  land,  which  the  growing  expense  of  govern- 
ment had  introduced  into  almost  eveiy  part  of  Europe,  was  unknown  at 
■that  lime,  and  seemed  alti^ether  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  feudal 
policy.  Nothing  could  be  more  shocking  to  a  generous  and  brave  nobility 
than  the  intmstn^  fo  mercenary  hands  the  defence  of  those  territories 
which  had  been  acquired  or  preserved  by  the  blood  of  their  anceatora. 
They  received  this  proposal  with  the  utmost  dissatisfactidn.  About  three 
hundred  of  the  lesser  barons  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  queen  regent,  and 
■represented  their  sense  of  the  intended  innovation  with  that  manly  and 
determined  boldness  which  is  natural  to  a  free  people  in  a  martial  see. 
Alarmed  at  a  remonstrance  delivered  in  so  firm  a  lone,  and  supported  by 
such  formidable  numbers,  the  queen  prudently  abandoned  a  scheme  whicn 
■she  found  to  he  universally  odious.  As  the  queen  herself  was  known 
perfectly  to  understand  the  circumstances  and  temper  of  the  nation,  this 
measure  was  imputed  wholly  to  the  suggestions  of  her  foreign  counsellors ; 
and  the  Scots  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  violent  exlremilies 
against  them. 

The  French,  instead  of  esfii^uishing,  added  fuel  fo  the  tlame.  Tliey 
oad  now  commenced  hostilities  against  Spain,  and  Philip  had  prevailed 
on  the  queen  of  England  to  reinforce  his  army  with  a  coDsideranle  body 
of  her  troops.  In  order  to  deprive  him  of  this  aid,  Henij  had  recourse,  as 
he  projected,  to  the  Scots  ;  and  attempted  to  excite  them  to  invade  Eng- 
land. But  as  Scotland  bad  nothing  to  dread  from  a  princess  of  Mary  s 
character,  who,  far  from  any  ambitious  scheme  of  distnrbiiw;  her  neigh- 
bours, was  wholly  occupied  in  endeavourii^  to  reclaim  her  heretical 
■subjects  ;  the  nobles,  who  were  assembled  by  the  queen  regent  at  New- 
battle,  listened  to  the  solicitations  of  the  French  monarch  with  extreme 
coldness,  and  prudently  declined  engaging  the  kingdom'm  an  enterprise 
so  dangerous  and  unnecessary.  What  she  couid  not  obtain  by  persuasion, 
the  queen  regent  brought  about  by  a  stratagem.    Not  withstand  ii«  the 

Fsace  which  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms,  she  commanded  her 
rench  soldiers  to  rebuild  a  small  fort  nearBerwick,  which  was  appointed, 
by  the  last  treaty,  to  he  razed.  The  garrison  of  Berwick  sallied  out, 
interrupted   the  work,  and  ravaged  the   adjacent  country.     This  insult 
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roused  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  Scots,  and  their  promptness  to  revenge  tlie 
3ea9t  appearance  of  national  injury  dissipated,  in  a  moment,  tlie  wise  and 
pacific  resolutions  which  they  had  so  iately  formed.  War  was  determined, 
and  orders  instantly  giyen  for  raising  a  numerous  army.  But  hefore  their 
forces  could  assemble,  the  ardour  of  their  indignation  had  time  to  cool, 
jind  the  English  having  discovered  no  intention  to  push  the  war  with 
vigour,  the  nobles  resumed  their  pacific  system,  and  resolved  to  stand 
alfoo;ether  upon  the  defensive.  [ISSG,]  They  marched  to  the  bar.Ksof 
Ihe  Tweed,  they  prevented  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  ;  and  having  done 
what  they  thought  sufficient  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  their  counliy, 
(he  queen  could  not  induce  them,  either  by  her  entreaties  or  her  artificM, 
to  advance  another  step. 

While  the  Scots  persisted  in  their  inactivity,  D'Oysel,  the  commander 
of  Ihe  French  troops,  who  possessed  entirely  the  confidence  of  the  queen 
r^nt,  endeavoured,  with  her  connivance,  to  er^ge  the  two  nations  in  hos- 
tilities. Contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Scottish  general,  he  marched  over 
the  Tweed  with  his  own  soldiers,  and  invested  Werk  Castle,  a  garrison  of 
the  English.  The  Scots,  instead  of  secondii^  his  attempt,  were  enraged 
at  his  presumption.  The  queen's  partiality  towards  France  bad  long  been 
suspected;  but  it  was  now  visible  that  she  wantonly  sacrificed  the  peace 
and  safely  of  Scotland  to  the  interest  of  that  ambitious  and  assumir^  ally. 
Under  the  feudal  governments,  it  was  in  camps  that  subjects_  were  accus- 
tomed to  address  the  boldest  remonstrances  fo  their  sovereigns. ,  While 
arms  were  in  their  hands  they  felt  Iheir  own  strength ;  and  at  iuiat  time  all 
their  representations  of  grievances  carried  the  authority  of  commands.  On 
this  occasion  the  resentment  of  the  nobles  broke  out  with  such  violence, 
that  the  queen_,  perceiving  all  attempts  to  engage  them  in  action  to  be  vain, 
abruptly  dismissed  her  army,  and  retired  with  the  utmost  shame  and  dis- 
gust ;  having  discovered  the  impotence  of  her  own  authority,  without  efi'ect- 
ing  any  thing  which  could  be  of  advantage  to  France.* 

It  is  observable  that  this  first  instance  of  contempt  for  the  regent's 
authority  can,  in  no  degree,  be  imputed  to  Ihe  influence  of  the  new  opinions 
in  rel^ion.  As  the  queen's  pretensions  to  (he  regency  had  been  princi- 
pally supported  by  those  who  favoured  the  reformaiion,  and  as  she  slill 
needed  Siem  for  a  counlenioise  to  the  archbishop  of  Si,  Andrew's,  and  the 
partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton ;  she  continued  to  treat  them  with  great 
respect,  and  admitted  Ihem  to  no  inconsiderable  share  in  her  favour  and 
confidence.  Kirkaldy  of  Graige,  and  the  other  surviving  conspirators 
against  cardinal  Beatounwere  about  this  time  recalled  by  her  from  Danish 
ment ;  and,  through  her  connivance,  the  protestant  preachers  enjoyed  an 
interval  of  tranquillity,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  their_  cause. 
Soothed  by  these  instances  of  the  queen's  moderation  and  humanily,  the 
proteslanfs  left  to  others  the  office  of  remonstrating ;  and  (he  leaders  of  the 
opposite  factions  set  them  Ihe  first  example  of  disputing  Ihe  will  of  their 
sovereign. 

As  the  queen  regent  felt  how  limited  and  precarious  her  authority  was, 
while  it  depended  on  the  poise  of  these  contrary  factions,  she  endeavoured 
to  establish  it  on  a  broader  and  more  secure  foundation,  by  hastening  the 
conclusion  of  her  daughter's  marriage  with  the  dauphin.  Amiable  as  the 
queen  of  Scots  then  was,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  considerable  as  the 
territories  were,  which  she  would  have  added  to  the  French  monarchy; 
reasons  were  not  wanting  to  dissuade  Henry  from  completii^  his  firsl  plan 
of  marrying  her  to  his  son.  The  constable  Montmorency  had  employed 
all  his  interest  to  defeat  an  alliance  which  reflected  so  much  lustre  on  the 
princes  of  Lorxain,  He  had  represented  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
nrder  and  tranquiUity  amoig  a  turbulent  people,  during  the  absence  of  then 
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sovereign  ;  and  for  that  reason  had  advised  Henry  to  bestow  the  young 
queen  upon  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  whoj  by  residina;  in  Scotland, 
might  preserve  that  kinigdom  a  useful  ally  to  France,  which,  by  a  nearer 
union  to  (he  crown,  would  become  a  mutinous  and  ungovernable  province.* 
But  at  this  time  the  constable  waa  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards , 
the  princes  of  Lorsain  were  at  (he  height  of  their  power ;  and  fneir'influ- 
ence,  seconded  by  the  charms  of  the  youn^  queen,  triumphed  over  the  pru- 
dent but  envious  remonstrances  of  their  rival. 

Dec.  14,1557.]  The  French  king  accordingly  applied  to  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  which  appointed  eight  of  its  membersf  lo  represent  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation,  al  the  marriage  of  the  queen.  Among  the  persons  on 
whom  the  public  choice  conferred  this  honourable  character  were  some  of 
the  most  avowed  and  zealous  advocates  for  the  refonnation ;  by  which 
may  he  eacimafed  the  degree  of  respect  and  popularity  which  that  parly 
had  DOW  attained  in  the  kingdom.  The  instructions  of  the  pariiament  to 
(Ito^e  commissioners  still  remain,]:  and  do  honour  to  the  wisdom  and  inCeg- 
riljof  that  assembly.  At  the  same  time  that  they  manifested,  with  respect 
to  the  articles  of  marriage,  a  laudable  concem  for  the  dignity  and  interest 
of  their  sovereign,  they  employed  every  precaution  which  prudence  could 
dictate,  for  preservins;  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  nation,  and  for 
securing  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  tiuusc  of  Hamilton. 

With  regard  to  each  of  these,  the  Scots  obtained  whatever  satisfaction 
their  fear  or  jealousy  could  demand.  The  jfoiing  queen,  the  daophin,  and 
the  king:  of  France  ratified  every  article  wjtb  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and 
conlirmed  them  by  deeds  in  form  under  their  hands  and  seals.    But  on  the 

Sart  of  France,  au  this  was  one  continued  scene  of  studied  and  daborate 
eceit.  Previous  to  these  public  transactions  with  the  Scottish  deputies, 
Mary  had  been  persuaded  tosubscribeprivately  three  deeds,  equally  unjust 
and  mvalid ;  by  which,  failing  the  heirs  of  her  own  body,  she  conferred  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  whatever  inheritance  or  succession  might  accrue 
to  it,  in  free  gift  upon  the  crown  of  France,  declaring  all  promises  lo  the 
contrary,  which  the  necessity  of  her  affairs,  and  the  solicitations  of  her 
subjects,  had  extorted,  or  might  extort  from  her,  to  be  void  and  of  no 
obligation.§  As  it  give."!  us  a  proper  idea  of  the  character  of  the  French 
court  under  Henry  II.,  we  may  observe  that  the  king  himself,  the  keeper 
o£  ihc  great  seals,  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  were  the 
persons  engaged  in  conducting  this  perPdious  and  dishonourable  project. 
The  queen  of  Scots  was  the  only  innocent  actor  in  that  scene  of  iniquity. 
Her  youth,  her  inexperience,  her  education  in  a  foreign  country,  and  ber 
deference  to  the  wiU  of  ber  uncles,  must  go  far  towai'ds  vindicati:^  her, 
hi  (be  judgment  of  eveiy  impartial  person,  from  any  imputation  of  Mamt 
00  that  account. 

This  grant,  by  which  Maiy  bestowed  the  inheritance  of  her  kingdom 
upon  strangers,  was  concealed  with  the  utmost  care  from  her  subjects. 
They  seem,  however,not  lo  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  intention  of  the 
French  to  overturn  the  settlement  of  the  successsion  in  favour  of  the  duke 
of  Chafelheraull.  The  zeal  wilh  which  the  archhishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
Opposed  all  the  measures  of  the  queen  regent,  evident^  proceeded  from 
the  fears  and  suspicions  of  that  prudent  prelate  on  this  head.|] 
April  14,  1558J     The  marriage,  however,  was  celebrated  with  great 

Somp ;  and  the  French,  who  had  hitherto  affected  to  draw  a  veil  over  their 
esigns  upon  Scotland,  began  now  to  unfold  their  intentions  without  any 

•  Melv.  Mem.  16. 
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diaguise.  In  the  treaty  of  marriage,  the  deputies  had  agreed  that  the 
dauphin  should  assume  the  name  of  king  of  Scotland.  This  they  consi- 
dered onlv  as  an  honorary  title  ;  but  the  French  laboured  to  annes  to  it 
some  solia  privileges  and  power.  They  insisted  that  the  daupliin's  title 
^oiiid  be  publicly  recognised ;  that  tiie  crown,  matrimonial  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  him ;  and  mat  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  husband  of  a 
queen  should  be  vested  in  his  person.  By  the  laws  of  Scotland,  a  person 
who  married  an  heiress,  kept  possession  of  her  estate  during  his  own  life, 
if  he  happened  to  survive  her  and  the  children  bom  of  the  marriage.* 
This  was  called  the  courtesy  of  Scotiand.  The  French  aimed  at  applying 
this  r'lle,  which  takes  place  in  private  inheritances,  to  the  succession  ol  the 
kingdom;  and  that  seems  to  be  implied  in  their  demand  of  the  crown 
matrimomal,  a  phrase  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  historians,  and  which  they 
have  neglected  to  explain.l  As  the  French  had  reason  to  expect  ditficui- 
ties  m  carrying  through  this  measure,  they  began  with  sounding  the  deputies 
who  were  ihen  at  Paris.  The  English,  in  the  marriage  articles  between 
Iheirqueen  and  Philip  of  Spain,  had  set  an  example  to  the  age,  of  that  prudent 
jealousy  and  reserve  with  which  3  foreigner  should  be  admitted  so  near 
the  throne.  Full  of  the  same  ideas,  the  Scottish  deputies  bad,  in  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  daujihin,  expressed  themselves  with  remarkable 
caulion.j  Their  answer  was  in  the  same  spirit,  respectful  but  firm  ;  and 
discovered  a  fixed  resolution  of  consenting  to  nothing  that  tended  to  intro- 
duce any  alteration  in  (be  order  of  succession  to  (he  crown. 

Four  of  the  deputies§  happening  So  die  before  they  returned  into  Scot- 
land, this  accident  was  universally  imputed  to  the  efiecls  of  poison,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  given  them  by  the  emissaries  of  the  house  of 
Guise.  The  historians  of  all  nations  discover  an  amazing  credulity  with 
respect  to  rumours  of  ihis  kind,  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  please  the 
malignity  of  some  men,  and  to  gratify  the  love  of  the  marvellous  vrhich  is 
natural  to  all,  that  in  every  age  they  have  been  swallowed  without  exami- 
nation, and  believed  contrary  to  reason.  No  wonder  the  Scots  should  easily 
give  credit  to  a  suspicifm  which  received  such  stror^  colours  of  proba- 
Bibty,  both  from  their  own  resentment  and  from  Ibe  known  character  of 
the  princes  of  Lorrain,  so  little  scrupulous  about  the  justice  of  the  ends 
which  Ibey  pursued,  or  of  the  means  which  (hey  employed.  For  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  that  as  we  can  dis 
cover  no  motive  which  could  induce  any  man  to  perpetrate  such  a  crime, 
so  there  appears  no  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  committed.  But  the 
Scots  of  that  age,  influenced  by  national  animosities  and  prejudices,  were 
incapable  of  examinii^  the  circumstances  of  the  case  wilh  calmness,  or  of 
jud^ng  concernii^  them  with  candour.  All  parties  agreed  in  believing 
the  French  to  have  been  guilty  of  this  detestaHle  action  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
how  much  this  tended  to  increase  the  aversion  for  them,  which  was  grovf- 
ing  among  all  ranks  of  men. 

Not  withstand  ir^  the  cold  reception  which  their  proposal  concerning  (he 
crown,  malrinumial  met  with  from  the  Scottish  deputies,  the  French  ven- 
tured to  move  it  in  parliament.  The  partisans  of  the  house  of  HamiltM), 
suspicious  of  their  designs  upon  the  .succession,  opposed  it  with  great  zeal 

•  Reg.  MiQ.  lib.  IL  53. 

I  An  far  aa  I  can  judje.  Uie  huatond  of  the  queai,  liy  Uic  gninl  of  Ibe  cramt  mnlrftncmfn!,  ai. 
quirarl  a  right  10  aaanme  the  UUe  of  kins,  to  have  Bis  name  alamped  upon  Iho  current  ooln,  and  la 
^gn  all  public  iDntruiuentB  tofielber  wllh  Ihe  qiteen.  In  coDflequencfl  of  tbla^  the  Bu^t^-ts  look  ati 
DUb  of  fldelliy  Dt  him.  Keith,  Append.  SO.  Hia  aulbodtf  liBoaRW,  in  Bome  measure,  co-nrdinate 
Willi  that  of  toe  queen;  andvlthoin  hii  eoDcurrencB,  mam&alsii  bysignbig  his  name,  no  public 
deed  seems  U  luw.been  eonddered  u  valid.  By  ibe  oatb  of  fltteilty  of  tli«  Scaulsli  cDiaiDia- 
jllanen  to  U»  daupitD,  H  b  Bvldeiit  tbaL  in  IbBlc  ^nloa,  UIS  dglila  betongluB  to  Hie  crs»it  no- 
irimonial  flubdflted  fflaj  daring  the  conmiuBnce  oTlha  tomiFlua.    Keltb,  Appaid.  SO-    But  iho 
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But  a  party,  wbicli  the  feeble  and  unsteady  conduct  of  tlieir  leader  had 
brought  under  much  disreputation,  was  little  able  to  withstand  the  influ 
ence  of  France,  and  the  address  of  fbe  queen  regent,  seconded,  on  this 
occasion,  by  all  the  numeraus  adherents  of  the  reformation.  Besides,  that 
artful  princess  dressed  out  the  French  demands  in  a  less  offensive  garb,  and 
threw  in  so  many  limitations  as  seemed  to  reader  them  of  small  conse- 
quence. These  either  deceived  the  Scots,  or  removed  Iheir  scruples;  and 
in  compliance  to  the  queen  they  passed  an  act,  conferring  the  eroaw 
matrimonial  on  the  dauphin ;  and  with  the  fondest  credulity  trusled  to  the 
frail  security  of  words  and  statutes,  against  the  dangerous  encroachments 
of  power,* 

The  concurrence  of  the  protestants  with  the  queen  regent,  in  promoting 
a  measure  so  acceptable  to  France,  while  the  popish  clei^,  under  the 
influence  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  opposed  it  with  so  much 
violence,!  's  one  of  those  sing^ar  circumstances  in  (he  conduct  of  parties, 
for  which  this  period  is  so  remarkable.  It  may  be  ascribed,  in  some 
degree,  to  ihe  dexterous  management  of  the  queen,  but  chiefly  to  the 
moderation  of  those  who  favoured  the  reformation.  The  protestants  were 
by  Ibis  time  almost  equal  to  the  Catholics,  both  in  power  and  in  number ; 
and,  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  they  submitted  with  impatience  to 
that  tyrannical  authority  with  which  the  ancient  laws  armed  the  eccle- 
siastics E^ainst  fhem.  They  longed  to  be  exempted  irom  this  oppressive 
jurisdiction,  and  publicly  to  enjoy  (he  liberty  of  professing  those  opinions, 
and  of  exercising  that  worship,  which  so  great  a  part  of  the  nation  deemed 
to  be  founded  in  truth  and  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  This  indulgence, 
to  which  the  whole  weight  of  priestly  authority  was  opposed,  there  were 
only  two  ways  of  oblaming.  Either  violence  must  extort  it  from  the 
reluctant  hand  of  their  sovereign,  or  by  prudent  compliances  they  might 
expect  it  from  her  favour  or  her  gratitude.    The  former  is  an  expedient 


for  the  redress  of  grievances,  lo  which  no  nation  has  recourse  suddenly ; 
and  subjects  seldom  venture  upon  resisfance,  which  ia  (heir  last  remedy, 
but  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  On  this  occasion  the  reformers  wisely 
held  Ihe  opposite  course,  and  by  their  zeal  in  forwarding  the  queen  s 
designs,  they  hoped  to  merit  her  protection.  This  disposition  the  queen 
encouraged  lo  the  utmost,  and  amused  them  so  artfully  with  many  promises, 
and  some  concessions,  that,  by  their  assistance,  she  surmountea  in  parlia- 
ment the  force  of  a  national  and  laudable  jealousy,  which  would  otherwise 
have  swayed  wifh  the  greater  number. 

Another  circumstance  contributed  somewhat  to  acquire  the  recent  such 
considerable  influence  in  this  parliament.  In  Scotland,  all  the  bishoprics, 
and  those  abbeys  which  conferred  a  title  lo  a  scat  !n  parliament,  were  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown.!  From  the  time  of  her  accession  to  the  regency, 
the  queen  bad  kept  in  her  own  hands  almost  all  those  which  became 
vacant,  except  such  as  were,  to  the  great  di^ust  of  the  nation,  bestowed 
upon  foreigners.  Among  these,  her  brother  the  cardinal  of  Loirain  had 
obtained  the  abbeys  of^Kelso  and  Melross,  two  of  the  most  wealthy 
foundations  in  the  kingdom.5  By  this  conduct  she  thinned  the  ecclesias- 
tical bench,|l  which  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  which,  by  its  numbers  and  authority,  usually  bad  great 
weight  in  the  house,  so  as  to  render  any  opposition  it  could  give  at  that 
time  of  Httle  consequence. 


tome  Inlenlion  lo  sot  aaide  his  rishi  of  auccesBion ;  and.  Indetd,  If  Uwy  had  do  design  of  thai  kii^ 
the  cotferjitiss  Aiilk  which  rhey  aigud  Uioir  demand  was  childish. 

t  Melv,  IT.  t  See  Book  I.  6  Lealy,  3M, 

(I  It  appeari  from  Uie  tolls  of  tbia  parliament,  which  Loaly  calls  a  very  full  one,  thai  only  seven 
biabaps  and  slneen  abboQ  were  nresenl. 
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The  earl  of  Argyll,  and  Jaraea  Stewart,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  and  the  other  the  most  popular  leader  of  the  Protestants, 
were  appointed  to  carry  the  crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty  to  .the 
dauphin.  But  from  this  they  were  diverted  by  the  part  they  were  called 
to  act  in  a  more  ioterestiiK;  scene,  which  dow  begins  to  open. 

Before  we  turn  towanfe  this,  it  is  necessaiy  to  observe,  that  on  the 
seventeenth  of  November,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  My-eight,  Mary 
of  Et^land  tinished  her  sliort  and  ing'lorious  reign.  Her  sister  Elizabeth 
took  possession  of  the  throne  without  offposition ;  and  the  prolestant 
religion  was  once  more  established  by  law  in  Ei^land.  The  accession  of 
a  queen,  who,  under  veiy  difficult  circumstances,  had  given  strong  indica- 
tions of  those  eminent  qualities  which,  in  the  sequel,  rendered  her  reign 
so  illusirious,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  Among  the  Scots,  both 
parties  observed  her  first  motions  willi  the  utmost  solicitude,  as  they  easily 
foresaw  that  she  would  not  remain  loi^  aa  indifferent  spectator  of  their 
transactions. 

Under  many  discouragements  and  much  oppression,  the  reformation 
advanced  towards  a  full  eslablishmenf  in  Scotland.  All  the  low  country, 
the  most  populous,  and  at  (hat  time  the  most  warlike  part  of  the  kingdom, 
was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  prolestant  opinions ;  and  if  the  same 
impressions  were  not  made  in  the  more  distant  counties,  it  was  owii^  to 
no  want  of  the  same  dispositions  among  the  people,  but  to  the  scarcity  of 
preachers,  whose  most  indefatig;abie  zeal  could  not  satisfy  the  avidi^  ot 
those  who  desired  their  instructions.  Among  a  jieople  bred  to  arras,  and 
as  pwjmpt  as  the  Scots  to  act  with  violence ;  and  in  an  age  when  religious 
passions  had  taken  such  strong  possession  of  the  human  mind,  and  moved 
and  agitated  it  with  so  much  violence,  the  peaceable  and  regular  demean- 
our of  so  numerous  a  party  is  astonishing.  From  (he  death  of  Mr,  Patrick 
Hamilton,  the  first  who  suffered  in  Scotland  for  the  protestant  religion, 
thirty  years  had  elapsed,  and  durii^  so  long  a  period  no  violatiwi  of  public 
order  or  tranquillity  had  proceeded  from  that  sect  ;*  and  though  roused 
and  irritated  by  the  most  cruel  escesses  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  they 
did  in  noinstance  transgress  those  bounds  of  duly  which  the  law  prescribes 
to  subjects.  Besides  the  prudence  of  their  own  leaders,  and  the  protection 
which  the  queen  regent,  ffom  political  motives,  afforded  them,  the  modera- 
tion of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  encouraged  this  pacific  disposition. 
That  prelate,  whose  private  life  contemporary  writers  tax  with  great 
irregularities,!  governed  the  church,  for  some  years,  with  a  temper  and 

Kudence  of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  that  age.  But  some  linje 
fore  the  meeting  of  the  last  parliament,  the  archbishop  departed  from 
those  humane  masims  by  which  he  had  hilherto  regulated  his  conduct ; 
and,  whether  in  spite  to  the  queen,  who  had  entered  into  so  close  a  union 
with  the  protestants,  or  in  compliance  with  the  importunities  of  his  clergy, 
he  let  loose  all  the  rage  of  persecution  against  the  reformed:  sentenced 
to  the  flames  an  aged  priest,  who  had  been  convicted  of  emnracii^  the 
protestant  opinions ;  and  summoned  several  others,  suspected  of  the  same 
crime,  to  appear  before  a  synod  of  the  clei^,  which  was  soon  to  convene 
at  Edinhuigh. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  horror  of  the  protestants  at  this  unespected 
andbarbarousexeculion,  but  the  zeal  with  which  they  espoused  the  defence 
of  a  cause  that  now  seemed  devoted  to  destruction.  They  had  imme- 
diate recourse  to  the  queen  regent ;  and  as  her  success  in  the  parliament, 
which  was  then  about  to  meet,  depended  on  their  concurrence,  she  ik'I 
only  sheltered  Ihem  from  the  impending'  storm,  but  permitted  them  Ae 
■"•!  of  their  religion  with  more  treedom  than  they  had  hitherto 
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enjoyed.  Unsatisfied  with  this  precarious  tenure  by  which  they  held 
their  religious  liberty,  the  protestants  laboured  to  render  their  possessioD 
of  it  more  secure  and  independent.  With  this  riew  they  determined  to 
petition  the  parliament  for  some  legal  piroteclion  against  the  exorbitant 
and  oppressive  jurisdiclion  of  the  ecclesiastical  courfs,  which,  by  their 
arbitrary  method  of  proceedii^,  founded  in  the  canon  law,  were  led  to 
sentences  the  most  shockii^  to  humanity,  by  maxims  the  most  repugnant 
to  justice.  But  the  queen,  who  dreaded  the  effect  of  a  debate  on  this 
deficate  subject,  which  could  not  fail  of  exciting  high  and  dangerous  pas- 
sions, prevailed  on  the  leaders  of  the  party,  by  new  and  more  solemn 
promises  of  her  protection,  to  desist  from  any  application  lo  parliament, 
where  Ibeir  numbers  and  influence  would,  in  all  probability,  have  procured 
them,  if  not  entire  redress,  at  least  some  mitigation  of  their  grievances. 

They  applied  to  another  assembly,  to  a  convocation  of  Che  popish  clergy, 
but  with  the  same  ill  success  which  hath  always  attended  every  proposal 
for  reformation  addressed  lo  that  order  of  men.  To  abandon  usurped 
power,  to  renounce  lucrative  error,  are  sacrifices  which  the  virtue  of  indi- 
viduals has,  on  some  occasions,  offered  to  truth  ;  but  from  any  society  of 
men  no  such  effort  can  be  expected.  The  corruptions  of  a  society  recom- 
mended by  common  utility,  and  justified  by  universal  practice,  are  viewed 
by  its  members  without  shame  or  horror ;  and  reformation  never  proceeds 
IVom  themselves,  but  is  always  forced  upon  them  by  some  foreign  hand. 
Suitable  to  this  unfeeling  and  inflexible  spirit  was  the  behaviour  of  the 
convocatioti  in  the  present  conjuncture.  All  the  demands  of  the  protes- 
tants  were  rejected  with  contempt ;  and  the  popish  clergy,  far  from  endea- 
vouring, by  any  prudent  concessions,  to  sooth  and  to  reconcile  such  a 
numerous  body,  asserted  the  doctrines  of  their  chureb,  concernine  some 
of  the  most  exceptionable  articles,  with  an  ill  timed  rigour,  which  gave 
new  offence.* 

15S9.]  During  the  sitting  of  the  convocation,  the  protestants  first  began 
to  BuspBcl  some  change  in  the  regent's  disposition  towards  them.  Though 
joined  with  them  for  many  years  by  interest,  and  united,  as  they  conceived, 
by  (he  strongest  ties  of  affection  and  of  gratitude,  she  discovered,  on  this 
occasion,  evident  symptoms,  ttot  only  of  coldness,  but  of  a  growiig  di^ust 
and  aversion.  In  order  to  account  for  this,  our  historians  do  little  more 
than  produce  the  trite  observations  concernirg  the  influence  of  prosperity 
to  alter  the  character  and  to  corrupt  the  heart.  The  queen,  say  they, 
having  reached  the  utmost  point  to  which  her  ambition  aspired,  no  longer 
preserved  her  accustomed  moderation,  but,  with  an  insolence  usual  (o  the 
fortunate,  looked  down  upon  those  by  whose  assistance  she  bad  been 
enabled  to  rise  so  high.  But  it  is  neither  in  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  nor  in  the  ingratitude  of  the  queen's  disposition  that  we  must  search 
for  the  motives  of  her  present  conduct.  These  were  derived  from  another 
and  a  more  remote  source,  which,  in  order  to  clear  the  subsequent  trans- 
actions, we  shall  endeavour  to  open  with  some  care. 

The  ambition  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain  bad  been  no  less  successful  than 
daring ;  but  all  their  schemes  were  distinguished  by  being  vast  and 
unbounded.  Though  strangers  at  the  court  of  France,  their  eminent  qua- 
lities had  raised  them,  in  a  short  time,  lo  a  height  of  power  superior  to 
that  of  all  other  subjects,  and  had  placed  them  on  a  level  even  with  the 
princes  of  the  blood  themselves.  The  church,  the  arm_y,  the  revenue, 
were  under  their  direction.  Nothing  hut  the  royal  dignity  remained 
nnattained,  and  ihey  were  elevated  lo  a  near  alliance  wiih  it,  hy  the  roar- 
ri^e  of  the  queen  ol  Scots  to  the  dauphin.  In  order  lo  gratify  their  own 
*anity,  and  to  render  their  niece  more  worthy  the  heir  ofFraoce,  Ihey  set 
on  foot  her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  which  was  founded  on  pre- 
tences not  unplausible. 

•  Keim.  91 
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The  tragical  amours  and  marriages  of  Henry  VIII.  are  known  to  all  the 
world.  Moved  by  the  caprices  of  his  love  or  of  his  resentment,  that 
impatient  and  arhilrary  monarch  had  divorced  or  beheaded  four  of  the  six 
queens  whom  he  married.  In  order  to  gratify  him,  both  his  daughters 
had  been  declared  illegitimate  b^  an  act  of  parliament ;  and  yet,  with  that 
fantastic  inconsistence  which  distii^uisbes  his  character,  he,  in  his  last 
will,  whereby  he  waa  empowered  to  settle  the  order  of  succession,  called 
both  of  them  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  their  brother  Edward ,  and 
at  the  same  time,  passiig  by  the  poslerily  of  his  eldest  sister  Maigare 

3ueen  of  Scotland,  he  appointed  the  line  of  succession  to  continue  in  the 
escendants  of  his  younger  sister,  the  dutchesa  of  Suffolk. 
In  consequence  of  this  destination,  the  validity  whereof  was  admitted  by 
the  English,  but  never  recc^iiised  by  foreigners,  Maiy  had  reigned  in  Ei^ 
land  without  the  least  complaint  of'^  neighbouring  princes.  But  the  same 
causes  which  facilitated  Ler  accession  to  the  throne  were  obstacles  to  the 
elevation  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  and  rendered  her  possession  of  it  preca- 
rious and  insecure.  Rome  trembled  for  the  catholic  faith  under  a  protes 
tant  queen  of  such  eminent  abilities.  Thesaine  superstitious  fears  alanned 
the  court  of  Spain.  France  beheld  with  concern  a  throne,  lo  which  the 
queen  of  Scots  could  form  so  many  pretensions,  occupied  by  a  rival,  whose 
birth,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  catholics,  excluded  her  from  any  legal 
right  of  succession.  The  impotent  hatred  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  the 
slow  councils  of  Philip  11.  would  have  produced  no  sudden  or  formidable 
effect.  The  ardent  and  impetuous  ambition  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  who 
at  that  time  governed  the  court  of  France,  was  more  decisive,  and  more  to 
be  dreaded.  Instigated  by  them,  Henry,  soon  after  the  death  of  Maiy, 
persuaded  his  daughter-in-law  and  her  husband  to  assume  the  title  of 
king  and  queen  of  England.  They  affected  to  publish  this  to  all  Europe. 
They  used  that  style  and  appellation  in  public  papers,  some  of  which  still 
remain.*  The  arms  of  England  were  eieraved  on  their  coin  and  plate, 
and  borne  by  them  on  all  occasions.  No  preparations,  however,  were 
made  to  support  this  impolitic  and  premature  claim.  Elizabeth  was 
already  seated  on  her  throne  ;  she  possessed  all  the  intrepidity  of  spirit, 
and  all  the  arts  of  policy,  which  were  necessary  for  maintaining  that  sta- 
tion. Er^land  was  growing  into  reputation  for  naval  power.  The  mariue 
of  France  bad  been  utterly  neglected ;  and  Scotland  remained  the  only 
avenue  by  which  the  territories  of  Elizabeth  could  be  approached.  It 
was  'on  thai  side,  therefore,  that  the  princes  of  Lorrain  determined  to  make 
(heir  attack  ;t  and,  by  using  the  name  and  pretensions  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  they  hoped  lo  rouse  the  English  catholics,  formidable  at  that  time 
by  their  zeal  and  numbers,  and  exasperated  lo  the  utmost  against  Eliza- 
beth on  account  of  the  change  which  she  had  made  in  the  national 
religion. 

It  was  in  vain  to  expect  the  assistance  of  the  Scoilish  proteslanfs  to 
dethrone  a  queen  whom  all  Europe  began  to  consider  the  most  powerful 
guardian  and  defender  of  the  reformed  faith.  To  break  the  power  and 
reputation  of  that  party  in  Scotland  became,  for  this  reason,  a  necessary 
step  towards  the  invasion  of  England.  With  this  the  princes  of  Lorram 
resolved  to  open  th^ir  scheme.  And  as  persecution  was  the  only  method 
for  suppressii^  religious  opinions  known  in  that  age,  or  dictated  by  the 
despotic  and  sai^inary  spirit  of  Ibe  Romish  superstition,  this,  in  its  utmost 
violence,  they  determined  to  employ.  The  earl  of  Aiiyll,  the  prior  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  other  leaders  of  the  parly,  were  marked  out  by  them 
for  immediate  destruction  ;J  and  they  hoped,  by  punishing  them,  to  intimi- 
date their  followers.  Instructions  for  this  purpose  were  sent  from  France 
to  the  queen  regent.    That  humane  and  sagacious  princess  condemned  a 
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which  was  equally  violent  and  impolitic.  By  long-  residence  in 
Scotland,  she  had  become  acquainted  wiih  the  eager  and  impatient  temper 
of  the  nation  ;  she  well  knew  the  power,  the  number,  ana  popularity  ol 
the  protestant  leaders :  and  had  been  a  witness  to  the  intrepid  and  uncon- 
querable resolution  which  religious  fervour  could  inspire.  What  then 
could  be  gained  by  rousing  this  dai^erous  spirit,  which  hitherto  all  the 
arts  of  policy  had  scarcely  been  able  to  restrain  1  If  it  once  broke  loose, 
the  authority  of  a  regent  would  be  little  capable  to  subdue,  or  even  U> 
moderate  its  rage.  If,  in  order  to  quell  it,  foreign  forces  were  called  in 
this  would  give  the  alarm  to  the  whole  nation,  irritated  already  at  Hu, 
excessive  power  which  the  French  possessed  in  the  kingdom,  and  sus 

Eicious  of  all  their  designs.  Amidst  the  shock  which  this  might  occasion 
ir  from  hopii^  to  exterminate  the  protestant  doctrine,  it  would  be  well  it 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  establishea  church  were  not  shaken,  and  perhaps 
overturned  from  the  foundation.  These  prudent  remonstrances  made  no 
impression  on  her  brothers ;  precipitant,  but  inflexible  in  all  their  resoiu 
tions,  they  insisted  on  the  full  and  rigorous  execution  of  their  plan.  Mary, 
pasETonalely  devoted  to  the  interest  of  France,  and  readv,  on  all  occasion^ 
to  sacrifice  her  own  opinions  to  the  inclinations  of  herorotbers,  prepared 
to  execute  their  commands  with  implicit  submission;*  and,  contraiy  to 
her  own  .judgment  and  to  all  the  rules  of  sound  policy,  she  became  the 
instrument  of  exciling  civil  commotions  in  Scotland,  the  fatal  termination  of 
which  she  foresaw  and  dreaded. 

From  the  time  of  the  queen's  competition  fortte  regency  with  the  duke 
of  Chatelheraull,  the  popish  clergy,  under  the  direction  ot  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  had  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  all  her  measures.  Her 
first  step  towards  the  execution  of  her  new  scheme  was  to  regain  their 
favour.  Nor  was  this  reconcilement  a  matter  of  difficnltr.  The  popish 
ecclesiastics,  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  law  of  celibacy, 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  efforts  of  human  policy ;  and  com- 
bined aiaong  themselves  in  the  closest  and  most  sacred  union,  have  been 
accustomed,  in  every  age,  to  sacrifice  all  private  and  particular  passions  to 
the  dignity  and  interest  of  their  order.  Delighted  on  this  occasion  with 
the  prospect  of  triumphii^  over  a  faction,  the  encroachments  of  which  (hey 
had  long  dreaded,  and  animated  wilh  the  hopes  of  re-establishing  their 
,  declinii^  grandeur  on  a  firmer  basis,  Ihey  at  once  cancelled  the  memory  of 
past  injuries,  and  engaged  to  second  the  queen  in  all  her  attempts  to  check 
tiie  progress  of  the  reformation.  The  queen,  being  secure  of  their  assist- 
ance, openly  approved  of  the  decrees  of  tlie  convocation,  by  which  the 
prmciples  of  the  reformers  were  condemned;  and  at  the  same  time  she 
issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  all  persons  to  observe  the  approaching 
festival  of  Easter  according  to  the  Romish  ritual. 

As  it  was  no  loreer  possible  to  mistake  the  queen's  intentions,  the  pro 
testantSjwho  saw  the  danger  approach,  in  order  to  avert  it,  employed  the 
earl  of  Glencairn,  and  sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  London,  to  expostulate  with 
her  concerning  this  change  towards  severity,  which  their  former  services, 
had  so  little  merited,  and  which  her  reiterated  promises  gave  them  no  rea- 
son to  expect.  She,  without  disguise  or  apology,  avowed  to  them  her 
resolution  of  extirpating  the  reformed  religion  out  of  the  kingdom.  And, 
upon  their  uigiiE  her  former  engagements  with  an  uncourtly  but  honest 
boldness,  she  so  Tar  forgot  her  usual  moderation,  as  to  utter  a  sentiment, 
which,  however  apt  those,  of  royal  condition  may  be  to  entertain  it,  pru- 
dence should  teach  thera  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible.  "  The  promises 
of  princes,"  says  she, "  ought  not  to  be  too  carefully  remembered,  nor  the 
penbrmanceof  them  exacted,  unless  it  suits  their  own  conveniency." 

Tiie  indignation  which  betrayed  the  queen  info  this  msh  expression  was 
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noth'ing  m  comparison  of  that  with  which  she  was  animated  upon  hearing 
that  the  public  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  had  been  introduced  into 
the  town  of  Perth,  At  once  she  threw  off  the  mask,  and  issued  a  mandate, 
summoning  all  the  protestanl  preachers  in  the  kingdom  to  a  court  of  justice, 
which  was  to  be  held  at  Slirling  on  the  tenth  of  May.  The  proteslaots, 
who,  from  their  union,  began  about  this  time  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Comoregation,  were  alarmed,  but  not  intimidated  by  this 
danger ;  and  insiantly  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  men  to  whom  they  were 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable  of  all  blessings,  the  knowledge  of  trulli.  At 
that  time  there  prevailed  in  Scotland,  with  respect  to  criminal  trialSj  a 
custom,  introduced  at  first  by  the  inatilutions  of  vassalage  and  clanship, 
and  tolerated  afterwards  under  a  feeble  government:  persons  accused  of 
any  crime  were  accompanied  to  the  place  of  trial  by  a  retinue  of  Iheir 
friends  and  adherents,  assembled  for  thai  purpose  from  every  quarter  of 
the  kii^dom.  Authorized  by  this  ancient  practice,  the  reformed  conyened 
in  ^reat  numbers  to  attend  their  pastors  to  Sliding.  The  queen  dreaded 
their  approach  witha  train  so  numerous,  though  unarmed  ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  advancii^,  she  empowered  John  Erskine  ot  Dun,  a 
person  of  eminent  authority  with  the  party,  to  promise  in  her  name  that 
she  would  put  a  stop  to  the  intended  trial,  on  condition  the  preachers  and 
their  retinue  advanced  no  nearer  to  Stirling.  Erskine,  being  convinced 
himself  of  the  queen's  sincerity,  served  her  with  the  utmost  zeal ;  and  -the 
protestanls,  averse  from  proceeding  to  any  act  of  violence,  listened  with 
pleasure  to  so  pacific  a  proposition.  The  preachers,  with  a  few  leadeiB  of 
the  party,  remained  at  Perth ;  the  multitude  which  had  gathered  from 
difierent  parts  of  tlie  kingdom  dispersed,  and  retired  to  tlieir  own 
habitations. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  solemn  promise,  the  queen,  on  the  tenth  of 
May,  proceeded  to  cafl  to  trial  the  persons  who  had  been  summoned,  and, 
upon  tlieir  non-appearance,  the  rigour  of  justice  took  place,  and  they  were 
pronounced  outlaws.  By  this  ignoble  artifice,  so  incompatible  with  regal 
dignity,  and  so  inconsistent  with  that  infegriW  which  should  prevail  in  all 
transactions  between  sovereigna  and  their  subjects,  the  queen  forfeited  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  whole  nation.  The  protesiants,  shocked  no 
less  at  the  indecency  with  which  she  violated  the  public  faith,  than  at  the 
danger  which  threatened  themselves,  prepared  boldly  for  their  own  de- 
fence. Erskine,  enraged  at  having  been  made  the  instrument  for  deceivii^ 
his  party,  instantly  abandoned  Stiriing,  and  repairii^  to  Perth,  added  to 
the  zeal  of  his  associates,  by  his  representations  of  die  queen's  infle!(ible 
resolution  to  suppress  religion.* 

The  popular  rhetoric  of  Knox  powerfully  seconded  his  representations  ; 
he  having  been  carried  a  prisoner  into  France,  feather  with  the  other  per- 
sons taken  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  soon  made  his  escape  out  of  that 
country  ;  and  residing  sometimes  in  England,  sornetimes  in  Scotland,  bad 
at  last  been  driven  out  of  both  kingdoms  by  the  rage  of  the  popish  clergy, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Geneva.  Thence  he  was  called  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  protestants  in  Scotland ;  and,  in  compliance  with  their  solicita- 
tions, he  set  out  for  his  native  countrf,  where  he  arrived  a  few  days  before 
the  trial  appointed  at  Slirling.  He  hurried  instantly  to  Perth,  to  share 
with  his  hrelhren  in  the  common  danger,  or  to  assist  them  in  the  common 
cause.  While  their  minds  were  in  that  ferment  which  the  queen's  per- 
lidiousness  and  their  own  danger  occasioned,  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
by  a  vehement  harareua  against  idolatiy,  inflamed  the  multitude  with  the 
utmost  rage.  The  inaiscreliwa  of  apriest,  who,  immediately  after  Knox's 
sermon,  was  preparing  to  celebrate  mass,  and  began  to  decorate  the  altar 
for  that  pjjrpose,  precipitated  them  into  immediate  action.    With  tumullu 
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aiy  but  iiresisfible  Tioience  fhey  fell  upon  the  churches  in  (hat  city,  over- 
turned  the  altars,  defaced  the  pictures,  broke  in  pieces  the  images ;  and 
proceedii^  next  to  the  monasteries,  Ihey  in  a  few  hours  laid  those  sump- 
tuous fabrics  almost  level  wifh  the  ground.  This  riolous  insurrection  was 
not  the  effect  of  any  concert  or  previous  deliberation  ;  censured  by  the 
reformed  preachers,  and  publicly  condemned  by  persons  of  most  power 
and  credit  with  the  party,  it  must  be  regarded  merely  as  an  accidental 
eruption  of  popular  rage.* 

But  to  the  queen  dowager  Ihese  proceedings  appeared  in  a  verjf  differ- 
ent light.  Beside.'!  their  manifest  contempt  for  her  aulboritv,  the  protesl- 
ants  had  violated  every  thing  in  religion  which  she  deemea  venerable  or 
iioly;  and  on  both  these  accounts,  she  determined  to  inflict  the  severest 
vengeance  on  the  whole  parly.  She  had  already  drawn  the  troops  in 
French  pay  lo  Stirling ;  with  these,  and  what  Scottish  forces  she  cotilcl  levy 
of  a  sudden,  she  marched  directly  to  Perth,  in  hopes  of  surprising  the  pro- 
lestant  leaders  before  they  could  assemble  their  followers,  whom,  out  oi 
CMfidence  in  her  disingenuous  promises,  they  had  been  rashly  induced  to 
dismiss.  Intelligence  of  these  preparations  and  menaces  was  soon  con- 
veyed 10  Perth.  The  protestants  would  gladly  have  soothed  the  gueen, 
by  addresses  both  to  herself  and  to  the  persons  of  greatest  credit  in  her 
court;  but,  finding  her  inexorable,  they  with  great  vigour  look  measures 
for  their  own  defence.  Their  adherents,  animated  with  zeal  for  religion, 
and  eager  to  expose  themselves  in  so  good  a  cause,  flocked  in  such  num- 
bers to  Perth  thai  they  not  only  secured  the  town  from  danger,  but  within 
a  few  days  were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  and  to  face  the  queen, 
who  advanced  with  an  army  seven  diousand  strong. 

Neither  party,  however,  was  impatient  to  engBge.  The  queen  dreaded 
the  event  of  a  battle  with  men  whom  the  fervour  of  religion  raised  above 
the  sense  of  fear  or  danger.  The  proleslants  beheld  with  regret  the  earl 
of  Argyll,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew  s,  and  some  other  eminent  persons  of 
their  party,  still  adherit^^  to  the  queen ;  and,  destitute  of  their  aid  and 
counsel,  declined  hazardu^  an  action,  the  ill  success  of  which  might  have 
proved  the  ruin  of  their  cause.  The  prospect  of  an  accommodation  was 
for  these  reasons  highly  acceptable  to  both  sides :  Aigyll  and  the  prior, 
who  were  the  queen  s  commissioners  for  conducting  the  negotiation,  seem 
to  hare  been  sincerely  desirous  of  reconciling  the  contending  factions  ; 
and  the  earl  of  Glencaim,  arriving  unexpectedly  with  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment to  the  coi^egation,  augmented  the  queen's  eagerness  for  peace.  A 
treaty  was  accordingly  concluded,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  both 
armies  should  be  disbanded,  and  the  galesof  Perth  set  open  to  the  queen  : 
that  indemnity  should  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  to  ail 
others  concerned  in  the  late  insurrection  ;  that  no  French  garrison  should 
be  left  in  Perth,  and  no  French  soldier  sbould  approach  witbin  three  miles 
of  fliat  place  ;  and  that  a  parliament  should  immediately  be  held,  in  order 
to  compose  whatever  difference  might  still  remain.t 

Ma;?  29,]  The  leaders  ol  the  congregation,  distrustful  of  the  queen's 
sincerity,  and  sensible  that  concessions,  Sowir^  not  from  inclination,  but 
extorted  by  the  necessity  of  her  affiiirs,  could  not  long  remain  in  force, 
entered  into  a  new  association,  by  which  iliej  bound  themselves,  on  (he 
first  mfrii^ment  of  the  present  treaty,  or  on  tne  least  appearance  of  dan- 
ger to  their  religion,  to  reassemble  dieir  followers,  ano  to  lake  arms  m 
defence  of  what  they  deemed  the  cause  of  God  and  of  their  countir.J 

The  queen,  by  her  conduct,  demonstrated  these  precautious  to  be  the 
result  of  no  groundless  or  unnecessaiy  fear.  No  sooner  were  the  protest- 
ant  forces  dismissed  than  she  broke  every  article  in  the  treaty.  She  intro- 
duced French  troops  into  Perth,  fined  some  of  the  inhabitants,  banished 
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others,  removed  the  magislrales  out  of  office ;  and  on  her  retiring  to  Stir 
ling,  she  left  behind  her  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  men,  wifh  orders  to  allow 
the  exercise  of  do  other  reiigion  than  the  Roman  catholic.  The  situation 
of  Perth,  a  place  at  that  time  of  some  strength,  and  a  town  among  the 
most  proper  of  any  in  the  kingdom  for  the  station  of  a  garrison,  seems  to 
haveallured  the  queen  to  this  unjustifiable  and  iil-judged  breach  of  public 
faith ;  which  she  endeavoured  to  colour  by  alleging  that  the  body  of  men 
left  at  Perth  was  entirely  composed  of  native  Scots,  though  kept  in  pay 
by  the  king  of  Prance. 

The  queen's  scheme  began  gradually  to  unfold;  it  was  now  apparent 
that  not  only  the  rel^ion  but  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  were  threatened; 
and  that  the  French  troops  were  to  be  employed  a'i  instruments  for  subdu- 
ing the  Scots,  and  wreatliing  the  yoke  about  their  necks.  Maitial  as  the 
genius  of  the  Scots  then  was,  the  poverty  of  their  country  made  it  impos- 
sible lo  keep  their  armies  long  assembled ;  and  even  a  very  small  hodj  of 
regular  troops  might  have  proyed  formidable  to  the  tiation,  though  consist- 
ing wholly  of  soldiers.  But  what  number  of  French  forces  were  then  in 
Scotland,  at  what  times  and  under  what  pretext  tliey  returned,  after  having 
left  [he  kingdom  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty,  we  cannot  with 
any  certainly  determine.  Contemporary  historians  often  select  with  little 
judgment  the  circumstances  which  they  transmit  to  posterity ;  and  with 
respect  to  matters  of  the  greatest  curiosity  and  importance,  leave  succeed 
ing  ages  altogether  in  the  daik.  We  may  conjecture,  however,  from  some 
passages  in  Buchanan,  that  the  French  and  Scots  in  French  pay  amounted 
at  least  to  three  thousand  men,  under.the  command  of  Monsieur  D'Oysel, 
a  creature  of  the  house  of  Guise ;  and  they  were  soon  augmented  to  a 
much  more  formidable  number. 

The  queen,  encouraged  by  bavii^  so  considerable  a  body  of  well  do- 
ciplined  troops  at  her  command,  and  instigated  by  the  violent  counsels  of 
D  Oysel,  had  ventured,  as  we  have  observed,  to  violate  the  treaty  of  Perth, 
and  by  that  rash  action  once  more  threw  the  nation  into  the  most  dangerous 
convulsions.  The  earl  of  Argyll  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  instantly 
deserted  a  court  where  faith  and  honour  seemed  to  them  to  be  no  longer 
regarded ;  and  joined  the  leaders  of  the  congregation,  who  had  retreated 
lo  the  eastern  part  of  Fife.  The  barons  from  tfie  neighbouring  counties 
repaired  lo  them,  the  preachera  roused  the  people  lo  arms,  ana  wherever 
they  came,  the  same  violent  operations,  which  accident  had  occasioned  at 
Perth,  were  now  encouraged  out  of  policy.  The  enraged  multitude  was 
let  loose,  and  churches  and  monasteries,  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastic 
pride  and  lusury,  were  sacrificed  to  their  zeal. 

In  order  to  check  their  career,  the  q'leen,  without  losing  a  moment,  put 
her  troops  in  motion ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  congregation  got  the  start  once 
more  of^  her  vigilance  and  activity.  In  that  warlike  age,  when  all  men 
were  accustomed  toarms,  and  on  the  least  prospect  of  danger  were  ready 
to  run  to  them,  the  leaders  of  the  protestaiits  found  no  difficulty  io  raise  an 
army.  Though  they  set  out  from  St.  Andrew's  with  a  slender  train  of  a 
hundred  horse,  crowds  fiocked  to  their  standards  from  every  corner  of  the 
country  through  which  they  marched ;  and  before  they  reached  Falkland, 
a  village  .only  ten  miles  distant,  they  were  able  to  meet  the  queen  with 
superior  force.* 

The  queen,  surprised  at  the  approach  of  so  formidable  a  body,  which 
"IS  drawn  up  by  its  leaders  in  such  a  manner  aS  added  greatly  in  appear- 


numbers,  had  again  recourse  to  negotiation.    She  found,] 

ever,  that  the  preservation  of  the  protsstant  religion,  Iheir  zeal  for  wbicn 
bad  at  first  roused  the  leaders  of  the  coiKregation  to  take  arms,  was  not 
the  only  object  they  had  now  in  view.    They  were  animated  with  the 
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wawnest  love  of  civil  liberty,  which  they  conceived  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  from  the  attempts  of  the  French  forces ;  and  those  two  passions 
mii^lin^,  added  reciprocally  to  each  other's  strength.  Together  with 
more  enlarged  notions  in  rehgion,  the  lefonnation  hlled  the  human  :nind 
with  more  liheral  and  generous  sentimenls  concerning  civil  government. 
The  genius  of  popery  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  power  of  princes. 
The  implicit  submission  to  all  her  decrees,  which  isesactedhj  the  Romish 
church,  prepares  and  breaks  the  mind  for  political  servitude  ;  and  (he 
doctrines  of  the  reformers,  by  overturning  the  established  system  of  su- 
perstition, weakened  the  firmest  foundations  of  civil  tyranny.  That  bold 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which  led  men  to  reject  theolc^ical  errors,  accompanied 
them  in  other  sciences,  and  discovered  every  where  the  same  manly  zeal 
for  Irufh.  A  new  study,  introduced  at  the  same  time,  added  greater  force 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Men  became  more  acquainled  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  who  described  exquisite  models  of  free  government,  far 
superior  to  the  inaccurate  and  oppressive  system  established  by  the  feudal 
law  ;  and  produced  such  illustrious  examples  of  public  virtue  as  wonder- 
fully suited  both  (he  circumstances  and  spirit  of  that  age.  Many  among 
the  most  eminent  reformers  were  themselves  considerable  masters  in 
ancient  learning;  and  all  of  them  eageriy  adopted  the  maxima  and  spirit 
of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  government.*  The  most  ardent  love  of 
liberty  accompanied  the  prolestanf  religion  throughout  all  ilspicgress;  and 
wherever  it  was  embraced,  it  roused  an  independent  spirit,  which  rendered 
men  attentive  to  their  privileMs  as  subjects,  and  jealous  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  their  sovereigns.  Knos  and  the  other  preachers  of  the  reforma- 
tion infused  generous  sentiments  concerning  government  into  the  minds  of 
their  heareis;  and  the  Scottish  barons,  naturally  free  and  bold,  were 
prompted  to  assert  their  rights  with  more  freedom  and  boldness  than  ever. 
Instead  of  obeying  the  queen  regent,  who  had  enjoined  them  to  lay  down 
their  arras,  they  demanded  not  only  lae  redress  of  their  religious  grievances, 
but,  as  a  preliminary  toward  settling  the  nation,  and  securing  its  liberties, 
required  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  French  troops  out  of  Scotland. 
It  was  not  in  the  queen's  power  to  make  so  important  a  concession  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  French  monarch  ;  and  as  some  time  was  requisite 
in  order  to  obtain  that,  she  hoped  during  this  interval  to  receive  such  rein- 
forcements from  France,  as  would  insure  the  accomplishment  of  that  design 
which  she  had  twice  attempted  wilh  unequal  slret^lh.  [June  13.] 
Meanwhile,  she  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  eight  days,  and  before 
the  expiration  of  those,  engaged  to  transport  the  French  troops  to  the 
south  Side  of  the  Forth ;  and  to  send  commissioner  to  St,  Andrew's,  who 


^ould  labour  to  bring  all  differences  to  an  accommodation.  As  she  hoped, 
by  means  of  (he  French  troops,  to  overawe  the  pro(eslants  in  the  southern 
countries,  the  former  article  in  the  treaty  was  punctually '  executed ;  the 
latter,  having  been  inserted  merely  to  amuse  the  coi^regation,  was  no 
loader  remembered. 

By  these  reiterated  and  wanton  instances  of  perfidy,  the  queen  lost  all 
credit  with  her  adversaries ;  and  no  safety  appearing  in  any  other  cause, 
they  again  took  arms  with  more  inflamed  resentment,  and  wtth  bolder  and 
more  extensive  views.  The  removing  of  the  French  forces  had  laid  open 
tc  them  all  the  country  situated  between  Forth  and  Tay.  The  inhabitants 
of  Perth  alone  remainii^  subjected  to  the  insolence  and  actions  of  the  gar- 
rison which  the  queen  had  left  there,  implored  the  assistance  of  the  con- 


upremu  aiMJiorily  to  1»  uneriy  dencuollvs  of  good  goTMiunenl.  Hla  ptiiuriiiles,  aullMKilia, 
iBpipks  were  lU  drawn  ftooi  anclenl  wrilera.  The  suae  obBertalion  mny  be  mode  wlUl 
d  10  Hunlianan'B  dialceue,  /(a  ./iiM  kcgni  apnd  Scoloj.    Il  la  ftrandcd,  not  on  Iho  masimB  o( 
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gregafion  for  their  relief.  Tliither  llicy  marched,  and  having  without 
effect  required  the  queen  to  evacuate  the  town  in  terms  of  the  former 
treaty,  they  prepared  to  besiege  it  in  form.  The  queen  employed  the 
earl  of  HuntJy  and  lord  Erskiiie  fo  divert  tliem  from  tliis  enterprise.  But 
her  wonted  artifices  were  now  of  no  avail ;  repealed  so  often,  they  could 
deceive  no  longer ;  and,  without  listening  to  her  offers,  the  protestanla 
continued  the  siege,  and  soon  obliged  the  garrison  to  capitulate. 

After  the  loss  of  Perth,  the  queen  endeavoured  toseize  Stirling,  a  place 
of  some  strer^th,  and,  from  its  command  of  the  only  bridge  over  the 
Forth,  of  great  importance.  But  the  leaders  of  the  congregation,  liaving 
inteltigence  of  her  desigin,  prevented  the  execution  of  it  by  a  hasty  march 
thither  with  part  of  their  forces.  The  inhabitants,  heartily  attached  to  the 
cause,  set  open  to  them  the  gates  of  their  town.  Thence  they  advanced, 
with  the  same  rapidity,  towards  Edinburgh,  which  the  queen,  on  their 
approach,  abandoned  with  precipitation, and  retired  to  Dunoar. 

The  profestant  army,  wherever  it  came,  kindled  or  spread  tlie  ardour 
of  reforaiation,  and  the  utmost  excesses  of  violence  were  committed  upon 
churches  and  monasteries.  The  former  were  spoiled  of  eveij'  decoration, 
which  was  then  esteemed  sacred ;  the  latlec  were  laid  in  nuns.  We  are 
apt,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  condemn  the  furious  zeal  of  the  reformers, 


and  to  regret  the  overthrow  of  so  many  stately  fabrics,  t 
our  ancestors'  magnificence,  and  among  the  Doblest  ornaments  of  the 
kirgdom.  But  amidst  the  violence  of  a  reformation,  carried  on  in  oppo- 
sition to  legal  authority,  some  irregularities  were  unavoidable  ;  and  perhaps 
no  one  could  have  been  permitted  more  proper  to  allure  and  Interest  tiie 
multitude,  or  more  fatal  to  the  grandeur  of  the  established  cliurch.  How 
absurd  soever  and  ill  founded  the  speculative  errors  of  popeiy  may  be, 
some  inquiry  and  attention  are  requisite  towards  discovering  them.  The 
abuses  and  corruptions  which  had  crept  into  the  public  worship  of  that 
church  lay  more  open  to  observation,  and  by  striking  the  senses  excited 
more  universal  disgust.  Under  the  long_  reign  of  heathenism,  superstition 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  its  tale«t  of  invention,  so  that  when  a  super- 
stitious spirit  seized  Christians,  they  were  obliged  to  imitate  the  heathens 
in  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  tneir  ceremonies,  and  to  borrow  from 
them  the  ornaments  and  decorations  of  their  temples.  To  the  pure  and 
simple  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians  there  succeeded  a  species  of 
splendid  idolat^,  nearly  resembling  those  p^an  originals  whence  it  had 
been  copied.  The  contrariety  of  such  observances  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity was  almost  the  first  thn^,  in  the  Romish  system,  which  awakened 
the  indignation  of  tlie  refoimera,  who,  applying  fo  these  the  denunciations 
in  the  bid  Testament  against  idolatry,  imagined  that  they  could  not 
endeavour  at  suppressing  them  with  too  much  zeal.  No  task  could  he 
more  acceptable  (o  the  multitude  than  to  overturn  those  seals  of  superstition ; 
they  ran  with  emulation  to  perform  it,  and  happy  was  the  man  whose 
hand  was  most  adventurous  and  successful  in  executing  a  work  deemed  so 
pious.  Nor  did  their  leadera  labour  to  restrain  (his  impetuous  spirit  of 
roformadon.  Insular  and  violent  as  its  sallies  were,  they  tended  directly 
to  that  end  which  they  had  in  view ;  for,  by  deniolishii^  the  monasteries 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  setting  at  liberty  their  wretched  inhabitants, 
they  hoped  to  render  it  impossible  ever  to  rebuild  the  one,  or  to  reassemble 
the  other. 

But  amidst  the5e  irregular  proceediiEs,  a  circumstance  which  does 
honour  to  the  conduct  and  humanity  of  the  leadei's  of  the  congregation 
deserves  notice.  They  so  far  restrained  the  rage  of  their  followers,  and 
were  able  so  to  temper  their  heat  and  zeal  that  few  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  exposed  to  any  personal  insult,  and  not  a  sinfde  man  suffered 
death.* 
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At  the  same  time  we  discover,  by  tbe  facilify  with  which  these  great 
revolutions  were  effected,  how  violently  the  current  of  national  favour  ran 
towards  Ihe  reformation.  No  more  than  three  hundred  men  marched  out 
of  Perlh,  under  the  earl  of  Arajll  and  prior  of  St,  Andrew's  ;*  with  this 
inconsiderable  force  they  advanced.  But  wherever  they  came  the  jwople 
joined  them  in  a  body;  their  army  was  seldom  less  numerous  than  five 
thousand  men;  tbe  gates  of  eveiy  lowowere  thrown  open  to  receive  them  ; 
[June  S9j  and,  without  slrikii^  a  single  blow,  (bey  loolc  possession  of  ibe 
capital  ol  the  kingdom. 

This  rapid  and  astonishir^  success  seems  to  have  encouraged  tbe 
leformers  to  extend  their  views,  and  to  rise  in  their  demands.  Not  satisfied 
with  their  first  claim  of  toleration  for  their  religion,  they  now  openly  aimed 
at  eEtablisbina;  the  proteslant  dbctrine  on  tbe  ruins  of  popery.  For  this 
reason  tliey  determined  to  fix  their  residence  at  Edinbui^b ;  and,  by  (beir 
appointment,  Knox,  and  some  other  preachers,  talcine  possesion  of  the 
pulpits,  which  bad  been  abandoned  by  Ihe  affrightened  clerefj,  declaimed 
against  the  errors  of  popery  with  such  fervent  zeal  as  could  not  iail  ot 
gaining;  many  proselytes. 

In  the  mean  time  tbe  queen,  who  had  prudently  given  way  (o  a  torrent 
which  die  could  not  resist,  observed  with  pleasure  that  it  now  began  to 
subside.  The  leaders  of  tbe  coiujregation  bad  been  above  two  months  in 
arms,  and  by  (he  expenses  of  a  campaign,  protracted  so  long  beyond  the 
usual  time  of  service  in  that  age,  had  exhausled  all  Ihe  money  which  a 
countiy,  where  riches  did  not  abound,  had  been  able  to  supply.  The 
multitude,  dazzled  with  their  success,  and  concluding  the  work  to  be 
already  done,  retired  to  their  own  habitations.  A  few  only  of  Ihe  more 
zealous  or  wealthy  barons  remained  with  their  preachers  at  Edinbui^h, 
As  intelligence  is  procured  in  civil  wars  with  little  difficulty,  whatever 
was  transacted  at  Ediiihuigh  was  soon  known  at  Dunbar.  The  queen, 
regulatine;  her  own  conduct  by  the  situation  of  her  adversaries,  artfully 
amused  ibem  with  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  accommodation  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  she  by  studied  delays  spun  out  the  negotiations  for  (hat 
purpose  to  such  a  length  that,  in  the  end,  the  party  dwindled  to  an  incon- 
siderable number ;  and,  as  if  peace  bad  been  already  re-established, 
became  careless  of  military  discipline.  Tbe  queen,  who  watched  for  such 
an  opportunity,  advanced  uuespectedly,  hy  a  sudden  march  in  Ihe  night, 
with  all  her  forces,  and,  appearing  before  Edinbuigh,  filled  tliat  city  with 
Ibe  utmost  consternation.  The  protestants,  weakened  by  (he  imprudent 
dispersion  of  their  followers,  durst  not  encounter  (he  French  troops  in  the 
open  field  ■  and  were  even  unable  to  defend  an  ill  foriified  town  against 
their  assaults.  Unwillina;,  however,  to  abandon  Ihe  citizens  to  the  ijueen'a 
merey,  they  endeavoured,  by  facing  (be  enemy's  army,  to  gain  (ime  for 
collecting  iheir  own  associates.  But  the  queen,  in  spite  of  al)  their  resist- 
ance, would  have  easily  forced  her  way  into  the  town,  if  the  seasonable 
conclusion  of  a  truce  had  not  precured  her  admission  without  the  effusion 
of  hlood. 

Their  dangerous  situation  easily  induced  (be  leaders  of  the  congregation 
to  listen  to  any  overtures  of  peace  ;  and  as  tbe  queen  was  looktng  daily 
for  the  arrival  of  a  strong  reinforcement  from  France,  and  expected  great 
advantages  from  a  cessation  of  arms,  she  alsoagreed  to  it  upon  no  unequal 
conditions.  Together  with  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  from  the  twenly- 
iburlb  of  July  to  the  tenth  of  Januair,  it  was  stipulated  in  this  treaty  that 
on  the  one  hand  tbe  protestanfs  siioijld  open  tbe  gates  of  Edinburgh  next 
momirg  to  the  ^ueen  regent ;  remain  in  dutiful  subjection  to  her  govern 
ment ;  abstain  frem  all  future  violation  of  religious  houses ;  and  ^ive  no 
interruption  to  the  established  clei^,  either  in  the  discharge  of  tbeir  funo- 
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tions,  or  in  Ihe  enjoyment  of  their  benafices.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie 
queen  agreed  to  give  do  molestation  to  ihe  preachers  ot  professors  of  the 
protestant  religion  ;  to  allow  the  cilizens  of  Edinbuigh,  daring  the  cesaa 
tion  of  hostilities,  lo  enjoy  the  exercise  of  religious  worshii;  accoiding  to 
the  form  most  agreeable  to  (he  conscience  of  each  individual ;  and  to 
permit  the  free  and  public  profession  of  the  protestant  faith  in  every  pari 
of  the  kingdom.*  The  queen,  by  these  liberal  conceisiotis  in  behalf  ot 
their  religion,  hoped  to  sooth  the  protestants,  and  expected,  from  indulging 
their  favourite  passion,  to  render  Ihem  more  compliant  wilh  respect  to 
other  articles,  particularly  the  expulsion  of  the  French  troops  out  ol  Scot- 
land. The  anxiety  which  the  queen  expressed  for  retaijiing  (his  body  ot 
men  rendered  them  more  and  more  the  objects  of  national  jealousy  and 
aversion.  The  immediate  expulsion  of  them  was  therefore  demanded 
anew,  and  with  greater  warmth  ,  hut  the  queen,  faking  advaviti^e  of  the 

distress  of  the  adverse  j     '       ■    ■    ■  ■■  ■     '-■  ■  ■- 

nothing  n        tl      th  t 
Edinburrl 

Tlie  dp  t  t     f  their  aHairs  imposed  on  the  congregation  the 

necessity  f  agr  n^  t  this  article,  which,  however,  was  veiy  far  from 
giving  th   n      t  t    t  Whatever  apprehensions  the  Scola  had  con- 

ceived, f -om  (  1^  th  French  forces  m  the  kii»dom,  were  abundantly 
justified  d  g  the  1  t  oinmotions.  A  small  bo(§  of  those  troops,  main-- 
tained  m  cmstant  pay,  and  rendered  formidable  by  regular  discipline, 
had  checked  the  progress  of  a  martial  people,  though  animated  with  zeal 
both  for  religion  and  liberty.  The  smallest  addition  to  Iheir  number,  and 
a  considerable  one  was  daily  expected,  might  prove  fatal  to  the  public 
liberty,  and  Scotland  might  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  reduced 
from  an  independent  kingdom,  to  the  mean  condition  of  a  province  annexed 
to  the  dominions  of  its  powerful  ally. 

In  order  to  provide  against  this  imminent  calamity,  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  and  Earl  of  Huntly,  immediately  after  concluding  the  truce, 
desired  an  interview  with  the  chiefs  of  the  congregation.  These  two 
noblemen,  the  most  potent  at  that  time  in  Scotland,  were  the  leaders  of 
the  party  which  adhered  to  the  established  church.  They  had  followed 
the  queen  during  the  late  commotions ;  and,  havii^  access  to  observe 
more  narrowly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  her  counsels,  their  abhorrence 
of  the  yoke  which  was  preparii^  for  Iheir  countiy  surmounted  all  other 
considerations,  and  determined  them  rather  to  endanger  the  religion  which 
they  professed  than  to  give  tiieir  aid  towards  the  execution  of  her  perni- 
cious des^ns.  They  proceeded  further,  and  promised  lo  Aigyll,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  were  apjjointed  to  meet  them, 
that  if  the'  gueen  should,  with  her  usual  insincerity,  violate  any  article  in 
the  treaty  ol  truce,  or  refuse  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  whole  nation,  hj 
dismissing  her  French  troops,  they  would  then  instantly  jom  wilh  their 
countrymen  in  compelling  her  to  a  measure,  which  the  public  safely,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  liberties  rendered  necessary .t 

July  8.]  About  this  time  died  Henry  11.  of  France  ;  just  when  he  had 
adopted  a  system,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  restored  union  and  tranquillity  to  thai  kingdora.I 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  the  princes  of  Lorrain  began  visibly  to 
decline  in  favour,  and  the  constable  Montmorency,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
dutchess  of  Valentinois,  recovered  that  ascendant  over  the  spirit  of  his 
master,  which  his  great  experience,  and  his  faithful  though  often  unfortu 
nate  services  seemed  justly  to  merit.  That  prudent  minister  imputed  the 
insurrections  in  Scotland  wholly  to  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  ot 
Iiorrain,  whose  violent  and  precipitant  counsels  could  not  fail  of  transport* 

-  Keith, iffl.    Maillood,ilist.ofEiin,ie,J7.        t  Knol,  151.        t  Mclv  iO. 
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ir^  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation  men  whose  minds  were  possessed 
with  that  jealwsy  which  is  inseparable  from  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  or 
inflamed  with  that  ardour  which  accompanies  religious  zeal.  Montmo- 
cency,  in  order  to  convince  Henry  that  he  did  not  load  his  rivals  with  any 
groundless  accusation,  prevailed  to  have  Melvil,*  a  Scottish  gentleman  ot 
nis  retinue,  despatched  into  his  native  country,  with  instructions  to  observe 
the  motions  bom  of  the  regent  and  of  her  adversaries ;  and  the  king  agreed 
to  regulate  his  future  proceedings  in  that  kii^dora  by  Melvil's  report. 

Did  history  indulge  herself  in  these  speculations,  it  would  be  amusing  tc 
mquire  what  a  different  direction  might  have  been  given  bv  this  resolution 
to  the  national  spirit ;  and  to  what  a  different  issue  Melvil  s  report,  which 
would  have  set  the  conduct  of  the  malecontents  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  might  have  conducted  the  public  disorders.  Perhaps,  by  gentle 
treatment  and  artful  policy,  (he  prepress  of  the  reformation  might  have 
been  checked,  and  Scotland  brought  to  depend  upon  France.  Perhaps, 
by  gainii^  possession  of  this  avenue,  the  French  might  have  made  their 
way  into  England ;  and,  under  colour  of  supporting  Mary's  title  to  the 
crown,  they  might  not  only  have  defeated  all  Ehzabeth'a  measures  in  favour 
of  the  reformation,  but  have  re-established  the  Roman  catholic  religion, 
and  destroyed  the  liberties  of  that  kingdom.  But  into  this  boundless  field 
■of  fancy  and  conjecture  the  historian  must  make  no  excursions ;  to  relate 
'  Teal  occurrences,  and  to  explain  their  real  causes  and  effects,  is  bis  peculiar 
and  only  province. 

The  tragical  and  untimely  death  of  the  French  monarch  put  an  end  to 
^1  moderate  and  paciSc  measures  with  regard  to  Scotland.  The  duke  of 
Guise,  and  the  cardinal  his  brofher,  upon  the  accession  of  Francis  11.,  a 
prince  void  of  genius  and  without  experience,  assumed  the  chief  direction 
of  French  affaire.  Allied  so  nearly  to  (he  throne,  by  the  marriage  of 
their  niece  the  queen  of  Scots' with  the  young  king,  Ihev  now  wantea  but 
little  of  regal  dignity,  and  nothing  of  regal  power.  This  power  did  not 
ong  remain  inactive  in  their  hands.  The  same  vast  schemes  of  ambition, 
which  they  bad  planned  out  under  (he  former  reign,  were  again  resumed ; 
and  they  were  enable)^  by  possessiis;  such  ample  authoritv,  to  pursue  them 
with  more  vigour  and  greater  probability  of  success.  Tliey  beheld,  with 
infinite  regret,  the  progress  of  the  protestant  religion  in  Scotland ;  and,  sen- 
sible what  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  it  would  prove  to  their  designs,  they 
bent  all  their  atrerrfi  to  check  its  growth  before  it  rose  to  any  greater  height. 
For  this  purpose  tney  carried  on  their  preparations  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition, and  encouraged  the  queen  their  sister  to  expect,  in  a  short  time,  the 
arrival  of  an  army  so  powerful  as  the  zeal  of  their  adversaries,  however 
desperate,  would  not  venture  to  oppose. 

Nor  were  the  lords  of  the  congregation  either  ignorant  of  those  violent 
counsels  which  prevailed  in  (he  court  of  France  since  the  death  of  Henry, 
or  careless  of  providing  against  the  danger  which  threatened  Ihera  from 
that  quarter.  The  success  of  their  cause,  as  well  as  their  personal  safety, 
depending  entirely  on  the  unanimity  and  vigour  of  their  own  resolutions, 
they  endeavoured  to  guard  against  division,  and  to  cement  tc^ether  more 
closely  by  entering  into  a  stricter  bond  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence. 
Two  persons  concurred  in  this  new  association,  who  brought  a  great  acces- 
sion both  of  ,reputation  and  of  power  to  the  party.  These  were  the  duke 
oi  Cha(elherault,  and  his  eldest  son  the  earl  of  Arran.  This  you:^  noble- 
man, having  resided  some  yeare  in  France,  where  he  commanded  the  Scot- 
tish guards,  had  imbibed  the  protestant  opinions  concerning  religior. 
Hurried  along  by  the  heat  of  youlh  and  (he  zeal  of  a  proseivle,  he  had 
uttered  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  points  in  confroversy  wnicb  did  not 
Euit  the  temper  of  a  bigoted  court,  intent  at  that  juncture  on  the  extinction 
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ol  the  protestant  religion ;  in  order  to  accomplisli  wliich  the  greatest  excesses 
of  violence  were  committed.  The  church  was  suffered  to  wreak  ila 
utmost  furyupoii  all  who  were  suspected  of  heresy.  Courts  were  erected 
in  different  parts  of  France  to  take  cognizance  ofthis  crime ;  and  by  their 
sentences  several  persons  of  distinction  were  condemned  to  the  flames. 

But,  in  order  to  inspire  more  universal  terror,  the  princes  of  Lorrain  re 
solved  to  select,  for  a  sacrifice,  some  peraons  whose  fall  mi^ht  convince  all 
ranks  of  men  that  neither  splendour  of  birth  nor  eminence  m  station  cntild 
esenipf  from  punishment  those  who  should  foe  guilty  ofthis  unpardonable 
transgression.  The  earl  of  Arran  was  the  person  destined  (o  be  the 
anhappy  victim.*  As  he  was  allied  to  one  throne,  and  the  presumptive 
heir  to  another;  as  Jie  possessed  the  first  rank  in  his  own  cjjuntry,  and 
enjoyed  an  honourable  station  in  France  ;  his  condemnation  could  not  fail 
of  making  the  desired  impression  on  the  whole  kingdom.  But  the  cardinal 
of  Lorrain  having  let  fall  some  expressions  which  raised  Arran's  suspicions 
of  .the  design,  he  escaped  the  intended  blow  by  a  timely  flight.  Indigna- 
tion, zeal,  resentment,  all  prompted  him  to  seek  revenge  upon  these  per- 
secutors of  himself  and  of  toe  refigion  which  he  professed  ;  and  as  he  passed 
through  England,  on  his  return  to  his  rjalive  country,  Elizabeth,  1^  hopes 
and  promises,  inflamed  those  passions,  and  sent  him  back  into  Scotland 
animated  with  the  same  implacable  aveision  to  France  which  possessed  a 
great  part  of  his  countrymen.  He  quickly  communicated  these  sentiments 
'  to  his  father  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  was  already  extremely  dis- 
gusted with  the  measures  carrying  on  in  Scotland ;  and  as  it  was  the  fate 
ofthat  nobleman  to  be  governed  in  every  instance  by  Ihose  about  him,  he  now 
suffered  himself  to  he  drawn  from  the  queen  regent ;  and,  havii^  joined  the 
congregation,  was  considered  from  that  lime  as  the  head  of  the  party. 

But  witt  respect  to  him,  (his  distinction  was  merely  nominaf,  James 
Stewart,  prior  of  St,  Andrew's,  was  the  person  who  moved  and  actuated 
the  whole  nody  of  the  protestants,  amoi^  whom  he  possessed  that  unbounded 
conddence  which  his  strenuous  adherence  to  their  interest  and  his  great 
abilities  so  justly  merited.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  James  V,,  by  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Erskine ;  and  as  that  amorous  monarch  had  left  several 
others  a  burden  upon  the  crown,  they  were  all  destined  for  the  church, 
where  they  could  be  placed  in  stations  of  dignity  and  affluence.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  resolution  the  priory  of  St,  Andrew's  had  been  conferred 
upon  James ;  but,  during  so  busy  a  period,  he  soon  became  disgusted  with 
the  indolence  and  retirement  of  a  monastic  life  ;  and  his  enterprising  genius 
called  him  forth  to  act  a  principal  part  on  a  more  public  and  conspicuous 
tiiealre.  The  scene  in  which  he  appeared  required  talents  of  different 
kinds  :  military  virture  and  political  discernment  were  equally  necessary 
in  order  to  render  him  illustrious.  These  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree.  Tothemost  unquestionable  personal  bravery  he  added  great  skill 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  every  enterprise  his  arms  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. His  sagacity  and  penetration  m  civil  affairs  enabled  him,  amidst  the 
reeling  and  turbulence  of  factions,  to  hold  a  prosperous  course  ;  while  his 
boldness  in  defence  of  the  reformation,  together  with  the  decency  and  even 
severity  of  his  manners,  secured  him  the  reputation  of  beiig  sincerely 
attached  to  religion,  without  which  it  was  impossible  in  that  age  to  gain 
ascendant  over  mankind. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  queen  dreaded  the  enmity  of  a  man  so 
capable  to  obstruct  her  designs.  As  she  could  not,  with  all  her  address, 
make  the  least  impression  on  his  fidelity  to  his  associates,  she  endeavoured 
to  lessen  his  influence,  and  to  scatter  among  them  the  seeds  of  jealousy 
and  distrust,  by  insinuating  that  the  ambition  of  the  prior  aspiredb^yond 
the  condition  of  a  subject,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  crown  itself 
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An  accusation  so  impTobable  gained  but  little  credit.  Whatever  thougbts 
of  this  kind  lie  presumption  of  unexpected  success,  and  his  elevation  to 
the  highest  dignitvin  the  kiiigdoro,maybe  alleged  to  have  inspired  at  any 
subsequent  period,  it  is  certain  that  at  this  juncture  he  could  loim  no  such 
vast  design.  To  dethrone  a  queen,  who  was  lineal  heir  to  an  ancient  race 
of  monarchs  ;  who  bad  been  guiiiy  of  no  action  by  which  she  could  forfeit 
the  esteem'  and  affection  of  her  subjecla ;  who  could  employ,  in  defence  ol 
her  rights,  the  forces  of  a  kingdom  much  more  powerful  Ihan  her  own ; 
and  to  substitute  in  her  place  a  person  whom  the  illegitimacy  of  bis  birth, 
by  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations,  rendered  incapable  of  any  inberit- 
ance  either  public  or  private ;  was  a  project  so  chimerical  as  the  most 
extravagant  ambition  would  hardly  entertain,  and  could  never  conceive  to 
be  practicable.  The  promise  too,  which  the  prior  made  to  Melvil,  of  re- 
siding constantly  in  France,  on  condition  the  public  grievances  were 
redressed  ;*  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  duke  of  Chatelberault 
and  his  son,  the  presumptive  heirs  to  the  crown ;  and  the  concurrence  of 
almost  all  the  Scottish  nobles  in  promoting  Ihe  measures  by  which  he  gave 
offence  to  the  French  court,  go  far  towards  his  vindication  from  those  illegal 
and  criminal  designs,  with  the  imputation  of  which  the  queen  endeavoured 
at  that  time  to  load  him. 

The  arrival  of  a  thousand  French  soldiers  compensated,  in  some  deeree, 
for  the  loss  which  the  queen  sustained  by  the  defection  of  the  duke  of 
Chatelberault.  These  were  immediately  commanded  to  fortify  Leith,  in 
which  place,  on  account  of  its  commodious  harbour,  and  its  situation  in  the 
neie:hbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  a  plentiful  country,  (he  queen  resolved 
to  fix  the  bead-quarters  of  her  foreign  forces.  This  unpopular  measure, 
by  the  manner  of  executing  it,  was  rendered  still  more  unpopular.  In 
order  to  briig  the  town  entirely  under  their  command,  the  French  turned 
out  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and,  taking  possession  of  the 
houses  which  they  had  obliged  them  to  abandon,  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  Scots  two  objects  equally  irritalii^  and  offensive  ;  on  the  one  hand,  a 
number  of  their  countrymen  expelled  their  habrlations  by  violence,  and 
wanderii^  without  any  certain  abode  ;  on  ihe  other,  a  colony  of  foreigners, 
settlii^  with  theu;  wives  and  children  in  the  heart  of  Scotland,  growing 
into  strength  by  daily  reinforcements,  and  openly  preparing  a  yoke,  to 
which,  without  some  timely  exertion  of  national  spirit,  the  whole  kingdom 
must  of  necessity  submit. 

It  was  with  deep  concern  (hat  the  lords  of  the  congregation  beheld  this 
bold  and  decisive  step  taken  by  the  queen  regent  ;  nor  did  they  hesitate  a 
moment,  whether  they  should  employ  their  whole  strength  in  one  generous 
effort,  lo  rescue  their  religion  and  liberty  from  impending  destruction. 
But,  in  order  lojustift- their  own  conduct,  and  to  throw  the  blame  entirely 
on  their  adversaries,  tney  resolved  to  preserve  the  appearances  of  decency 
and  respect  towards  their  superiors,  and  to  have  no  recourse  to  arms  with- 
out the  most  urgent  and  apparent  necessity.  [Sept.  29.1  They  joined,  with 
this  view,  in  an  address  to  the  regent,  representing,  inthe  stroi^st  terms, 
their  dissatisfaction  with  ihe  measures  she  was  pursuing,  and  beseeching 
hertoquietthefearsandjealousiesof  the  nation  by  desisting  from  fortifying 
Leiib.  The  queen,  conscious  of  her  present  advantageous  situation,  and 
elated  with  the  hopes  of  fresh  succours,  was  in  no  disposition  for  listening 
to  demands  utterly  inconsistent  with  her  views,  and  ui^ed  with  that  bold 
importunity  which  is  so  little  acceptable  to  princes. t 

The  suggestions  of  her  French  counsellors  contributed,  without  doubt, 
to  alienate  her  still  further  from  any  scheme  of  accommodation.  As  the 
queen  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to  discover  an  extraordinary  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  her  countiymen,  her  brothers,  who  knew  her  secct  dis- 
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approbation  of  the  yiolent  measures  they  were  driving'  on,  took  care  to 
place  near  her  such  persona  as  betrayed  her,  by  their  insinuations,  into  many 
actions,  which  her  own  unbiassed  j  uc^ment  would  have  highly  condeninea. 
As  their  success  in  the  present  juncture,  when  all  things  were  hastening 
towards  a  crisis,  depended  entirely  on  the  queen's  firmness,  tne  pnnces  iff 
Lorrain  did  not  trust  wholly  to  the  influence  of  their  ordinary  agents^  but» 
in  order  to  add  the  greater  weight  to  (heir  councils,  they  called  in  aid  the 
ministers  of  religion  ;  and,  by  the  authority  of  their  sacred  character,  Ihey 
hoped  effectual^'  to  recommend  to  their  sister  that  system  of  severity 
which  they  had  espoused.*  With  this  view,  hut  under  pretence  of  con- 
foundji^  the  protestants  by  the  skill  of  such  able  masters  in  controversy, 
they  appointed  several  French  divines  to  reside  in  Scotland.  At  the  head 
of  these,  and  with  the  character  of  legate  irom  the  pope,  was  Pellevfi 
bishop  of  Amiens,  and  afterwards  archbishop  and  cardinal  of  Sens,  a  furi- 
ous bigotit  servilely  devoted  to  tlie  house  of  Guise,  and  a  proper  instru- 
ment ior  recommendina;  or  executii^  the  most  outrageoua  measures. 

Amidst  the  noise  anddanger  of  civil  arms,  these  doctors  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  address  in  the  use  of  their  theolt^ical  weapons. 
But  they  gave  no  small  offence  to  the  nation  hyoneof  their  actions.    They 

Eersuaded  the  queen  lo  seize  the  church  of  St,  Giles  in  Edinbuigh,  whicn 
ad  remained  evei  since  the  late  truce  in  the  hands  of  the  protestants ; 
and  having,  by  a  new  and  solemn  consecration,  purified  the  fabric  from  the 
pollution  with  which  they  supposed  the  profane  ministrations  of  the  pro 
testants  to  have  defiled  it,  they,  in  direct  contradiction  lo  one  article  in  the 
late  treaty,  re-establi^ed  there  the  rites  of  the  Roraish  church.  This, 
added  to  the  indifference,  and  even  contempt,  with  which  the  queen  re- 
ceived their  remonstrances,  convinced  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  that  it 
was  not  only  vain  to  expect  any  redress  of  their  grievances  at  her  hands, 
but  absolutely  necessary  lo  take  arms  in  their  own  defence. 

The  eager  and  impetuous  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  every  consider- 
ation of  good  policy,  prompted  them  to  take  this  hold  step  without  delay. 
It  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  French  auxiliaries  which  had  as  yet  ariived. 
The  fortifications  of  Leith,  though  advancing  fast,  were  still  far  from  being 
complete.  Under  these  circumstances  of  disadvantage,  they  conceived  it 
possible  lo  surprise  the  queen's  party,  and,  by  one  sudden  and  decisive 
blow,  to  prevent  all  future  bloodshed  and  contention,  [Ocl.  6.]  Full  of 
these  expectations,  they  advanced  rapidly  towards  Edinbuigh  with  a  nume- 
rous army.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  deceive  an  adversary  as  vigilant 
and  attentive  as  the  queen  regent.  With  her  usual  sagacity,  she  both  fore- 
saw the  danger,  and  took  the  only  proper  course  to  avoid  it.  Instead  of 
keeping  the  field  against  enemies  superior  in  number,  and  formidable  on 
a  toy  of  battle  by  the  ardour  of  their  courage,  she  retired  into  Leith, 
and  determined  patiently  to  wait  the  arrival  of  new  reinforcements.  Sl^hf 
and  unfinished  as  the  fortifications  of  that  town  then  were,  she  did  not 
dread  the  efforts  of  an  arn:iy  provided  neither  with  heavy  cannon  nor  with 
military  stores,  and  little  acquainted  with  the  method  of  attacking  any 

Elace  fortified  with  more  art  than  those  ancient  lowers  erected  all  over  the 
ingdom  in  defence  of  private  property  against  the  incursions  of  banditti, 
tior  did  the  queen  meanwhile  neglect  to  have  recourse  to  those  arts 
which  she  had  ollen  employed  to  weaken  or  divide  her  adversaries.  By 
private  solicitations  and  promises  she  shook  the  fidelity  or  abated  the  ardour 
of  some.  By  open  reproach  and  accusation  she  blasted  the  reputation  and 
diminished  the  authority  of  others.  Her  emissaries  were  every  where  at 
work,  and,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  for  religion  and  libcrly  which  then 
animated  the  nation,  they  seem  to  have  laboured  not  without  success. 
We  find  Knox,  about  this  period,  abounding  in  complaints  of  the  lukewarm 
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and  languid  apirit  which  had  begun  to  spread  among  his  party,*  But  il 
their  zeal  slacltened  a  little,  and  suffered  a  momentary  intermission,  it  soon 
blazed  up  with  fresh  yigour,  and  rose  to  a  greater  height  than  ever. 

The  queen  herself  gave  occasion  to  this,  hy  the  reply  which  she  made 
,to  a  new  remonstrance  from  the  lords  of  the  congregation.  Upon  their 
arrival  atEdinhurgh,  they  once  more  represented  to  herihe  dangers  arising 
from  tlie  increase  of  the  French  tcoops,  the  fortiijing  of  Leilh,  and  her 
other  measures,  which  they  conceived  to  be  destructive  to  the  peace  and 
liberty  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  this  address  they  spoke  in  a  firmer  tone, 
and  avowed  more  openly  than  ever  their  resolution  of  proceeding  to  the 
utmost  extremities,  in  order  to  put  a  slop  to  such  dangerous  encroachments. 
To  a  remonstrance  of  this  nature,  and  mged  with  so  much  boldness,  the 

Sieen  replied  in  terms  no  less  vigorous  and  explicit.  She  pretended  that 
e  was  not  accountable  to  the  confederate  lords  for  any  part  of  her  con- 
auct ;  and  upon  no  representation  of  theirs  would  she  either  abandon  mea- 
sures which  stie  deemed  necessary,  or  dismiss  forces  which  she  found  use- 
ful, or  demolisli  a  fortification  which  might  prove  of  advantage.  At  the 
same  lime  she  required  them,  on  pain  of  treason,  to  disband  the  forces 
which  they  had  assembled. 

This  haughty  and  imperious  style  sounded  harshly  to  Scottish  nobles, 
impatient,  from  their  national  character,  of  the  slightest  appearance  of 
injury ;  accustomed,  even  from  their  own  monarchs,  to  the  most  respeclful 
tiealment ;  and  possessing,  under  an  aristocratical  form  of  government, 
such  a  share  of  jwwer,  as  equalled  at  all  times,  and  often  controlled,  that 
of  the  sovereign.  They  were  sensible  at  once  of  the  indignity  offered  to 
tliemselves,  and  alarmed  with  this  plain  declaration  of  the  queen's  inten- 
tions ;  and  as  there  now  remained  but  one  step  to  talte,  they  wanted 
neither  public  spirit  nor  resolution  (o  take  il. 

But,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  depart  from  the  established  forms  of 
the  constilution,  for  which,  even  amidst  their  most  violent  operations,  men 
always  retain  the  greatest  reverence,  [Oct.  21.1  (hey  assembled  all  the 
peers,  barons,  and  representatives  of  boroughs,  who  adhered  to  their  parly. 
These  formed  a  convention,  which  exceeded  in  number,  and  equalled  m 
dignity,  the  usual  meetings  of  parliament.  The  leaders  of  the  congrega- 
tion laid  before  them  the  declaration  which  the  queen  had  given  in  answer 
to  their  remonstrance ;  represented  the  unavoidable  ruin  which  the  mea- 
sures she  therein  avowed  and  justified  would  bring  upon  the  kingdom; 
and  requiring  their  direction  with  regard  to  the  obedience  due  to  an  ad- 
minisliation  so  unjust  and  oppressive,  they  submitted  to  their  decision  a 
question,  one  of  the  most  deiicale  and  interesting  that  can  possibly  fall 
under  the  consideration  of  subjects. 

This  assembly  proceeded  to  decide  with  no  less  despatch  than  unanimity. 
Strangers  to  those  forms  which  protract  business,  unacquainted  with  the 
arts  which  make  a  figure  in  debate,  and  much  more  fitted  for  acfion  than 
discourse,  a  warlike  people  always  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  and  bring  fheii 
deliberations  to  the  shortest  issue.  It  was  the  work  hut  of  one  day  to 
esarame  and  to  resolve  this  nice  problem,  concern iig  the  behaviour  of  sub- 
jects towards  a  ruler  who  abuses  his  power.  But,  however  abrupt  theii 
Sroceeding  may  appear,  they  were  not  destitute  of  solemmty.  As  the 
eterminafion  of  tlie  point  in  doubt  was  conceived  to  be  no  less  the  office 
of  divines  than  of  laymen,  the  former  were  called  to  assist  with  tlieir 
opinion.  Knox  andWillox  appearedforthewholeorder,and pronounced, 
without  hesitation,  both  froth  the  precepts  and  examples  in  Scripture,  that 
it  was  lawful  for  subjects  not  only  to  resist  tyrannical  princes,  but  lo  deprive 
tliem  of  that  authority  which,  in  their  hands,  becomes  an  instrument  for 
destroying  those  whom  the  Almighty  ordained  them  to  protect.     Ths 
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decision  of  persons  revered  m  highly  for  their  sacred  character,  but  more 
for  their  zeal  and  their  piety,  hacTffreat  weight  with  the  whole  assembly. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  common  indiscriminate  manner  of  signifyii^  con- 
sent, every  person  present  was  called  in  his  turn  to  declare  his  sentiments ; 
and  rising  up  inorcleri  all  gave  their  suffr^es,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
for  depriving  the  queen  of  the  office  of  regent,  which  she  exercised  so 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  kingdom.* 

This  extraordinary  sentence  was  owing  no  less  to  the  love  of  liberty 
than  to  zeal  for  religion.  In  the  act  of  deprivation,  religious  grievances 
are  slightly  mentioned ;  and  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  queen 
upon  the  civil  constitution  are  produced  by  (he  lords  of  the  congregation, 
in  order  to  prove  their  conduct  to  have  been  not  only  just  but  necessair. 
The  introducing  fore'^  troops  into  a  kingdom  al  peace  with  all  the  world; 
the  seizing  ana  fortifyii^  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  the  pro- 
moling  strai^rs  to  offices  of  great  power  and  dignity ;  the  debasing  the 
current  coin^  the  subvertirg  the  ancient  laws  ;  the  imposir^of  new  and 
burdensome  (axes ;  and  the  attempting  to  subdue  the  kingdom,  and  to  op- 
press its  lit>erties,  by  open  and  repeated  acts  of  violence,  are  enumerated 
at  great  length,  and  placed  in  the  stroiffieat  light.  On  all  these  accounts, 
the  congregation  maintained,  that  the  nobles,  as  couiiaellora  by  birthright 
to  their  monarchs,  and  the  guardians  and  defenders  of  the  constitution,  had 
a  right  to  interpose  ;  and  therefore,  by  virtue  of  this  right,  in  the  name  of 
the  King  and  queen,  and  with  many  expressions  of  duty  and  submission 
towards  them,  they  deprived  the  queen  regent  of  her  office,  and  ordained 
that,  for  the  future,  no  obedience  should  be  given  to  her  commands.| 

Violent  as  this  action  may  appear,  there  wanted  not  principles  in  the 
constitution,  nor  precedents  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  to  jusufy  and  to 
authorize  it.  Under  the  aristocratical  form  of  government  establirfied 
amorg  the  Scots,  the  power  of  the  sovere^n  was  extremely  limited.  The 
more  considerable  nobles  were  themselves  petty  princes,  possessing  exten- 
sive jurisdictions,  almost  independent  of  the  crown,  and  followed  by  nume- 
rous vassals,  who,  in  every  contest,  espoused  their  chieftain's  quarrel,  in 
opposition  to  the  kiiffi.  Hence  the  many  instances  of  the  impotence  of 
regal  authority,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scottish  history.  In  every  ■ 
age,  the  nobles  not  only  claimed,  but  exercised,  the  rightof  controili^  the 
lung.  Jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  ever  ready  to  take  the  field  in  de- 
fence of  them,  every  error  in  administration  was  observed,  every  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  (he  aristocracy  excited  indignation,  and  no  prince 
ever  ventured  to  transgress  (he  bounaaries  which  the  law  had  prescribed 
to  prerogative,  without  meeting  resistance,  which  shook  or  overturned  his 
throne.  Encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  countenanced 
by  the  example  of  Iheir  ancestors,  the  lords  of  the  congregaliwi  thought  it 
incumbent  on  them,  at  this  juncture,  to  inquire  into  the  maleadminisfralion 
of  the  queen  regent,  and  to  preserve  tbeir  country  from  being  enslaved 
or  conquered,  by  depriving  her  of  the  power  to  execute  such  a  pernicious 
scheme. 

The  act  of  deprivation,  and  a  letter  from  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
to  the  queen  regent,  are  still  estant.5    They  discover  not  only  that  mascu- 


1599,  a  paiind  wcLghl  of  guld,  wtiua  coined,  ptnduced  £1W  ofcuiceat  mODCy.  Bui  un^er  Ibe 
queen  recent's  idmlDiatialiOD,  A.  D.  15S6,  a  pDund  we^bt  of  gold,  alUiougll  the  quanUty  gf  allof 
wai  CDoSdetaUr  iDcreued,  pT«lu»d  ^Juof  nnrrentnKnsi.  In  lESS,  a  pounil  vetgbt  of  Bllver, 
wlun  coined,  produced  £B  Is. ;  bnt  In  I5SS,  It  {sodnced  £iZ  imreal  money.  Ruddiman.  Frf  AL 
Bd  Audera.  Biplomat  SooliB.  p.  SO,  Bij  turn  which  It  appesn,  that  tMs  conipliunt,  nbich  (he 
iBBleconieals  onsn  npBBted,  was  not  atnsBUier  desiituie  or  (bundatlaii. 

i  M.  Caitelnan,  afier  condenudiB  the  tJanEenniB  cootiscla  oT  9h  plinces  of  Lorrain,  vtlth  rogatd 
(0  the  affalie  of  Scoland,  acknowjedga.  with  bli  uaosl  candour,  Uiu  the  Scola  declared  war 


ntallve  of  religion. 
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line  and  undaunted  spirit,  natural  to  men  capable  of  so  bold  a  resolution  , 
but  are  remarkable  for  a  precision  and  vigpour  of  expression,  wbich  we  are 
surprised  fo  meet  vrilb  in  an  age  so  unpolished.  Tbe  same  observation 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  other  public  papers  of  that  period.  Tbe 
Ignorance  or  bad  taste  of  an  age  may  render  the  compositions  of  authors 
by  profession  obscure,  or  affected,  or  absurd  :  but  the  lar^uage  of  business 
is  nearly  the  same  at  all  times  ;  and  wherever  men  think  clearly,  and  are 
thoroughly  interested,  Ihey  express  themselves  with  perspicuity  and  force. 


boom:  III. 

1559,]  The  lords  of  Ibe  congregation  soon  found  tbat  their  zeal  had 
engaged  them  in  an  undertaking  which  it  was  beyond  their  utmost  ability 
to  accomplish.  Tbe  French  garrison,  despising  their  numerous  but  irre- 
gular forces,  refused  to  surrendec  I,eith,  and  todepartoutof  the  kingdom; 
Hor  were  these  sufficiently  skiiful  in  ibe  art  of  war  to  reduce  the  place  by 
force,  or  possessed  of  the  artillery  or  magazines  requisite  for  that  purpose : 
and  tbeir  followers,  though  of  undaunted  courage,  yet,  being  accustomed 
to  decide  every  quarrefby  a  battle,  were  strangers  to  Ibe  fatigues  of  a 
loi^  campaign,  and  soon  became  impatient  of  the  severe  and  constant  duty 
which  a  siege  requires.  The  queen's  emissaries,  who  found  it  easy  to 
mingle  with  their  countijmen,  weie  at  the  utmost  pains  to  heighten  their 
disgust,  which  discovered  itself  at  first  in  murmurs  and  complaints,  but,  on 
occasion  of  the  want  of  money  for  paying  the  army,  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny.  The  most  eminent  leaders  were  hardjy  secure  from  the  unJDridled 
insolence  of  the  soldiers ;  while  some  of  interior  rank,  interposing  loo 
rashly  in  order  to  quell  them,  fell  victims  to  their  rage.  Discord,  conster- 
nation, and  perplexity  reined  in  the  camp  of  the  reformers.  The  duke, 
their  general,  sunk,  with  his  usual  fimidiiy,  under  the  terror  of  approach- 
ii^  danger,  and  discovered  manifest  symptoms  of  repentance  for  nis  rash- 
ness in  espousing  such  a  desperate  cause. 

In  this  situation  of  their  affairs,  the  congregation  had  recourse  to  Eliza- 
beth, from  whose  protection  they  could  derive  their  only  reasonable  hope 
of  success.  Some  of  their  more  sagacious  leaders,  having  foreseen  that 
the  party  might  probably  be  involved  in  great  difficulties,  had  early  endea- 
voured to  secure  a  resource  in  any  such  exigency,  by  entering  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  England.*  Elizabeth,  aware  of  the 
dangerous  designs  which  the  princes  of  Lorrain  bad  formed  against  her 
crown,  was  eany  sensible  of  how  much  importance  it  would  be,  not  only 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Scotland,  but  to  extend  her  own 
influence  in  that  kij^dom  ;t  and  perceiving  how  effectually  tbe  present 
insurrections  would  contribute  to  retard  or  defeat  the  schemes  formed  aRainst 
England,  she  listened  with  pleasure  fo  these  applications  of  the  malecon- 
tenls,  and  gave  them  private  assurances  of  powerful  support  to  their  cause. 
Randolph^  an  agent  estreinely  proper  for  conducting  any  dark  intrigue, 
was  despatched  into  Scotland,  and  residirg  secretly  among  tbe  lords  of  the 
congregation,  observed  and  quickened  tlieir  motions.  Money  seemed  to 
be  tlie  only  thing  they  wanted  at  that  time  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  a  seasona- 
ble remittance  from  England,§  that  the  Scottish  nobles  had  been  enabled 
to  take  the  field,  and  fo  advance  towards  Leith.  But  as  Elizabeth  was 
distrustful  of  the  Scots,  and  studious  fo  preserve  appearances  with  France, 

*  Bam,  HiBLRef-  3.    Aftpend.  378.    Keit]^,  Append.  SI.        1  See  Append.  Ho.  1,       t  Kcltb^ 
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her  subsidies  were  bestowed  at  first  with  extreme  fnigalify.  The  subsist- 
ence of  an  army,  and  the  expcDses  of  asiege,  soon  exhausted  this  penurious 
supply,  to  which  the  lords  of  the  congre^lion  could  make  litfle  addition 
from  their  own  funds ;  and  the  ruin  and  dispersion  of  the  party  must  have 
instantly  followed. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  Cockhum  of  Ormiston,  was  sent,  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  to  the  governors  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick. 
As  Berwick  was  at  that  time  the  town  of  greatest  importance  on  the 
Scottish  frontier,  sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  sir  James  Crofts,  persons  of  consi- 
derable ^ure,  were  employed  to  command  there,  and  were  intrusted  with 
a  discretionary  power  of  supfjiying  the  Scottish  malecontenls,  according 
lo  the  exigency  of  their  affairs.  From  them  Cockhum  received  folir 
thousand  crowns,  but  little  lb  the  advantage  of  his  associates.  The  earl 
of  BothwelJ,  by  the  queen's  instigation,  lay  in  wait  for  him  on  his  return, 
dispersed  his  followers,  woundedliim,  and  carried  off  the  money. 

This  unexpected  disappointment  proved  fatal  to  the  party.  In  mere 
despair,  some  of  the  more  zealous  attempted  to  assault  Leilh ;  but  the 
French  beat  them  back  with  disgrace,  seized  their  cannon,  and,  pursuing 
them  to  the  gales  of  Edinburgh,  were  on  the  point  of  enteri:^  along  with 
Ihem.  All  the  terror  and  confusion  which  the  prospect  of  pillage  or  of 
massacre  can  excite  in  a  place  taken  by  storm,  filled  the  city_  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  inhabitants  fted  from  the  enemy  by  the  opposite  gate ;  the 
forces  of  the  congregation  were  irresolute  and  dismayed :  and  the  queen's 
partisans  in  the  town  openly  Insulted  both.  At  last,  a  few  of  the  nobles 
ventured  lo  face  the  enemy,  who,  after  plundering  some  houses  in  the 
suburbs,  retired  with  their  booty,  and  delivered  Ihe  city  from  this  dreadful 
alarm. 

A  second  skinnish,  which  happened  a  few  days  after,  was  no  less  unfor- 
tunate. The  French  sent  out  a  detachment  to  intercept  a  convoy  of 
provisions  which  was  designed  for  Edinburgh.    The  lords  of  Ihe  congre- 

Sation  having  intelligence  of  this,  marched  in  all  haste  with  a  considerable 
ody  of  their  troops,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy  between  Resfalrig  and 
Leifa,  with  more  gallantw  than  good  conduct,  were  almost  surrounded  by 
a  second  party  of  French,  who  advanced  in  order  lo  support  their  own 
men.  In  tnis  situation  a  retreat  was  the  only  thing  which  could  save  the 
Scots :  but  a  retreat  over  marshy  ground,  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
superior  in  number,  coqld  not  long  De  conducted  with  order,  A  body  of 
the  enemy  hung  upon  their  rear,  horse  and  foot  fell  info  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, and  it  was  entirely  owii^  to  the  overcaution  of  the  French  that 
any  of  Ihe  parly  escaped  being  cut  in  pieces. 

On  this  second  blow,  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  the  coi^re^lion  sunk 
altceether.  They  did  not  think  themselves  secure  even  within  Ibe  walls 
of  Edinburgh,  but  instantly  determined  to  retire  to  some  place  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  enemy.  In  vain  did  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a 
few  others,  oppose  this  cowardly  and  ignominious  flight.  This  dread  of 
the  present  daiger  prevailed  over  both  the  sense  of  Eonoiir  and  zea!  for 
the  cause.  [Nov.  fi.]  At  midnight  they  set  out  from  Edinburgh  in  great 
confusion,  and  marched  without  liallii^  till  they  arrived  at  Stirling,* 

During  this  last  insurrection,  the  great  body  of  Ihe  Scottish  nobility 
joined  the  congregation.    The  lords  Seton  and  Borthwick  were  the  only 

Eersons  of  rank  who  took  arms  for  the  queen,  and  assisted  her  in  defeuding 
lOith.t  Bothwell  openly  favoured  her  pause,  but  resided  at  bis  own  house 
The  earl  of  Huntly,  conformable  to  the  crafty  policy  which  distinguished 
his  character,  aroused  Ihe  leaders  of  the  congregation,  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  assist,  with  many  fair  promises,  but  never  joined  them  wjtii  a 
single  man.;t    The  earl  of  Morton,  a  member  of  the  coi^regation,  ftucluated 

*  KeiUi,  Appcnil,  31—45.         t  i^ii-  Appsnil.  3J,         1  Ibiil,  Aiipenil,  33.    Knoi,  ^S. 
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in  a  state  of  ifresolutlon,  and  did  not  act  heartily  for  the  common  cause 
Lord  Erskine,  governor  of  Edinburgh  caslle,  though  a  j>rotestant,  main 
tained  a  neutramj,  which  he  deemed  becoming  the  dignilj  of  his  office, 
and  haviug  been  intrusted  bj  parliament  with  the  command  of  the  principal 
fortress  in  the  kingdom,  be  resolved  (hat  neither  faction  should  get  it  into 
their  hands. 

A  few  days  before  the  retreat  of  the  congregation,  the  queen  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss  by  the  defection  of  her  principal  secretary,  William 
Maitland  of  Lethington.  His  zeal  for  the  reformed  rcligioii,  together  with 
his  wann  remonstrances  against  the  violent  measures  which  the  queen  was 
cairyitg  on,  exposed  him  so  much  to  her  resentment,  and  lo  that  of  her 
French  counsellors,  that  he,  suspecting  his  life  fo  be  in  danger,  withdrew 
secretly  from  Leilh,  and  Bed  to  the  lords  of  the  coiigregatjon  ;*  and  they 
with  open  arms  received  a  convert,  whose  abilities  added  both  strength 
and  reputation  to  their  cause.  Maitland  had  early  applied  lo  public  busi- 
ness admirable  natural  talents,  improved  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
liberal  arts ;  and,  at  a  time  of  life  when  his  countrymen  of  the  same 
quality  were  followii^  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  or  serving  as  adventurers 
in  the  armies  of  France,  he  was  admitted  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet, 
and  put  upon  a  level  with  persons  of  the  most  consummate  experience  in 
the  management  of  affairs.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
intrepid  spirit  which  delights  in  pursuing  bold  designs,  and  was  no  less 
master  of  that  political  dexterity  which  is  necessary  Tor  cariying  them  on 
with  success.  But  these  qualities  were  deeply  tinctured  with  the  neigh- 
bourii^  vices.  His  address  sometimes  degenerated  into  cunning ;  his 
acuteness  bordered  upon  excess ;  his  invention,  overfertile,  su^ested  lo 
him,  on  some  occasions,  chimerical  systems  of  policy,  loo  refined  for  the 
genius  of  hb  age  or  country;  and  his  enterprisii^  spirit  engaged  him  in 
projecfs  vast  and  splendid,  but  beyond  his  utmost  power  fo  execute.  All 
the  cotemporary  writers,  fo  whatever  faction  they  belong,  mention  him 
with  an  admiration  which  nothing  could  have  excited  but  the  greatest 
superiority  of  penetration  and  abinliea. 

The  precipitate  retreat  of  Ihe  congregation  increased  to  such  a  degree 
the  terror  and  confusion  which  had  seized  the  party  at  Edinbuigh,  that 
before  the  army  reached  Stirling  it  dwindled  to  an  mconsiderable  num- 
ber. The  spirit  of  Knox  however  still  remained  undaunted  and  erect ; 
and  having  mounted  the  pulpit,  he  addressed  to  his  desponding  hearers  an 
exhortation  which  wonderfully  animated  and  revived  them.  The  heads 
of  this  discourse  are  inserted  m  his  histoiy,t  and  afford  a  striking  example 
of  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  reproof  assumed  by  the  first  reformers,  as 
well  as  a  specimen  of  his  own  skill  in  choosir^  the  topics  most  tilted  to 
influence  and  rouse  his  audience. 

A  meeting  of  the  leaders  being  called,  to  consider  what  course  they 
should  hold,  now  that  their  own  resources  were  all  exhausted,  and  their 
destruction  appeared  to  be  unavoidable  without  foreign  aid,  they  turned 
their  eyes  once  more  to  England,  and  resolved  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
Elizabeth  towards  finishii^  an  enterprise,  in  which  they  had  so  fatally 
experienced  their  own  weakness,  and  the  strength  of  Iheir  adversaries. 
Maitland,  as  (he  most  able  negotiator  of  the  parly,  was  employed  in  this 
embassy.  In  his  absence,  and  during  the  inactive  season  of  the  year,  it 
was  agreed  lo  dismiss  Iheir  followers,  worn  out  by  Ihe  fat^ues  of  a  cam- 
paign which  had  so  far  exceeded  the  usual  time  of  service.  But,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  counties  most  devoted  (o  (heir  interest,  the  prior  of  Si. 
Andrew's,  with  part  of  the  leaders,  retired  into  Fife.  The  duke  oi  Chafel- 
herault,  with  the  rest,  fixed  his  residence  at  Hamilton,  There  was  little 
need  of  Maitland's  address  or  eloquence  to  induce  Elizabeth  to  take  fais 
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country  under  her  protection.  She  observed  the  pievaleoce  of  the  French 
counseis,  and  the  progress  of  their  arms  in  Scotland,  with  great  concern  j 
and  as  she  well  foresaw  the  dangerous  tendency  of  their  schemes  in  thai 
kingdom,  she  had  already  come  to  a  resolution  with  regard  to  the  part  she 
herself  would  act,  if  their  power  there  should  grow  slill  more  formidable 

In  order  to  give  the  queen  and  her  prii^  council  a  full  and  distinct  view 
of  any  important  matter  which  might  come  before  them,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  Elizabeth's  ministers  to  prepare  memorials,  in  which 
they  clearly  stated  the  point  under  deliberation,  laid  down  the  grounds  of 
the  conduct  which  Ibey  held  to  be  most  reasonable,  andproposed  a  method 
for  carrying  their  plan  into  execution.  Two  papers  of  this  kind,  written 
by  sir  WilTiam  Cecil  with  his  own  hand,  and  submitted  by  the  queen  to 
tbe  consideration  of  her  privy  council,  still  remain;*  they  are  entitled, 
'•  A  short  discussion  of  the  weighty  matter  of  Scotland,"  and  do  honour 
to  the  industry  andpenelrationoftnat  great  minister.  The  motives  which 
determined  the  queen  to  espouse  so  warmly  the  defence  of  the  congrega 
tion,  are  represented  with  perspicuity  and  force ;  and  the  consequences  ol 
suffering  the  French  to  establish  themselves  in  Scolland  are  predicted  with 
great  accuracy  and  discernment. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  ^reeably  to  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
of  nature,  that  eveiy  society  hath  a  right  to  defend  itself,  not  only  from 
present  dangers,  but  from  such  as  may  probably  ensue  ;  to  which  he  adds, 
that  nature  and  reason  teach  every  prince  to  defend  himself  by  the  same 
means  which  his  adversaries  employ  to  distress  bim.  Upon  these  grounds 
he  establi^es  the  right  of  England  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
and  to  prevent  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom,  at  which  the  Fretich  openly 
aimed.  The  French,  he  observes,  are  the  ancient  and  implacable  enemies 
of  England.  Hostilities  had  subsisted  between  the  two  nations  for  many, 
cenlunes.  No  treaty  of  peace  into  which  Ihey  entered  had  ever  been 
cordial  or  sincere.  No  good  effect  was  therefore  to  be  expected  trom  the 
peace  lately  agreed  upon,  which,  being  extorted  by  present  necessity, 
would  be  negligently  observed,  and  broken  on  the  slightest  pretences.  In 
a  very  short  lime  France  would  recover  its  former  opulence ;  and  though 
DOW  drained  of  men  and  money  by  a  tedious  and  unsuccessful  war,  it  would 
quickly  be  in  a  condition  for  acting,  and  the  restless  and  martial  genius  of 
the  people  render  action  necessary.  The  princes  of  Lorrain,  who  at  that 
lime  had  the  entire  direction  of  French  affairs,  were  animated  with  the 
most  virulent  haired  against  the  English  nation.  They  openly  called  in 
question  the  legitimacy  of  the  queen  s  hirttij  and,  by  advancing  the  titie 
and  pretensions  of  their  niece  the  queen  of  Scotland,  studied  to  deprive 
Elizabeth  of  her  crown.  With  this  view  they  had  laboured  to  exclude 
the  English  from  the  trea^  of  Chateau  en  Cambreais,  and  endeavoured  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace  with  Spain.  They  had  persuaded  Henry  II. 
to  permit  his  daughter-in-law  to  assume  the  title  and  arms  of  queen  of 
.Eieland;  and  even  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  they  had  solicited 
at  Rome,  and  obtained  a  bull,  declaring  Elizabeth  s  birth  to  be  illegitimate. 
Though  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  constable  Montmorency  had 
for  some  time  checked  their  career,  yet  these  restraints  being  now  removed 
by  the  death  of  Henry  II.  and  the  disgrace  of  h  s  minister,  the  utmost 
excesses  of  violence  were  to  be  drea  le  1  iron  the  r  furious  ambition,  armed 
with  sovereign  power.  Scotland  s  the  quarter  vhere  Ibey  can  attack 
England  with  most  advantage.  A  war  on  tl  e  borders  of  that  country 
exposes  France  to  no  darker;  h  t  o  e  ns  ccessful  action  tliere  may 
hazard  the  crown,  and  overturn  tl  e  govern  ne  t  of  England.  In  political 
conduct,  it  is  childish  to  wait  till  the  des  ^ds  of  an  enemy  be  vipe  for 
esecution.    The  Scottisn  nobles    after  tl  e  r  utmost  efforts.  Lave  been 

*  Bum,  vol.  ill.    Append.  M3  b        3  7      K   Ui,  AppeDfl.  31. 
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obliged  to  quit  the  field ;  and,  far  from  expelling  ihe  invaders  of  their 
Jibeities,  they  behold  the  French  power  daily  increasing,  and  must  at  last 
cease  from  struggling  any  longer  in  a  contest  so  unequal.  The  iorading 
of  Ei^land  will  immediately  follow  the  reduction  of  the  Scottish  male- 
contents,  by  the  abandoning  of  whom  to  the  mercy  of  the  French,  Eliza- 
beth will  open  a  way  for  her  enemies  into  the  heart  of  her  own  kingdom, 
and  expose  it  to  the  calamities  of  war  and  the  dai^er  of  conquest. 
Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  meet  the  enemy  while  yet  at  a  distance 
from  England,  and,  by  supporting  the  congregation  with  a  powerful  army 
to  render  Scotland  the  theatre  of  the  war,  lo  crush  the  designs  of  the 
princes  of  Lorrain  in  (heir  infancy,  ani^  by  such  an  early  and  unexpected 
effort,  to  expel  Ihe  Ficnch  out  of  Britain,  before  their  power  had  time  to 
take  roof  and  grow  up  to  any  formidable  height.  But  as  the  matter  was  of 
as  much  importance  as  any  which  could  fall  under  Ihe  consideration  of  an 
English  monarch,  wisdom  and  mature  counsel  were  necessary  in  the  first 
place,  and  afterwards  vigour  and  expedition  in  conduct ;  the  danger  was 
ui^nt,  and  by  losing  a  single  moment  might  become  unavoidable.* 
■These  ai^umenls  produced  their  full  effect  upon  Elizabeth,  who  waa 
jealous,  in  an  extreme  degree,  of  every  pretender  to  her  crown,  and  no 
less  anxious  to  preserve  tlie  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  her  subjects. 
From  these  motives  she  had  acted  in  granting;  the  congregation  an  early- 
supply  of  money;  and  from  the  same  principles  she  determined,  in  their 
present  exigency,  to  afford  them  more  effectual  aid.  One  of  Mailland's 
attendants  was  instantly  despatched  into  Scotland  with  the  strongest  assu- 
■s  of  her  protection,  and  Ihe  lords  of  the  congregation  were  desired 


operations  of  the  campaign  w_.._  .__  , 

Meanwhile  the  queen  regenl,  from  whom  no  motion  of  the  congregation 
could  long  be  concealed,  dreaded  the  success  of  this  negotiation  with  Ihe 
court  of  England,  and  foresaw  how  little  she  would  be  able  to  resist  Ihe 
united  efforts  of  (he  (wo  kingdoms.  For  this  reason  she  delermined,  if 
possible,  to  get  the  start  of  ETizabefh  ;  and  by  venturing,  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter  season,  to  attack  the  maieconlents  in  their 
present  dispersed  and  helpless  situation,  she  hoped  lo  put  an  end  to  the 
war  before  the  arrival  of  their  English  allies. 

A  considerable  body  of  her  French  forces,  who  were  augmented  about 
this  time  by  the  arrival  of  the  Count  de  Martigues,  with  a  thousand  veteran 
foot,  and  some  cavalry,  were  commanded  to  march  to  Stirling.  Having 
there  crossed  the  Forfli,  thej  proceeded  aloi^  the  coast  of  Fife,  desirovii^ 
and  plundering,  wilb  excessive  outrage,  the  houses  and  lands  of  those  whom 
they  deemed  dieir  enemies.  Fife  was  the  most  populous  and  powerful 
county  in  the  kingdom,  and  most  devoted  to  the  congregation,  who  had 
hitherto  drawn  from  thence  their  most  considerable  supplies,  both  of  men 
and  provisions ;  and  therefore,  besides  punishing  Ihe  disaffeclion  of  the 
inhabitants  by  pillaging  the  country,  (he  French  proposed  to  seize  and 
fortify  St.  Andre^v's,  and  to  leave  in  it  a  garrison  sufficient  lo  bridle  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  province,  and  to  keep  possession  of  a  port  situated 
on  the  main  ocean.| 

But  on  this  occasion  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  lord  Ruthven,  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  and  a  few  of  Ihe  most  active  leaders  of  the  congregation, 
performed,  by  their  bravery  and  good  conduct,  a  service  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  their  party.  Having-  assembled  six  hundred  horse  they 
mfesled  the  French  with  continual  incursions,  bea(  up  (heir  quarters,  inler- 
cep(ed  then  convoys  of  provisions,  cut  off  their  straggling  parties,  and  so 
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harassed  them  with  perpetual  alarms  that  they  prevented  ibem  for  more 
than  three  weeks  frocn  advancing.* 

1560.]  At  last  the  prior,  with  his  feeble  party,  ivas  constrained  to  retire, 
and  the  French  set  out  from  Kirkaldy,  and  began  to  move  along  the  coast 
towards  St,  Andrew's.  [Jan.  23,]  They  hadTadvanced  but  a  few  miles 
when,  from  an  eminence,  iiiey  descried  a  powerful  fleet  steering  its  course 
up  the  Frith  of  Forth.  As  they  knew  that  the  Marquis  D'Elbeuf  was  at 
that  time  preparing  to  sail  for  Scotland  with  a  numerous  array,  they 
hastily  concluded  that  these  ships  belonged  to  them,  and  gave  way  to  Uie 
most  immoderate  transports  of  joy  on  the  prospect  of  this  long  expected 
succour.  Their  great  guns  were  already  firecf  to  welcome  their  iriends, 
and  to  spread  the  ttdit^s  and  terror  of  their  arrival  among  their  enemies, 
when  a  small  boat  &o[d  the  opposite  coast  landed,  and  blasted  their  pre- 
mature and  shortlived  triumph,  by  informing  them  that  it  was  the  fleet  of 
England  which  was  in  sight,  intended  for  the  aid  of  the  coi^regatioo, 
and  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  formidable  land  army.t 

Throughout  her  whole  reign  Elizabeth  was  cautious,  but  decisive  ;  and, 
by  her  promptitude  in  executing  her  resolutions,  joined  to  the  deliberation 
with  wnich  she  formed  them,  ner  administration  became  remarkable  no 
less  for  its  vigour  than  for  its  wisdom.  No  sooner  did  she  determine  to 
afford  her  protection  to  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  than  they  expe- 
rienced the  activity,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  tier  power.  The  season  of 
the  year  would  not  permit  her  land  army  to  take  the  field ;  but  lest  (he 
French  should,  in  the  mean  time,  receive  new  reinforcements,  she  instantly 
ordered  a  strong  squadron  to  cruise  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  She  seems,  by 
her  instructions  to  Winter  her  admiral,  to  have  been  desirous  of  preserving 
the  appearances  of  friendship  towards  the  French.J  But  these  were  only 
appearances ;  if  any  French  fleet  should  attempt  to  land,  he  was  com- 
manded to  prevent  it  by  every  act  of  hostility  and  violence.  It  was  the 
sight  of  this  squadron  which  occasioned  at  first  so  much  joy  among  the 
French,  but  which  soon  inspired  them  with  such  terror  as  saved  Fife  from 
the  efects  of  their  vei^ance.  Apprehensive  of  being  cut  off  from  fbeii 
companions  on  the  opposite  shore,  they  retreated  towards  Stirling  with 
the  utmost  precipitation,  and  iu  a  dreadful  season,  and  through  roads  almost 
impassable,  arrived  at  Leilh^  harassed  and  exhausted  with  fatigue.§ 

The  English  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the  road  of  Leith,  and  continuing  in  that 
station  till  the  conclusion  of  peace,  both  prevented  the  garrison  of  Leith 
from  receiving  succours  of  any  kind,  and  considerably  facilitated  the 
operations  of  their  own  forces  by  land. 

Feb.  27.1  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  squadron,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  congregation  repaired  to  Berwick,  and  concluded  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  a  treaty,  the  bond  of  that  union  with  Eiizabelh  which 
was  of  so  great  advantage  to  the  cause.  To  give  a  check  to  the  dangerous 
and  rapid  pr<^res3  of  the  French  arms  in  Scolland  was  the  professed  design 
of  the  contracting  parlies.  In  order  to  this  the  Scots  engaged  never  to 
suffer  any  closer  union  of  their  countiywith  France ;  and  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  uttermost  against  all  attempts  of  conquest.  Elizabeth,  on 
her  part,  promised  to  employ  in  Scotland  a  powerful  army  for  their 
assistance,  which  the  Scots  undertook  to  join  with  alt  their  forces ;  noplace 
in  Scotland  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  English;  whatever  should 
be  taken  from  tlie  enemy  was  either  to  be  razed  or  kept  by  the  Scots  at 
their  choice;  if  any  invasion  should  he  made  upon  England,  the  Scots 
were  obliged  to  assist  Elizabeth  with  part  of  their  forces;  and,  to  ascer- 
tain their  faithful  observance  of  the  treaty,  they  bound  themselves  to 
deliver  hostages  to  Elizabeth,  before  the  march  ol'  ner  army  into  Scotland ; 
in  conclusion,  the  Scots  made  many  protestations  of  obedience  and  loyalty 
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towards  their  own  gueen,  in  every  tiling  not  inconsistent  with  their 
religion  and  the  liberties  of  their  country,* 

The  English  array,  consisting  of  six  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse,  under  the  command  of  lord  Giay  of  Wilton,  entered  Scotland  early 
in  the  spring.  The  members  of  the  congregation  assemhied  from  all  parts 
of  llie  kit^dom  to  meet  their  new  allies ;  and  havii^  joined  Ihem,  with 

Ereat  multitudes  of  their  followers,  (hey  advanced  tM;ether  towards  Leith 
Aprils].  The  French  were  little  able  to  keep  (he  field  against  anenemy 
so  much  superior  in  number,  A  strong  body  of  troops,  destined  for  their 
relief,  had  been  scattered  bjy  a  violent  storm,  and  had  either  perished  on 
the  coast  of  France,  or  with  difficulty  had  recovered  the  ports  of  (hat 
kingdom.!  Bui  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  defend  Leith  till  the  princes  of 
Lorrain  should  make  good  (he  magnificent  promises  of  assistance  with 
which  they  daily  encouraged  tliem ;  or  till  scarcity  of  provisions  should 
constrain  the  English  to  retire  into  their  own  country.  In  order  to  hasten 
this  latter  eTen(,  they  did  not  neglect  the  usual,  though  barbarous  precaution 
for  distressii^  an  invading  enemy,  by  burning  and  laying  waste  all  the 
adjacent  country  .J  The  zeal,  however,  of  the  nation  frustrated  their  inten- 
■  tions  :  eager  to  contribute  tov^ards  removing  their  oppressors,  the  people 
produced  their  hidden  stores  to  support  their  friends  ;  the  neigiibouring 
counties  supplied  eveiy  thii^  necessaiy;  and,  far  from  wanting  subsist- 
ence, tlie  Eiffi;lish  found  in  their  camp  all  sorts  of  provisions  at  a  cheapei" 
rale  (ban  had  for  some  lime  been  known  in  that  part  of  the  kii^dom.j 

On  (be  approach  of  the  Erglisb  army  the  giieeo  regent  retired  into  the 
castle  of  Edinbuish.  Her  health  was  now  in  a  declining  state,  and  her 
mind  broken  and  depressed  by  the  misfortunes  of  her  administration.  To 
avoid  (he  danger  gnd  fatigue  of  a  siege,  she  committed  herself  to  (he  pro- 
tection of  lord  Erskine.  This  nobleman  s(ill  preserved  his  neutrality,  and 
by  his  integrity  andlove  of  his  country  merited  equally  the  esteem  of  both 
parties.  He  received  the  (jueen  herself  with  the  utmost  honour  and 
respect,  but  took  care  to  admit  no  such  retinue  as  might  endanger  his  com- 
mand of  the  casde.ll 

April  6j  A  few  days  after  they  arrived  in  Scotland,  the  English  invested 
Leith.  The  garrison  shut  up  within  the  town  was  almost  halt  as  numerous 
as  the  army  which  sat  down  before  it,  and  by  an  obstinate  defence  pro- 
tracted the  siege  to  a  great  length,  Thecircumstancesofthissiege,  related 
by  colemporaiy  historians,  men  without  knowledge  or  eiroerience  in  the 
art  of  war,  are  often  obscure  and  imperfect,  and  at  (his  distance  of  time 
are  not  considerable  enough  to  be  entertaining. 

At  first  the  French  endeavoured  to  keep  possession  of  the  Hawk  Hill,  a 
rising  ground  not  far  distant  from  the  (owiij  but  were  bea(  from  it  with 
great  slaughter  [April  15],  chiefly  by  the  furious  attack  of  the  Scottish 
cavalry.  Within  a  few  days  the  French  had  their  full  revenge;  having 
sallied  out  with  a  strong  body,  they  entered  the  Eiiehsh  trenches,  broke 
their  troops,  nailed  part  of  iDeir  cannon,  and  killea  at  least  double  (he 
number  they  had  lost  in  the  former  skirmish.  Nor  were  the  English  more 
fortunate  in  an  atlemplwhich  they  made  to  take  the  place  by  assault  [May  7] ; 
they  were  met  with  equal  courage,  and  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
From  the  detail  of  these  circumstances  by  the  writers  of  that  age,  it  is  easy 
10  observe  the  different  characters  of  the  French  andEnglish  troops.  The 
former,  trained  to  war  during  the  active  reigns  of  Francis  L  and  Henry  II., 
defended  themselves  not  oiJy  with  the  braveiy  hut  with  (he  skill  oi  vete- 
rans. The  latter,  who  had  been  mdre  accustomed  to  peace,  still  pre- 
served Ihe  intrepid  and  desperate  valour  peculiar  to  the  nation,  but  dis- 
covered few  marks  of  military  genius  or  of  experience  in  the  practice  of 
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war.  Every  misfortQne  or  diaappoinlment  duiii^  the  siege  must  be 
imputed  to  manifeat  errors  in  conduct.  The  success  of  the  besieged  in 
Iheir  sally  was  owii^  entirely  to  the  security  and  negligence  of  the  Erg- 
lish;  many  of  their  officers  were  absent;  theirsoldiers  had  left  (heir  sta- 
(Kina:  anc!  thei.  'renchea  were  almost  without  a  guaid.*  The  ladders, 
which  had  been  pnvided  for  the  assault,  wanted  a  great  deal  of  the  neces- 
sary length ;  anif  the  troops  employed  in  that  service  were  ill  supported. 
The  trenches  were  opened  at  first  in  an  improper  place;  and  as  it  was 
found  esjpedient  to  chaise  the  ground,  both  time  and  labour  were  lost. 
The  inability  of  fheir  own  generals,  no  less  than  the  strength  of  the  French 
garrison,  rendered  the  progress  of  the  Endish  wonderfully  slow.  The 
Tongcontinuance,  however,  of  the  Siege,  and  the  loss  of  pari  of  their  maM- 
Kines  by  an  accidental  fire,  reduced  the  French  to  extreme  distress  Tor 
want  of  provisions,  which  the  prospect  of  relief  made  tliem  bear  with 
admirable  fortitude. 

While  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  Frencb  protracted  the  siese  so  far 
beyond  expectation,  the  lea<Srs  of  the  congregation  were  not  idle.  By 
new  associations  and  confederacies  they  labourea  to  unile  their  party  more 
perfectly.  By  publicly  ratifying  the  treaty  concluded  at  Berwick,  they 
endeavoured  to  render  the  alliance  with  England  firm  and  indissoluble. 
Among  the  subscribers  of  these  papers  we  find  the  earl  of  Hiinliy,  and 
some  others,  who  had  not  hitherto  concurred  with  the  coi^regalion  in  any 
of  their  measures.!  Several  of  these  lords,  particularly  the  earl  of  Huntly, 
Still  adhered  to  the  popish  church;  but,  on  this  occasion,  neither  fheirrefi- 
gious  senfiments  nor  Iheir  former  cautious  maxims  were  re^rded;  the  tor 
rent  of  national  resentment  and  indignation  against  the  French  hurried 

June  lOj  The  gueen  regent,  the  instrument  rather  than  the  cause  ol 
involvii^  Scotland  in  those  calamities  under  which  it  groaned  at  (hat  time, 
died  during  the  heat  of  the  siege.  No  princess  ever  possessed  q^ualities 
more  capable  of  rendering  her  administration  illustrious,  or  the  kingdom 
happy.  Of  much  discernment  and  no  less  address;  of  great  intrepidity 
and  equal  prudence;  gentle  and  humane,  without  weakness;  zealous  for 
her  rel^ion,  without  bigotry ;  a  lover  of  justice,  without  rigour.  One 
circumstance,  however,  and  tliat  too  the  excess  of  a  virtue  rather  than  any 
vice,  poisoned  all  these  great  qualities,  and  rendered  ber  government 
unfortunate  and  her  name  odious.  Devoted  to  the  interest  of  France,  her 
native  country,  and  attached  to  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  her  brothers,  with 
most  passionate  fondness,  she  departed,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  from 
eveiy  maxim  which  her  own  wisdom  or  humanity  would  have  approved. 
She  outlived,  in  a  great  measure,  that  reputation  and  popularity  wlucb  had 
smoothed  her  way  to  the  highest  station  in  the  kingdom;  and  manyexam- 
Ijles  of  falsehood,  andsomeof  severity,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  administra- 
tion, alienated  from  her  the  affections  of  a  people  who  had  once  placed  in 
n  unbounded  confidence.    But,  even  by  her  enemies,  these  unjasti- 


fiable  actions  were  imputed  to  the  facilify,  not  to  the  malignity  of  her 
nature;  and  while  they  taxed  her  brethers  and  French  counsellors  with 
rashness  and  cruelty,  they  still  allowed  her  the  praise  of  prudence  and  of 
lenity.5  A  few  days  before  her  death  she  desired  an  interview  with  the 
prior  of  St  Andrew's,  the  earl  of  Ai^U,  and  other  chiefs  of  (he  congre- 


lurmomil  Iha  zeiil  which  tho  calbolic 
cetot  this,  arlalniftomUie  meDHcial 
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gation.  To  them  she  lamenfed  the  fatal  issue  of  those  violent  counsels 
which  she  had  been  obliged  to  follow;  and,  with  Ihe  candour  natural  to  a 
Renerous  mind,  confessed  the  errors  of  her  own  administration,  and  begged 
forgiveness  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  hurtful;  but  at  the  same  time 
she  warned  them,  amidst  their  stm^les'  for  liberty  and  the  shock  of  arms, 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  loyalty  and  suhjeciion  which  were  due  to  their 
sovereign,*  The  remaiiicier  of  her  time  she  employed  in  religious  medi- 
tations and  exercises.  She  even  invited  the  atlendance  of  Willox,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  reformed  preachers,  listened  to  his  instructions 
with  reverence  and  attention,!  and  prepared  for  the  approach  of  death 
with  a  decent  fortitude. 

Nothing  could  now  save  ttie  French  troops  shut  up  in  I^Jth  but  the  imme- 
diate conclusion  of  a  peace,  or  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army  from  ihe 
continent.  The  princes  of  Loirain  amused  Iheir  party  in  Scotland  with 
continual  expectations  of  the  latter,  and  had  thereby  kept  alive  their  hopes 
and  their  course ;  but,  at  last,  the  situation  of  France,  rather  than  the  ter- 
ror of  the  English  arms,  or  the  remonstrances  of  the  Scottish  malecontents, 
constrained  them,  though  with  reluctance,  to  turn  their  Ihouglils  towards 
pacific  counsels.  The  proteslants  in  France  were  at  that  lime  a  party 
formidable  by  Iheir  number,  and  more  by  the  valour  and  enterprising  ge- 
nius of  their  leadeis.  Francis  11.  had  treated  them  with  extreme  rigour, 
and  discovered,  by  every  step  he  took,  a  settled  resolution  to  extirpate  their 
religion,  and  lo  luin  those  who  professed  it.  At  the  prospect  of  this  danger 
to  themselves  and  to  their  cause,  the  proteslants  were  alarmed,  hut  not 
terrified.  Animated  with  zeal,  and  inflamed  with  resentment,  thejf  not 
only  prepared  for  Iheir  own  defence,  but  resolved,  by  some  bold  action,  to 
anticipate  the  schemes  of  their  enemies ;  and  as  Ine  princes  of  Lorrain 
were  deemed  the  authors  of  all  the  king's  violent  measures,  they  marked 
them  out  to  be  the  fiist  victims  of  their  indignation.  [March  15.j  Hence, 
and  not  from  disloyalty  to  the  king,  proceeded  the  iamous  conspiracy  of 
Amboise ;  and  though  the  vigilance  and  good  fortune  of  the  princes  of 
Lorrain  discovered  and  disappointed  that  design,  it  was  easy  to  observe 
new  storms  gathering  in  eveiy  piovince  of  the  kingdom,  and  ready  to  burst 
out  with  all  the  fuiy  and  outrage  of  civil  war.  In  this  situation  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  house  of  Lorrain  was  called  off  from  the  thoughts  of  foreign 
conquests,  to  defend  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  French  crown  ;  and, 
instead  of  sending  new  reinforcements  into  Scotland,  it  became  necessary 
to  withdraw  the  veteran  troops  already  empl<^edin  that  kingdom.J 

In  order  to  conduct  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  and  delicacy,  the 
princes  of  Lorrain  made  choice  of  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  and  of  the 
.sieur  de  Randan,  As  both  these,  especially  the  former,  were  reckoned 
mferior  to  no  peisons  of  that  age  in  addi'ess  and  political  refinement,  Eliza- 
beth opposed  to  them  ambassadors  of  equal  abilities;  Cecil,  her  prime 
minister,  a  man  pertiaps  of  the  greatest  capacity  who  had  ever  held  that 
office;  and  Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbury,  grown  old  in  the  art  of  nego- 
tiating under  three  successive  monarchs.  The  interests  of  the  French  and 
Enelish  courts  were  soon  adjustedby  men  of  so  great  dexterity  in  business; 
and  as  France  easily  consented  to  withdraw  those  forces  which  had  been 
the  chief  occasion  of  the  war,  the  other  points  in  dispute  between  that 
kingdom  and  England  were  not  matters  of  tedious  or  of  difficult  discussion. 

The  grievances  of  Ihe  congr^ation,  and  their  demands  upon  their  own 
sovereigns  for  redress,  employed  longer  time,  and  required  to  be  treated 
with  a  more  delicate  hand.  At^er  so  many  open  attempts,  carried  on  by 
command  of  the  king  and  queen,  in  order  io  ovei'turn  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion, and  lo  suppress  the  religion  which  they  had  embraced,  the  Scottish 
Dobles  could  not  think  themselves  secure  without  fixing  some  new  barrier 
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sgainst  tlie  (uture  encroachments  of  regal  power.  But  the  legal  steps 
towards  accomplishing  this  were  not  so  obvious.  The  French  ambassa- 
dors considered  the  entering  into  any  treaty  with  subjects,  and  with 
rebels,  as  a  condescension  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign}  and 
their  scruples  on  this  head  might  have  pui  an  end  to  the  treaty,  if  the 
impatience  of  both  parties  for  peace  had  not  suggested  an  expedient,  which 
seemed  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  subject,  without  den^ating  from 
the  honour  of  the  prince.  The  Scottish  nobles  agreed,  on  this  occasion,  to 
pass  from  the  point  of  right  and  privilege,  and  to  accept  the  redress  of 
their  grievances  as  a  matter  of  favour.  Whatever  additional  security  their 
anxiety  for  personal  safety  or  their  zeal  for  public  liberty  prompted  them 
to  demand  was  granted  in  l!ie  name  of  Francis  and  Mary,  as  acts  of  thei* 
royal  favour  and  indulgence.  And,  lest  concessions  of  this  kind  should, 
seem  precarioii*,  and  liable  to  be  retracted  by  the  same  power  which  had 
made  them,  the  French  ambassador  agreed  to  insert  them  in  the  treaty 
with  Kliaabett^  and  thereby  to  bind  the  king  and  queen  inviolably  to 
observe  them-* 

In  relatii^  this  transaction,  cotemporaiy  historians  have  confounded  the 
concessions  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  their  Scottish  subjects,  with  the  treaty 
between  France  and  England ;  (he  latter,  besides  the  ratification  of  former 
treaties  between  the  two  kingdoins,  and  stipulations  with  regard  to  the 
time  aDd  manner  of  removing  both  armies  out  of  Scotland,  cwitained  an 
article  to  which,  as  the  source  of  many  imporfaut  events,  we  shall  often 
have  occasion  to  refer.  The  right  of  Elizabeth  to  her  crown  is  thereby 
acknowledged  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  Francis  and  Mary  solemnly  en- 
gaged neither  to  assume  the  title  nor  to  bear  the  arms  of  king  and  queen 
of  England  in  any  time  to  come.t 

July  6.]  Honourable  as  this  article  was  for  Elizabeth  herself,  the  con- 
ditions she  obtained  for  her  allies  the  Scots  were  no  less  advantageous  to 
them.  Monluc  and  Randan  consented,  in  the  name  of  Francis  and  Mary, 
that  the  French  forces  in  Scotland  should  instantly  be  sent  back  into  their 
own  counfry,  and  no  foreign  troops  he  hereafter  introduced  into  the  king- 
dom without  (lie  knowledge  and  consent  of  parliament ;  that  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Leith  and  Dunbar  should  immediately  he  razed,  and  no  new  fort 
he  erected  without  (he  permission  of  pariiament ;  that  a  parliament  should 
be  held  on  (he  fint  dav  of  August,  and  that  assembly  be  deemed  as  valid 
in  all  respects  as  if  it  had  been  called  by  the  espresa  commandment  of  the 
king  and  queen  ;  that,  conformable  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
country,  the  king  and  queen  should  not  declare  war  or  conclude  peace 
without  the  concurrence  of  parliament;  that,  durii^_  the  queen's  absence, 
the  administration  of  government  should  be  vested  in  a  council  of  twelve 
persons,  to  be  chosen  out  of  twenty-four  named  by  parliament,  seven  of 
which  council  to  be  elected  by  (he  queen,  and  five  by  the  parliament ;  that 
hereat^er  the  king  and  (lueen  should  not  advance  foreigners  lo  places  of 
trust  or  dignity  in  the  kingdom,  nor  confer  the  offices  of  treasurer  or  comp- 
troller of  (he  revenues  upon  any  ecclesiastics ;  that  an  act  of  oblivion, 
abolishii^  the  guilt  and  memory  of  all  offences  committed  since  the  s^xth 
of  March,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  should  be  passed  in 
the  ensuing  parliament,  and  be  ratified  by  the  kin^  and  queen ;  that  the 
IciTK  and  queen  should  not,  under  the  colour  of  punishing  any  violation  of 
their  authority  durirg  that  period,  seek  to  deprive  any  of  their  subjects  of 
the  offices,  benefices,  or  estates  which  they  now  hold ;  that  the  redress  due 
to  churchmen,  for  the  injuries  which  they  had  sustained  during  the  late 
insurrections,  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  cc^izance  of  parliament. 
With  regard  to  religious  controversies,  the  ambassadors  declared  that  they 
would  not  presume  to  decide,  but  permitted  the  pariiament,  at  theit  first 
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meeting,  to  examine  Ihe  points  in  difference,  and  to  represent  their  sense 
of  Uiera  to  the  king  and  queen.* 

To  such  a  memorably  period  did  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  by  their 
courage  and  perseverance,  conduct  an  enterprise  which  at  first  promised  a 
very  different  issue.  From  b^inaings  extremely  feeble,  and  even  con- 
lemplible,  Ihe  party  grewby  degrees  to  great  power ;  and,  being  favoured 
by  many  fortunate  incidents,  bafBed  all  the  efforts  of  their  own  queen, 
aided  by  the  forces  of  a  more  considerable  kii^dom.  The  sovereign 
aiathoritywasby  this  treaty  transferred  wholly  into  the  hands_  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  that  limited  prerogative  which  the  crown  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed, was  almost  entirely  annihilated ;  and  the  aristocralical  power, 
which  always  predominated  in  the  Scottish  goremment,  became  supreme 
and  inconlroUable.  By  this  trea^,  too,  the  influence  of  France,  which 
had  long  been  of  much  weight  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  was  greatly 
diminished ;  and  not  only  were  the  present  encroachments  of  that  amoitious 
aUy  restrained,  but  by  confederating  with  England,  protection  was  provided 
against  any  future  attempt  from  the  same  quarter.  At  the  same  time,  the 
icontroversies  in  religion  being  left  to  the  considei-alion  of  parliament,  the 
prolestants  might  reckon  upon  obtainiiE  whatever  decision  was  most 
favourable  to  the  opinions  which  they  professed. 

A  few  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  both  the  French  and  Eng- 
Uisb  armies  quitted  Scotland. 

The  eyes  of  every  man  in  that  kii^dom  were  turned  towards  the  ap- 
proaching parliament,  A  meeting,  summoned  in  amaniier  so  extraordinary, 
«t  sudi  a  critical  juncture,  and  to  deliberate  upon  matters  of  so  much  con- 
aequence,  was  expected  with  the  utmost  anxiety. 

A  Scollisb  parliament  suitable  to  the  aristocratical  genius  of  the  govern 
ment,  was  properly  an  assembly  of  the  nobles.  Il  was  composed  of 
bishops,  abbots,  barons,  and  a  few  commissioners  of  boroughs,  who  met 
all  together  in  one  house.  The  lesser  barons,  though  possessed  of  a  right 
to  bepresent,  either  in  person  or  by  their  representatives,  seldom  exercised 
it.  The  expense  of  attendii^,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  with 
a  numerous  train  of  vassals  and  dependants  ;  the  inattention  of  a  martial 
age  to  the  forms  and  detail  of  civil  government ;  bnl,  above  aJl,  the  ex- 
■oSiitant  authority  of  the  greater  nobles,  who  had  drawn  the  whole  power 
into  their  own  hands,  made  this  privilege  of  so  little  value  as  to  be 
almost  neglected.  It  appears  from  Ine  ancient  rolls  that,  duri:^  times  of 
tranquillity,  few  commissioners  of  boroiffi^bs,  and  almost  none  of  the  lesser 
barons,  appeared  in  parliament.  The  ordinary  administration  of  govern- 
ment was  abandoned,  without  scruple  or  jealousy,  to  the  king  and'^to  the 
freater  barons.  But  in  estraordinaiy  coqjunctures,  when  the  struggle  for 
berty  was  violent,  and  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  crown  rose  to  a 
height,  the  burgesses  and  lesser  barons  were  roused  from  their  inactivity, 
and  stood  forth  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  their  country.  The  turbulent 
reign  of  James  111.  affords  examples  in  proof  of  this  observation. t  The 
public  indignation,  against  the  rash  designs  of  that  weak  and  ill-advised 
prince,  brought  into  parliament,  besides  the  greater  nobles  and  prelates,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  lesser  barons. 

The  same  causes  occasioned  the  unusual  confluence  of  all  orders  of  men 
fo  the  parliament,  which  met  On  the  first  of  August.  The  universal  pas- 
sion for  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  which  had  seized  the  nation,  suffered 
few  persons  to  remain  unconcerned  spectators  of  an  assembly,  whose  acts 
ivere  likely  to  prove  decisive  with  respect  to  tioth.  From  all  comers  of 
Ihe  kingdom  men  fJocked  in,  eager  and  determined  to  aid,  with  their  voices 
in  t\e  senate,  the  same  cause  which  they  had  defended  with  their  swords 
in  the  field.    Besides  a  full  convention  of  peers,  temporal  and  spiritual. 
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ttiere  appeared  Ihe  representatives  of  almost  all  the  boroughs,  and  aoove 
a  hundred  barona,  ■who,  thov^h  of  the  Itsset  order,  were  gentlemen  of  the 
first  rank  and  fortune  in  the  nation.* 

The  parliament  was  ready  to  enter  on  huainess  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
when  a  difficuify  was  started  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  meeting. 
No  commissioner  appeared  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  <^ueen,  and  no 
s^nification  of  their  consent  and  approbation  was  yet  received.  These 
were  deemed  by  many  essential  to  the  very  being  of  a  parliament.  But 
in  opposition  to  this  sentiment,  the  express  words  of  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh were  urged,  by  which  this  assembly  was  declared  to  he  as  valid,  in 
all  respects,  as  if  it  had  been  called  and  appointed  by  (he  express  con> 
mand  of  the  kin^  and  queen.  As  the  adherents  of  the  coiKre^tion  greatly 
outnumbered  their  adversaries,  the  latter  opinion  prevailed.  Their  bcidest 
leaders,  and  those  of  most  approved  zeal,  were  chosen  to  be  lords  of  the 
articles,  who  formed  a  committee  of  ancient  use  and  of  great  importance 
in  the  Scottish  parliameot.t  The  deliberations  of  the  lords  of  the  articles 
were  carried  on  with  the  most  unanimous  and  active  zeal.  The  act  of 
oblivion,  ihe  nomination  of  twenty-four  persons,  out  of  whom  the  councS, 
intrusted  with  supreme  authority,  was  to  be  elected  ;  and  every  other  thin^ 
prescribed  by  the  late  treaty,  or  which  seemed  necessary  to  render  it 
effectual,  passed  without  dispute  or  delay.  The  article  of  religion  em- 
ployed longer  time,  and  was  attended  with  greater  difficulty.  It  was 
brought  into  parliament  by  a  petition  from  those  who  adopted  Ihe  piin- 
ciples  of  the  reformation.  Many  doctrines  of  the  popish  church  were  a 
contradiction  to  reason,  and  a  disgrace  to  religion ;  its  discipline  had 
become  corrupt  and  oppressive ;  and  its  revenues  WBre  both  exorbitant 
and  ill  applied.  Agamst  all  these  the  protestants  remonstrated  with  the 
utmost  asperity^  of  style,  which  indignation  at  their  absurdity,  or  experience 
of  their  pernicious  tendency  could  inspire  ;  and,  encouraged  by  tne  num- 
ber as  well  as  zeal  of  their  friends,  to  improve  such  a  favourable  juncture, 
tbey  aimed  the  blow  at  the  whole  fabric  of  popeiy,  and  besoi^ht  the  par 
liamcnt  to  interpose  its  authority  foe  rectifying  these  multiplied  abuses.J 

Several  prelates,  zealously  attached  to  the  ancient  superstition,  were 
pi'esent  in  this  parliament  But,  during  these  vigorous  proceedings  of  the 
protestants,  they  stood  confounded  and  at  gaze;  and  persevered  in  a  silence 
which  was  fatal  to  dieir  cause.  They  deemed  it  impossible  to  resist  or 
divert  that  torrent  of  religious  zeal,  which  was  still  in  its  full  strength ; 
they  dreaded  that  their  opposition  would  irritate  their  adversaries  and  ex- 
cite them  to  new  acts  of  violence  ;  they  hoped  that  the  king  and  queen 
would  soon  be  at  leisure  to  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  their  msolent  sub- 
jects, and  that,  after  the  rage  and  havoc  of  the  present  storm,  the  former 
tranquillity  and  order  would  be  restored  to  the  church  and  kingdom. 
They  were  willing,  perhaps,  to  sacrifice  the  doctrine,  and  even  the  power 
of  the  church,  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  own  persons,  and  to 
preserve  the  possession  of  tliose  revenues  which  were  still  in  their  hands. 
Prom  whatever  motives  they  acted,  their  silence,  which  was  imputed  to 
the  consciousness  of  a  bad  cause,  afforded  matter  of  great  triumpn  to  the 
protestants,  and  encouri^d.  (hem  to  proceed  with  more  boMness  and 
alacrity.  § 

The  parliament  did  not  think  it  enough  to  condemn  those  doctrines  men- 
tioned in  the  petition  of  the  protestants:  they  moreover  gave  the  sanction 
of  their  approbation  to  a  confession  of  faita  presented  to  Ibem  by  the 
reformed  teachers  ;|1  and  composed,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  per- 

»  Kctlh.  H6. 

t  From  aD  original  leller  of  Hamillon,  atcluisliop  of  St.  Andrew's,  U  appeora  Uint  fhi:  kiiria  of 
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foimance  at  that  juncture,  on  purpose  to  expose  the  absurd  tenets  and  prac 
tices  of  the  Romish  church.  By  another  act  tlie  Jurisdiction  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  was  abolished,  and  the  causes  which  formerly  came  under 
their  cognizance  were  transferred  to  the  decision  of  civil  judges.*  By  a 
third  statute,  the  exercise  of  religious  worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Romish  church,  was  prohibifed.  The  manner  in  which  the  parliament 
enforced  the  oteeryation  of  this  law  discoveis  tb,e  zeal  of  that  assembly ; 
the  first  transgression  subjected  the  offender  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods, 
and  lo  a  corporal  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge ;  banishment 
was  the  penally  of  the  second  violation  of  the  law ;  ana  a  ftiiid  act  of  dis- 
obedience was  declared  (o  be  capital. t  Such  strangers  were  men  at  Ibal 
time  to  the  spirit  of  toleration,  and  to  the  laws  of  humanity ;  and  with  such 
indecent  haste  did  the  very  x'srsons  who  had  just  escaped  the  rigour  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  proceed  lo  imitate  those  examples  of  severity  of 
which  they  themselves  nad  soiustiy  complained. 

The  vigorous  zeal  of  the  parliament  overturned  in  a  few  days  the  ancient 
system  of  religion,  which  bad  been  established  so  many  ages.  In  reform- 
ing the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  the  nobles  kept  pace  with  the 
ai3our  and  expectations  even  of  Knox  himself.  But  (heir  proceedii^s 
with  respect  to  these  were  not  more  rapid  and  impetuous  than  they  were 
slow  and  dilatory  when  they  entered  on  the  consiaeration  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues.  Among  the  lay  members,  some  were  already  enriched  with  the 
^oils  of  the  church,  and  others  devoured  in  expectation  the  wealthy  hene- 
'  lices  which  still  remabed  untouched.  The  alteration  in  religion  had 
afforded  many  of  the  dignified  ecclesiastics  themselves  an  opportunity  of 

f  ratifying  their  avarice  or  ambition.  The  demolition  of  the  monasteries 
avii^  set  the  monks  at  liberty  from  their  confinement,  they  instantly  dis- 
persed all  over  the  kingdom,  and  ,common!T  betook  themselves  to  some 
secular  employment.  The  abbot,  if  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  embrace 
the  principles  of  the  reformation  from  conviction,  or  so  cuiining  as  to  espouse 
them  out  of  policy,  seized  the  whole  revenues  of  the  fraternity ;  and,  ex- 
cept what  he  allowed  for  the  subsistence  of  a  few  superannuated  monks  J 
applied  them  entirely  to  his  own  use.  The  proposal  made  by  tlie  reformed 
teacherK,  for  applying  these  revenues  towards  the  maintenance  of  minislei& 
the  education  of  youth,  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  was  equally  dreaded 
by  all  these  ordera  of  men.  They  opposed  it  wilh  the  utmost  warmth,  and 
by  their  numbers  and  authoritv  easily  prevailed  on  the  parliament  to  give 
no  ear  to  such  a  disagreeable  demand.^  Zealous  as  the  first  reformers 
were,  and  animated  with  a  spirit  superior  to  the  low  considerations  of 
interest,  they  beheld  these  early  symptoms  of  selfishness  and  avarice  among 
their  adherents  with  amazement  and  sorrow  ;  and  we  find  Knox  expressing 
with  the  utmost  sensibility  of  thai  contempt  with,  which  they  were  treated 
'  ■  many  from  whom  be  expected  a  more  generous  concern  for  the  success 
religion  and  the  honour  of  its  ministers.^ 


oY. 


A  daSiculty  haih  been  started  ivith  regard  to  the  acts  of  this  parliament 
concerning  religion.  This  dilBcuIty,  which  at  such  a  distance  oT  time  is  of 
no  importance,  was  founded  on  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  Edinbuigh.  By 
that  \he  parliament  were  permitted  to  take  info  consideration  the  state  of 
religion,  and  to  signify  their  sentiments  of  it  lo  the  king  and  queen.  But. 
instead  of  [iresenliiffi  their  desires  to  their  sovereiens  in  the  humble  form  oi' 
a  supplication  or  aodress,  the  parliament  converted  them  into  so  many  acts ; 
which,  althoi^h  they  never  received  the  royal  assent,  obtained  ali  over  the 
kingdom  the  weight  and  audiority  of  laws.  In  compliance  with  their  in- 
junctions the  established  system  of  religion  was  everj;  where  overthrown, 
and  that  recommended  by  the  reformers  introduced  in  its  place.    The  par 

*  Heiih,  152,  t  Knoi.  354.  1  Kelih,  S9B.  Apptiid,  190,  IBl,  J  See  Append.  Ko,  IV, 
U  Knos,  aki,  256. 
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tialjty  and  zea.  of  the  people  overlooked  or  supplied  any  defect  in  the 
form  of  fhese  acts  of  parfiament,  and  rendered  the  observance  of  them  more 
universal  than  ever  had  been  yielded  to  the  statutes  of  the  most  regular  or 
constitutional  assembly,  ty  those  proceedings  it  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed that  the  parliament,  or  rather  the  nation,  violated  the  last  article  in 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  even  exceeded  the  powers  which  belong  to 
subjects.  But  when  once  men  have  been  accustomed  to  break  through  the 
common  boundaries  of  subjection,  and  their  minds  are  inflamed  with  the 
passions  which  civil  war  inspires,  it  is  mere  pedantry  or  ignorance  to  mea- 
sure their  conduct  by  those  rules  which  can  be  apphedonly  where  giavern- 
ment  is  in  a  state  of  order  and  tranquillity.  A  nation,  when  obliged  to 
employ  such  extraordinary  efforts  in  defence  of  it?  liberties,  avails  itself  cf 
every  thii^  which  can  promote  this  great  end;  and  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  object,  justify  any  departure  from  the 
common  and  established. rules  of  the  constitution. 

In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  by  the  ordinary 
forms  of  business,  it  became  necessair  to  lay  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
before  the  king  and  queen.  For  this  purpose  sir  James  Sandilands  of 
Calder,  lord  St.  John,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  the  court  of  France. 
After  holding;  a  course  Bo  insular,  the  leaders  of  the  coiK;regation  had  no 
reason  to  flatter  themselves  that  Francis  and  Mary  would  ever  approve 
their  conduct,  or  confirm  it  by  Iheir  royal  assent.  The  reception  of  their 
ambassador  was  noother  than  they  might  have  expected.  He  was  treated 
by  the  king  and  queen  with  the  utmost  coldness,  and  dismissed  without 
obtainingfheratificalionof  the  parliament's  proceedings.  From  the  princes 
Lorraio,  and  their  partisans,  he  endured  all  the  scorn  and  insult  which 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  pour  upon  the  party  he  represented.* 

Though  the  earb  of  Morton,  Glencaim,  and  Maitland  of  Lethii^ton,  Uie 
ambassadors  of  the  parliament  to  Elizabeth  their  protectress,  met  with  a 
very  different  reception,  they  were  not  more  successful  in  one  pari  of  the 
negotiation  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  Scots,  sensible  of  the  security 
which  they  dqjived  from  their  union  with  England,  were  desirous  of  ren- 
dering it  indissoluble.  With  this  view  they  empowered  these  eminent 
leaders  of  their  party  lo  testify  to  Elizabeth  their  gratitude  for  that  season- 
able and  effbctual  aid  which  she  had  afforded  them ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  beseech  her  to  render  the  friendship  between  the  nations  perpetual,  by 
condescending  to  marry  the  earl  of  Arraii,  who,  though  a  subject,  was 
nearlyalliedtotheroyalfamilyof  Scotland,  and,  afier  Mary,  the  undoubted 
heir  to  the  crown. 

To  the  former  part  of  this  commission  Elizabeth  listened  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  and  encouraged  the  Scots,  in  any  future  exigency,  to  hope  for 
the  continuance  of  her  good  offices ;  with  regard  to  the  latter,  ^e  discovered 
those  sentiments  to  which  she  adhered  throughout  her  whole  reign.  Averse 
from  marriage,  as  some  maintain,  through  choice,  but  more  probably  out 
of  policy,  that  ambitious  princess  would  never  admit  any  partner  to  the 
Ibrone ;  but.  delighted  with  the  entire  and  unconlrolled  exercise  of  power, 
she  sacrificed  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  the  hopes  of  transmitting  her  crown 
to  her  o^vn  posterity.  The  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Arran  could  not  be 
attended  with  any  such  extraordinary  advantage  as  to  shake  this  resolu- 
tion ;  she  declined  it  therefore,  but  with  many  expressions  of  good  wUl 
towards  the  Scottish  nation,  and  of  respect  for  Arran  himself  t 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  year,  distinguished  by  so  many  remark- 
able events,  there  happened  one  of  great  importance.  On  the  fourth  of 
December  died  Francis  II.,  a  prince  of  a  feeble  constitution,  and  of  a  mean 
understanding.    As  he  did  not  leave  any  issue  by  the  queen,  no  incident 

*  Knoi,  SaS.     Buch.  3Sr,    Slstn  papers  puWlaliod  hy  lord  Hardwicke,  vol.  1.  p.  191,  *e 
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could  have  been  more  fortunate  to  those  who,  diirit^the  late  commotions 
in  Scotland,  had  taken  ]}art  with  the  congregation.  Maiy,  by  the  charms 
of  her  beauty,  had  acquired  an  entire  ascendant  over  her  husband  :  and  as 
she  transferred  all  her  influence  to  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  Fran- 
cis followed  them  implicitly  in  whatever  track  they  were  pleased  to  lead 
him.  The  power  of  France,  under  such  direction,  alarmed  the  Scottish 
raalecontenfs  with  ajiprehensions  of  danger  no  less  formidable  than  well 
founded.  The  intestine  disorders  which  r^ed  in  France,  and  the  season- 
able interposition  of  England  in  behalf  of  the  congregation,  had  hitherfo 
prevenfed  the  princes  ofLorrain  from  carryiie  their  designs  upon  Scotland 
into  execution.  But,  under  their  vigorous  and  decisive  administrations,  it 
Has  impossible  that  the  commotions  in  France  could  be  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  many  things  mig;ht  fall  in  lo  divert  Elizabeth's  attention,  for  the 
future,  from  the  atfairs  of  Scotland,  la  either  of  these  events,  (he  Scots 
would  stand  exposed  to  all  the  vei^eance  which  the  resentment  of  the 
French  court  could  inflict.  The  blow,  however  long  suspended,  was  una- 
voidable, and  must  fall  at  last  with  redoubled  weight.  From  this  pros- 
Kct  and  expectation  of  danger,  the  Scots  were  delivered  by  the  deafh  of 
ancis;  the  ancient  confederacy  of  the  two  kingdoms  had  already  been 
broken,  and  by  this  eveot  the  chief  bond  of  union  which  remained  was 
dissolved.  Catherine  of  Medicis,  who,  durir^  ihe  minori^  of  Charles 
IX.  her  second  son,  engrossed  the  entire  diieclion  of  the  French  councils, 
was  far  from  any  thoughts  of  vindicating  the  Scottish  queen's  authority. 
Catherine  and  Mary  had  been  rivals  in  power  during  the  reign  of  Francis 
IL,  and  had  contended  for  the  government  of  that  weak  and  inexperienced 
prince ;  but  as  the  charms  of  the  wife  easily  triumphed  over  the  authority 
of  the  mother,  Ualberine  could  never  foi^ive  such  a  disappointment  in  her 
favourite  passion,  and  beheld  now,  with  secret  pleasure,  the  difficult  and 
perplexii^  scene  on  which  her  daughter-in-law  was  about  to  enter.  Marv 
overwhelmed  with  all  the  sorrow  which  so  sad  a  reverse  of  fortune  could 
occasion  ;  slighted  by  the  queen-molher  ;*  and  forsaken  by  the  tribe  of 
courtiers,  who  appear  only  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  retired  to  Rheims, 
and  there  in  solitude  induWd  her  grief,  or  hid  her  indignation.  Even  the 
princes  of  Lorrain  were  obliged  to  contract  their  views ;  to  turn  them  from 
foreign  to  domestic  objects  ;  and,  instead  of  forming  vast  projects  with 
regard  to  Britain,  they  found  it  necessary  to  think  of  acquiring  and  eslab- 
lisning  an  interest  with  the  new  administration. 

It  IS  impossible  to  describe  the  emof  iwis  of  joy  which,  on  all  these 
accounts,  the  death  of  the  French  monarch  excited  among  the  Scots. 
They  regarded  it  as  the  only  event  which  could  give  firmness  and  stability 
to  that  system  of  religion  and  government  which  was  now  introduced ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  cotemporary  historians  should  ascribe  it  to  the  imme 
diate  care  of  Providence,  which,  by^  unforeseen  expedients,  can  secure  the 

Seace  and  happiness  of  kingdoms,  in  those  situations  where  human  pru- 
ence  and  invention  would  utterly  despair.t 

About  (bis  time  the  prolestanl  church  of  Scotland  began  to  assume  a 
regular  form.  Its  principles  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  public  authority, 
and  some  fixed  external  policy  became  necessary  for  the  government  and 

§  reservation  of  the  infant  society.  The  model  introduced  by  the  reformers 
iffbred  extremely  from  that  which  had  been  long  established.  The 
motives  which  induced  them  to  depart  so  tar  from  the  ancient  system 
deserve  to  be  explained. 

The  licentious  lives  of  the  clergy,  as  has  been  already  obseived,  seeo. 
lo  have  been  among  the  first  thiugs  that  excited  any  suspicion  concerning 
Ihe  (ruth  of  the  doctrines  which  they  laughl,  and  roused  that  spirit  ot' 
inquiry  which  proved  fatal  to  the,  popish  system.    As  this  disgust  at  the 
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vices  of  ecclesiastics  was  soon  transferred  to  their  persons,  and  shifting 
from  them,  by  no  violent  transition,  settled  at  last  upon  the  offices  which 
they  enjoyed :  the  elFects  of  tbe  reformation  would  naturally  have  extended 
not  only  to  the  doctrine,  hut  to  the  form  of  government  in  the  popish 
church  ;  and  the  same  spirit  which  abolished  the  former  would  haveovei'- 
tumed  the  latter.  But  in  the  arrangements  which  took  place  in  the 
di8erenl  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  reforma- 
tion, we  may  ohserve  something  similar  to  what  happened  upon  the  first 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the' Roman  empire,  [q  both  periods,  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  policy  was  modelled,  in  some  measure,  upon  that 
of  the  civil  government.  When  the  Christian  chureh  was  patronised  and 
established  hy  the  state,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  orders  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  dislir^uished  by  the  names  of  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  various  divisions  of  the  empire  : 
and  the  ecclesiastic  of  chief  eminence  in  each  of  these  possessed  authority, 
more  or  less  extensive,  in  proportion  to  that  of  (be  civil  magistrate  who 
presided  over  the  same  district.  When  the  reformation  took  place,  the 
episcopal  form  of  government,  with  its  various  ranks  and  degrees  of 
subordjnation,  appearit^  to  be  most  consistent  with  the  genius  of  monarchy, 
it  was  continued,  with  a  few  I  imitations,  in  several  provinces  of  Germany, 
m  Ei^Iand,  and  in  the  northern  kii^doms.  But  in  Switzerland  and  some 
parts  of  tbe  Low-Countries,  where  the  popular  form  of  government  allowed 
more  full  scope  to  the  innovating  genius  of  the  reformation,  all  pre-emioence 
of  order  ia  the  church  was  destroyed,  and  an  equality  established  more 
suitable  to  the  spirit  of  republican  policy.  As  the  model  of  episcopal 
government  was  copied  from  that  of  the  Christian  church  as  established 
in  the  Roman  empire,  the  situation  of  the  primitive  church,  prior  to  its 
establishment  by  civil  authority,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea,  and 
furnished  the  model  of  the  lattersystem,  which  has  since  been  denominated 
Presbyterian.  The  first  Christians,  oppressed  hy  continual  persecutions, 
and  obliged  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies  by  stealth  and  in  comers, 
were  contented  with  a  form  of  government  extremely  simple.  The 
influence  of  religion  concurred  with  the  sense  of  danger,  in  extii^uishii^ 
among  them  the  spirit  of  ambition,  and  in  preserving  a  paritj?  of  rank, 
the  elect  of  their  sufferings,  and  the  cause  of  many  of^  their  virtues. 
Calvin,  whose  decisions  were  received  among  many  prolestants  of  that 
Age  with  incredible  submission,  was  the  pad-on  and  restorer  of  this 
scheme  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  The  chureh  of  Geneva,  formed  under 
his  eye  and  by  his  direction,  was  deemed  the  most  perfect  model  of 
this  government;  and  Kmit,  who  durii^  his  residence  in  that  city,  had 
studied  and  admired  it,  warmly  recommended  it  to  the  imitation  of  his 
)unipymen. 

. ._e  dignified  clergy.  ......... 

former  indulged  their  resentment,  and  tbe  latter  hoped  to  gratify  their 
avarice.  The  people,  inflamed  with  the  most  violent  aversion  to  popery, 
and  approving  of  every  scheme  that  departed  farthest  from  the  practice 
of  (he  Romish  church,  were  delighted  with  a  system  so  admirably  suited 
to  their  predominant  passion ;  while  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  beheld  with 
pleasure  the  protestant  clei^y  puUii^  down  with  their  own  hands  that  fabric 
of  ecclesiastical  power  which  their  predecessors  had  reared  with  so  much 
art  and  industry;  and  flattered  themselves  that,  hy  lending  their  aid  to 
atrip  churchmen  of  their  digni^  and  wealth,  they  mi^ht  entirely  deliver  tbe 
nation  from  their  exorbitant  and  oppressive  jurisdiction.  The  new  mode 
of  ^vernment  easily  made  its  way  among  men  thus  prepared,  by  their 
vanous  interests  and  passions,  for  its  reception. 
But,  on  the  first  introduction  of  bis  system,  Knox  did  not  deem  it  expedient 
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to  depart  altogether  from  llie  ancieDt  form,*  Instead  of  bishop  s,  he  pro 
posed  to  estaWish  ten  or  twelve  superinlendenla  in  different  p;  its  of  the 
kii^dom.  These,  as  the  name  implies,  were  empowered  to  inspect  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  the  other  clergy  They  presided  in  Ibe  inferior  judi- 
catories of  the  church,  and  performed  several  other  parts  of  the  episcopal 
function.  Their  jurisdiction,  however,  extended  to  sacred  things  only; 
they  claimed  no  seat  in  pariiament,  and  pretended  no  right  to  the  dignity 
or  revenues  of  the  former  bLsbopa. 

The  number  of  inferior  clergy,  to  whom  the  care  of  parochial  duty 
could  be  committed,  was  still  extremely  small ;  they  bad  embraced  the 

Srinciples  of  the  reformation  at  different  times,  and  from  various  motives ; 
urin»  the  public  commotions,  they  were  scattered,  merely  by  chance, 
over  the  different  provinces  of  ie  kingdom,  and  in  a  fewplaces  only  were 
formed  into  regular  classes  or  societies.  fDec.  20.]  The  first  general 
assembly  of  the  church,  which  was  held  ihts  year,  bears  all  the  marks  of 
an  infant  and  unformed  society.  The  members  were  but  few  in  numher, 
and  of  no  considerable  rank ;  no  uniform  or  consistent  rule  seems  to  have 
been  observed  in  electing  them.  From  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  no 
representatives  appeared.  In  the  name  of  some  entire  counties  but  one 
person  was  present ;  while,  in  other  places,  a  aii^Ie  town  or  church  sent 
several  members.  A  convention  so  feeble  and  irregular  could  not  possess 
extensive  autborfty  •  and,  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  the  members 
put  an  end  to  their  debates,  without  venturii^  upon  any  decision  of  much 
im  porta  nee.  t 

1551,]  In  order  to  give  greater  strength  and  consistence  to  the  presby- 
terian  plan,  Knox,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brethren,  composed  the  first 
book  of  discipline,  which  contains  the  model  or  platform  of  the  intended 


policy.!  [Jan.  15.]  They  presented  it  to  a  convention  of  estates,  which 
was  held  in  the  beginnii^  of  this  year.  Whatever  regulations  were  pro- 
posed, with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  jurisdiction,  would  nave 
easily  obtained  the  sanction  of  that  assembly ;  but  a  design  to  recover 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  which  is  there  insinuated,  met  with  a  very 
different  reception. 

In  vain  did  the  cleigy  display  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
the  public  by  a  proper  application  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  In  vain  did 
the^  propose  by  an  impartial  distribution  of  this  fund,  to  premote  true 
religion,  to  encourf^^e  learning,  and  to  support  the  poor.  In  vain  did  they 
even  intermingle  (hreatenings  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  the  unjust 
detainers  of  what  was  appropriated  to  a  sacred  use.  The  nobles  held 
fast  the  prey  which  they  had  seized ;  and,  bestowing  upon  the  proposal 
the  name  of'^a  devout  imagination,  they  affected  to  consider  it  as  a  project 
altogether  visionaiy,  end  treated  it  with  (he  utmost  8corn.§ 

This  convention  appointed  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  to  repair  to  (be 
queen,  and  to  invite  her  to  return  into  ber  native  country,  and  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government,  which  had  been  too  long  committed  to  other  hands. 
Though  some  of  her  subjects  dreaded  her  return,  and  others  foresaw  dan- 
gerous consequences  with  which  it  might  be  aKendedJj  the  bulk  of  them 
desired  it  with  so  much  ardour  that  the  invitation  was  given  with  the 
greatest  appearance  of  unanimity.    But  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  catholics 

fat  the  start  of  the  prior  in  payif^  court  to  Mary ;  and  Lesly,  afterwards 
ishop  of  Ross,  who  was  commissioned  by  them,  arrived  before  bun  at 
the  place  of  her  residence. 11  Lesly  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  tlie  queen'b 
mind  suspicions  of  her  protestant  subjects,  and  to  persuade  her  to  throw 
herself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  those  who  adhered  to  her  own  religion. 
For  this  purpose  he  insisted  that  she  should  land  at  Aberdeen ;  and,  as  the 
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prolestant  doctrines  bad  made  no  considerable  progress  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  he  gave  her  assurance  of  bein^  joined  in  a  few  days  by  twenty 
thousand  men ;  and  flallered  her  that,  wim  such  an  army,  encouraeed  by 
her  presence  and  authority,  she  might  easily  overturn  the  reformed  church, 
before  it  was  firmly  settled  on  ila  Foundations, 

But,  at  this  juncture,  the  princes  of  Lorrain  were  not  disposed  to  lifted 
to  this  estravagant  and  dai^ieious  proposal.  Intent  on  defending  fhemse  ves 
against  Catherine  of  Medicis,  whose  insidious  policy  was  emplwed  in 
undermining  their  exorbitant  powers,  they  had  no  leisure  to  attend  lo  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  and  wished  their  niece  to  take  possession  of  her  kii^- 
dom  with  as  litde  disturbance  as  possible.  The  French  officers  too,  who 
had  served  in  Scotland,  dissuaded  Mary  from  all  violent  measures ;  and, 
by  representit^  the  pov^er  and  number  of  the  proteslanls  to  be  irresistible, 
determined  her  to  court  them  by  every  art ;  and  rather  to  employ  the 
-eading  men  of  ihat  parly  as  ministers  than  to  provoke  them,  by  a  fruitless 
opposition  to  become  her  enemies.*  Hence  proceeded  the  confidence  and 
affection  with  which  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew  s  was  received  by  the  queen. 
His  representation  of  the  state  of  the  kir^dom  gained  great  credit ;  and 
l«sly  beheld  with  regret  the  new  channel  in  which  court  favour  was 

Another  convention  of  estates  was  held  in  May.  The  arrival  of  an 
ambassador  from  France  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  this  meeting. 
He  was  instructed  to  solicit  the  Scots  to  renew  their  ancient  alliance  with 
France,  lo  break  their  new  confederacy  with  England,  and  to  restore  the 
popish  ecclesiastics  to  the  possession  of  their  revenues  and  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  It  is  no  easy  matter  (o  form  any  conjecture  concerning  the 
intentions  of  the  French  court  in  making  these  extraordinary  and  ill-timed 
propositions.  They  were  rejected  with  that  scorn  which  might  well  have 
been  expected  from  the  temner  of  the  nation.! 

In  this  convention,  the  protestant  clec^  did  not  obtain  a  more  favourable 
audience  Uian  formerly,  and  their  prospect  of  recovering  the  patrimony  of 
the  church  still  remained  as  distant  and  uncertain  as  ever.  But  witli  regard 
to  another  point,  they  found  the  zeal  of  the  nobles  in  no  degree  abated. 
The  book  of  discipline  seemed  to  require  that  the  monuments  of  popery, 
which  still  remained  in  the  kingdom,  should  be  demolished  if  and,'  though 
neither  the  same  pretenc«  of  policy,  nor  the  same  ungovernable  rage  of 
the  people,  remained  to  justify  or  excuse  Ibis  barbarous  havoc,  the  con- 
vention, considering  every  religious  fabric  as  a  relic  of  idolaliy,  passed 
sentence  upon  them  by  an  act  m  form  ;  and  persons  the  most  remaricable 
for  the  activity  of  tneir  zeal  were  appoinled  to  put  it  in  execution. 
Abbeys,  cathedrals,  diurches,  libraries,  records,  and  even  the  sepulchres 
<rf  the  dead,  perished  in  one  common  ruin.  The  storm  of  popular  insur- 
rection, though  impetuous  and  irresistible,  had  extended  only  lo  a  few 
counties,  and^oon  spent  its  rage  ;  but  now  a  deliberate  and  universal  rapine 
completed  the  devastation  of  every  thing  venerable  and  magnificent  which 
had  escaped  its  vioience.§ 

In  the  mean  lime  Mary  was  in  no  hasle  to  return  into  Scotland.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  elegance,  splendour,  and  gayety  of  a  polite  court,  she  still 
fondly  lingered  in  France,  the  scene  of  all  these  enjoyments,  and  contem- 
plated with  horror  Ibe  barbarism  of  her  own  counliy,  and  the  turbulence 
of  her  subjects,  which  presented  her  wilh  a  veiy  different  face  of  things. 
The  impatience,  however,  of  her  people,  the  persuasions  of  her  uncles, 
but,  above  all,  the  studied  and  morlilying  neglect  with  which  she  was 
treated  by  the  queen-mother,  forced  her  to  think  of  beginning  this  dis^ree 
able  voyage.jl    But  while  she  was  preparing  for  it    there  were  sown 
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between  her  and  Elizabeth  the  seeds  of  that  pei'sonal  jealousy  and  discord 
which  imbittered  the  life  and  shortened  the  days  of  the  Scottish  queen. 

The  ratification  of  the  late  treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  this  fatal  animosity;  the  Inie  cause  of  it  lay  much  deeper. 
Almost  every  article  in  that  treaty  had  been  executed  by  both  parties 
with  a  scrupulous  exactness.  The  fortifications  of  Leith  were  demolished, 
and  (he  armies  of  France  and  England  withdrawn  within  the  appointed 
time.  The  grievances  of  the  Scottish  malecontents  were  redressed,  and 
they  had  obtained  wljativer  they  could  demand  for  their  future  security. 
With  r^ard  to  all  the^e,  Maiy  could  have  little  reason  to  declioe,  or 
Elizabeth  to  ura:e,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  sixth  article  remained  the  only  source  of  contest  and  difficulty. 
No  minister  ever  entered  more  deeply  into  the  schemes  of  hia  sovereign, 
or  pursued  them  with  more  dexterity  and  success,  than  Cecil.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiation  at  Edinbuigh,  the  sound  underefandii^  of  this 
able  politician  had  proved  greatly  an  ovennatch  for  Monluc's  refinemenis 

3  Mary 

^ ^  LB  of  those  kingdoms. 

The  ratification  of  this  article  would  have  been  of  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quence to  Mary.  The  crown  of  England  was  an  object  worthy  of  her 
ambition.  Her  pretensions  to  it  gave  Tier  great  dignity  and  importance  in 
tiie  eyes  of  ail  Europe.  By  many,  her  title  was  esteemed  preferable  to 
that  of  Elizabeth.  Araoi^  the  English  themselves,  the  Roman  catholics, 
who  formed  at  that  time  a  numerous  and  active  party,  openly  espoused 
this  opinion;  and  even  the  protest  ants,  who  supported  Elizabeth's  throne, 
could  not  deny  the  queen  of  Scots  to  be  her  immediate  heir. '  A  proper 
oppprtunity  to  avail  herself  of  all  these  advantages  could  not,  in  the  course 
of  thills,  be  far  distant,  and  many  incidents  might  fall  in,  to  bring  this 
opportunity  nearer  than  was  expected.  In  these  circumstances,  Mary,  by 
ratifring  the  article  in  dispute,  would  have  lost  the  rank  she  had  hitherto 
held  among  neighbourii^  princes;  the  zeal  of  her  adherents  must  have 
gradually  cooled ;  and  she  might  have  renounced  from  that  moment,  all 
hopesof  ever  wearily  the  English  crown,* 

None  of  these  Ijeneficial  consequences  escaped  the  penetralinff  eye  of 
Elizabeth,  who,  for  this  reason,  had  recourse  to  everything  by  which  she 
could  hope  either  to  sooth  or  frighten  the  Scottish  queen  into  a  compliance 
with  her  demands ;  and  if  that  princess  had  been  so  unadvised  as  to  ratify 
the  rash  concessions  of  her  ambassadors,  Elizabeth,  by  that  deed,  would 
have  acquired  an  advantage  which,  under  her  management,  must  have 
turned  to  great  account.  By  such  a  renunciation,  the  question  with  regard 
to  the  right  of  succession  would  have  been  left  altc^elher  open  and  unde- 
cided ;  and,  by  means  of  that,  Elizabeth  might  either  have  Kept  her  rival 
in  perpetual  anxiety  and  dependence,  or,  by  the  authority  of  her  parlia- 
ment, she  might  have  broken  in  upon  the  order  of  lineal  succession,  and 
transferred  the  crown  to  some  other  descendant  of  the  roval  blood.  The 
former  conduct  she  observed  towards  James  VI.,  who  during  his  whole 
reign  she  held  in  perpetual  fear  and  subjection.  The  latter  and  more 
rigoixius  method  of  proceeding  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
employed  against  Mary,  whom  for  many  reasons  she  both  envied  and 

Nor  was  this  step  beyond  her  power,  unprecedented  in  the  histoiy,  or 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  England.  Though  succession  by 
Hereditary  right  be  an  idea  so  natural  and  so  popular  that  it  has  been  esta- 
blished in  almost  every  civilized  nation,  yet  England  affords  many  memo^ 
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rable  instances  of  deviation  from  that  rule.  The  crown  of  that  kingdom 
having  once  been  seized  hy  the  hand  of  a  conqueror,  this  invited  the  bold 
and  enterprising  in  every  ^;e  lo  imitate  such  an  illustrious  example  of 
fortunate  ambition.  From  the  time  of  William  the  Norman,  the  regular 
course  of  descent  had  seldom  continued  through  three  successive  reigns. 
Those  princes,  whose  intt^ues  or  valour  opened  to  them  a  way  to  the 
ttirone,  called  in  the  authority  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation  to  con- 
firm their  dubious  titles.  Hence  parjiamenlary  and  hereditary  right  became 
in  Eno^land  of  equal  consideration.  That  great  assembly  claimed  and 
actuaffy  possessed  a  power  of  altering  the  order  of  regal  successiMi ;  and 
even  so  late  as  Henry  Vill.  an  act  of  parliament  Jiad  authorized  that 
capricious  monarch  to  settle  the  order  of  succession  at  his  pleasure.  _  The_ 
Ei^lish,  jealous  of  their  religious  liberty,  and  averse  from  Ihe  dominion  of 
strangers,  would  have  eager^  adopted  the  passions  of  their  sovereign,  and 
might  have  been  easily  induced  to  exclude  the  Scottish  line  from  the  right 
of  succeeding  lo  the  croivn.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  views  of  both 
queens,  and  these  were  the  difficulties  which  retarded  the  ratification  of 
'Y  of  Edinburgh, 
the  sources  of  their  discord  were  to  be  traced  no  higher  than 

treaty,  an  inconsiderable  alteration  in  the  words  of  it  might  have 

brought  the  present  question  to  an  amicable  issue.  The  indefinite  and 
ambiguous  espressioo,  which  Cecil  had  inserted  into  the  treaty,  might 
have  been  chan^d  into  one  more  limited  but  more  precise  ;  and  Mary, 
instead  of  promising  to  abstain  from  beaiir^  the  title  of  queen  of  England 
in  all  times  to  come,  might  have  engaged  not  to  assume  that  title  during 
the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  lives  of  ner  lawful  posterity.* 

Such  an  amendment,  however,  did  not  suit  the  views  of  either  queen. 
Though  Mary  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  for  some  time  the  prosecution 
of  her  title  to  the  English  crown,  she  had  not  however  relinquished  it. 
She  determined  to  revive  her  claim  on  the  first  prospect  of  success,  and 
was  uowilliiK;  lo  hind  herself,  by  a  positive  engagement,  not  to  take  advan 
tage  of  any  such  fortunate  occurrence.  Nor  would  the  alteration  have 
been  more  acceptable  to  Elizabeth,  who,  by  agreeing  to  it,  would  have 
lacidy  rec^nised  the  right  of  her  rival  to  ascend  the  throne  after  her 
decease.  But  neither  the  Scottish  nor  English  queen  durst  avow  these 
secret  sentiments  of  their  hearts.  Any  open  discovery  of  an  inclination  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  England,  or  to  wrest  the  sceptre  out  of  Eliza- 
beth's hands,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  Maiy's  pretensions.  Any  sus- 
picion of  a  design  to  alter  the  order  of  succession,  and  to  set  aside  the 
claim  of  the  Scottish  queen,  would  have  exposed  Elizabeth  to  much  and 
deserved  censure,  ana  have  raised  up  against  her  many  and  dangerous 
enemies-  These,  however  carefully  concealed  or  artfully  disguised,  were, 
in  all  probability,  the  real  motives  which  determined  the  one  queen  to 
solicit,  and  the  other  to  refuse,  the  ratification  of  the  trea^  in  its  original 
form;  while  neither  had  recourse  to  that  explication  of  it,  which,  to  a 

•  TWs  oipedJenI  for  loimJnaliTig  Ihe  diflferenccs  bBlween  EllzalieUi  and  Maiy  wosao  obvloLS  Ujaj 
it  could  nol  loa  ot  presenilis  Itself  lo  Ibe  view  oT  Ibe  EngliEh  minlsleis. 

"  There  lioih  been  a  mallor  seiaoilj'  ihouebiof,  (eayi  Cecil  ins  leuer  to  Tbtokoiortnn.  Julj  H, 
I5BI,)  wldch  I  dare  commuiucBle  lo  fon,  wtiouehl  mean  nevei' ut  be  anaulbnrlbereDf;  and  thai 
i^  ir  &n  auKHd  mlghl  be  made  betniil  odi  iDisUeBS  and  the  BoottiBh  qneen,  Uut  Uib  ehould  bf 
puUuoEBtln  Scalluid.  &&  idrreiidst  nnto  Ihs  gueeu'i  Majeily  aUiDBtleiaoroltim,  Boduntotlie 
'  n^ra  of  bet  body ;  and  in  comldfitiabta  tiisvot,  tha  Seouitti  qoeen^i  Intarasl  ilHHild  be  ackoow- 
ledgrd  In  dehuH  oT  heirs  of  tiie  bodr  oT  tbe  qnem'a  Mnjee^.  Wen,  God  nid  our  mhiteii  a  biu- 
band,  and  b;  tine  a  sea,  tbu  wa  may  hoye  our  postedly  aball  bave  a  maeetdina  niD«aeiaa.  Tbla 
nuiUtji  l9  too  big  Ibr  weak  iblka,  and  lag  deep  Ibr  ^mple.  Ths  Queea's  HsJeUr  bnoweth  of  it." 
Hardw.  Stale  Pap.  1. 17i  BqtwilhreganliQByerypDiiilrelallnglo  the  Bueccesloo,  EUzabttb  wsi 
BD Jealous  and  so  apt  to  take  ofibnce,  that  her  mnat  confidential  nlniaera  durst  nol  argi:  bet  10 
advance  one  xlep  fiirlber  Uian  ahe  herself  ehoee  lo  go.  Cecil,  mentioning  some  Bclieme  abont  tbe 
mMflfflion,  if  ibequecneliould  nol  matry  or  leave  isaue,  adds,  wiiii  his  usual  eaulion;  "ThlBMnj 
balb  many  pans ;  but,  Ibt  my  pati,  I  bave  uo  skill  but  in  plain  song.^*    lUd.  178. 
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heart  unwarped  oy  political  interest,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  union  and 
concord,  would  have  appeared  so  obvious  and  natural. 

But,  though  coosiderationsofintcrestfirstoccastoiied  this  rupture  between 
the  British  queens,  rivalsbip  of  another  kind  contributed  to  widen  the 
breach,  aad  female  jealousy  increased  the  violence  of  their  political  hatred. 
Elizabefb,  with  all  those  extraordinary  qualities  by  which  she  equalled  or 
surpassed  such  of  her  sex  aa  have  merited  the  greatest  renown,  discovered 
an  admiration  of  her  own  person,  to  a  degree  which  women  of  ordinary 
understandings  either  do  not  entertain,  or  prudently  endeavour  to  conceal. 
Her  attention  lo  dress,  her  solicitude  to  display  her  charms,  her  love  of 
fiattery,  were  all  excessive.  Nor  were  these  weaknesses  confined  to  Inat 
period  of  life  when  they  are  more  pardonable.  Even  in  very  advanced 
years,  the  wisest  woman  of  thai,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  age,  wore  the 
garb  and  affected  the  manners  of  a  girl,*  Though  Elizabeth  was  as  much 
inferior  to  Mary  in  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  person,  as  she  esceiied  her 
in  political  abilities  and  in  the  arts  of  government,  she  was  weak  enough 
to  compare  herself  with  the  Scottish  queen  ;t  and  as  it  was  impossible 
she  could  be  altogether  ignorant  bow  much  Maiy  gained  by  die  comparison, 
she  envied  and  hated  her  asa  rival  by  whom  she  was  eclipsed.  In  judgiis 
of  the  conduct  of  princes,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  too  much  lo  political 
jnotives.and  loo  little  to  the  passions  which  they  feel  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.  In  order  lo  account  for  Elizabeth's  present  as  well  aa 
subsequent  conduct  towards  Maiy,  we  inusl  not  always  consider  her  as  a 
queen,  we  must  sometimes  regard  her  merely  as  a  woman, 

Elizabeth,  though  no  stranger  to  Maiy's  difficulties  with  respect  lo  the 
treaty,  continued  to  ui^e  her,  bv  repeated  applications,  to  ratify  It.t 
Mary,  under  various  pretences,  still  contrived  to  gain  time,  and  to  elude 
the  request.  But  while  the  one  queen  solicited  with  persevering  importu- 
nity, and  the  other  evaded  with  artful  delay,  they  both  studied  an  extreme 
poliienesa  of  behaviour,  and  loaded  each  other  with  professions  of  sisterly 
love,  with  reciprocal  declarations  of  unchai^eable  esteem  and  amity. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mary  was  convinced,  that  among  princes  these 
expressions  of  friendship  are  commonly  far  distant  from  the  heart.  In 
sailing  from  France  to  Scotland,  the  course  lies  aloi^  the  English  coast. 
In  order  to  be  safe  from  the  insults  of  the  Ei^lish  fleet,  or  in  case  of  tem- 
pestuous weather,  to  secure  a  retreat  in  the  harbours  of  that  kingdom, 
Mary  sent  M.  D'Oysel  to  demand  of  Elizabeth  a  safe  conduct  during  her 
voyage.  This  request,  which  decency  alone  obliged  one  prince  to  grant 
to  another,  Elizabeth  rejected,  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  rise  to  no  slight 
suspicion  of  a  design,  either  to  obstruct  the  passage,  or  to  intercept  the 
person  of  the  Scottish  queen.J 

Mary  in  a  long  conference  with  Throkmorfon,  the  English  ambassador 
in  France,  explained  her  sentiments  concerning  this  ung^enerous  behaviour 
of  his  mistress,  in  a  strainof  dignified  expostulation,  which  conveys  an  idea 
of  her  abilities,  address,  and  spirit,  aa  advantageous  as  any  transaction  in 
her  reign.  Maiy  was  at  that  lime  only  in  her  eighteenth  year;  and  as 
Throkmorton's  account  of  what  passed  in  his  interview  with  her,  is 
addressed  directly  lo  Elizabethjl  that  dexterous  courtier,  we  may  be  well 
assured,  did  not  embellish  the  discourse  of  the  Scottish  queen  with  any 
colouring  loo  favourable. 

Whatever  resentment  Mary  might  feel,  it  did  not  retard  her  departure 
from  France,  She  was  accompanied  lo  Calais,  the  place  where  she 
embarked,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  dignity,  as  the  queen  of  two  pow- 
erful kingdoms.  Six  princesof  Lorrain,her  utcles,  with  many  of  the  most 
eminent  among  the  French  nobles  were  in  her  retinue.    Catherine,  who 

Aatliors,  a.Uc'le  JE.'.fii,  '       t  MeLvii,98.'         J  KeUb',  IS7.  ISO,  fiuj.  4  Ibid.  111.    Camdan 
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secrefly  rejoiced  at  hex  departure,  graced  it  with  every  circumstance  of 
magnificence  and  respect.  After  bidding  adieu  to  her  mourning  attend- 
ants, with  a  sad  heart,  and  eyes  bslhed  m  lears,  IVIaiy  left  that  kingdom, 
the  shm-t  but  only  scene  of  her  life  in  which  fortune  smiled  upon  her. 
While  the  French  coast  continued  in  sight,  she  intently  gazed  upon  it,  and 
musii^,  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  on  that  height  of  fortune  whence  she  had 
fallen,  and  presaging,  perhaps,  tlie  disasters  and  calamities  which  embit- 
tered the  remainder  of  her  days,  she  sighed  often,  and  cried  out  "Fare- 
well, France!  Farewell,  beloved  country,  ivhich  I  shall  never  more 
behold!"  Even  when  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  hid  the  land  from  ber 
view,  she  would  neither  retire  to  the  cabin,  nor  taste  food,  but  commandinff 
a  couch  to  be  placed  on  the  deck,  she  there  waited  the  return  of  day  with 
the  utmost  impatience.  Fortune  soothed  her  on  this  occasion;  the  galley 
made  little  way  during  the  night.  In  the  morning,  the  coast  of  France 
was  still  within  sight,  and  she  continued  to  feed  her  melancholy  with  the 
prospect;  and,  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  distinguish  it,  to  utter  the  same 
tender  expressions  of  regret.*  At  last  a  brisk  gale  arose,  by  the  favour  of 
which  for  some  days,  and  afterwards  under  the  cover  of  a  uiick  fo^,  Mary 
escaped  the  English  fleet,  which,  as  she  apprehended,  lay  in  wait  in  order 
to  intercept  her;T  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  after  an  absence  of 
near  thirteen  years,  landed  safely  at  Leith  in  her  native  kingdom. 

Mary  was  received  by  her  subjects  with  shouts  and  acclamations  of  jt^, 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  welcome  and  rMjard,  But  as  her  arrival 
was  unexpected,  and  no  suitable  preparation  had  been  made  for  it,  they 
could  not,  with  all  their  efforts,  hide  from  her  the  poverty  of  the  countn-, 
•e  obliged  to  conduct  her  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house  with  little 


pomp.  The  queen,  accustomed  from  her  infancy  to  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence, and  fond  of  them,  as  was  natural  to  ber  age,  could  not  help 
observing  the  change  in  her  situation,  and  seemed  to  De  deeply  aifectea 


with  iLj 

Never  did  any  prince  ascend  the  thi»ne  at  a  juncture  which  called  for 
more  wisdom  in  council,  or  more  course  and  steadiness  in  action.  The 
rage  of  religious  controversy  was  still  unabated.  The  memory  of  past 
oppression  esasperaled  the  proiesfants  ;  the  smart  of  ancient  injuries  ren- 
dered the  papists  desperate ;  both  were  zealous,  fierce,  and  irreconcilable. 
The  absence  of  their  sovereign  had  accustomed  the  nobles  to  independence ; 
and,  durii^  the  late  commotions,  they  had  acquired  such  an  increase  or 
wealth,  by  the  spoils  of  the  church,  as  threw  great  weight  into  the  scale 
of  the  aristocracy,  which  stood  not  in  need  of  any  accession  of  power. 
The  kingdom  had  long  been  under  the  government  of  regents,  who  exer- 
cised a  delegated  jurisdiction,  attended  with  little  authority,  and  which 


last  years,  without  a     „      .  .         , 

or  even  the  form,  of  a  regular  govemment.J  A  licentious  spirit,  tlll■^^^ 
quaintedwithsubordinafion,  and  disdaining  the  restraints  of  law  andjustice, 
had  spread  through  aU  ranks  of  men.  The  influence  of  France,  the  ancient 
ally  oT  the  kingdom,  was  withdrawn  or  despised.  The  English,  of  ene- 
mies become  confederates,  bad  grown  into  confidence  with  the  nation,  and 

*  BiRBtome,  4fl3.    He  (iIiumII' was  In  Ihe  same  galley  with  Uie  aaeen. 

Hsh  fleet  10  Imciceiil  Mary,  This,  however,  aeema  lo  bn  doubW.  Eliisbeili  Bositlvely  asaetB 
UiBl,  at  the  request  of  ibe  king  of  Spain,  she  liad  fitted  out  a  few  eliipe  of  slender  laice,  la  order  lo 
eleartlteDartowaeaaofpirateSjWlilcbini^tedLhein^  aDdslieappealsrorilic  Inittiortliisfo  Mary's 

"ttie<|a»ea'as1ilii>i,iv1tiislin8isapaiiUiB>eailacleaDaeiheioofpirBtts,9aw  her  [I.  e.  Mary],  aEd 
ralntfld  bea  g^l^a,  and  itBflii^  nei  ahlpi  axandned  Iheid  of  foTales,  and  A' — -— -*  '^'™'  "'^'•"" 


, a J-,  ,uid  idnlnE  nei  riilpi  axandned  Iheid  of  pTales,  and  diaoiiBsed  Ihem  oendy. 

One  Bcotdflb  Ehlp  Uiey  decaJncd  as  T&hemently  Hiupecled  of  ^racy/'  llaid.  State  Papas,!.  170. 
Caatdnsu,  who  accompanted  Hary  In  Ihia  voy we,  confltioa  &ecbcanataaceof  bargaUetsMa' 
hnightrflbeEi^lUhfloBt.    M ■■'■■■  -■  '" 
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had  gained  an  ascendant  over  all  ils  councils.  The  Scottish  monarchs  did 
not  derive  more  splendour  or  power  from  Ihe  friendship  of  the  former  than 
they  had  reason  to  dread  injury  and  diminution  from  the  interposition  of 
the  latter.  Every  consideration,  wliefher  of  interest  or  of  self-preservation, 
obliged  Elizabeth  to  depress  the  royal  authority  in  Scotland,  and  to  create 
the  prince  perpetual  difficulties,  by  fomenting  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  people. 

In  this  posture  were  the  affairs  of  Scotland  when  the  administration  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  young  queen,  not  nineteen  years  of  age,  unacquainted 
with  the  manneis  and  laws  of  her  couiitiy,  a  stranger  to  her  subjects,  with- 
out experience,  without  allies,  and  almost  without  a  friend. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Mary's  situation  we  find  some  circumstances 
which,  tliou^h  they  did  not  balance  these  disadvantages,  contribu led  how- 
ever to  alleviate  them ;  and,  with  skilful  management  might  have  produced 
great  effecta.  Her  subjects,  unaccustomed  so  long  to  Ihe  residence  of  their 
prince,  were  not  only  dazzled  by  the  novelty  and  ^lendour  of  the  royal 
presence,  but  inspired  with  awe  and  reverence.    Besides  the  places  of 

Slower  and  profit  bestowed  by  the  favour  of  a  prince,  his  protection,  his 
amiliarity,  and  even  his  smiles,  confer  honour  and  win  the  hearts  of  men. 
From  all  comers  of  the  kingdom  the  cobles  crowded  to  testify  their  duly 
and  affection  to  their  sovereign,  and  studied  by  every  art  to  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  past  misconduct,  and  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  future  merit.  The 
amusements  and  gayety  of  he^  court,  which  was  filled  willi  the  most 
accomplished  of  (he  French  nobility,  who  had  attended  her,  began  to  sofien 
and  polish  the  rude  manners  of  the  nation.  Mary  herself  possessed  many 
of  those  qualifications  which  raise  affection  and  procure  esteem.  The 
beauty  and  gracefulness  of  her  person  drew  univerMl  admiration,  the  ele- 
gance and  politeness  of  her  manneiB  commanded  general  respect.  To  all 
uie  charms  of  her  own  sex  she  added  many  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
other.  The  prioress  she  had  made  in  all  the  arts  ancf  sciences,  which 
were  then  deemed  necessary  or  ornamenial,  was  far  beyond  what  is  com- 
monly attained  by  princes ;  and  all  her  other  qualities  were  rendered  more 
agreeable  by  a  courteous  affabilih-,  which,  without  lessening  the  d%nity 
of  a  prince,  steals  on  the  hearts  of^ subjects  with  a  bewitchirig  insinuation. 

From  these  cireumslances,  notwithstanding  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs  at  Maiy's  return  into  Scotland ;  notwithstanding  the  clouds  which 
gathered  on  every  hand,  a  political  observer  would  have  predicted  a  very 
aifferent  issue  of  her  reign ;  and,  whatever  sudden  gusts  of  faction  he 
might  have  expected,  he  would  never  have  dreaded  the  destructive  vio- 
.ence  of  that  storm  which  followed. 

While  all  parties  were  contending  who  should  discover  the  most  dutiful 
attachment  to  the  queen,  the  zealous  and  impatient  spirit  of  Ihe  ace  broke 
out  in  a  remarftahle  instance.  On  the  Sunday  afler  her  arrival  the  queen 
commanded  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  her  palace.  The  first 
rumour  of  thi*  occasioned  a  secret  murmuring  amoig  the  protestanls  who 
attended  the  court ;  complaints  and  threatenii^  soon  followed ;  the  servants 
belonging  lo  the  chapel  were  insulted  and  abused  ;  and,  if  the  prior  of  St. 
Andrew's  had  not  seasonably  interposed,  the  noters  might  have  proceeded 
to  the  utmost  excesses.* 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  under  circumstances  so 
very  different,  to  conceive  the  violence  of  that  zeal  against  popery  which 
then  possessed  the  nation.  Every  instance  of  condescension  to  Ihe  papists 
was  deemed  an  act  of  aposlacy,  and  the  toleralion  of  a  single  mass  pro- 
nounced to  be  more  formidable  to  the  nalion  than  the  invasion  of  fen 
thousand  armed  men.t  Under  the  influence  of  these  opmions  many  Pro- 
testants would  have  ventured  to  go  dangerous  lengths;  and,  witbouf 
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attempting  to  convince  their  sovereign  bv  aigumen^  or  to  leclaim  her  by 
indulgence,  would  have  abruptly  denied  her  the  liberty  of  worshipping 
God  m  that  manner  vrhich  alone  she  thought  acceptable  to  him.  But  the 
prior  of  Sl  Andrew's,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  not  only  restrained 
this  impetuom  spirit,  but,  in  spite  of  the  murmuis  of  the  people  and  the 
eKclamatioos  of  the  preachers,  obtained  for  the  queen  and  her  domestics  (he 
undisturbed  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Near  a  hundred  years  after 
(his  period,  when  (he  violence  of  re%ious  aDimosities  had  begun  to  sub- 
side, when  time  and  the  prepress  of  learning  had  enlarged  the  views  of 
the  human  mind,  an  English  House  of  Commons  refused  to  indulge  the 
wife  of  their  sovereign  in  the  private  use  of  the  mass.  The  protestant 
Jeaders  deserve,  on  this  occasion,  the  praise  both  of  wisdom  and  of  mode- 
ration for  conduct  so  different.  But,  at  the  same  lime,  whoever  reflects 
upon  the  encroaching  and  sanguinai^  spirit  of  popery  hi  that  age,  will  he 
far  from  treating  the  fears  and  caution  of  the  more  zealous  reformers  as 
alt^efher  imaginary,  and  destitute  of  any  real  foundation. 

The  leaders  of  tue  protestanta,  however,  by  this  prudent  compliance 
with  the  prejudices  of  their  sovereign,  obtained  from  her  a  proclamation 
highly  favourable  to  their  religion,  which  was  issued  six  days  after  her 
arrival  in  Scotland  [Aug.  25],  The  reformed  doctrine,  (hough  established 
over  all  the  kingdom  by  the  parliament,  which  met  in  consequence  of  (he 
treaty  of  pacification,  had  never  received  the  countenance  or  sanction  of 
roycd  authority.  In  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  those  who  had  embraced 
that  doctrine,  and  to  remove  any  dread  of  molestation  which  they  mi^ht 
enterlain,  Mary  dedarei^  "  that  until  she  should  take  final  orders  concerning 
religion,  with  advice  of  parliament,  any  attempt  to  alter  or  subvert  the 
rel^ton  which  she  found  universally  practised  in  the  realm,  should  be 
deemed  a  capital  crime."*  Next  year  a  second  proclamation  to  the  same 
effect  was  published.t 

The  queen,  conformably  to  the  plan  which  had  been  concerted  in  France, 
committed  the  administration  of  affairs  entirely  lo  protestants.  Her  council 
was  filled  with  the  most  eminent  persons  of  tliat  party ;  not  a  single  papist 
was  admitted  into  any  degree  of  confidence.|:  The  prior  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  Haitland  of  Iiethington  seemed  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the  queen's 
affection,  and  possessed  all  the  power  as  well  as  reputation  of  favourite 
ministers.    Her  choice  could  not  have  fallen  upon  persons  more  acceptable 


not  fail  of  gaining  Ihe  affection  of  her  subjects,5  the  firmest  foundation  of 
a  prince's  power,  and  the  only  genuine  source  of  his  happiness  and  glory. 

A  cordial  reconcilement  with  Elizabe(h  was  another  object  of  great 
importance  lo  Mary;  and  though  she  seems  to  have  bad  it  much  at  heart, 
in  the  beginning  of  her  administration,  to  accomplish  such  a  desirable  con- 
junction, yet  many  events  occurred  to  widen  rather  (hantoclose  ihe  breach. 
The  formal  offices  of  friendship,  however,  are  seldom  neglected  among 
princes  ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  attempted  so  openly  lo  obstruct  the 
queen's  voyage  into  Scotland,  did  not  fail,  a  (ew  days  after  her  arrival,  to 
command  Randolph  to  congratulate  her  safe  return.  Maiy,  that  she  might 
he  on  equal  terms  with  hen  sent  Mailland  to  the  En^ish  court,  with  many 
monious  expressions  of  regard  for  Elizaheth.il  Both  the  ambassadors 
.  __5  received  with  the  utmost  civility;  and  on  each  side  the  professions 
of  kindness,  as  they  were  made  with  little  sincerity,  were  listened  to  with 
proportional  credit. 

Both  were  intrusted,  however,  with  something  more  than  mere  matter 
of  ceremony,  Randolph  urged  Mary,  with  fresh  importunity,  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh.    Maitland  endeavoured  to  amuse  Elizabeth,  by  apo- 
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iogizing  for  the  dilatoiy  conduct  of  iiis  mistress  with  regard  to  that  pumt 
The  mulliplicity  of  public  affairs  since  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  Ibe  im 
poriance  of  the  question  in  dispute,  and  (he  absence  of  many  nohlemcn, 
with  whom  she  was  obliged  in  decency  to  consult,  were  the  prelences 
■•ffered  in  excuse  for  her  conduct ;  the  real  causes  of  it  were  those  which 
have  already  been  mentioned.  But,  in  order  to  eslricate  herself  out  of 
these  difficulties,  info  which  the  treaty  of  EdJnbuigh  had  led  her,  Majy 
was  brought  to  yield  a  point,  which  Ibrmerlyshe  seemed  determined  never 
to  give  up.  She  instructed  Maitland  to  signify  her  willin^ss  to  disclaim 
apy  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
lives  of  her  posterity;  if,  in  failure  of  these,  she  were  declared  next  heir 
by  an  act  of  parliament,* 

Reasonable  as  this  proposal  might  appear  to  Mary,  who  thereby  pre- 
cluded herself  from  disfurbii^  Elizabeth's  possession  of  the  throne,  nothii^ 
could  be  more  inconsistent  with  Elizabeth's  interest,  or  more  con tradictoiy 
to  a  passion  which  predominated  in  the  character  of  that  princess.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  great  qualities  which  threw  such  lustre  on  her  reign, 
we  may  observe,  that  she  was  tinctured  with  a  jealousy  of  her  right  to 
the  crown,  which  often  betrayed  her  into  mean  and  ungenerous  actions, 
The  peculiarity  of  her  situation  heightened,  no  doubt,  and  increased,  but 
did  not  infuse,  Ibis  _pa3sion.     It  descended  to  her  from  Henry  VII.  her 

frandfatber,  whom,  in  several  features  of  his  (haracter,  she  nearly  resem- 
led.  Like  him,  she  suffered  the  title  by  which  she  held  the  crown  to 
remain  ambiguous  and  controverted,  rather  than  submit  it  to  parllamentaiy 
discussion,  or  derive  any  addition  to  her  r^bt  from  such  authority.  Like 
him,  she  observed  every  pretender  to  the  succession,  not  only  with  that 
attention  which  prudence  prescribes,  but  with  that  aversion  which  suspicion 
inspires.  The  present  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  right  of  succession 
operated  for  Elizabeth's  advantage,  both  on  her  subjects  and  on  her  rivals. 
Among  the  former,  every  lover  of  his  country  regarded  her  life  as  the 
great  security  of  the  national  tranquillity ;  and  chose  rather  to  acknowled°;e 
a  title  which  was  dubious  than  to  search  for  one  that  was  unknown.  The 
latter,  while  nothing  was  deckled,  were  held  in  dependence,  and  obliged 
to  court  her.  The  manner  in  which  she  received  this'  ill-timed  proposal 
of  the  Scottish  queen  was  no  other  than  might  have  been  expected.  She 
rejected  it  in  a  peremptory  tone,  with  many  expressions  of  a  resolution 
never  to  permit  a  point  of  so  much  delicacy  to  be  touched. 

Sept.  1.]  About  this  time  the  queen  made  her  public  entry  into  Edinbutgh 
with  great  pomp.  Nothing  was  neglected  that  could  expres  the  duty  and 
affection  ofthe  citizens  towards  their  sovereign.  But,  amidst  these  de- 
monstrations of  regard,  the  genius  and  sentiments  of  the  nation  discovered 
themselves  in  a  circumstance,  which,  though  inconsiderable,  ought  not  be 
overlooked.  As  it  was  the  mode  of  the  times  to  exhibit  mairf  pageants  at 
every  public  solemnity,  most  of  these,  on  this  occasion,  were  contrived  to 
be  representations  of  the  vengeance  which  the  Almighfr  had  inflicted  upon 
idolaters.!  Even  while  they  studied  to  amuse  and  to  flatter  the  queen,  her 
subjects  could  not  refrain  from  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  that  religion 
which  she  professed. 

Torestore  the  regularadministration  of  justice,  and  to  reform  the  internal 
policy  of  the  country,  became  the  next  object  of  the  queen's  care.  The 
laws  enacted  for  preservation  of  public  order,  and  the  security  of  private 
property,  were  nearly  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in  evety  other  civilized 
country.  But  the  nature  of  the  Scottish  cjinstilulion,  the  feebleness  of 
/egal  authority,  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  the  violence  of  faction, 
and  the  fierce  manners  oi  the  people,  rendered  the  execution  of  these  laws 
feeble,  irregular,  and  partial.    In  the  counties  which  border  on  England, 
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tills  defect  was  most  apparent ;  and  tiie  consequences  of  it  moat  sensibly 
felt  The  inhabitaiila,  slrangera  to  iiiduslry,  aveise  from  labour,  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  arts  of  peace,  subsisted  chiefly  by  spoil  and  pillage , 
and,  being  confederated  in  septs  or  clans,  comnntted  these  excesses  not 
only  with  impunity,  but  even  with  honour.  Durii^  the  unsettled  stale  of 
the  kingdom  irom  the  death  of  James  V.  this  dangerous  license  had  grown 
to  an  unusual  height ;  and  the  inroads  and  rapine  of  those  freebooters  were 
become  no  less  intolerable  to  their  own  countryroen  than  to  the  Ei^lish. 
To  restrain  and  punish  these  outrages  was  an  action  equally  popular  in 
both  kingdoms.  The  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  the  person  chosen  for  this 
important  service,  and  extraordinary  powers,  tcgether  with  the  tifle  of  the 
queen's  lieutenant,  were  vested  in  him  for  that  purpose. 

Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  to  men  accustomed  to  r^ular  govern- 
ment, than  the  preparations  made  on  this  occasion.  They  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  rudest  and  moat  imperfect  state  of  society.  The 
freeholders  of  eleven  several  counties,  with  all  their  followers  completely 
armed,  were  summoned  to  assbt  the  lieutenant  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office.  Every  thing  resembled  a  military  expedition,  rather  than  the  pro- 
gress of  a  court  of  justice.*  The  prior  executed  his  commission  wifhsuch 
T^our  and  prudence  as  acquired  him  a  great  increase  of  reputation  and 
popularity  amoi^  his  countrymen.  Numbers  of  (he  banditti  suffered  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes  i  and,  by  the  impartial  and  rigorous  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  order  and  tranquillity  were  restored  to  Inat  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

During  the  absence  of  Ihe  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  leaders  of  the 
popish  faction  seem  to  have  taken  some  steps  towards  insinuating  them- 
selves into  the  queen's  favour  and  confidence. t  But  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  the  most  remarkable  pereon  in  the  party  for  abilitiesand  political 
address,  was  received  with  little  favour  at  court ;  and,  whatever  secret 
partiali^  the  queen  might  have  towards  those  who  professed  the  same 
religion  with  herself,  she  discovered  no  inclination  at  that  time  to  take  the 
administration  of  aflairs  out  of  the  hands  to  which  she  had  already  com- 
mitted it. 

The  cold  reception  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  was  owing  to  his 
connexion  with  Ibe  house  of  Hamilton ;  from  which  the  queen  was  much, 
alienated.  The  duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  could  never  foigive  the 
zeal  with  which  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  and  his  son  the  earl  of  Arrai» 
had  espoused  (he  cause  of  the  congregation.  Princes  seldom  view  their 
successors  williout  jealousy  aod  distrust.  The  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  per- 
haps, dreaded  the  duke  as  a  rival  in  power.  All  these  causes  concurred 
in  infusing  into  the  queen's  mind  an  aversion  for  that  family.  The  duke,, 
indulgii^  his  love  oi  retirement,  lived  at  a  distance  from  court,  without 
'"■'■"g  pains  to  insinuate  himself  into  favour;  and  (hough  the  earlof  Arran- 


lakuM;  pi. -_-,  „ -  .   . 

openfy  aspired  to  marry  the  queen,  he,  by  a  moat  unpardonable  act  of 
: A „„.  ,1, '-nobler ''  -'■--■--'■—  — ■- ■ -■   ^' — '- 

it,  entirely  ft 
the  aordid  parsimony  of  his  father  obliged  him  either  to  hide  himself  in 


imprudence,  was  the  only  nobleman  of  distinction  who  opposed  Mary's 
enjoying  the  exercise  of"^her  religion;  and,  by  rashly  entering  a  public 
protestation  against  it,  entirely  forfeited  her  favour.J    A(  (he  same  time. 


e  retirement,  or  to  appear  in  a  manner  unbecoming  his  dignity  a; 
pnnce  of  the  blood,  or  his  high  pretensions  as  suitor  to  the  queen. §  fiis 
love  inflamed  by  disappointment,  and  his  impatience  exasperated  by 
neglect,  preyed  graduaJly  on  his  reason,  and,  after  many  extravaganc'es, 
broke  out  at  last  in  ungovernable  frenzy. 

Dec.  20j  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  convention  of  estates  was 
held,  chiefly  on  account  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  assembly  of  tlie 
church,  which  sat  at  the  same  time,  presented  a  petition,  conlainii^  many 
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demands  with  respect  to  the  suppressii^  of  popeiy,  the  encouraging  tha 

?rotesfant  religion,  and  the  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergj'  * 
'he  last  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  the  steps  taken  towards-  it 
deserve  to  be  traced. 

Though  the  number  of  protestanf  preachers  was  now  considerably 
increased,  many  more  were  still  wanted,  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom. 
No  legal  provision  having  been  made  for  them,  ihey  had  hitherto  drawn  a 
scanty  and  precarious  suhsistence  from  the  benevolence  of  (heir  people. 
To  suffer  the  ministers  of  an  established  church  to  continue  in  this  state  of 
indigence  and  dependence  was  an  indecency  equally  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  rel^ion  and  to  the  maxims  of  sound  policy;  and  would  have 
justified  all  the  imputations  of  avarice  with  which  the  reformation  was  then 
.oaded  by  its  enemies.  The  revenues  of  the  popish  church  were  the  only 
iund  which  could  be  employed  fw  their  relief;  nut,  during  the  three  !ast 
years,  the  state  of  these  was  greatly  altered.  A  great  majority  of  abhots, 
priors,  and  other  heads  of  religious  nouses,  had,  eiUier  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
■or  from  views  of  interest,  renounced  the  errors  of  popery;  and,  notwith 
standing  ibis  chaise  in  their  sentiments,  they  retained  their  ancient  reve- 
nues. Almost  the  whole  order  of  bishops,  and  several  of  the  other  dignita- 
lies,  still  adhered  to  (he  Romish  superstition ;  and,  though  debarrea  fmm 
■every  spiritual  function,  continued  to  enjoy  the  temporalities  of  their  bene- 
fices. Some  laymen,  especially  those  who  had  been  active  in  promoting 
Ihe  reformation,  had,  under  various  pretences,  and  amidst  the  license  of 
■civil  wars,  got  into  their  hands  possessions  which  belonged  to  the  church. 
Thus,ljefore  anypart  of  (he  ancient  ecclesiasdcal  revenues  could  be  applied 
towards  the  mamtenance  of  the  protestant  ministers,  many  different  interests 
-were  (o  be  adjusted ;  many  claims  to  be  examined ;  and  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  the  two  contendii^  parties  required  the  application  of  a  delicate 
jiand.  After  much  contention,  the  followiiw'  plan  was  approved  ty  a 
majority  of  voices,  and  acquiesced  in  even  by  the  popish  cleigy  them- 
selves. An  exact  account  oflbe  value  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  throughout 
the  kirgdom  was  appointed  to  be  taken.  The  present  incumbents,  to 
whatever  par^  they  adhered,  were  allowed  to  keep  possession;  two-thirds 
'of  their  whole  revenue  were  reserved  for  their  own  use,  the  remainder  was 
■annexed  to  the  crown ;  and  out  of  that  the  queen  imdertook  to  assign  a  suffi- 
■cient  maintenance  for  the  protestant  clei^.t 

As  most  of  the  bishops  and  several  of  the  other  dignitaries  were  still 
firmly  attached  to  the  popish  religion,  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  order, 
rather  than  an  act  of  such  extiaordinary  indulgence,  might  have  been 
■expected  fit)m  the  zeal  of  ihe  preachers,  and  from  (hat  spirit  whicli  had 
hitherto  animated  the  nation.  But,  on  this  occasion,  other  principles 
obstructed  the  operations  of  such  as  were  purely  religious.  ZeaTfor 
liberty,  and  (he  love  of  wealth,  two  passitms  extremely  opposite,  concurred 
in  determining  (he  protestant  leaders  to  fall  in  with  tliis  plan,  which 
deviated  so  manifestly  from  the  maxims  by  which  they  had  hitherto  regu 
lated  their' conduct. 

If  the  reformers  had  been  allowed  to  act  without  control,  and  to  level  all 
distinctions  in  (he  church,  the  great  revenues  annexed  to  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities could  not,  with  any  colour  of  justice,  have  been  retained  by  those  ir 


whose  hantls  they  now  were  ;  hut  must  either  have  been  distributed  amoi^ 
Ihe  protestant  cleigy,  who  performed  all  religious  offices,  or  must  hate 
iallen  to  the  queen,  from  the  nounty  of  whose  ancestors  tlie  greater  part  of 


JB  originally  derived.    The  former  scheme,  however  suitable  to  the 

I'eligious  spirit  of  many  among  the  people,  was  attended  with  manifold 
danger.  The  popish  ecclesiastics  had  acquired  a  share  in  the  national 
property,    which  far  exceeded  the  proportion  that  was  consistent  with  the 


*  Keilb.SlJ        t  Ibid  Append,  r 
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happiness  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  nobles  were  delermined  to  guaid  against 
this  evil,  bypreTenlii^  the  return  of  those  possessions  into  the  handsof  the 
church.  Nor  was  the  latter,  which  exposed  the  constifution  to  more  imnii- 
neni  hazard,  to  be  avoided  with  less  care.  Even  that  circumscribed  prero- 
gative, which  the  Scottish  kings  possessed,  was  the  object  of  jealousy  to 
the  nobles.  If  Ihey  had  allowed  the  crown  to  seize  the  spoils  of  the 
church,  such  an  increase  of  power  must  have  followed  that  accession  of 
property  as  would  have  raised  the  royal  authority  above  control,  and  have 
rendered  the  most  limited  prince  in  Europe  the  most  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent. The  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  presented  a  recent  and  alarming 
example  of  this  nature.  The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon  that  prince, 
from  the  suppression  of  the  monasleries,  not  only  changed  the  maxims  of 
his  government,  but  the  temper  of  his  mind  ;  and  he  who  had  formerly  sub- 
mitted to  his  parliaments,  and  courted  his  people,  dictated  from  that  time 
to  the  former  with  intolerable  insolence,  and  tyrannized  over  the  latter  with 
unprecedented  authority.  And  if  his  policy  had  not  been  extremely  short- 
sighted, if  he  had  not  squandered  what  he  acquired,  with  a  profusion  equal 
to  his  rapaciousness,  ajid  which  defeated  his  ambition,  he  might  have 
established  despotism  in  England  en  a  basis  so  broad  and  strong  as  all  the 
efforts  of  the  subjects  would  never  have  been  able  to  shake.  In  Scotland, 
where  the  riches  of  the  clei^  bore  as  great  a  pixjportion  to  the  wealth  of 
the  kingdom,  the  acquisition  of  church  lands  would  have  been  oi'  no  less 
importance  to  the  crown,  and  no  less  fatal  lo  the  aristocracy.  The  nobles, 
for  this  reason,  guarded  against  such  an  increase  of  the  royal  power,  and 
therebj;  secured  their  own  independence. 

Avarice  mingled  itself  with  tneir  concern  for  the  interest  of  their  order 
The  reunilii^  the  possessions  of  the  church  lo  the  crown,  or  the  bestowing 
themon  the  protestant  cle^y,  would  have  been  a  fatal  blow,  both  lo  tliose 
nobles  who  had,  by  fraud  or  violence,  seizea  part  of  these  revenues,  and  to 
those  abbots  and  priors  who  had  totally  renounced  their  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter. Bui  as  the  plan  which  was  projJosed  gave  some  Sanction  to  their 
usurpation,  Ihey  promoted  it  with  their  utmost  influence.  The  popish 
ecclesiastics,  though  the  lopping  off  a  third  of  their  revenues  was  by  no 
means  i^reeable  to  Ihem,  consented,  under  their  present  circumstances,  to 
sacrifice  a  part  of  their  possessions,  in  order  lo  purchase  the  secure  enjer)'- 
menf  of  the  remaind  d     f      rt    ming  the  whole  irrecoverably  lost, 

they  considered  what  th  y  co  1 1  retrieve  as  so  much  gain.     Many  of 

the  ancient  dignitarie  m        f    oble  birth ;  and,  as  they  no  longer 

entertained  hopes  of  est  g  th  pop  sh  religion,  they  wished  their  own 
relations,  rather  than  th  row  th  protestant  clere^)  to  be  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  th  h  b  Th  y  connived,  for  this  reason,  at  the 
encroachments  of  the  bl  th  y  n  aided  their  avarice  and  violence  ; 
they  dealt  out  the  pat  y  f  tl  1  rch  amoi^  their  own  relations,  and, 
by  granting  fius  and  perpetual  leases  of  lands  and  fifhes,  gave,  to  the 
utmostoftneir  power,  some  colour  of  legal  possession  to  what  was  formerly 
mere  usurpation.  Many  vestiges  of  such  alienation  still  remain.*  The 
nobles,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  incumbents,  daily  extended  their  en- 
croachments, and  gradually  stripped  the  ecclesiastics  of  their  richest  and 
most  valuable  possessions.  Even  that  third  part,  which  was  given  ifl)  in 
order  to  silence  the  clamours  of  the  protestant  clergy,  and  to  be  some  equi  ■ 
valent  lo  the  crown  forits  claims,  amounted  to  no  considerable  sum.  The 
ikirdi  due  by  the  more  powerful  nobles,  especially  by  such  as  had  embraced 
the  reformation,  were  almost  universally  remitted.  Others,  by  producing 
fraudulent  metals ;  by  estimatii^  the  corn,  and  other  payments  in  kind,  at 
an  under  value ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  collectors,  greatly  diminished 
the  cbaige  against  themselves  :f  and  the  nobles  had  much  reason  to  be  satis 
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lied  with  a  device  which,  at  so  small  expense,  secured  to  them  such  valu- 
able possessiotis. 

Nor  were  the  prolestant  clergy  considerable  gainers  by  this  new  regu- 
lation ;  the^  found  it  to  be  a  more  eaSy  matter  to  kindle  zeal  than  to  extin- 
guish avarice.  Those  very  men,  whom  formerly  tliey  had  swayed  with 
absolute  authority,  were  now  deaf  to  all  their  remonstrances.  The  prior 
of  Si.  Andrew's,  the  earl  of  Ai^ll,  the  ear!  of  Morton,  and  Maitland,  all  the 
most  zealous  leaders  of  the  cor^regation,  were  appointed  to  assign,  or  as 
it  was  called,  to  modify  their  stipends.  A  hundred  merks  Scottish  was  the 
allowance  which  their  liberality  afforded  to  the  generality  of  ministers. 
To  a  few  three  hundred  merks  were  granted.*  About  twenty-four  thou- 
sand pounds  Scottish  appears  to  have  oeen  the  whole  sum  allotted  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  national  church  established  by  laiv,  and  esteemed 
throughout  the  kingdom  the  true  church  of  God.f  Even  this  sum  was  paid 
with  little  exactness,  and  the  ministers  were  kept  in  the  same  poverty  and 
dependence  as  formerly. 

1562.]  The  gentleness  of  the  queen's  administration,  and  the  elegance 
of  her  court,  had  mitigated,  in  some  degree,  the  ferodly  of  the  nobles,  and 
accustomed  them  to  greater  mildness  and  humanity;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  her  presence  and  authoiily  were  a  check  to  ineir  factious  and  lumul- 
tuaiy  spirit.  But,  as  the  state  of  ordgr  and  tranquillity  was  not  nalural  to 
the  feudal  aristocracy,  it  could  not  be  of  long^  continuance  j  and  this  year 
became  remarkable  ior  the  most  violent  eruptions  of  intestine  discord  and 
animosity. 

AmMK'  the  great  and  independent  nobility  of  Scotland,  a  monarch  could 
possess  little  authority,  and  esercise  no  extensive  or  rigorous  jurisdiction. 
The  interfering  of  interest,  the  unsettled  state  of  property,  the  frequency 
of  public  commotions,  and  the  fierceness  of  their  own  manners  sowed 
among  the  great  families  the  seeds  of  many  quarrels  and  conlenlioiis 
These,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  frequently  decided  not  by  law 
but  by  violence.  The  offended  baron,  without  having:  recourse  to  th( 
monarch,  or  acknowledging  his  superior  authority,  assembled  his  own  fol- 
lowers, and  invaded  the  lands  of  bis  rival  in  a  hostile  manner.  Tog'ether 
with  his  estate  and  honours,  every  nobleman  transmitted  some  hereditary 
feud  to  his  posterity,  who  were  bound  in  honour  to  adopt  and  to  prosecute 
it  with  unabated  rancour. 

Such  a  dissension  had  subsisted  between  the  house  of  Hamilton  and  the 
earl  of  Bothwelj,  and  was  heightened  by  mutual  injuries  durii^  the  late 
commotions.j  The  eail  of  Arrati  and  Bothwell  happenii^  to  attend  the 
court  at  the  same  time,  their  followers  quarrelled  frequently  in  the  streets 
of  Edinbuigh,  [February]  and  exdled  dangerous  tumults  in  that  city.  At 
last,  the  mediation  of  their  friends,  particularly  of  Knox,  brought  about  a 
reconcilement,  but  an  unfortunate  one  to  both  these  noblemen. j"^ 

A  few  days  after,  Aixan  came  to  Knox,  and,  with  the  utma't  terror  and 
confusion,  confessed  first  to  him,  and  then  to  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  that, 
m  order  to  obtain  the  sole  direction  of  affairs,  Bothwell,  and  bis  kinsmen 
the  Hamillons,  bad  conspired  to  murder  the  prior,  Maitland,  and  the  other 
favourites  of  the  queen.  The  duke  of  Chalelberault  regarded  the  prior 
as  a  rival,  who  had  supplanted  him  in  the  queen's  favour,  and  who  filled 
that  place  at  the  helm,  which  he  imagined  to  be  doe  to  himself,  as  first 
prince  of  the  blood.  Bothwell,  on  account  of  the  personal  iiijuries  which 
be  had  received  from  the  prior  during  the  hostile  operations  of  the  two 
contending  parlies,  was  no  less  exasperated  against  him.  But  whelhei  he 
and  the  Hamiltons  had  G^reed  to  cement  their  new  alliance  with  the  blood 
of  theic  common  enemy,  or  wbether  the  conspiracy  existed  only  in  the 
frantic  and  disordered  imagination  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  it  is  impossible. 
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amidst  ibe  ctwifradiction  of  historians  and  the  defectiveness  of  recci^, 
(Kjsitively  to  determine.  Among:  men  inflamed  with  resentmenl  and  impa- 
tient for  revenge,  rash  expressions  might  be  uttered,  and  violent  and  cri- 
minal espedienls  proposed ;  and  on  that  foundation  Arran's  distempered 
iancy  mtt;ht  rear  the  whole  superstructure  of  s  conspiracy.  All  the  per- 
sons accused  denied  their  guilt  with  the  utmost  coofiaence.  But  the 
known  characters  of  the  men,  and  the  fiolent  spirit  of  the  age,  added 
greatly  to  the  probability  of  iheaccusationjandabundanllyjustiiylhecon- 
duct  of  the  queen's  ministers,  who  confined  Bothwell,  Arran,  and  a  few  ot 
the  ringleaders  in  separate  prisons,  and  obliged  the  duke  to  surrender  the 
siroig  casfle  of  Dumbarton,  which  be  had  held  ever  since  the  lime  of  his 
resigning  the  office  of  regent.* 

'ITie  designs  of  tlie  earl  of  Huntly  against  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  were 
deeper  laid,  and  produced  more  memorable  and  more  tragical  events. 
Gfeorge  Gordon  eaS  of  Huntly,  having  been  one  of  the  nobles  who  con- 
spired against  James  III.,  and  who  raised  his  son  James  IV,  to  the  throne, 
enjoyed  a  great  share  in  the  confidence  of  that  generous  prince  .t  By  his 
bouiriv,  great  accessions  of  wealth  and  power  were  added  to  a  family 
already  opulent  and  powerfLil.  On  the  death  of  that  monarch,  Alexander 
the  next  earl,  being  appointed  lord-iieutenant  of  all  the  counties  beyond 
Forth,  left  the  other  nobles  to  contend  for  offices  at  court  ;  and  retiring  to 
the  norlhj  where  his  estate  and  influence  lay,  resided  (here  in  a  kind  of 
princely  independence.  The  chieftains  in  that  part  of  the  kii^dom  dreaded 
the  growing  dominion  of  such  a'  dangerous  neighhour,  but  were  unable  to 
prevent  his  encroachments.  Some  of  his  rivals  he  secretly  undermined, 
others  be  subdued  by  open  force.  His  estate  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  subject,  and  his  superiorities  and  jurisdictions  extended  over  manj^ 
of  the  northern  counties.  With  power  and  possessions  so  extensive,  under 
two  long  and  feeble  minorities,  and  amidst  tbe  shock  of  civil  commotions, 
the  earls  of  Huntly  might  have  indulged  the  most  elevated  hopes.  But, 
happily  for  the  crowi^  an  active  and  enfeiprising  spirit  was  not  the  cha- 
racteristic of  that  family ;  and,  whatever  object  their  ambition  might  have 
in  view,  they  chose  ratner  to  acquire  it  by  political  address  than  to  seize 
it  openly  and  by  force  of  arms. 

The  conduct  of  George  the  present  earl,  during  the  late  commotions, 
had  been  perfectly  suitable  to  the  cbatacler  of  tbe  family  in  that  age, 
dubious,  variable,  and  crafty.  While  the  success  of  the  lords  of  tbe  con- 
gregation was  uncertain,  he  assisted  the  queen  regent  in  her  attempts  to 
cnKh  them.  When  their  affairs  put  on  a  better  aspect,  be  pretended  to 
join  them,  but  never  heartily  favoured  their  cause.  He  was  courted  and 
ffeared  by  each  of  the  contending;  parties ;  both  connived  at  his  encroacb- 
menls  in  the  north ;  and  by  artifice  and  force,  which  he  well  knew  how  to 
employ  alternately  and  in  their  proper  places,  he  added  eveiy  day  to  the 
exorbitant  power  and  wealth  which  he  possessed. 

He  observed  the  growing  reputation  and  authority  of  the  prior  of  St 
Andrew's  with  tbe  greatest  jealousy  and  concern,  and  considered  him  as  a 
rival  who  had  ei^rossed  that  share  in  the  queen's  confidence,  to  which  his 
own  zeal  for  the  popish  religion  seemed  to  give  him  a  preferable  title. 
Personal  injuries  soon  increased  tbe  misunderstandii^  occasioned  by  rival- 
ship  in  jtower.  The  queen  having_  determined  to  reward  the  services  of 
the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  by  creatii^  him  an  earl,  she  made  choice  of 
Mar,  as  the  place  whence  he  should  take  bis  title;  and,  that  he  migh"  be 
better  able  to  support  his  new  honour,  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  same 
time  the  lands  of  that  name.  These  were  part  of  the  royal  demesnes,^ 
but  the  earls  of  Huntly  had  been  permitted,  for  several  years,  to  keep 
possession  of  them.§     [Feb.  1.]  On  this  occasion  the  earl  not  only  corn- 
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plained,  with  some  reason,  of  the  loss  which  he  sustained,  but  had  rea 
cause  to  be  alarmed  at  the  intnisioD  of  a  formidable  neighbour  into  the 
lieart  of  his  territories,  who  might  be  able  to  rival  his  power,  and  excite  his 
oppressed  vassals  to  shake  off  Lis  yoke. 

June  27.]  An  incident,  vi-hich  happened  soon  after,  increased  and  con- 
firmed Huntly's  suspicions.  Sir  John  Gordon,  bis  tbird  son,  and  lord  Ogil- 
vie,  had  a  dispute  about  the  property  of  an  estate.  This  dispute  became^ 
a  deadly  quarrel.  They  happened  unfortunately  to  meet  m  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  being  hotli  attended  with  armed  followers,  a  scuffle 
ensued,  in  which  lord  Ogilvie  was  dangerously  wounded  by  Sir  John. 
The  magistrates  seized  both  the  offenders,  and  the  queen  commanded 
them  to  DC  strictly  confined.  Under  any  regular  governmenl,  such  a 
breach  of  public  peace  and  order  would  ex^se  the  person  offending  to 
certain  punishment.  At  this  lime  some  severity  was  necessary  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  queen's  authority  from  an  insult  tne  most  heinous  which  had 
been  offered  to  it  since  her  return  into  Scotland.  But  in  an  age  accustomed 
to  license  and  anarchy,  even  this  moderaleexerciseofherpower,  in  order- 
ing them  to  be  kept  in  custody,  was  deemed  an  act  of  tntolerabJe  rigour; 
and  the  friends  of  each  party  began  to  convene  their  vassaU  and  depend- 
ents, in  order  to  overawe  or  to  frustrale  the  decisions  of  justice.*  Mean- 
while Gordon  made  his  escape  out  of  prison,  and  ilying  into  Aberdeenshire, 
complained  loudly  of  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated ;  and 
as  afl  the  queen's  aclions  were  at  Ihis  juncture  impuled  to  the  earl  of  Mar, 
this  added  not  a  little  to  the  resentment  which  Huntly  had  conceived 
against  that  nobleman. 

Aug.]  At  the  very  time  when  these  passions  fermented,  with  the  utmost 
violence,  in  the  minds  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  andhis  family,  the  queen  hap- 
pened to  set  ouS  on  a  prepress  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
She  was  attended  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Morton,  Maitland,  and  other 
leaders  of  that  party.  The  presence  of  the  queen  in  a  country  where  no 
name  greater  than  the  earl  of  Huntly's  had  been  heard  of,  and  no  pcwer 
superior  to  his  bad  been  exercised,  for  many  years,  was  an  event  of  itself 
abundantly  morfifyir^  to  that  bai^hty  nobleman.  But  while  the  queen 
was  entirely  under  the  direction  orMat,ail.her  actions  were  more  apt  to 
be  misrepresented,  and  construed  into  injuries ;  and  a  thousand  circum- 
stances could  not  but  occur  to  awaken  Huntly's  jealousy,  to  offend  his 
pride,  and  to  inflame  his  resentment.    Amidst  the  agitation  of  so  many 


violent  passions,  some  eruption  was  unavoidable. 

On  Mary's  arrival  m  the  north,  Huntly  employed  his  wife,  a  woman 
capable  of  executing  the  commission  with  abundance  of  dexterity,  to  sooth 


Huntly  employed  1: 

^ .^  3  with  abundance  of 

th^  queen,  and  to  intercede  for  pardon  to  their  son.  But  the  queen  peremp- 
torily required  tiiat  he  should  again  deliver  himself  into  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice, and  rely  on  her  clemency.  Gordon  was  persuaded  to  do  so ;  and 
being  enjoined  by  the  queen  to  enter  himself  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  he  promised  likewise  to  obey  that  command.  Lord  Erskine, 
Mar's  uncle,  was  at  that  lime  governor  of  this  fort.  The  queen's  severity 
and  the  place  in  which  she  appointed  Gordon  to  he  confined,  were  inter- 
preted to  be  new  marks  of  Mar's  rancour,  and  augmented  the  hatred  of 
the  Gordons  against  him. 

Sept,  1,]  Mean  time,  sir  John  Gordon  set  out  towards  Stirlii^;  but 
mstead  of  performing  his  promise  to  the  queen,  made  his  escape  from  his 
guards,  and  returned  to  take  the  command  of  his  followers,  who  were 
rising  in  arms  all  over  the  north.  These  were  destined  to  second  and 
imprave  the  blow,  by  which  his  father  proposed,  secretly  and  at  once,  to 
cut  off  Mar,  Morton,  and  Maitland,  his  principal  adversaries.  The  time 
and  place  for  perpetrating  this  horrid  deed  were  frequently  appointed" 

*  Keltli,  Ka. 
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but  the  executing  of  if  was  wonderfully  prevenled,  by  some  ol  those  unfore- 
seen  incidents  which  so  olten  occur  to  disconcert  the  schemes  and  to  intimi 
date  the  hearts  of  assassins.*  Hunllj's  own  house,  at  Slrathbogie,  was 
the  last  and  most  convenient  scene  appointed  for  committing  the  mtended 
violence.  But  on  her  journey  thither,  the  queen  heard  of  young  Gordon's 
ffrght  and  rehelli«i,  and,  refusing  in  the  first  transports  of^her  indignation 
to  enter  under  the  father's  roof,  by  that  fortunate  expression  of  her  resent- 
ment saved  her  ministers  from  unavoidable  desEruction.t 

The  ill  success  of. these  efforts  of  private  revenge  precipitated  Hunlly  into 
open  rebellion.  As  the  queen  was  entirely  under  the  direction  of  his  nvals, 
it  was  impossible  to  compass  Iheir  ruin  without  violating  the  allegiance 
which  he  owed  his  sovereign.  On  her  arrival  at  Inverness,  the  commatad- 
iig  officer  in  the  castle,  by^  Huntly's  orders,  shut  the  gates  against  ner 
Mary  was  obliged  to  lodge  in  the  town,  which  was  open  and  defenceless 
but  this  too  waa  quickly  sunx>unded  by  a  mullilude  of  the  earl's  followers.J 
The  utmost  consternation  seized  Ihe  queen,  who  was  atfended  by  a  very 
slender  train.  She  every  moment  expected  the  approach  of  the  rebels, 
and  some  ships  were  already  ordered  info  Ihe  river  to  secure  her  escape. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Munroes,  Erasers,  Mackintoshes,  and  some  neighbour- 
ii^  clans,  who  took  arms  in  her  defence,  saved  her  from  this  danger.  By 
their  assistance,  she  even  forced  the  castle  to  surrender,  and  inflicted  on  the 
governor  the  punishment  which  bis  insolence  deserved. 

This  open  act  of  disobedience  was  the  occasion  of  a  measure  more  gall 
ing  to  Huntly  than  any  the  queen  had  hitherto  taken.  Lord  Erskine 
having  pretended  a  right  to  the  earldom  of  Mar,  Stewart  resigned  it  in  his 
favour;  and  at  the  same  time  Mary  conferred  upon  him  Ihe  title  of  earl  ol 
.  Murray,  with  the  estate  annexed  to  that  dignity,  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  since  the  year  1548.5  From  this  encroach- 
ment ujjoti  his  domains  he  concluded  that  his  family  was  devoted  to 
destruction ;  and,  dreadir^  to  be  stripped  gradually  of  all  those  possessions 
which,  inrewardoftheirservices,  the  gratitude  of  the  crown  baa  bestowed 
on  himself,  or  his  ancestors,  he  no  loiter  disguised  his  intentions,  but,  in 
defiance  of  the  queen's  proclamation,  Menly  took  arms.  Instead  of  yield 
ing  those  places  of  strength,  which  Mary  required  him  to  surrender,  his 
followeTS  dispersed  or  cut  in  pieces  the  parties  which  she  despatched  to 
take  possession  of  themjll  and  he  himself  advancirg  with  a  considerable 
body  of  men  towards  Aberdeen,  to  which  place  the  queen  wa^  now 
returned,  filled  her  small  court  with  consternation.  Murray  had  only  a 
handful  of  men  in  whom  he  could  confide,!  In  order  to  form  (he  appear- 
ance of  an  army,  he  was  obliged  (o  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  neighbour- 
ing barons ;  but  as  most  of  these  either  favoured  Huntly's  designs,  or  stood 
in  awe  of  his  power,  from  them  no  cordial  or  effectual  service  could  be 
expected. 

Oct.  28.]  With  these  troops,  however,  Murray,  whocould  gain  nothing 
by  delay,  marched  briskly  towards  the  enemy.  He  found  thera  at  Cori- 
chie,  posted  to  ^reat  advantage ;  he  commanded  his  northern  associates 
instantly  to  begin  the  attack;  but  on  the  first  motion  of  the  enemy  they 
treacherously  turned  their  back;  and  Huntly's  followers,  Ihrowiis;  aside 
their  spears  and  breakii^  their  ranks,  drew  their  swords  and  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  pursuit.  It  was  then  that  Murray  gave  proof,  both  of  ste'dy 
courage  and  prudent  conduct.  He  stood  immoveable  on  a  risins:  ground 
with  the  small  but  trusty  body  of  bis  adherents,  who,  presenting  their 
spears  to  the  enemy,  received  them  with  a  determined  resolution  which 
tbey  little  expected.  The  Highland  broad  sword  is  not  a  weapon  fit  fc 
encounter  the  Scottish  spear.     In  every  civil  commotion,  the  superiority  of 

•  K^iiii,2M  f  Knoi,  31B,  J  Crawf.  OIBcejB  of Slale,  S7|  S9,         JCrawf.  Fc«.  359 
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the  latter  has  been  evident,  and  baa  always  decided  Ihe  contest.  On  this 
occasion  the  irregular  attack  of  Huntly's  troops  was  easily  repulsed  by 
Murray's  firm  battalion.  Before  they  recovered  from  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned bv  Uiis  unforeseen  resistance,  Murray's  norfhem  tcoopa,  who  had 
fled  so  suamefuUy  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  willing  to  regain  Iheir 
credit  with  the  victorious  party,  fell  upon  them,  and  completed  the  rout 
Huntly  himself,  who  was  extremely  coipulenl,  was  trodden  to  death  in  the 
pursuit.  His  sons,  sir  John  and  Adam,  were  taken,  and  Murray  returned 
in  triumph  to  Aberdeen  with  bis  ptisoners. 

The  trial  of  men  taken  in  actual  rebellion  against  their  sovereign  was 
extremely  short.  Three  days  alter  the  battle,  sir  John  Gordon  was 
beheaded  at  Aberdeen.  His  brother  Adam  was  pardoned  oft  account  of 
his  youth.  Lord  Gordon,  who  had  been  privj  to  his  father's  designs,  was 
seized  in  the  south,  and  upon  trial  found  guilty  of  treason;  but,  through 
the  queen's  clemency.the  punishment  wasremitted.  The  first  parliament 
proceeded  against  lliis  great  family  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  law,  and 
reduced  theirpower  and  fortune  to  the  lowest  ebb.* 

As  Ihe  fall  of  the  earl  of  Huntljr  is  the  most  important  event  of  this  year, 
it  would  have  been  improper  to  interrupt  the  narrative  by  taking  notice  of 
leaser  transactions,  which  may  now  be  related  with  equal  propriety. 

In  the  beginning  of  Bummer,  Maiy,  who  was  desirous  of  enferir^  into  a 
more  intimate  correspondence  and  familiarity  with  Elizabeth,  employed 
Maitland  to  desire  a  personal  Interview  with  her,  somewhere  in  Ihe  north 
of  England.  As  this  proposal  could  not  be  rejected  with  decency,  the 
lime,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  meeting  were  instantly 
a^ed  upon.  But  Elizabeth  was  prudent  enough  not  to  admit  into  her 
kingdom  a  rival  who  outshone  herself  so  far  in  beauty  and  gr&cefulness  of 
person ;  and  who  excelled  so  eminently  in  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and 
address.  Under  pretence  of  being  cwifined  to  London,  by  the  attention 
which  she  was  obliged  to  give  to  the  civil  wars  in  France,  she  put  off  the 

bouse  of  evLd«Dce  and  infoni^on  wllh  togaid  lo  the  sIT^irs  of  LhiB  peiicd. 
Buchnnan  supposes  Mury  lo  have  forme*  a  design  abonl  Ihta  lime  of  dealrorlng  Murray,  and  of 

aellmi  »iipsara  lo  be  w  voidof  iiuUi,  and  even  of  prolabiliiy,  as  lo  deaerve  na  eeriona  eiamiiialiOB. 

violence  upon  lier  biolher- 

Tno  oltaeE  taynotbeiea  Iibvb  been  sdvoziced,  in  order  to  eiptalii  Ihls  niatler;  bul  Uiey  appear  to  lie 
efusliy  removed  fiom  muli. 

_..    ..  ,.-. _ 1  court  alraOBi  ever  Buite  Ibe 

'S.&c    ThIewHBIIiepropbrplaceiRwhIchtoliaveEeiEed 


aprDjEBlequBllyatnniliuidbBZBidouB.'  9.  Tliequeenwssnot  accompanied  wlthabodyDf  Ijsopa 
D^ahleof  attempllDff  any  tUngagjdnslHunlly  by  violence:  iior  train  wasnot  more  numerous  Ihan 
VOBuaislintinKHiS'greateatttanquUHly.  KelUi,330.  3,  There  renuibi  two  oilginat  tetters  with 
legBid  Id  this  DonaiHrnor ;  one  from  Bandoljdi  the  EngUih  loldent,  and  another  from  IM^Iind, 
both  dlieeled  to  CcdL  They  talk  of  HusUy'l  mesButea  aa  noIDTlaiisty  ueaionablB.  Kandolpli 
moBtioni  his  repiEoied  attempli  (o  BBiassinaie  Wumiy,  A:a.  Mo  bint  !b  gfven  of  anf  ptevioua  icsv- . 
hiUoa  fbnned  bv  Hary^emlniBten  to  ruin  Huntlf  and  bts  Ibmtly.  Had  cny  suchdemgn  everextatGd, 
It  wai  Randolitti's  duty  to  Mve  divoveted  it:  ooi  would  MaltlaDd  bave  labcnred  to  conceal  It ftom 
Ibe  Eucllih  EouelDiy.  K^tb,  SS9.  ESS. 
II.  "ni  mppoB  chn  the  eail  of  Huntly  bad  MS  m 


lo  gain  bee  (bvoui,  aS  to  obtain  «  pardon  for  his  soi 
Aberdeen,  and  tbw  atXotbeDiay,  wMllw  lie  would  i 


ilDtkn,    Enoi,  318     3.  His  conduct  was  irresi^ute  and  wavering,  like 
.  bf  an  nnfiilEefieendanger,  not  liheoneexeciulng  a  concealed  plan.    d.  The 

, jMof  Ua  oian  nlmilllrd  to  the  queen,  and  found  sorely  to  obey  bet  com- 

landa.    Eeltfa,  SOB,    Had  the  earl  been  pievhnuly  determined  to  rise  lo  arms  ogainsl  the  queei), 

■mM  they  have  dcsaite^  him  fntliis  manner. 

For  Uiese  reasOni  I  have,  on  the  one  hand,  vlBdhated  Ihe  'earl  of  Murray  (him  any  deliberate 

liti  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  to  a  Buddeo  atari  of  resenimeni,  without  charging  bitn  wtlb  any  pro- 
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1  for  that  season,*  and  prevenfed  her  subjects  firom  seeing  the 

Scottish  queen,  the  charms  of  whose  appearance  and  beliaviourshe  envied, 
and  had  some  reason  to  dread. 

During  tills  year,  the  assembly  of  the  church  met  twice.  [June  2, 
Dec.  25.]  In  both  tiiese  meetings  were  exhibited  many  complaints  of  the 
poverty  and  dependence  of  the  church;  and  many  murmurs  against  Ihe 
negligence  or  avarice  of  those  who  had  been  appomted  to  collect  and  to 
distribute  the  smaU  fund  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  preachers.t 
A  petition,  craving  redress  of  their  grievances,  was  presented  to  the  queen ; 
but  without  any  effect.  There  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  Itfary  would 
discover  any  forwardness  to  grant  Ihe  request  of  such  suppliants.  As  her 
ministers,  though  all  most  zealous  protestants,  were  themselves  growing 
rich  on  the  inheritance  of  the  cburch,  tbey  were  equally  regardless  of  the 
mdigence  and  demands  of  their  brethren. 

15S3.1  Mary  had  now  continued  above  two  years  in  a  state  of  widow 
hood.  Her  gentle  administration  had  secured  (he  hearts  0/  her  subjecte, 
who  were  impatient  for  her  marri^^,and  wished  the  crown  (o  descend  in 
the  right  line  from  their  ancient  monarchs.  She  herself  was  the  most 
amiable  woman  of  the  age  ;  and  the  fame  of  her  accomplishments,  tra;e(ber 
with  the  favourable  circumstance  of  her  havi[^  one  Kingdom  already  in 
her  possession,  and  the  prospect  of  mountiie  the  throne  of  another, 
prompted  many  different  princes  to  solicit  an  alliance  so  illustrious.  Scot- 
land, by  its  situation,  threw  so  much  weight  and  power  into  whatever 
scale  it  fell  that  all  Europe  wailed  with  solicitude  for  Maty  s  detei> 
mination ;  and  no  event  in  that  age  excited  stronger  political  fears  and 
jealousies ;  none  interested  more  deeply  the  passions  of  several  princes, 
or  gave  rise  to  more  contradictory  intrigues,  tban  flie  marriage  of  the 
Scottish  queen. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  remembered  what  vast  projects 
the  French  had  founded  on  their  former  alliance  with  the  queen  of  Scots; 
and  though  the  unexpected  death,  first  of  Henry  and  then  of  Francis,  had 
hindered  these  from  taking  effect,  yet  if  Mary  should  again  toake  choice 
of  a  husband  among  the  French  princes,  the  same  designs  might  be  revived 
aod  proseculed  with  better  success. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  emperor  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  had  proposed  to  marry  the  Scottish  queen  to  the 
archduke  Charles,  Ferdinand's  third  son.  The  matter  was  communicated 
to  Mary;  and  Melvil,  who  at  that  time  attended  the  elector  Palatine, 
was  commanded  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  situation  of  the  arch- 
duke. 1 

Philip  n.,  though  no  less  apprehensive  of  Maiy's  falling  once  more  into 
the  bands  of  France,  envied  bis  uncle  Ferdinand  the  acquisition  of  so 
important  a  prize  ;  and,  as  his  own  insatiable  ambition  grasped  at  all  the 
kingdoms  01  Europe,  he  employed  his  ambassador  at  the  French  court  to 
solicit  the  princes  of  Lorrain  in  behalf  of  his  son  Don  Carlos,  at  that  time 
the  heir  oF  all  the  extensive  dominions  which  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy.^ 

Catherine  of  Medicis,  on  the  other  hand,  dreaded  the  marriage  of  the 
Scottish  queen  with  any  of  the  Austrian  princes,  which  wwld  have  added 
EC  much  to  the  ^wer  and  pretensions  of  that  ambititis  race.  Her 
jeaiousy  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain  rendered  her  no  less  averse  from  an 
alliance  which,  By  securinff  to  them  the  protection  of  the  emperor  or  king 
of  Spain,  would  give  newfioldness  to  their  enterprising  spirit,  and  enable 
hem  to  set  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  they  already  rivalled,  at  open 
defiance  :  and  as  she  was  afraid  that  these  splendid  propceals  of  the  Aus- 

•  Keith,  218.  t  Kno*,  311.  333.  }  Mely.  63  65,    KeilS,  239.    See  Append.  Mo.  VII, 
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trian  family  would  dazzle  the  young  queen,  she  instaolly  despatched 
Castelnau  into  Scotland,  to  offer  her  in  marriage  the  duke  of  Anjou,  tlie 
brother  of  her  former  husband,  who  soon  after  mounted  the  throne  of 

Mary  attentively  weighed  the  j)retenaioiis  of  so  many  rivals.  The  arch- 
duke had  little  to  recommend  him  but  his  high  hirtn.  The  example  of 
Hemy  VIII.  wsa  a  wamir^  gainst  contracting  a  marriage  with  the  hroiher 
of  her  former  hi^aband;  and  she  could  not  hear  the  thoughts  of  apjjearing 
in  France,  in  a  rank  inferior  to  thai  which  she  had  formeily  held  in  that 
kingdom.  She  listened,  therefore,  with  partiality,  lo  the  Spanish  propo- 
sitions, and  the  prospect  of  such  vast  power  and  dominions  flattered  the 
ambition  of  a  youi^  and  aspirins  princess. 

Three  several  circumstances,  now  ever,  concurred  to  divert  Mary  from 
anv  thoi^htsof  a  foreign  alliance. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  murder  of  her  uncle  ihe  duke  of  Guise,  The 
violence  and  ambition  of  that  nohleman  had  involved  his  country  in  a  civi. 
war ;  which  was  .conducted  with  furious  animosity  and  various  success. 
At  last  the  duke  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  the  bulwark  of  the  protestant 
cause  J  and  he  had  reduced  (hat  city  to  the  last  extremity,  when  he  was 
assassinated  by  the  frantic  zeal  of  Poltiot.  This  blow  proved  fatal  to  the 
queen  of  Scots.  Tlie  young  duke  was  a  minor ;  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
rain,  though  subtle  and  intrkuing,  wanted  that  undaunted  and  enterprising 
courage,  which  rendered  flie  ambition  of  his  brother  so  fonnidable. 
Catherine,  instead  of  encouraging  the  ambition  or  furthering  the  pretensions 
of  her  daughter-in-law,  took  pleasure  in  mortifyir^  the  one,  and  in  disap- 
pointing the  other.  In  thissituation,  and  without  such  a  protector,  it  became 
necessary  for  Mary  lo  contract  her  views,  and  lo  proceed  with  caution ; 
and,  whatever  prospect  of  advantage  might  allure  ner,  she  could  venture 
upon  no  dangerous  or  doubtful  measure. 

The  second  circumstance  which  weighed  with  Mair  was  the  opinion 
of  the  queen  of  England.  The  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen  interested 
Elizabeth  more  deeply  than  any  other  prince ;  and  she  observed  all  her 
deliberations  concerning  it  with  the  most  anxious  attention.  She  herself 
seems  early  to  have  formed  a  resolution  of  living  unmarried,  and  she  dis- 
covered no  small  inclination  to  impose  the  same  law  on  Ihe  queen  of  Scots. 
She  had  already  experienced  what  use  miglit  be  made  of  Mary's  power 
and  pretensions  to  invade  her  dominions,  and  to  disturb  her  possession  of 
the  crown.  The  death  of  Francis  II.  bad  happily  delivered  her  from 
tbis  danger,  which  she  determined  to  guard  against  for  the  future  with  the 
utmost  care.  As  the  restless  ambition  of  the  Austrian  princes,  the  avowed 
and  bigoted  nations  of  the  catholic  superstition,  made  her,  in  a  particular 
manner,  dread  their  neighbouriiood,  she  instructed  Randolph  to  remon 
^trale,  m  the  strongest  terms,  against  any  alliance  with  them  ;  and  to  acquaint 
Mary,  that  as  she  herself  would  consider  such  a  match  to  be  a  breach  ot 
the  personal  friendship  in  which  they  were  so  happily  united ;  so  (be 
Ei^lish  nation  would  regard  it  as  the  dissolution  of  that  confederacy  which 
now  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  that,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
own  religion  and  liberties,  (hey  would,  in  all  probabilih',  take  some  s(ep 
prgudicial  to  her  rightof  succession,  whicb,  as  she  well  knew,  they  neither 
wanted  power  nor  pretences  to  invalidate  and  set  aside.  This  threalenii^ 
was  accompanied  with  a  promise,  but  expressed  in  very  ambiguous  terms, 
hat  if  Mary's  choice  of  a  husband  should  prove  agreeable  lo  the  English 
nation,  Elizabeth  would  appoint  proper  persons  lo  examine  her  title  to  the 
succession,  and,  if  well  iounded,  command  it  to  be  publicly  recognised. 
She  observed,  however,  a  mysterious  silence  concerning  toe  person  oa 
whom  she  wished  Ihe  choice  of  the  Scottish  queen  to  fall.    The  revealing 
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fll  the  secret  was  reseived  for  some  future  negotiation.  Meanwhile  she 
threw  <Hit  some  obscure  hints,  that  a  native  of  Bntain,  or  one  not  of  princely 
rank,  would  be  her  safest  and  most  inoffensive  choice.*  An  advice,  offered 
■with  such  an  air  of  superiority  and  command,  mortified,  no  doubt,  the  pride 
of  the  Scottish  queen.  But,  under  her  present  circumstancea,  she  was 
obliged  lo  bear  this  indignily.  Desiilute  of  all  foreign  assistance,  and 
intent  upon  the  English  succession,  the  great  object  of  her  wishes  and 
ambition,  it  became  necessary  to  court  a  rival,  whom,  without  manifest 
imprudence,  she  could  not  venture  to  offend. 

The  inclination  of  her  own  subjects  was  another,  and  not  the  least 
considerable  circumstance,  which  called  for  Mary's  attention  at  this  con- 
juncture. They  bad  been  taught,  by  the  fatal  experiment  of  her  former 
marriage,  to  dread  a  union  with  any  great  prince,  whose  power  might  be 
employed  to  oppress  their  religion  and  liberties.  They  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  of  a  match  with  a  foreigner ;  and  if  the  crown  should  he 
strengthened  by  new  dominions  and  alliances,  they  foresaw  (hat  the  roj^l 
prert^afive  would  soon  be  stretched  beyond  its  ancient  and  legal  limits. 
Tlieir  e^emeaa  lo  prevent  this  could  hardly  fail  of  throwing  them  once 
more  into  (he  arms  of  England.  Elizabeth  would  be  ready  lo  afford  them 
her  aid  towards  obstructing  a  measure  so  disagreeable  to  herself.  It  waa 
easy  for  them  to  seize  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  By  the  assistance  of 
the  English  fleet,  Ihey  coidd  render  it  difficult  for  any  foreign  prince  to  land 
in  Scotland.  The  Roman  catholics,  now  an  inconsiderable  party  in  the 
kingdom,  and  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  (he  earl  of  Huntly,  could  give  DO 
ohstruction  to  their  designs.  To  what  violent  extremes  the  national 
abhorrence  of  a  foreign  yoke  migiit  have  been  carried  is  manifest  from 
what  sbe  had  already  seen  and  experienced. 

For  these  reasons  Mary  laid  aside,  at  that  time,  all  thoughts  of  foreign 
alliance,  and  seemed  willing  to  sacrifice  her  own  ambition,  in  order  to 
remove  the  jealousies  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  quiet  the  fears  of  her  own 
subjects. 

The  parliament  met  this  year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  queen's  return 
into  Scotland.  [May  26,J  Mary's  administration  had  hitherto  been 
eslreraeiy  popular.  Her  ministers  possessed  the  confidence  of  (he  nation ; 
and  by  consequence,  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly  were  conducted 
with  perfect  unanimity.    The  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Murray  lo  the 

Srior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  confirmed ;  (he  earl  of  Huntly,  and  several  of 
is  vassals  and  dependants,  were  attainted :  the  attainder  against  Kirkaldy 
ofGrange,  andsomeofhis  accomphces  in  the  murder  of  cardinal  Beatoun, 
was  revewed  :t  the  act  of  oblivion,  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Edinbui^h, 
received  the  royal  sanction.  But  Mary,  who  had  determined  never  to 
ratify  that  treaty,  took  care  that  this  sanction  should  not  be  deemed  any 
acknowledgment  of  its  validity;  she  granted  her  consent  merely  in  con- 
descension to  (be  lords  in  parhament,  who  on  their  knees  besought  her  to 
allay  the  jealousies  and  apprehensions  of  her  subjects  by  such  a  gracious 
law.| 

No  attempt  was  made  in  this  parliament,  to  procure  the  queen's  assent 
to  the  laws  eslablishing  the  protestant  religion.  Her  ministers,  though 
zealous  protestants  themselves,  were  aware  that  this  could  not  be  urged 
without  manifest  danger  and  imprudence.  She  had  consented,  thiough 
their  influence,  to  tolerate  and  protect  the  reformed  doctrine.  They  had 
even  prevailed  on  her  to  imprison  and  prosecute  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  prior  of  VVithom,  for  celebrating  mass  contrary  to  her 
proclaraalion.§  Mary,  however,  was  still  passionately  devoted  to  the 
Romish  church ;  and  though,  from  political  motives,  she  had  granted  a 
temporary  protection  of  opinions  which  she  disapproved,  there  were  no 
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grounds  to  hope  that  ahe  would  ag^ree  to  establish  them  for  perpetuity. 
The  moderation  of  those  who  professed  it  was  the  beat  melhod  for  recon- 
ciling the  queen  to  the  protestant  religion.  Time  might  abate  her  bigotry. 
Her  prejudices  might  wear  off  gradually,  and  at  last  she  might  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  her  people,  what  their  importunity  or  Iheir  violence  could 
never  have  extortefl.  Many  laws  of  importance  v»ere  to  be  proposed  in 
parliament;  and  to  defeat  all  these,  by  such  a  fruitless  and  ill'timed 
application  to  the  queen,  would  have  been  equally  injurious  lo  individuals 
and  detrimental  to  the  public 

The  zeal  of  the  protestant  clei^  was  deaf  to  all  these  considerations  of 
prudence  or  policy.  Eager  and  impatient,  it  brooked  no  delay  i  severe 
and  inflexible,  it  would  condescend  to  no  compliances.  The  leadii^  men 
of  that  order  insisted,  that  this  opportunity  of  establish!!^  religion  by  law 
was  not  lo  be  neo;lected.  They  pronounced  the  moderation  of  the  courtiers 
aposfacy ;  and  their  endeavours  to  gain  the  queen  Ihey  reckoned  criminal 
and  servile.  Knox  solemnly  renounced  the  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, as  a  man  devoted  to  Mary,  and  so  blindly  zealous  for  her  service  as 
to  become  regardless  of  those  objects  which  he  had  hitherto  esteemed 
most  sacred.  This  rupture,  which  is  a  strong  proof  of  Murray's  sincere 
attachment  to  the  queen  at  that  period,  continued  above  a  year  and  a  half.* 

The  preachers,  being  disappointed  by  the  men  in  whom  they  placed 
the  greatest  confidence,  gave  vent  to  their  indignation  in  their  pulpita. 
These  echoed  more  loudly  than  ever  with  declamations  agaiiist  idolatry; 
with  dismal  presages  concerning  the  queen's  marriage  with  a  foreigner; 
and  with  bitter  reproaches  against  those  who,  from  interested  motives,  had 
deseried  that  cause  which  they  once  reckoned  it  their  honour  to  support. 
'"'  •      ■  "        ■   .  .    ygdguigjit  declamations,  which  were 

;  than  prudent,  proceeded  to  rash  and 
uujusimaoie  acts  u[  violence.  lAug.]  During  the  queen's  absence,  on  a 
prt^ress  into  the  west,  mass  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  her  chapel  at 
Hofyrood-hoose.  The  multitude  of  (hose  who  openly  resorted  fhlther 
gave  great  ofience  to  the  citizens  of  Edinbutgb,  who,  being  free  from  the 
restraint  which  the  royal  presence  imposed,  assembled  in  a  riotous  manner, 
interrupted  the  service,  and  filled  such  as  were  present  with  Ihe  utmost 
consternation.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  in  this  tumult  were  seized,  and  a. 
day  appointed  for  their  Irial.t 

Oct.  r  "■  "  '      ' 

heir  cor; , _    ,  — 

0  order  to  screen  them  from  danger,  he  issued  circular  letters,  requirii^ 
all  who  professed  the  true  relkion,  or  were  concerned  for  the  preservation 
of  i(,  to  assemble  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  day  of  trial,  that  by  their  presence 
•they  might  comfort  and  assist  their  distressed  brethren.!  One  of  these 
letters  fell  info  the  queen's  hands.  To  assemble  the  subjects  wilhout  Ibe 
aulhority  of  (he  sovereign  was  cooslrued  to  be  treason,  and  a  resolution 
was  taken  lo  prosecute  Knox  for  that  crime,  before  the  privy  council. 
[Dec.  15,]  Happily  for  him,  his  iu%es  were  not  only  zealous  prolestants, 
but  the  very  men  who,  during  the  late  commotions,  had  openly  resisted 
and  set  at  defiance  [he  queen  s  aulhorilv.  It  was  under  precedents  drawn 
from  their  own  conduct  that  Koox  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  these  counsellors  to  have  found  out 
a  distinction,  by  which  they  could  censure  him  without  condemning  them- 
aelvea.  After  a  long  liearmg|,  to  the  astonishment  of  Lethingfon  and  the 
other  courliers,§_  he  was  unanimously  acquitted.  Sinclair,  bishop  of  Ross, 
and  president  of  the  Court  of  Session,  a  zealous  papist,  heartily  concurred 
with  the  other  counsellors  in  this  decision  ;||  a  remarkable  fact,  which 
shows  the  unsettled  state  of  govemn.ent  in  that  age ;  the  low  conditiwi  to 
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which  regal  authority  waa_lhen'  sunk  ,  and  the  impunity  with  which  mh- 
jects  nii^Tit  invade  those  rights  of  the  crown  which  are  now  held  sacred. 

1564,1  The  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen  continued  still  to  be  the 
ohject  of  attention  and  intrigue.  Though  Elizabeth,  even  while  she  wished 
to  direct  Mary,  treated  her  with  a  disgustful  reserve  ;  though  she  kept  her, 
without  necessity,  io  a  state  of  suspense ;  and  hinted  often  at  the  person 
whom  she  destined  to  be  her  husband,  without  directly  mentionii^  his 
name  ;  yet  Mary  framed  all  her  actions  to  express  such  prudent  respect  for 
the  English  queen,  that  foreign  princes  began  to  imagine  that  she  baa  given 
heraelfup  implicitly  to  her  direction.*  The  prospect  of  this  union  alarmed 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  Though  Catherine  had  taken  pleasure  all  along  in 
doing  i!l  offices  to  the  queen  of  Scots ;  though  soon  after  the  duke  of 
Guise's  death,  she  had  put  upon  hera  most  mortiiyii^  indignity,  hy  stopping 
the  payment  of  her  dowry,  hy  depriving  her  subject  the  duke  of  Chatef 
herault  of  his  pension,  and  hy  bestowiiK;  the  command  of  the  Scottish 
guards  on  a  Frenchman  ;t  she  resolved,  however,  to  prevent  this  datKeroua 
conjunction  of  the  British  queens.  For  this  purpose  she  now  employed 
all  her  art  to  appease  Macy,J  to  whom  she  had  given  so  many  causes  of 
offence.  The  arrears  of  ber  dowiy  were  instantly  paid ;  more  punctual 
remittances  were  promised  for  the  future  ;  and  offers  made,  not  only  to 
restore  but  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  Scottish  nation  in  France.  It 
was  easy  for  Mary  to  penetrate  into  (he  motives  of  this  sudden  change ; 
she  well  knew  the  character  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  laid,  little  stress 
upon  professions  of  friendship  which  came  from  a  princess  of  such  a  false 
and  unfeelir^  heart. 

The  negotiation  with  England,  relative  to  the  marriage,  suffered  no 
interruption  from  this  application  of  the  French  queen.  As  Mary,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  her  subjects,  and  pressed  by  the  strongest 
motives  of  interest,  determined  speedilj'  to  marry,  Elizabeth  was  obliged 
to  break  that  unaccountable  silence  which  she  had  hitherto  affected.  The 
secret  was  disclosed,  and  her  favourite  lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards 
earl  of  Leicester,  was  declared  to  be  the  happy  man  whom  she  had 
chosen  lo  be  the  husband  of  a  queen  courted  by  many  princes.§  Eliza- 
beth's wisdom  and  penetration  were  remarkable  in  the  choice  of  her 
ministers ;  in  distinguish! ns  her  favourites,  those  great  qualifies  were  less 
conspicuous.  She  was  influenced  in  two  cases  so  opposite,  by  merit  of 
very  different  kinds.  Their  capacity  for  business,  Iheir  knowledge,  their 
prudence,  were  the  talents  to  which  alone  she  attended  in  chopsing  her 
ministers ;  whereas  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  person,  polished  manners, 
and  courtly  address,  were  the  accomplishments  on  which  she  bestowed 
her  favours.  She  acted  in  the  one  case  with  the  wisdom  of  a  queen,  in 
the  other  she  discovered  the  weakness  of  a  woman.  To  this  Leicester 
owed  his  grandeur.  Though  remarkable  neither  for  eminence  in  virtue 
nor  superiority  of  abilities,  the  queen's  partiality  distinguished  him  on 
every  occasion.  She  raised  hiui  lo  the  highest  honours,  she  bestowed 
on  him  the  most  important  employments,  and  manifested  an  affection  so 
disproportionate  to  bis  merit,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that  age,  it  could  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  power  of  planetary  influence.]] 

The  high  spirit  of^the  Scottish  queen  could  not  well  bear  the  first  over- 
lure  of  a.  match  with  a  subject.  Her  own  rank,  the  splendour  of  her 
fonncr  marriage,  and  the  solicitations  at  this  time  of  so  maiiy  powerful 
princes,  crowcfed  into  her  thoughts,  and  made  her  sensibly  feelhow  hum- 
bling and  disrespectful  Elizabeth's  proposal  was.  She  dissembled,  how- 
ever, with  the  English  resident ;  and  though  she  declared,  m  strong  terms, 
what  a  degradation  she  would  deem  this  alliance,  which  brought  along 
with  it  no  advantage  that  could  justify  such  neglect  of  her  own  d^nity, 
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she  mentioned  the  ear]  of  Leicester,  notwitlistanding,  in  terms  full  of 
respect.* 

Elizabefii,  we  may  presume,  did  not  wish  that  the  proposal  should  be 
received  in  any  other  manner.  After  the  extraordinaij  marks  she  had 
given  of  her  own  atiachmcnt  to  Leicester,  and  while  be  was  still  in  the 
very  height  of  favour,  it  is  not  probable  she  could  tbinlt  seriously  of 
bestowing  him  upon  another.  It  was  not  her  aim  to  persuade,  but  only  to 
amuse  Mary.t  Almosl  tiiree  years  were  elapsed  since  her  returo  into  Scot- 
land ;  and  ihougli  solicited  by  her  subjects,  and  courted  by  the  greatest 
princes  in  Europe,  she  had  bilherio  been  prevented  from  marrying,  chiefly 
by  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth,  If  at  tbis  time  the  English  queen  could  have 
engaged  Mary  to  listen  to  her  proposal  in  favour  of  Leicester,  her  power 
over  this  creature  of  her  own  would  have  enabled  her  to  protract  the 
negotiation  at  pleasure;  and,  by  keeping  her  rival  unmarried,  she  would 
have  rendered  (he  prospect  of  her  succession  less  acceptable  to  the 
English. 

Leicester's  own  situation  was  extremely  delicate  and  embarrassing.  To 
gain  possession  of  the  most  amiable  woman  of  the  age,  to  cany  away  Ibis 

Erize  from  so  many  contendli^  princes,  to  mount  the  throne  ot  an  ancient 
ingdom,  might  have  flattered  trie  ambition  of  a  subject  much  more  consi- 
derable than  him.  He  saw  all  these  advantages  no  doubt ;  and,  in  secret, 
they  made  their  full  impression  on  him.  But,  without  offending  Elizabeth, 
he  durst  not  venture  on  the  most  distant  discovery  of  his  senlimeats,  or 
take  any  steps  towards  facilitating  his  acquisition  of  objecls  so  worthy  of 
desire. 

On  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth's  partiality  towards  him,  which  she  was 
at  jio  pains  to  concealJ  might  inspire  him  with  hopes  of  attaioiiffi:  the 
supreme  rank  in  a  kii^ctom  more  illustrious  than  Scotland.  Elizabeth  bad 
often  declared  that  nothing  but  her  resolution  to  lead  a  sii^le  life,  and  his 
being  born  her  own  subject,  would  have  hindered  her  from  choosing  the 
earl  of  Leicester  for  a  husband.  Such  considerations  of  prudence  are, 
however,  often  surmounted  by  love  ;  and  Leicester  might  flatter  himself, 
that  the  violence  of  her  affection  would  at  length  triumph  both  over  the 
majtims  of  policy  and  the  scruples  of  pride.  These  hopes  induced  him, 
now  and  then,  to  conclude  the  proposal  of  his  marriage  with  tlie  Scottish 
queen  to  be  a  project  for  his  destruction ;  and  he  imputed  it  to  the  malice 
of  Cecil,  who,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  doing  him  honour,  intended 
to  ruin  him  in  the  good  opmion  holn  of  Elizabeth  and  Marr.§ 

A  treaty  of  marriage,  proposed  by  one  queen,  who  dreaoed  its  success , 
listened  to  by  another,  who  was  secretly  determined  against  it^  and 
scarcely  desired  by  the  man  himselft  whose  interest  and  reputation  it  was 
calculated,  in  appearance,  to  promote ;  could  not,  under  so  many  unfavour- 
able circurriistances,  be  brought  to  a  fortunate  issue.  Both  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  continued,  however,  to  act  with  equal  dissimulation.  The  tormei, 
notwithstanding  her  fears  of  losing  Leicester,  solicited  warmly  in  his  behalf. 
The  latter,  though  she  began  about  this  time  to  cast  her  eyes  upon  another 
subject  of  England,  did  not  at  once  venture  finally  to  reject  Elizabeth's 
favourite. 

The  person  towards  whom  Maiy  began  to  turn  her  Ihoughls  was  Henry 
Stewart  lord  Danily,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennos.  That  nobleman, 
havii»  been  driven  out  of  Scotland,  under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of 
Cnatelherault,  had  lived  in  banishment  for  twenty  years.  His  wife,  lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  was  Mary's  most  dangerous  rival  in  her  claim  upon  the 
English  succession.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  the  eldest  sister 
of  Heu^  VIII,  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  whom  that  queen  married  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  James  IV.    In  that  age,  the  right  and  oiiier  of  sue- 
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tessiOQ  was  not  settled  witli  the  same  accuracy  as  at  present.  Time,  and 
the  decision  of  almost  every  case  that  can  possibly  happen,  liave  at  last 
introduced  certaintj  iato  a  matter,  which  Daturally  is  subject  to  all  Ihe 
variety  arising  from  the  caprice  of  lawyers,  guided  by  obscure  and  often 
imaginary  analogies.  The  countess  of  Lennox,  though  born  of  a  second 
marriage,  was  one  d^^ree  nearer  the  royal  blood  of  Ei^land  than  Maiy. 
She  was  the  daughter,  Mary  only  the  granddaughter  of  Margare'  This 
was  not  the  only  advantage  over  Mary  which  Ihe  countess  of  Lennox 
enjoyed.  She  was  born  in  England,  and,  by  a  maxim  of  law  in  that  coup- 
try,  with  regard  lo  private  inheritances,  "  whoever  is  not  bom  in  England, 
or  at  least  of  parents  who,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  were  in  the  obedrence 
of  (he  kit^  of  England,  cannot  enjoy  ijiy  inheritance  in  the  tii^dom."* 
This  maxim.  Hales,  an  English  lawyer,  produced  in  a  treatise  which  he 
jiuhllahed  at  this  time,  and  endeavoured  to  apply  it  to  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown.  In  a  private  cause  these  pretexts  migit  have  given 
rise  to  a  long  and  doubtful  litigation  ;  where  a  crown  was  at  slake,  such 
nice  disputes  and  subtilties  were  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care.  If 
Darnly  should  happen  to  contract  an  alliance  with  any  of  the  powerful 
femilies  in  England,  or  should  publicly  profess  the  profeslant  religion, 
these  plausible  and  popular  topics  might  be  so  uiged  as  to  prove,  fatal  to 
the  pretensions  of  a  Toreimer  and  of  a  papist. 

Mary  was  aware  of  all  this  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  dai^r  from 
that  quarter,  had  endeavoured  lo  cullivale  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
Uie  family  of  Lennox.  In  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,t  both  the  earl  and  the  lady  Mai^aret  were  taken  into  custodv  by 
Elizabeth's  orders,  oq  account  of  their  holding  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Scottisii  queen. 

From  the  time  that  Mary  became  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which 
would  attend  her  marrying  a  foreign  prince,  she  entered  into  a  stil!  closer 
connexion  with  the  earl  of  Lennox.J  and  invited  him  to  return  into  Scot- 
land, This  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  Elizabeth ;  but  a  transaction 
of  so  much  importance  did  not  escape  tlie  notice  of  that  discerning  prin- 
cess. She  observed  but  did  not  interrupt  it.  Nothitg  could  fall  in  more 
perfectly  with  her  views  concerning  Scottish  a&irs.  She  was  pleased  to 
see  the  pride  of  Ihe  Scottish  queen  stoop  at  last  to  the  thoughts  of  takii^ 
a  subject  lo  her  bed,  Darnly  was  in  no  situation  to  excite  her  jealousy  oi 
her  feais  His  father's  estate  lay  in  England,  and  by  means  of  this  pledge 
she  hoped  lo  keep  the  negotiation  entirely  in  her  own  bands,  to  play  the 
same  game  of  artifice  and  delay,  which  she  had  olanned  out,  if  her  recom- 
mendation of  Leicester  had  been  more  favourably  received. 

As  before  ihe  union  of  the  two  crowns  no  subject  of  one  kingdom  could 
pass  ihto  the  other  without  the  permission  of  both  sovereigns ;  no  sooner 
did  Lennox,  under  pretence  of  prosecuting  his  wife's  claim  upon  the  earl- 
dom of  Angus,  apply  to  Elizabeth  for  her  license  to  go  into  Scotland,  than 
he  obtained  it,  Tc^elher  with  it,  she  gave  him  letters,  warmly  recom- 
mendii^  his  person  and  cause  lo  Mary's  friendship  and  proteciion.5  But 
at  Uie  same  time,  as  it  was  her  manner  to  involve  all  her  transactions  with 
r^ard  to  Scotland  in  some  degree  of  perplexity  and  contradiction,  she 
warned  Maiy,  that  this  indulgence  of  Lennox  might  prove  fatal  to  herself, 
as  his  return  could  not  fail  of  revivii^  the  ancient  animosity  between  him 
and  the  house  of  Hamilton. 

This  admonition  gave  umbrage  to  Mary,  and  drew  from  her  an  angry 
teply,  which  occasioned  for  some  time  a  total  interruption  of  all  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  queens.ll  Mary  was  not  a  litlle  alarmed  at 
this ,  she  both  dreaded  the  effects  of  Elizabeth's  resentment,  and  felt  sen- 
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sib.y  the  disadyanlage  of  beina;  excluded  from  a  free  iDlercourse  with  Eng. 
land,  where  her  amhassadors  had  all  along  carried  on,  with  some  success, 
secret  negolialions,  which  increased  the  number  of  ner  partisans,  and 
paved  her  way  towards  the  (brone.  In  order  to  remove  the  causes  of  the 
present  difiiculty,  Melvi!  was  sent  express  to  the  court  of  England.  He 
found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  bring  about  a  reconcilement ;  and  soon  re- 
established the  appearance,  but  not  the  confidence,  of  friendship,  which 
was  all  that  had  subsisted  for  some  time  between  the  two  queens. 

During  this  negotiation,  Elizabeth's  professions  of  Jove  to  Maiy,  and 
Meivil'a  replies  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  were  made  in  the  language  of 
the  warmest  and  most  cordial  friendship.  Bui  what  Melvil  truly  observes 
with  respect  to  Elizabeth,  may  be  extended  without  injustice  to  both 

auepns.  "  There  was  neither  plain  dealing  nor  upright  meaning,  but  great 
issimulalitffl,  envy,  and  fear.'"* 

Lennoi,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  license  which  he  had  obtained, 
set  out  for  Scotland,  and  was  received  bv  the  queen,  not  only  with  the 
respect  due  to  a  nobleman  so  nearly  alliea  to  the  royal  family,  but  treated 
him  wilh  a  distir^ished  familiarity  which  could  not  fail  of  inspirii^  him 
wilh  more  elevated  hopes.  The  rumour  of  his  son's  marriage  lo  the  queen 
began  to  spread  over  the  kingdom ;  and  the  eyes  of  all  Scotland  were 
turned  upon  him  as  the  father  of  their  future  master.  The  duke  of  Cha- 
telherault  was  Che  first  lo  take  the  alarm.  He  considered  Lennox  as  the 
ancient  and  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of  Hamilton ;  and,  in  his  gran- 
deur, saw  the  ruin  ot  bimself  and  his  friends.  But  the  queen  interposed 
her  authority  to  prevent  any  violent  lupture,  and  employed  all  her  influ- 
ence to  bring  about  an  accommodation  of  the  differences.t 

The  powerful  family  of  Douo;las  no  less  dreaded  Lennos'a  return,  from 
an  apprehension  thai  he  would  wresl  the  earldom  of  Angus  out  of  their 
hands.  But  the  queen,  who  well  knew  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  irri- 
tate Morton,  and  other  great  men  of  that  name,  prevailed  on  Lennox  to 
purchase  their  friendship  by  allowing  his  lady's  claim  upon  the  earldom 
of  Angus  to  drop.J 

After  these  prelirainaiy  sfeps,  Mary  ventured  to  call  a  meeting  of  par- 
liament. [DecH  The  act  of  forfeiture  passed  gainst  Lennox  in  (he  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  was  repealed,  and  he  was  pub 
licly  restored  to  the  honours  and  estate  of  his  ancestors.§ 

June  95,  Dec,  25.]  The  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  this  year  were  not 
considerable.  In  the  assemblies  of  Ihe  church,  the  same  complainls  of 
Ihe  increase  of  idolatry,  the  same  representations  concerning  Ihe  poveity 
of  the  cleigy  were  renewed.  The  reply  which  the  queen  made  to  these 
and  her  proinises  of  redress,  were  more  satisfying  to  the  proteslanti  than 
any  they  had  bjlherio  obtained.il  Eul  notwithstanding  her  declarations  in 
their  favour,  they  could  not  help  harbouring  many  suspicions  concerning 
Mary's  designs  against  Iheir  religion.  She  had  never  once  consented  to 
hear  any  preacher  of  the  reformed  doctrine.  She  bad  abated  nothing  of 
her  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Romish  faith.  The  genius  of  that  supersti- 
tion, averse  at  all  limes  from  toleration,  was  in  that  ^e  fierce  and  unrelent- 
ii^.  Mary  bad  given  her  friends  on  the  continent  repealed  assurances  of 
her  resolution  to  re-establish  the  catholic  church. H  She  had  industriously 
avoided  every  opportunity  of  ralifvii^  the  acts  of  parliament  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  reformation.  Even  the  protection 
which,  ever  since  her  return,  she  had  afforded  the  prole«tant  religion,  was 
merely  (emporaty,  and  declared,  hy  her  own  proclamation,  to  be  of.  force 
only  "  till  she  should  lake  some  tinal  order  in  the  matter  of  religion."** 
The  vigilant  zeal  of  tiie  preachers  was  inattentive  to  none  of  these  circum- 
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stances  The  coldness  of  their  principal  Jeadera,  who  were  at  this  time 
entirely  devoted  to  the  court,  added  to  their  jealousies  and  fears.  These 
Ihey  uttered  to  the  people,  in  langTiage  which  they  deemed  suitable  to  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  and  which  the  queen  reckoned  disrespectful  and 
insolent.  In  a  meetii^  of  the  general  assembly,  Maitland  publicly  accused 
Knox  of  teaching  seditious  doctrine,  concerning  the  right  of  subjects  to 
resist  those  sovereigns  who  trespass  gainst  the  duly  which  they  owe  to 
the  people.  Kaox  was  not  backward  to  justify  what  he  had  taught ,  and 
upon  this  general  doctrine  of  resistance,  so  just  in  its  own  nature,  but  so 
delicate  in  its  application  to  particular  cases,  there  ensued  a  debate,  which 
admirably  displays  the  talents  and  character  of  both  the  disputants ;  the 
acuteness  of  ttie  former,  embellished  with  learning,  but  prone  to  subtiity , 
the  vigormis  understanding  of  fhe  latter,  delighting  in  bold  sentiments,  and 
supenor  lo  all  fear.* 

166S.]  Two  years  had  already  been  consumed  in  fruitless  n^otiatioos 
concerning  fhe  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen,  Maiy  bad  full  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  discern  the  fallacy  and  deceit  of  all  Elizabeth's  proceedings 
with  respect  to  it.  Bui,  in  order  to  set  the  real  intentions  of  the  English 
queen  in  a  clear  I%ht,  and  to  bnng  her  to  some  explicit  declaration  of  her 
sentiments,  Mary  at  last  intimated  lo  Randolph  [Feb.  5],  that,  on  condition 
her  right  of  succession  to  the  ciown  of  England  were  publicly  acknow- 
ledgect  she  was  ready  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  mistress  in  behalf 
of  Leicester.t  Nothing  could  be  further  than  this  from  the  mind  and  infei>- 
tion  of  Elizabeth.  The  right  of  succession  was  a  mystery,  which,  during 
her  whole  reign,  her  jealousy  preserved  untouched  and  unexplaitied.  She 
had  promised,  however,  woen  she  first  began  to  interest  herself  in  the 
marpage  of  the  Scottish  queen,  all  that  was  now  demanded.  How  to 
retreat  witii  decency,  how  fo  elude  her  former  offer,  was  on  that  account 
not  a  little  perplexing. 

The  facility  with  which 

of  Scotland,  was  owir^,  in  all  probability,  to  tl 

From  the  time  of  Melvil's  embassy,  the  countess  of  Lennox  had  warmly 
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solicited  this  liberty  for  her  son.  Elizabeth  was  no  strai^r  to  the  ambi- 
tious hopes  with  whidi  that  young  nobleman  flattered  himself.  She  had 
received  repeated  advices  from  her  ministers,  of  the  sentiments  which  Mary 
b^^n  lo  entertain  in  his  iavour.t  It  was  entirely  in  her  power  lo  prevent 
hw  stirring  out  of  London.  In  the  present  conjuncture,  however,  nothii^ 
could  be  of  more  advantage  to  her  ihan  Damly's  journey  into  Scotland. 
She  had  already  broi^ht  one  actor  upon  the  stage,  who  under  her  manage- 
ment had,  for  alor^  time,  amused  the  Scottish  queen.  She  hoped,  no  less 
absolutely,  to  directthe  motions  of  Darnly,  who  was  likewise  her  subject  ■ 
and  again  lo  involve  Mary  in  all  the  tedious  intricacies  of  negotiation, 
These  motives  determined  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  to  yield  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  countess  of  Lennox. 

But  this  deep  laid  scheme  was  in  a  moment  disconcerted.  Such  unex- 
pected events,  as  the  fancy  of  poets  ascribes  to  love,  are  sometimes  really 
produced  by  that  passion.  An  affair  which  had  been  the  object  of  so  many 
political  intrigues,  and  had  moved  and  interested  so  many  princes,  was  al 
last  decided  by  the  sudden  liking  of  two  young  peisons.  Lord  Damly 
was  at  this  time  in  fhe  first  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth.  In  beauty  aniJ 
gracefulness  of  person  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  ;  he  excelled 
eminently  in  such  arts  as  add  ease  and  elegance  to  external  form,  and 
which  enabled  it  not  only  to  dazzle  but  lo  please,  Mary  was  of  an  age, 
and  of  a  temper,  to  feel  the  full  power  of  these  accomplishments.  ITie 
impression  which  Lord  Damly  made  upon  her  was  visible  from  the  lime 
of  their  first  interview  [Feb.  13],    The  whole  business  of  the  court  was  to 
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amuse  and  entertain  ttiis  illustrioua  guest  ;*  and  in  all  thoae  scenesoi  gayely, 
Damly,  whose  qualifications  were  alti^ether  superficial  and  showy, 
appeared  to  great  advantage.  His  conquest  of  the  queen's  heart  hecame 
complete  :  and  inclination  now  prompfed  her  to  conclude  her  marriage,  the 
first  thoughts  of  which  had  been  suggested  hy  considerations  merely  polifical. 

Elizawlh  contrihuled,  and  perhaps  not  without  desi^,  to  increase  the 
violence  of  Ihis  passion.  Soon  afier  Dandy's  arrival  m  Scotland,  she,  in 
return  to  that  message  whereb;^  Maty  had  signified  her  willingness  to  acceijt 
of  Leicester,  gave  an  answer  in  such  terms  as  plainly  unravelled  her  ori- 
ginal intention  in  that  intrigue.f  She  promised,  if  (he  Scottish  queen's 
marriage  with  Leicester  should  take  place,  to  advance  him  to  great  honours ; 
but,  with  regard  to  Mary's  title  to  the  Erglish  succession,  she  would  neitlier 
suffer  any  legal  inquiry  to  be  made  concemir^  it,  nor  permit  it  to  be  pub- 
licly recognised,  until  she  herself  should  declare  her  resolution  never  to 
marry,  Notwitbstandii^  Elizabeth's  former  promises,  Marv  had  reason  to 
«spect  every  thing  contamed  in  this  reply ;  her  high  spirit,  Lowever,  could 
not  bear  with  patience  such  a  cruel  discovery  of  the  contempt,  the  artifice 
and  mockery,  with  which,  under  (he  veil  of  friendship,  she  had  been  so  loi^ 
abused.  She  burst  into  (ears  of  indignation,  and  expressed,  wilh  the  utmost 
bitterness,  her  sense  of  that  disingenuous  craft  which  had  been  employed 
to  deceive  her. J 

The  natural  effect  of  (his  indknadon  was  to  add  lo  the  impetuosity  wilh 
which  she  pursued  her  own  scheme.  Blinded  by  resentment  as  well  as 
by  love,  she  observed  no  defects  in  the  man  whom  she  had  chosen ;  and 
began  to  take  (he  necessary  steps  towards  accomplishing  her  design,  with 
;ali  the  impatience  natural  to  those  passions. 

As  Damly  was  so  nearly  related  to  the  queen,  the  canon  law  made  it 
flecessaiy  to  obtain  the  pope's  dispensation  before  the  celehration  of  the 
foatriage.  For  this  purpose  she  early  set  on  foot  a  negotiation  with 
the  court  of  Rome.5 

She  was  busy,  at  the  same  time,  in  procuring  the  consent  of  the  French 
king  and  his  mother.  Having  communicated  her  design,  and  the  motives 
woich  determined  her  choice,  to  Castelnau  the  French  ambassador,  she 
«mpIoyed  him,  as  the  most  proper  person,  to  briig  his  court  to  fall  in  with 
her  views.  Among  other  arguments  to  this  purpose,  Caslelnau  mentioned 
Maiy's  attachment  to  Darnly,  which  he  represented  to  be  so  violent  and 
deep-rooted,  that  it  was  no  lor^r  in  her  own  power  to  break  off  the 
match.li    Nor  were  the  French  ministers  backward  in  encouragii^  Mary's 

fission.  Her  pride  would  never  stoop  to  an  alliance  with  a  subject  of 
ranee.  By  this  choice  they  were  delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  a 
match  with  any  of  (he  Austrian  princes,  as  well  as  the  dai^er  of  too  close 
a  union  with  Elizabeth ;  and  as  Darnly  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, this  suited  the  bigoted  schemes  which  that  court  adopted. 

While  Mary  was  endeavouringto  reconcile  foieign  courts  to  a  measure 
which  she  had  so  much  at  heart,  Damly  and  his  fafner,  by  (heir  behaviour, 
wrere  raisi:^  up  enemies  at  home  to  obstruct  it.  Lennox  had,  durir^  the 
former  part  of  his  life,  discovered  no  great  compass  of  abilities  or  political 
wisdom  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  weak  understanaing  and 
violent  passions.  Damly  was  not  superior  to  his  father  in  understanding, 
and  all  bis  passions  were  still  more  impetuous. H  To  these  he  added  that 
insolence,  which  the  advantage  of  extemal  form,  when  accompanied  with 
iio  quality  more  valuable,  is  apt  to  inspire.  Intoxicated  with  the  queen's 
favour,  he  began  already  to  assume  the  haughtiness  of  a  king,  and  to  put 
on  that  imperious  air,  which  majesty  itself  can  scarcely  render  tolerable. 
It  was  by  the  advice,  or  at  least  with  the  consent  of  Murray  and  his 
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party,  that  LennoK  had  been  invited  into  Scotland  :*  and  yet,  no  sooner  did 
he  acquire  a  firm  footing  in  tiiat  kingdom  than  he  began  to  enter  into  secret 
cabals  with  those  noblemen  who  were  known  to  be  avowed  enemies  to 


itoncerning  those  favwirs  which  the  queen's  bounty  had  conferred  upon 
JTurray  to  escape  bim.t 

But,  above  all  these,  the  familiarity  which  Damly  cultivated  with  David 
Rizio,  contributed  to  increase  the  suspicion  and  disgust  of  the  nobles. 

The  low  birUi  and  indigent  condition  of  this  man  placed  him  in  a  sta- 
tion in  which  he  ought  naturally  to  have  remained  unknown  to  posterity. 
But  what  fortune  called  him  to  act  and  to  suffer  in  Scotland,  obliges  his- 
tory to  descend  fronj  its  dignity,  and  to  record  his  adventures.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  musician  in  Turin,  and  having  accompanied  the  Piedmont^se 
ambassador  into  Scotland,  gained  admission  into  the  oueen's  family  by  his 
skill  in  music.  As  his  dependent  condition  had  taught  him  suppleness  of 
spirit  and  iasinuatii^  manners,  he  quickly  crept  into  the  queen's  favour,  and 
(her  French  secretary  happening  to  return  at  (hat  time  into  his  own 
country)  was  preferred  by  her  to  that  office.  He  now  began  to  make  a 
figure  in  court,  and  to  appear  as  a  man  of  consequence.  The  whole  train 
of  suitors  and  expectants,  who  have  an  extreme  sagacity  in  discoverii^  the 
paths  which  lead  most  directly  to  success,  applied  to  him.  His  recom- 
mendatiooa  were  observed  to  have  great  influence  over  the  queen,  and  he 
grew  to  be  considerednotonlyasa  favourite,- but  as  a  minister.  Nor  was 
Rizio  careful  to  abate  that  envy  which  always  alfeiids  such  an  esfraordi 
nary  and  rapid  change  of  fortune.  He  studied,  on  the  contrary,  to  display 
the  whole  extent  of  his  favour.  He  affected  to  talk  often  and  familiarly 
with  the  ([ueenjn  public.  He  equalled  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  sub- 
jects, in  richness  of  dress,  and  in  the  number  of  his  attendants.  He  dis- 
covered, in  all  tys  behaviour,  that  assuming  insolence  with  which  unmerited 
Scosperity  inspires  an  ignoble  mind.  It  was  with  the  utmost  indignation 
lat  the  nobles  beheld  the  power,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
they  tolerated  the  arrogance  of  this  unworthy  minion.    Even  in  the  queen's 

B-esence  they  could  not  forbear  treating  him  with  marks  of  contempt, 
or  was  it  his  exorbitant  power  alone  which  exasperated  the  Scots. 
They  considered  him,  and  not  without  reason,  as  a  dangerous  enemy  to 
flie  prolestanf  religion,  and  suspected  that  he  held,  for  this  purpose,  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  Rome. 5 

It  was  Darnly's  misfortune  to  fall  under  the  management  of  tms  man, 
who,  by  Battery  and  assiduity  easily  gained  on  his  vanity  and  inexperi- 
ence. All  Rizio's  influence  with  the  queen  was  employed  in  his  behalf, 
and  contributed,  without  doubt,  towards  establishing  him  more  firmly  in 
her  affections.il  But  whatever  benefit  Darnly  might  reap  from  his  patron- 
age, it  did  not  counterbalance  the  contempt,  and  even  infamy,  to  which  hft 
was  exposed  on  account  of  his  familiaritj;  with  such  an  upstart. 

Though  Darnly  daily  made  progress  in  the  queen's  affection,  she  con^ 
ducted  herself,  however,  with  such  prudent  reserve,  as  to  impose  on  Ran- 
dolph, the  English  resident,  a  man  otherwise  shrewd  and  penetrating.  It 
appears  from  liia  letters  at  this  period,  that  he  entertained  not  the  Jeasl 
suspicion  of  the  intrkue  which  was  carrying  on ;  and  gave  his  court 
repeated  assurances,  Mat  the  Scottish  queen  had  no  deskn  of  manyii^ 
Darnly. IT  In  the  midst  of  this  security,  Mary  despatched  Maitland  to  sig- 
nify her  intention  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  solicit  her  consent  to  the  marriage 
With  Damly.  This  embassy  was  the  first  thing  that  opened  the  eyes  oi 
Randolph. 
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April  18.]  Elizabeth  affected  the  greatest  surprise  at  this  sudden  reso- 
lution of  the  Scottish  queen,  but  without  reason.  The  train  was  laid  by 
herself,  aod  she  had  no  cause  to  wonder  when  it  took  effect.  She  expressed 
at  the  same  time  her  disapprobation  of  the  match  in  the  strongest  feima; 
and  pretended  to  foresee  many  dangeraand  inconvenience s  ariajng  from  it 
to  both  kingdoms.  Bui  this  too  was  mere  affectation.  Mary  had  often 
and  plainly  declared  her  resolution  to  many.  It  was  impossible  she  could 
make  any  choice  more  inoffensive.  The  danger  of  introducing  a  foreign 
interest  mto  Britain,  which  Elizabeth  had  sojusUy  dreaded,  was  entirely 
avoided.  Dainly,  though  allied  lo  both  crowns,  and  possessed  of  lands  m 
both  kingdoms,  could  be  formidable  to  neither.  It  is  evident  from  all  these 
circumstances,  that  Elizabeth's  apprehensions  of  danger  could  not  possibly 
be  serious ;  and  that  in  all  her  violent  declarations  against  Damly,  there 
was  much  more  of  grimace  than  of  reality.* 

There  were  not  wanting,  however,  political  motives  of  much  weight  to 
mduce  that  arlfu!  princess  to  put  on  tlie  appearance  of  great  displeasure. 
Mary,  intimidated  by  this,  might  perhaps  delay  her  marriage;  which 
Elizabeth  desired  to  obstruct  with  a  weakness  that  little  suited  the  dignity 
of  her  mind  and  the  elevation  of  her  character.  Besides,  lie  tranquillity 
of  her  own  kingdom  was  the  great  object  of  Elizabeth's  policy ;  and,  by 
declarirgher  dissatisfaction  with  Maiy  s  conductjshe  hoped  to  alarm  that 
party  in  Scotland  which  was  attached  lo  the  English  interest,  and  to 
encourage  such  of  the  nobles  as  secretly  disapproved  the  match,  openly  to 
oppose  it.  The  seeds  of  discord  would  by  this  means  be  scattered 
through  that  kingdom.  Intestine  commotions  might  arise.  Amidst  these, 
Mary  could  form  none  of  those  dangerous  schemes  to  which  the  union  of 
her  people  might  have  prompted  her.  Elizabeth  would  become  the 
umpire  between  the  Scottish  queen  and  hei  contending  subjects;  and 
England  might  look  on  with  security,  while  a  storm  which  she  had  raised, 
wasted  the  only  kingdom  which  could  possibly  disturb  its  peace. 

May  1.]  In  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  she  laid  before  her  privy  council 
the  message  from  the  Scottish  queen,  and  consulted  them  with  regard  lo 
the  answer  she  should  return.  Their  determination,  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
was  perfectly  conformable  lo  ber  secret  views,  Tbey  drew  up  a  remon- 
strance against  the  intended  match,  full  of  the  imaginary  dangers  with 
which  that  ei'ent  threatened  the  kingdom.f  Nor  did  she  think  it  enough 
(o  signify  her  disapprobation  of  the  measure,  either  by  Mailland,  Mary's 
ambassador,  or  by  Randolph,  her  own  resident  in  Scotland :  in  order  to  add 
more  dignity  to  the  farce  which  she  chose  lo  act,  she  appointed  sir  Nicho- 
las Throgmorton  her  ambassador  extraordinaiy.  She  commanded  him  to 
declare,  m  the  strongest  terms,  her  dissatislaction  with  the  step  which 
Mary  proposed  to  take  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  the  determina- 
tion of  the  privy  council  as  an  evidence  Ibat  the  sentiments  of  the  nation 
were  not  different  from  her  own.  Not  long  after  she  confined  the  countess 
of  Lennox  as  aprisoner,  first  in  her  house,  and  then  sent  her  to  the  Tower-J 

Intelligence  of  all  this  reached  Scotland  before  the  arrival  of  tlie  Englisli 
ambassador.  In  the  first  transportf  of  her  indignation,  Mary  resolved  no 
longer  lo  keep  any  measures  with  Elizabeth  ;  and  sent  orders  lo  Mailland, 
who  accompanied  Throgmorlon,  to  return  instantly  to  the  English  court, 
and  in  her  name  to  declare  lo  Elizabeth  that,  after  having  been  amused  so 
long  to  so  little  purpose;  after  having  been  fooled  ana  imposed  on  so 
grossly  by  her  artifices ;  she  was  now  resolved  to  gratify  her  own  inclina- 

■  Even  Uie  lilslorinitB  of  Ilial  age  acknow)edKO,  Ihet  Uie  marriaK  of  the  Scnttlsli  queen  with  a 

who  al  Ihat  Ume  was  n^ll  ocquainlcd  witli  the  intiignes  of*  bocli  Ibe  BHaOi  couns,  ussctu,  upon 
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tion,  and  to  ask  no  other  consent  but  that  of  her  own  subjects,  in  the  choice 
of  a  husband.  Mailland,  with  his  usual  aaffacitv,  foresaw  all  the  effects  of 
such  a  rasti  and  angiy  message,  and  ventured  rather  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  his  mistress,  by  disobeying  her  commands,  than  to  be  made  the  instni- 
ment  of  tearing  asunder  so  violently  the  few  remaining  ties  which  still 
linked  together  the  two  queens.* 

Maiy  herself  soon  became  sensible  of  her  error.  She  received  the  Ei^- 
lish  ambaasador  with  respect;  justified  her  own  conduct  with  decency; 
and  though  unsJterable  in  her  resolution,  she  affected  a  wonderful  solicitude 
to  reconcile  Elizabeth  to  the  measure;  and  even  pretended  out  of  com- 
plaisance towards  her,  to  put  off  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  for 
some  mooths.t  It  is  probable,  however,  that  (be  want  of  the  pope  s  dis- 
pensation, and  (he  prospect  of  gaining  the  consent  of  her  own  subjects, 
were  the  real  motives  of  this  delaj. 

This  consent  Mary  laboured  with  the  utmost  industiy  to  obtain.  The 
Earl  of  Murray  was  the  person  in  the  kingdom,  whose  concurrence  was  of 
the  greatest  importance ;  but  she  had  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  not  be 
procured  without  extreme  difEculty.  From  the  time  of  Lennox's  return 
into  Scotland,  Murray  perceived  that  the  queen's  aifections  began  g;radu- 
ally  to  be  estranged  from  him.  Darnly,  Amol,  Rizio,  all  the  court  iavour- 
ifes,  combined  against  him.  His  ambitious  spirit  could  not  brook  this  dimi- 
nution of  his  power,  which  his  former  services  had  so  little  merited.  He 
retired  into  the  country,  and  gave  way  to  rivals  with  whom  he  was  unable 
to  cotilend.I  The  return  of  me  earl  of  Bofhwell,  his  avowed  enemy,  who 
had  been  accused  of  a  design  upon  his  life,  and  who  had  resided  for  some 
time  in  foreign  countries,  obliged  him  to  attend  to  his  own  safely.  No 
entreaty  of  the  queen  could  persuade  him  to  a  reconcilement  with  that 
nobleman.  He  insisted  on  having  him  brought  to  public  trial,  and  pre- 
vailed, by  his  importunity,  to  have  a  day  fixed  for  it.  Bothwell  durst  not 
appear  in  opposition  to  a  man,  who  came  to  the  place  of  trial  attended  by 
five  thousand,  of  his  followers  on  horseback.  He  was  once  more  con- 
strained to  leave  the  kingdom ;  but,  by  the  queen's  command,  the  sentence 
of  outlawry,  which  is  incurred  by  nonappearance,  was  not  pronounced 
against  him.§ 

Maiy,  sensible,  at  the  same  lime,  of  how  much  importance  it  was  to  gain 
a  suhject  so  powerful  and  so  popular  as  the  earl  of  Murray,  invited  him 
back  to  court  [May  8],  and  received  hiin  with  many  demonstrations  of 
respect  and  confidence.  At  last  she  desired  him  to  set  an  example  to  her 
other  subjects  by  subscribing  a  paper  containing  a  forma]  approbation  of 
her  marriage  with  Darnly.  Murray  had  many  reasons  to  hesitate,  and  even 
to  wilhhold  his  assent.    Darnly  had  not  only  undermined  his  credit  with  the 

gieen,  but  discovered,  on  every  occasion,  a  rooted  aversion  to  his  person 
y  consenting  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  would  give  him  such  an 
accession  of  dignity  and  power  as  no  man  willir^ly  bestows  on  an  enemy. 
The  unhappy  consequences  which  might  follow  upon  a  breach  with  Eng- 
land, were  likewise  of  considerable  weight  with  Murray.  He  had  always 
openly  preferred  a  confederacy  with  England,  before  the  ancient  alliance 
with  France.  By  his  means,  chiefly,  this  chaise  in  the  system  of  national 
politics  had  been  brought  about.  A  league  with  England  had  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  he  could  not  think  of  sacrificing,  to  a  rash  and  youthful  passion, 
an  alliance  of  so  much  utility  to  the  kingdom;  and  which  fie  and  the  other 
nobles  were  bound  by  every  obligation  (o  maintain. ||  Nor  was  the  interest 
of  religion  foigoCten  on  fhis  occasion.  Maiy,  though  surrounded  by  pro- 
teatant  counsellors,  had  found  means  to  hold  a  dangerous  correspondence 
•vith  foreign  catholics.    She  had  even  courted  the  pope's  protection,  who 
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had  sent  her  a  subsidy  of  eight  thousand  crowns.*  Though  Mary  had 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  bridle  the  zeal  of  the  reformed  clei^y,  and  to  set 
the  queen's  conduct  in  (he  most  favourable  light,  yet  her  obstinate  adhei^ 
ence  to  her  own  religion  could  not  fail  of  alarmii^  him ;  and  by  her  reso- 
lution to  many  a  papist,  the  hope  of  reclaiming  her,  by  a  union  with  a 
protestant,  was  for  ever  cut  off.t  Each  of  these  considerations  had  its  influ- 
ence on  Murray,  and  all  of  them  determined  him  to  dccli  comply'  g  a 
thai  time  with  Ihe  queen's  request. 

The  convention  of  nobles,  which  was  assembled  a  f  w  d  y  fte 
(May  14],  discovered  a  greater  disposition  to  gratify  the  q  My 

them,  without  hesitation,  expressed  their  approbation  of  th  t  d  d 
match  ;   but    as    others  were  startled  at  the  same   dan  h    h  h  d 

alarmed  Murray,  or  were  influenced  by  his  example  lo  refu      1  il    t 

another  convenlion  was  appointed  at  Perth,  in  order  to  delil  t  m  re  f  lly 
concerning  this  matfer.J 

Meanvvhite  Mary  gave  a  public  evidence  of  her  own  inclination,  by 
conferring  upon  Damly  titles  of  honour  peculiar  to  the  royal  family. 
The  opposition  she  had  hitherto  met  with,  and  the  many  contrivances 
employed  to  thwart  and  disappoint  her  inclination,  produced  their 
usual  effect  on  her  heart,  they  confirmed  her  passion,  and  increased  its 
violence.  The  simplicity  of  that  age  imputed  an  affection  so  excessive  to 
the  influence  of  witchcraft.§  It  was  owing,  however,  to  no  other  charm 
than  the  irresistible  power  of  youlh  and  beauty  over  a  young  and  lender 
heart,  Damly  grew  giddy  with  fais  prosperity.  Flattered  by  the  love  of 
a  queen,  and  the  applause  of  many  among  her  subjects,  his  natural  haughti- 
ness and  insolence  became  insupportable,  and  he  could  no  longer  bear 
advice,  far  less  contradiction.     Lord  Ruthven  happening  to  be  the  fiist 

fierson  who  informed  him  that  Mary,  in  order  to  sooth  Elizabeth,  had  de- 
ayed  for  some  time  creating  him  duke  of  Albany,  he,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage, 
drew  his  da^er,  and  attempted  to  stab  him.||  It  required  all  Maiy's 
attention  to  prevent  his  falling  under  that  contempt  to  which  such  beha- 
viour deservedly  exposed  him. 

In  no  scene  of  life  was  ever  Mary's  own  address  more  remarkably  dis- 
played. Love  sharpened  her  invention,  and  made  her  study  every  method 
of  gaining  her  subjects.  Many  of  the  nobles  she  won  by  her  address,  and 
more  by  Tier  promises.  On  some  she  bestowed  lands,  to  others  she  gave 
new  titles  of  honour. TT  She  even  condescended  to  court  the  protestant 
clerey ;  and  having  invited  three  of  their  superintendents  to  Stirling,  she 
declared,  in  strong  terms,  her  resolution  to  proloct  their  religion,  expressed 
her  willir^ness  to  be  present  at  a  conference  upon  the  points  in  doctrine 
which  were  disputed  between  the  protestants  and  papists,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  show  some  desire  to  hear  such  of  their  preachers  as  were  most  remark- 
able for  their  moderation.**  By  these  arts  the  queen  ^ined  wonderfully 
upon  the  people,  who,  unless  their  jealousy  be  raised  by  repeated  inju- 
ries, are  always  ready  to  view  the  actions  of  their  sovereign  with  an  indul- 
gent eye. 

On  the  other  hand,  Murray  and  hia  associates  were  plainly  the  dupes  of 
Elizabeth's  policy.  She  talked  in  so  high  a  strain  of  her  displeasure  at  the 
intended  match ;  she  treated  lady  Lennox  with  so  much  rigour ;  she  wrote 
to  the  Scottish  queen  in  such  high  terms  |  she  recalled  the  earl  of  Lennox 
and  his  son  in  such  a  peremptory  manner,  and  with  such  severe  denuncia- 
tions of  her  vengeance  if  they  should  presume  to  disobey  ;tt  that  all  these 
expressions  of  aversion  fully  persuaded  them  of  her  sincerity.  This  belie 
fortified  their  scruples  with  respect  to  the  match,  and  encouraged  them  lo 
oppose  it.    They  began  with  forming  among  themselves  bonds  of  con- 
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lederacy  and  mutual  defence ;  they  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  English  resident,  in  order  to  secure  Elizabeth's  assistance  when  it 
should  become  needful  ;*  they  endeavoured  lo  fill  the  nation  with  such 
apj>rehensions  of  danger  as  inie;lit  counterbalance  the  influence  of  those  arts 
Wflich  the  queen  had  employed. 

Besides  these  intrigues,  there  were  secretly  carried  on,  by  botb  parties, 
dark  designs  of  a  more  criminal  nature,  and  more  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Darnly,  impatient  of  that  opposition,  which  he  imputed  wholly  to 
Murray,  and  resolving  at  any  rate  lo  get  rjd  of  such  a  powerful  enemy, 
foraied  a  plot  to  assassinate  nini  durir^  the  meeting  of  the  convention  at 
Perth.  Murray,  on  his  part,despairii^of  preventing  the  marriage  by  any 
other  means,  had,  ti^ether  with  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the  earl  of 
Argyll,  concerted  measures  for  seizing-  Darnly,  and  carrying  him  a  prisoner 
mto  Eneland. 

If  either  of  these  conspiracies  had  taken  effecl,  this  convention  might 
have  been  attended  with  consequences  extremely  tragical ;  but  both  were 
rendered  abortive  by  the  vigilance  or  good  fortune  of  those  against  whora 
they  were  formed.  Murray,  being-  warned  of  his  danger  by  some  retainers 
t6  ine  court,  who  still  favoured  his  interest,  avoided  the  blow  by  not  Eoing 
to  Perth.  Maiy,  receiving  intelligence  of  Murray's  enterprise,  retireoTwitn 
the  utmost  expedition,  alorg  wjth  Darnly,  to  the  other  side  of  Forth. 
Conscious,  on  nolh  sides,  oiguilt,  and  inflamed  with  resentment,  it  was 
impossible  they  could  either  foTget  the  violence  which  themselves  had 
meditated,  or  forgive  the  injuries  intended  against  them.  From  that 
moment  all  hope  of  reconcilement  was  al  an  end,  and  their  mutual  enmity 
burst  out  with  eveiy  symptom  of  implacable  hatred,! 


aaeBdonthe  [rulh  of  Lbe  cousplrAcy  jieaindt  Darnly.  Thcms«enia,howeverf  Co  be  plausible  reo^oa 
for  beUeviufl  tiiat  Lhere  la  some  fbundiLLloD  Ibr  wtiat  has  been  assraled  wlUi  teganl  lo  boLh ;  tbouBb 
Ills  !«ai  and  credoUty  of  patty-writers  have  added  to  eaetunsny  eitugetatcd  idrcuinslaiice»,  tEb 
EiUowinx  a^iuQHils  londei  it  probabls  tbat  eome  vhileiHW  wla  hilODdiil  ataliet  Mai73)>: 

L  1.  TbislapodliveiyBsaBcudbf  Budumaii,341-  iL  TiuEngUdiceddBiitwritealoCecil.lliat 
MarraywajiafiBUKdlf  InfoimedEliat-adealgawHilbnaedofnuiTaerlDEbiniat  Perth,  and  montioin 
itfarioua  circmnsWnc^fl  amcsnUng  tbe  manner  In  wblcb  tbe  ctlras  waa  to  be  comiulued.  If  tiw 
whole  had  lieoa  a  Gdion  oT  Ua  own,  or  of  Hurru,  It  Ii  Imnnllile  that  be  could  liare  writien  in 
tUs9traln  to  ineliadlBBniliigBiaMec.  KdUi,3ST.  3.  Htuiray  bimeelf  Bonoaally  aod  pnbUcir 
psilsceit  In  aflnnlng  that  inch  a  ieiSga  was  tbimsd  sgaiosL  Ids  lifb.  Keitb,  Am,  108.  Be  iris 
Tflqatred  1^  Itxo  queen  lo  uanamlt  In  wrltfilf  an  aeconnt  of  tl»  conspiracy  which  be  pretended  lad 
tieeti  flnmed  BgBiBsC  his  lit^  TUtbedidaceonUagly:  Imt, »  when  it  was  bmighc  m  Her  HaJeBf 
by  her  •anrants  sent  fin  that  purpme,  It  B^pean  ta  Ber  Hiwieat  end  her  couneli,  tliai  me  puisaUm 
tnthalbehalTwaaiuMso  ii^i&ntHslhanutlerra«iiird."  Eeltb, App.  109.  EBWiistliereS»e 
BonunODed  lo  appeu  witlila  three  days  befbre  tlie  queen  In  Holyrood-booae;  aod,  in  order  to  en- 
coangeblm  Codo»,BBabaoadile(waa(^bredtaDbii.  Ibid.  Thgngb  be  had  once  conaamed  ta 
appear,  he  aflflrwarda  declined  to  do  so.  But  whoever  wusidera  Huirsya  fstuadcm,  and  Qis  ohft. 
raeter  of  Uuse  w>lo  ^recced  AlaiT'B  coundla  at  chat  dme,  wBl  hardly  deem  h  a  dedriTB  proof  of 

htaeoilt.lhat  hedid  notohooBeto  risk  hie  penm  on  auoh  aeenrlty.    *.  Tbr'--' ■ — -^ 

Darnly,  theaerceneaaofldflreBentOHDL  which  ai:nip<ed  at  navioicnce,  and  Ihi 
tender  the  linputaitonB  of  audi  aerime  leae  impniJiBMe. 

n.  ThacHiirr^alidhlaaiiBoIataBllBdrBKiiiedlasoizflDanilr.anhi  

„.,,i.  _■■  iKn^^fjert^n^-'i.  t^om  tbe  axpieH  teadmony  of  Melvil,  1 

noi, p. an, affiet, wlihont reaaon,  to iBpresont  this BB an idli    .. .  , 

I  Eaodolph,  WhelBBr  the  BoveiDor  of  Berwick  would  receive  Lennox  and  his  Bon.lfthey 

_  _j   _... .     ™ .,.,._..,. .J  _..__r...,  .v,j|.u„|,  J   J  jjigl^ 


wM atUlnealcr een^ntyj  1.  (^«n  tlie aipisB  teadmony  of  Melii),  112;  allhoaeh  Buchaiian,  p. 
341,  and  KDOX,  p.  3n,  aJJbet,  wtthont  reaaon,  to  i^treaont  this  aa  an  idle  ruuiour,    %  The  qo^siton 

dijcetH,  iu  whaaoiwer  aort  Biey  came  uMo  ua,  I.  e.  wheiher  they  relumed  lo  Bngli 
BBtbeylwl  been  required,  or  were  braushtlhlllierhvlbrEe,"    Tbi9plainlyabow3,lhat9anw 
eiin  waa  in  hand,  and  Baadotphdid  Dot  djacounge  it  by  the  answer  which  he  gave.  Keith, 
.  ..    J.  The  pntdpttallDn  with  irtddi  the  queen  reUred,  and  the  reason  Bbe  cave  for  tbia  ludden 
flight,  are  monHoaed  by  Osudolph.    Ketth.SBl.   4.  A  great  pan  of  the  Scoiiiah  nobles,  and  among 
"■ —  •■"  -irie  of  Argyli  and  RoOva,  who  were  Uremselvea  privy  lo  the  dea^  taaett  the  mality  i^ 


fll;ht,aremonllaaedbyIUndo1ph.  Kelth.SHl.  4.  A  great  part  of  th 
Ibeie  the  earie  of  Argyll  and  Rolhca,  who  were  ihemeelvea  privy  to  lb 
the  consplrucy.  GooiE  VOL  tl.  336. 

All  theee  drcumatmcea  tendered  Hie  (ruth  of  boili  consptracioa  probable.  But  we  may  ob^erra 
libwftrlhiapraof,  thoi^  drawn  Itoni  public  reeotda,  falls  short,  on  bothsid«,  of  legal  andlbmiai 
avideiKS.    Buchanan  and  Kendolph,  in  Iheb-  account/  of  the  conspiracy  ugainat  Murray,  diffU 

Bteleni.    Melvii  allecea,  Uiat  the  design  of  «ie  cBnapbanHa  was  to  eairy  Darnly  a  priaonei  inio  Eng- 
land; tfae  propmal  made  lo  Randolpli  agreei  with  Ihia.    Randolph  rays,  that  liioy  imondod  lo  carry 

(be  deripi  of  llie  cona^ralors  to  hove  be«n  to  murder  Dumly  and  his  ^ther,  (o  cotilbie  Ihe  queen 
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On  Maiy's  return  to  Edinburgh,  she  summoned  her  vassals  by  proclama- 
tion, and  sohcited  them  by  her  letters  to  repair  thither  in  anna,  for  the 
protection  of  her  person  against  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.*  She 
was  obeyed  wiih  all  the  promptness  and  alacrity  with  which  subjects  run 
to  defeiKl  a  mild  and  popular  adminislration, .  Tbis  popularity,  however, 
she  owed  in  a  great  measure  to  Murray,  who  bad  directed  her  administra 
tion  with  great  prudence.  But  the  crime  of  opposing  her  marriage  obli- 
terated the  memory  of  bis  former  services ;  and  Mary,  impatient  of  contra- 
diction, and  apt  to  consider  those  who  disputed  her  will  as  enemies  to  her 
person,  determined  to  let  him  feel  the  whole  weight  of  her  vengeance. 
For  this  purpose  she  summoned  him  to  appear  before  her  upon  a  short 
warning,  to  answer  to  such  things  as  should  be  laid  to  his  chaige.t  At 
this  very  time,  Murray  and  the  lords  who  adliered  to  him  were  assembled 
at  Stirling,  to  deliberate  what  course  they  should  hold  in  such  a  difficult 


conjuncture.    But  the  current  of  popular  favour  ran  so  strongly  against 

''"" id,  notwithstanding  some  tears  and  jealousies,  there  prevailed  in 

in  such  a  general  disposition  to  gralily  the  queen  in  a  matter  which 


so  nearly  concerned  her,  that,  without  coming  to  any  olber  conclusion  than 
to  implore  the  queen  of  Ei^land's  protection,  they_put  an  end  to  their 
ineffectual  consultations,  and  returned  every  man  to  his  own  house. 

Together  with  this  liscoveiT  of  the  weakness  of  her  enemies,  the  con- 
fiuence  of  her  subjects  from  all  corners  of  the  kingdom  afforded  Mary  an 
agreeable  proof  oi  ber  own  strength.  While  the  queen  was  in  this  pros- 
perous situation,  she  determined  to  bring  to  a  period  an  affair  which  had 
so  long  eM;rossed  hei  heart  and  occupied  her  attention.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July  she  married  lord  Darnly.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  queen's  chape!,  accordii^  to  the  riles  of  the  Romish  church  ;  the  pope's 
bull  dispensing  with  their  marriage  having  been  previously  obtained.J 
She  issued  at  the  same  time  pfoclamations,  conferring  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Scots  upon  her  husband,  and  commanding  that  henceforth  all  writs  at 
law  should  run  in  the  joint  names  of  kii%  ana  queen.^  Notliing  can  be  a 
strongerproof  of  the  violence  of  Mary's  love,  or  the  weakness  of  her  coun- 
sels, than  Ibis  last  step.  Whether  she  had  any  right  to  choose  a  husband 
without  consent  of  parliament,  was,  in  that  age,  a  matter  of  some  dispute  :|( 
that  she  had  no  right  to  confer  upon  him,  by  ner  private  autborily,  the  title 
and  dignity  of  king,  or  by  a  simple  proclamation  to  raise  ber  husband  to 
be  the  master  of  her  people,  seems  to  be  beyond  all  doubt.  Francis  II., 
indeed,  bore  the  same  litfe.  It  was  not,  however,  the  gift  of  the  queen, 
but  of  (he  nation ;  and  the  consent  of  parliament  was  obtained  before  he 
ventured  !o  assume  it.  Darnly's  condition,  as  a  subject,  rendered  it  still 
more  necessary  to  have  the  concurrence  of  the  supreme  council  in  his  favour. 
Such  a  violent  and  unprecedented  stretch  of  prerc^tive,  aa  the  substituting 
a  proclamation  in  place  of  an  act  of  parliament,  might  have  justly  alarmed 
the  nation.  But  at  that  time  the  queen  possessed  so  entirely  (he  confidence 
of  her  subjects,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  clamours  of  the  maleconfenfs, 
no  symptoms  of  general  discontent  appeared  on  that  account. 

Even  amidst  that  scene  of  joy  which  always  accompanies  successful 

In  lH»li]ev«n  during  MOi,  ami  to  niutpUie  govunment  To  beUeys  impHclOy  wllBlever  Ihej  flndln 
an«iicleDt papflrliaIbllyli>wbtcli,laGTer^Bge,AiillqiiBiiairBulTeinGlrpToiie.  Aocleiunapen, 
hDwevn,  aSUia  cmiLibi  no  more  tban  Ota  BlBnden  oT  a  putv,  End  Um  Ha  oTclM  iaj.  The  deqlart- 
timof  tM  nobla  nt^red  loiiaf  tJili  Uiidi  It  is  plBlnl;  rencorouB,  and  wiiuen  In  Ilie  v«iy  best 
ofCulion.  HaofUdngBsisciledlaltaTsevUeDtlyiUiieoroiiiBemled.  LetHumjaiidMicDO' 
fedeiHtea  be  u  amUlioiis  u  we  osn  auppoM,  Uiey  nuiat  bavo  liad  nme  jaeoaaai,  Bod  plautible 
rauB  too,  beRira  tbey  amid  Tmnin  U>  impdna  Ibeir  soveielgn  Cat  Lib,  and  id  ntse  Uie  reins  of 
gOTcmmeid;  1h]t,uihaEiliDa,tliequ«D*icondact  hddaffimiediwcokHiraUflacDBeJbrprDCbCdlnz 
M  auh  eitmnltlu.  R  in  likawieo  renarksMe,  dial  in  all  tbe  proclamulffiii  againsl  Murray,  c3 
which  BO  m  BUT  ars  pnUialied  in  K^lb,  Appendil,  IDS,  Ice.  nelthct  Die  iloleuaUempt  upon  UarolT, 
nor  (hai  which  he  Ie  alleeed  la  have  fbrmed  ualnat  tba  gneen  heiKlC  la  ever  once  tneniioned. 

*K«lli,39B.  t  Ibid.  Append.  IQS.        ±  EelUii3B.        &  jtndeiwn,  1 33.    BeeAmtmi 
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hve,  Mary  did  not  suffer  the  course  of  her  vengeance  ^;ainst  the  malecon- 
tenf  nobles  to  be  interrupted.  Three  days  after  the  marriage,  Murray 
was  again  summoned  to  court,  under  the  severest  penaUies,  and,  upon  his 
non-appearance,  the  rigour  of  justice  took  place,  and  he  was  declared  an 
outlaw.*  At  the  same  time  the  queen  set  at  liberty  lord  Gordon,  who, 
ever  since  his  father's  insurrection  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  had  been  detained  a  piisoner;  she  recalled  the  earl  ol 
Sutherland,  who,  on  account  of  his  concern  in  that  cori:?^IraCT,  had  fled  into 
Flanders ;  and  she  permiited  Bothwell  to  return  ^ain  into  Scotland,  The 
fiisl  and  last  of  these  were  amoi^  the  most  powerful  subjecis  in  the  king- 
dom, and  all  of  them-animaled  with  implacable  haired  lo  Murray,  whom 
they  deemed  the  enemy  of  their  families  and  the  author  of  their  own 
.  sunerii^s.  This  common  hatred  became  the  foundation  of  the  strictest 
union  with  the  queen,  and  gained  them  an  ascendant  over  all  her  councils, 
Murray  himself  considered  this  confederacy  with  his  avowed  enemies,  as 
a  more  certain  indication  than  any  measure  she  had  yet  taken,  of  her  inexo- 
rable resentment. 

The  malecontents  had  not  yet  openly  taken  up  arms.t  But  the  queen 
baviog  ordered  her  subjects  to  march  against  them,  they  were  driven  to  the 
last  extremity.  They  found  themselves  uoable  to  make  head  E^instthe 
numerous  forces  which  Maiy  bad  assembled :  and  fled  into  Argylesbire, 
in  expectation  of  aid  from  Elizabeth,  to  whom  they  had  secretly  despatched 
a  messenger  in  order  to  implore  her  immediate  assistance.]; 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  embarrass  Maiy  by  a  new  decla 
ration  of  disgust  at  her  conduct.  She  blamed  both  her  choice  of  lord 
Damly,  and  the  precipitation  with  which  she  had  concluded  the  marriage. 
She  required  Ijennox  and  Darnly,  whom  she  still  called  her  subjecis,  lo 
return  into  England ;  and  at  the  same  lime  she  warmly  interceded  in  behalf 
of  Murray,  whose  behaviour  ^e  represented  to  be  not  only  innocent  but 
laudable.  This  mess^e,  so  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  the  queen,  and  so 
full  of  contempt  for  her  husband,  was  renderedslill  more  insupportable  by 
the  petulant  and  saucy  demeanour  of  Tamwortli,  die  person  who  delivered 
it.§  Maiy  vindicated  her  own  conduct  with  warmth,  but  with  great 
sti^ngtb  of  reason ;  and  rejected  the  intercession  in  behalf  of  Murray, 
not  without  signs  of  resentment  at  Elizabeth's  pretending  to  intenneddle 
in  the  internal  government  of  her  kingdom. || 

She  did  not,  on  that  account,  intermit  in  the  least  the  ardour  with  which 
she  pursued  Murray  and  his  adherents. IT  They  now  appeared  openly  in 
arms  ;  and,  having  received  a  small  supply  in  money  trom  Elizabeib,** 
were  endeavourii^  to  raise  their  followers  in  Ihe  western  counties.  But 
Mary's  vigilance  hindered  them  from  assembling  in  any  considerable  body. 
All  her  military  operations  at  that  lime  were  concerted  with  wisdom, 
executed  with  vigour,  and  attended  with  success.  In  order  to  encourage 
her  troops,  she  herself  marched  along  with  them,  rode  with  loaded  pistols.tt 
and  endured  all  the  fatrguesof  war  with  admirable  fortitude.  Heralacri^ 
inspired  her  forces  with  an  invincible  resolution,  which,  together  with  their 
superiority  in  number,  deterred  the  malecontents  from  facit^  them  in  the 
field :  but,  having  artfully  passed  the  queen's  army,  they  marched  with 

•  EalUi,  30S,  310. 

t  AflerlhelrftdltlaBcoiWDUstiDDlitSlirUiiE,  IhslordsreUredlallieit  ovmlmaeB.    KelUi, 304. 
UurmrwSHBUllatSl.  Andrew's  on  July  33.    Kellli,30S.    B;  Ibe  places  of  lendezvoie,  apptrinled 
Ibi  tlie  inlwliilEinlB  DC  llK  dlttbrem  counllee,  Ansust  4, 11  appesra  thU  the  queen's  IntenUnnwiia  to 
'Ift,  IhB  county  in  which  Murray,  KoOite,  Kirfcaldy,  onil  Qlher  cliiofe  of  Ihe  malecon- 
.    E«ltb,  310,    Their  Slghl  inlo  Ihe  wesl,  KelUi,  313,  ptavented  Uiis  elpcdilion,  and 
ndczvoui  was  altered.    KelIh,3IO. 

5  Camd.  398.  V  KellH,  Append.  BO. 

of  ATgyll,  Glencalm,  Rothes,  lord  Boyd  and  OchUlree  j  the  lairds  of  Grange,  Cimninghnmhend, 
BalcomTB,  Carmylle,  Lawas,  Bar,  Dreghom,  Pilarrow,  Comptroller,  anil  the  Tutor  of  Picuu. 
KnoI,3S. 

•*  Knoi.SBO.  It  Kcitti.Apnond.  Iti4 
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^at  rapidi^  to  Edinburgh,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of 
tnat  cilj  to  arms,  [Aug.  31,]  The  queen  did  not  suffer  Ihetn  to  remain 
long  unmolested  ;  and  on  her  approach  they  were  forced  to  abandon  that 
place,  and  retire  in  confusion  towards  the  western  borders,* 

As  it  was  uncertain,  for,  some  time,  what  route  they  had  taken,  Mary  em 
ployed  that  interval  in  providing  for  the  security  of  the  counties  in  the 
teartof  the  kingdom.  She  seized  the  places  of  strength  which  beloi^d 
to  the  rebels ;  and  obliged  tbe  considerable  barons  in  thos^  sbircs  which 
sac  most  suspected,  to  join  in  associations  for  her  defence.!  Having  thus 
left  all  tbe  countiy  behind  her  in  tranquillity,  she,  with  an  army  eighteen 
Ihoiuand  strong,  marched  towards  Dumfries,  where  the  rebels  then  were. 
During  their  retreat,  Ihey  had  sent  letters  to  the  queen  from  almost  eveiy 
place  where  they  halted,  full  of  submission,  and  containing  various  over- 
tures towards  an  accommodation.  But  Mary,  who  determined  not  to  let 
slip  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  crushing  tlie  mutinous  spirit  of  her 
EUDJects,  rejected  tbem  with  disdain.  As  she  advanced,  the  maleconlents 
retired ;  and  havii^  leceived  no  effectual  aid  from  Elizabeth^  they 
despaired  of  any  other  means  of  safety,  fled  into  Enf^and  [Oct.  20],  and 
put  Ihemselvea  under  the  protection  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  warden  of 
the  marches. 

'Jothing  whi r r  ■■ 

s  wanting  to  render  their  retreat  agreeable, 
treated  them  with  eslreme  neglect.  She  had  fullv  gained  hei  end,  and, 
by  their  mean^  had  excited  such  discord  and  jealousies  among  the  Scots 
as  would,  in  all  probability,  long  distract  &nd  weaken  Maiy^  councils. 
Her  business  now  was  to  save  appearances,  and  foiustify  herself  to  the 
ministers  of  France  and  Spain,  wlio  accused  her  of  lomenling  the  tioublea 
in  Scotland  by  her  intrigues.  The  expedient  she  contrived  for  her  vindi- 
,  cation  strongly  displays  tier  own  character,  and  the  wretched  condition  of 
exiles,  who  are  obliged  to  depend  on  a  foreign  prince.  Murray,  and 
Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  being  appointed  by  the  other  fugitives 
to  wail  on  Elizabeth,  instead  of  meeting  with  that  welcome  reception  which 
was  due  to  men  who,  out  of  confidence  in  her  promises,  and  in  order  to 
forward  her  designs,  had  hazarded  their  lives  and  fortunes,  could  not  even 
obtain  the  favour  of  an  audience,  until  they  had  meanly  consented  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  that 
Elizabeth  hadgiven  them  no  encouragement  to  lake  arms.  No  sooner  did 
they  make  this  declaration  than  she  astonished  them  with  this  reply :  "  You 
have  declared  the  truth;  I  am  far  from  setting  an  example  of  rebellion  to 
my  own  subjects,  by  countenancinff  those  who  rebel  against  their  lawful 
prince.  The  treason  of  which  you  nave  been  guilty  is  detestable ;  and  as 
traitors  I  banish  you  from  my  presence."§  Notwithstanding  this  scene  oi 
farce  and  of  falsehood,  so  dishonourable  toall  the  persons  who  acted  a  part 
in  it,  Elizabeth  perroitled  the  malecontents  peaceably  to  reside  in  her 
dominions,  supplied  them  secretly  with  money,  and  renewed  her  interces- 
sion with  the  Scottish  queen  in  Iheir  favour.l] 

The  advantage  she  had  gained  over  them  did  not  satisfy  Mary ;  she 
resolved  to  follow  the  blow,  and  to  prevent  a  party  which  she  dreaded 
from  ever  recovering  any  fooling  in  the  nation.  With  this  view,  she  called 
a  meetiiffi  of  paijiament ;  and,  in  order  that  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  might 
be  I^al5'  pronounced  against  the  banished  lords,  she  summoned  them,  by 
public  proclamation,  to  appear  before  it. IT 

Dec.  1.]  ThedukeofChatelherauIt,  on  his  humble  application,  obtained 
's  pardon;  but  not  without  difficulty,  as  the  king  violently  opposed 
ifas  obliged,  however,  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  to  reside  for  some 
time  ill  France.** 
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s  forces  which  Mary  brought  into  the  field,  the  vigour  with 

which  she  acted,  and  the  length  of  time  she  kept  them  in  arms,  resemble 
the  efforts  of  a  prince  with  revenues  much  more  considerable  than  those 
which  she  possessed.  But  armies  were  then  levied  and  maintained  by 
princes  at  small  chaige.  The  vassalfollowed  his  superior,  and  the  superior 
attended  the  raonarca,  at  bis  own  expense.  Six  hundred  horsemen,  how- 
ever, and  three  companies  of  foot,  besides  her  guards,  received  regular  pay 
from  the  queen.  This  extraordinary  charge,  together  with  the  disburse- 
ments occasioned  by  her  marriage,  exhausted  a  treasury  which  was  far 
from  being  rich.  In  this  exigency,  many  devices  were  fallen  upon  for 
raising  money.  Fines  were  levied  on  the  towns  of  St.  Andrew's,  Perth, 
and  Dundee,  which  were  suspected  of  favourii^  the  malecontents.  An 
unusual  tax  was  imposed  on  the  boroughs  througEout  the  kingdom ;  and  a 

feat  sum  was  demanded  of  the  citizens  of  Edinbui^b,  by  way  of  loan, 
his  unprecedented  exaction  alarmed  the  citizens.  They  had  recourse 
to  delays,  and  started  difficulties,  In  order  to  evade  it.  These  Mary 
construed  to  be  acts  of  avowed  disobedience,  and  instantly  committed 
several  of  them  to  prison.  But  this  severity  did  not  subdue  the  undaunted 
spirit  of  liberty  which  prevailed  amotg  the  inhabitants.  The  queen  was 
obliged  to  mortgage  to  the  city  the  superiority  of  the  town  of  Leith,  by 
which  she  obtaineaa  considerable  sum  of  money.*  The  thirds  of  ecclesi- 
astical benefices  proved  another  source  whence  the  queen  derived  some 
supply.  About  this  time  we  find  the  protestant  clei^  complainit^  n; 
bitterly  than  ever  of  their  poverty.  The  army,  it  is  probable,  exhauj 
agrcalpart  of  that  fund  whicliwasapproprialed  for  their  maintenance.! 

The  assemblies  of  the  church  were  not  unconcerned  spectators  of  the 
commotions  of  (his  turbulent  year.  In  the  meeting  held  the  twenty-fourth 
of  June,  previous  to  the  queen's  marriage,  several  of  the  malecontent 
nobles  were  present,  and  seem  to  have  had  great  influence  on  its  decisions. 
The  high  strain  in  which  the  assemblyaddressed  thequeencanbe  imputed 
only  to  those  feais  and  jealousies  with  r^ard  to  religion,  which  they 
endeavoured  to  infuse  into  the  nation.  The  assembly  complained,  with 
some  bitterness,  of  the  stop  which  had  been  put  to  tne  pn^^ss  of  the 
reformation  by  the  queen's  arrival  in  Scotland ;  they  required  not  only 
the  total  suppression  of  the  popish  worship  throughout  the  kingdom,  but 
even  in  the  queen's  own  chapel ;  and,  besides  the  legal  establishment  ol 
the  protestant  religion,  they  demanded  that  Mary  herself  should  publicly 
embrace  it.  The  queen,  after  some  deliberation,  replied,  that  neither  her 
conscience  nor  her  interest  would  permit  her  to  take  such  a  step.  The 
former  would  for  ever  reproach  her  for  a  change  which  proceeded  from 
no  inward  conviction  ;  the  latter  would  suffer  by  the  offence  which  her 
apostacy  must  give  to  the  king  of  France,  and  her  other  allies  on  the 
continent.^ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  prosperous  situation  of  the  queen's  affairs  durine; 
this  year,  began  to  work  some  change  in  favour  of  her  religion.  The  earls 
of  Lennoi,  Athol,  and  Cassils,  openly  attended  mass ;  she  herseif  afforded 
the  catholics  a  more  avowed  protection  than  formerly;  and,  by  her  per- 
mission, some  of  the  ancient  monks  ventured  to  preach  publicly  to  the 
people.  5 
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1566.')  As  the  day  appointed  for  the  tneefing  of  parliament  approachea, 
Mary  and  her  miiiislera  were  employed  in  deliberating  concerning  the 
course  which  it  waa  most  proper  to  hold  witli  regard  to  the  exiled  nobles. 
Many  motives  prompted  ner  to  set  no  bounds  to  the  ricour  of  justice. 
The  maleconteDia  had  laboured  to  defeat  a  scheme,  which  her  interest  con- 
spired with  her  passions  in  rendering  dear  to  her ;  Ihey  were  the  leaders 
of  a  party  whose  friendship  she  had  been  obliged  to  court,  while  she  held 
their  principles  in  abhorrence  ;  and  they  were  firmly  attached  to  a  rival, 
whom  she  had  ffood  reasoa  both  to  fear  and  to  hate. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  several  weighty  considerations  might  be  uiged. 
The  noblemen  whose  fate  was  in  suspense,  were  among  the  mpst  powerful 
Bubjecls  in  the  kingdom ;  their  wealth  great,  their  connesions  extensive, 
and  their  adherents  numerous.  They  were  now  at  her  mercy,  the  objects 
of  compassion,  and  suing  for  pardon  with  the  most  humble  suDmissjon. 

In  those  circumstances,  an  act  of  clemency  would  esalt  the  queen's  cha- 
racter, and  appear  no  less  splendid  among  foreigners  than  acceptable  to 
her  own  subjects.  Mary  herself,  though  highly  incensed  was  not  inexora- 
ble ;  but  the  king's  rage  was  implacable  and  unrelenting.  They  were 
solicited  in  behalf  of  the  fugitives  from  various  quarters.  Morton,  Rulhven, 
Maidand,  and  all  who  had  been  members  of  the  congregation,  were  not 
forgetful  of  their  ancient  union  with  Murray  and  his  fellow-sufferers  ;  nor 
n^ectfui  of  Uieir  safety,  which  Ihey  deemed  of  great  importance  to  the 
kingdom,  Melvij,  who  at  thai  time  possessed  the  queen's  confidence, 
seconded  Iheir  solicitations.  And  Murray,  having  sfoo|)ed  so  low  as  to 
court  Rizio,  that  favourite,  v/bo  was  desirous  of  secuni^  his  protection 
against  the  king,  whose  displeasure  he  had  lately  incurred,  seconded  the 
intercessions  of  his  other  friends  with  the  whole  of  bis  influence.*  The 
interposition  of  Sir  Nicholas  ThroEmorton,whohad  lately  been  Elizabeth's 
ambassador  in  Scotland,  in  behaff  of  the  exiles,  was  of  more  weight  than 
all  these,  and  attended  with  more  success.  Throgmorton,  out  of  enmity 
to  Cecil,  had  embarked  deeply  in  all  the  intrigues  which  were  carried  on 
at  the  English  court,  in  order  to  undermine  the  power  and  credit  of  that 
minister.  He  espoused,  for  this  reason,  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
towards  whose  title  and  pretensions  (he  other  was  known  to  bear  little 
favour ;  and  ventured,  in  the  present  critical  juncture,  to  write  a  letter  to 
Mary,  containing  the  most  salutary  advices  with  regard  to  her  conduct 
He  recommended  the  pardoning  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates, 
as  a  measure  no  less  prudent  than  popular.  "An  action  of  this  nature," 
says  he,  "  the  pure  effect  of  your  majesty's  generosity,  mill  spread  the 
r_„._    _r  „^.._  r.^:._, 1    ,„„a — 4.: — ^„y    ^J:. 4U„    i7„^i:„c    *^    i — 1, 


__,   .  ,  a  perfect  harmony  w       ,  _ 

your  own  subjects,  who,  if  any  rupture  should  happen  with  England,  will 
serve  you  with  that  grateful  zeal  which  your  clemency  cannot  fail  of 
inspiring,  t" 

These  prudent  remonstrances  of  Throgmorton,  to  which  his  repufation 
for  wisdom  and  known  attachment  to  the  queen  added  great  authority, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her  spirit.  Her  courtiers  cultivated  this  happy 
disposition,  and  prevailed  on  her,  notwithstanding  the  king's  inflexible 
temper,  to  sacrifice  her  own  private  resentment  to  the  intercession  of  her 
subjects  and  the  wishes  of  her  friends.j    With  this  view  the  parliament. 
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which  had  been  called  lo  meet  on  the  4ih  ol  Februaiy,  was  prorogued  to 
the  7th  of  Ajril;*  and  in  the  mean  time  she  was  busy  in  considering  the 
manner  and  lorm  in  which  she  should  extend  her  favour  to  the  lords  who 
were  under  disgrace. 

Though  Mary  discoveied  on  this  occasion  a  mind  naturally  prone  to 
humanity  and  capable  of  fore[iving,  she  wanted  tumness,  however,  to 
resbt  the  iofluence  which  was  fatally  employed  to  disappoint  fheeffectaof 
this  amiable  dispoaition.  About  this  time,  and  at  no  great  distance  irom 
each  other,  two  envoys  arrived  from  the  French  king.  The  former  was 
intrusted  with  matters  of  mere  ceremony  alone ;  be  coi^atulated  the 
queen  on  her  marriage,  and  invested  the  king  with  the  ensigns  of  the  order 
of  St.  Michael.  I'he  instructions  of  the  latter  related  to  maUeis  of  more 
importance,  and  produced  greater  effects.t 

An  interview  between  CharJes  IX.  and  bis  sister  the  queen  of  Spain  had 
been  often  proposed ;  and  after  many  obstacles  arising  from  the  opposition 
of  polilical  interest,  was  at  last  appointed  at  Bayonne.  Catherine  of 
Medicis  accompanied  hec  son :  the  duke  of  Alva  attended  his  mistress. 
Amidst  the  scenes  of  public  pomp  and  pleasure,  which  seemed  lo  be  the 
sole  occupation  of  botn  courts,  a  scheme  was  formed,  and  measures  con- 
certed, for  e:< terminating  the  Hugonots  in  France,  the  prolestants  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  for  suppressing  the  reformation  throughout  all  Europe.J 
The  active  policyof  pope  Pius  Iv.  and  the  zeal  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain, 
confirmed  and  encouraged  dispositions  so  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
Romish  religion,  and  so  beneficial  to  (heir  own  order. 

It  was  an  account  of  this  holy  le^ue  which  the  second  French  envcy 
brought  to  Mary,  conjuring  her  at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  France  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  not  to  restore  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestants  in  her  kiigdom  to  power  and  favour,  at  the  very  lime  when  the 
Catholic  princes  were  combined  lo  destroy  that  sect  in  all  the  countries  ol 
Europe.§ 

Popeiy  is  a  species  of  false  religion,  remarkable  for  the  strong  possession 
it  takes  of  the  heart.  Contrived  by  men  of  deep  insight  in  the  human 
character,  and  improved  by  the  experience  and  observation  of  many  suc- 
cessive ages,  it  arrived  at  last  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  no  fonnei 
system  of  superstition  had  ever  atlaioed.  There  is  no  power  in  the 
understanding,  and  no  passion  in  the  heart,  to  which  it  does  not  present 
objects  adapted  to  rouse  and  to  interest  them.  Neither  the  love  of  plea 
sure  which  at  that  lime  prevailed  in  the  court  of  France,  nor  the  pursuits 
of  ambition  which  occupied  the  court  of  Spain,  had  secured  them  trom  the 
dominion  of  bigotry.  Laymen -and  courtiers  were  agitated  with  that 
furious  and  unmerciful  zeal  which  is  commonly  considered  as  peculiar  to 
ecclesiastics;  and  kings  and  ministers  thought  themselves  bound  in  con- 
science to  extirpate  the  protestanl  doctrine.  Mary  herself  was  deeply 
tinctured  with  all  the  prejudices  of  popery;  a  passionate  attachment  to  mat 
superstition  is  visible  in  every  part  of  her  character,  and  runs  through  all 
the  scenes  of  her  life ;  she  was  devoted  too  with  ine  utmost  submission 
to  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  her  uncles ;  and  had  been  accustomed  from  her 
infancy  to  listen  to  all  their  advices  with  a  filial  respect.  The  prospect 
of  restoring  the  public  exercise  of  her  own  religion,  the  pleasure  of  com- 
plyii^  with  her  uncles,  and  the  hopes  of  gratifying  the  French  monarch, 
wnom  the  present  situation  of  her  afeirs  in  England  made  it  necessary  to 
court,  counterbalanced  all  the  prudent  considerations  which  had  fonnerly 
weighed  widi  her.  She  inslanlly  joined  the  confederacy,  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  destruction  of  the  prolestants,  and  altered  the  whole  plan  of 
her  conduct  with  regard  to  Murray  and  his  adherents.  || 
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To  this  fatal  resolution  may  be  imputed  all  the  sulisequetit  calamities  of 
Mary's  life.  Ever  since  lier  return  into  Scotland,  fortune  may  be  said  to 
have  been  propitious  to  her  rather  than  adverse^  and  if  her  prosperity  did 
not  rise  to  any  grea  height,  it  liad,  however,  suffered  no  considerable  intei- 
ruplion.  A  thick  and  settled  cloud  of  adversity,  wifli  few  gleams  of  hopCj 
and  none  of  real  enjoyment,  covers  the  remainder  of  her  days. 

The  effects  of  the  new  system  which  Mary  had  adopted  were  soon 
visible.     The  time  of  the  pron^ation  of  parliament  was  shortened ;  and 

J'  ■  a  new  proclamation  the  12th  of  March  was  fixed  for  its  meeting.* 
ary  resolved,  without  any  further  delay,  to  proceed  to  the  attainder  oi 
the  rebel  lords,  and  at  the  same  time  determined  to  take  some  steps 
towards  the  re-eslablishment  of  the  Romish  religion  in  Scotland.t ,  The 
lords  of  the  Articles  were  chosen,  as  usual,  to  prepare  the  business  which 
was  to  come  before  the  parliament.  They  were  all  persons  in  whom  the 
queen  could  confide,  and  bent  (o  promote  "her  designs.  The  ruin  of  itfur- 
ray  and  his  party  seemed  now  inevitable,  and  the  danger  of  the  reformed 
church  imminent,  when  an  event  unexpectedly  happened  which  saved  both. 
If  we  r^ard  either  the  barbariti?  of  that  age,  wten  such  acts  of  violence 
were  common,  or  the  mean  condition  of  the  iinhappy  person  who  sulFered, 
the  event  is  little  remarkable;  but  if  we  reflect  upon  the  circumstances 
with  which  it  was  attended,  or  upon  the  consequences  which  followed  if, 
it  appears  extremely  memorable ;  and  the  rise  and  pn^ress  of  it  deserve 
to  be  traced  with  great  care. 

Dandy's  externa!  accomplishments  had  escited  that  sudden  and  violent 
passion  which  raised  him  to  the  throne.  But  the  qualities  of  his  mind  cor- 
responded ill  with  the  beauty  of  his  person.  Of  a  weak  understanding, 
and  without  eitperience,  conceited,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  own  abilities, 
and  ascribing-  his  extraordinary  success  entirely  to  his  distinguished  merit; 
all  the  queen's  favour  made  no  impression  on  such  a  temper.  All  her  gen- 
tleness could  not  bridle  his  imperious  and  ungovernable  spuit.  Alfher 
attention  to  place  about  him  arsons  capable  of  directing  his  conduct, 
could  not  preserve  him  from  rasa  and  imprudent  actions.|:  Fond  of  all  the 
amusemenfs,andevenproneloall  the  vices  of  youth,  he  became  by  degrees 
careless  of  her  person,  and  a  stranger  to  her  company.  To  a  woman,  and 
a  queen,  such  behaviour  was  intolerable.  The  lower  she  had  stooped  in 
order  to  raise  him,  his  behaviour  appeared  the  more  ut^enerous  and  crimi- 
nal; and  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  herfirst  affection  was  the  violence 
witli  which  her  disappointed  passion  now  operated.-  A  few  months  after 
the  marriage  their  domestic  quarrds  b^an  to  be  obserred.  The  extrava- 
gance of  Damly's  ambition  gave  rise  to  these.  Instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  a  share  in  the  administration  of  government,  or  with  the  title  of  king, 
which  MaiT,  by  an  unprecedented  stretch  of  power  had  conferred  on  him, 
he  demanded  the  crown  matrimonial  with  most  insolent  importunity.§ 
Though  Mary  alleged  that  this  gift  was  beyond  her  power,  and  that  the 
authority  of  parliament  must  be  mterposed  to  bestow  it,  he  wanted  either 

*  Keia,  3». 
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those  penal  laws  lo  wlich  tbej  were  aulflected. 

have  besE  creeled  in  tiiechiuch  of  St.  Giles,  vroie  al 

to  Ihe  nrehbisttop  of  CHasgow,  ber  ambaBBBdor  In  (  euuhju,  fluhiuiwiDi«* 

■lie  inreaded  to  hare  done  iome  good-  with  Teaject  to  reBtorinff  ttae  alt 
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that assemlily.  Ibid.  3,  BbeiuidiiiloBdthseoiiftdanDvUBByDitiie.  Kelili,AppEaid.l(IT.~4.Bbe 
cDowed  masa  [o  be  oelebnusd  to  dlafaent  pacta  of  tin  kh^doDi,  ibid.;  sod  dmaradthatilia  would 
base  mas  fVes  lb[  all  men  tbatmnild  beai  It.  Good.  io(.  l.Sn.  S.  Blackwood,  who  iraa  fUt- 
Blehed  b^  the  arcldilaliop  of  GlBfl^ow  with  materlalB^  writing  hlaJIfarf^rd  da  .Wane,  affirms,  Lbat 
lbs  qusea  hiteoded  la  have  pmijuied,  hi  thts  pailiaiiisnt,  if  mil  the  rs-estsblislunent  of  the  catliolUi 
rellgiim,  BtleastsiniMdlliiigtbrllioeaieaf  cachoKo.   Jelib.  vol.  II. 901.  t  Good,  vol. L SSi. 

(  Keith,  SaS.  U,  App.  IGS,  IflB.  KDDi,4g4.  The  eBsemera  of  Uie  fcini:  to  obtain  the  cnrun 
airinujiKiJ  linot  Biu[alB<is,  wbeo  the  extent  of  the  poweie  which  Ibat  title  coavejed,  as  eiplabt 
edin  UietanandiiDlaip.  W,l<takeaiiiiAixnigidemioii. 
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understanding  to  comprehend,  or  temper  to  admit  so  just  a  defence  ;  and 
often  renewed  and  urged  his  reijuest. 

Rizio,  whom  the  king;  had  at  first  taken  into  groat  confidence,  did  not 
humour  him  ia  these  foJiies.  By  this  he  incurred  Henry's  dispieasure ;  and 
as  it  was  impossible  for  Mary  to  behave  towards  her  husband  with  the 
same  affection  which  distinguished  the  first  and  happy  days  of  their  union, 
he  imputed  this  coldness^  not  to  his  own  behaviour,  which  had  so  well 
merited  it,  but  to  the  insinuations  of  Rizio.  Mary's  own  conduct  confirmed 
and  strengthened  these  suspicions.  She  treated  this  strainer  with  a  fami- 
Jiarilyj  and  admitted  him  (o  a  share  in  her  confidence,  to  which  neither  his 
first  condition  nor  the  office  she  had  lately  bestowed  on  him  gave  him  any 
title.  He  was  perpetually  in  her  presence,  intermeddled  in  every  business, 
and,  tt^elher  with  a  few  favourites,  was  the  companion  of  all  her  private 
ainusements.  The  haughty  spirit  of  Damly  could  not  bear  Ihe  intrusion 
of  such  an  upstart ;  and  impatient  of  any  delay,  and  unrestrained  by  any 
scruple,  he  instantly  resolved,  to  get  rid  of  him  by  violence. 

At  the  same  time  another  design,  which  took  ils  rise  from  very  different 
motives,  was  carrying  on  against  the  life  of  Rizio.  Morton,  Ruthven, 
Lindsay,  and  Maitland,  were  the  contrivers  of  it.  In  all  former  commi>- 
tions  (hey  had  been  strictly  united  with  Munay,  though  in  the  lale  insur- 
rection they  had  deserted  him  for  various  reasons.  Morton  was  nearlv 
allied  to  the  family  of  Angus ;  and,  during  the  minority  of  (he  pre.ient  earl, 
acted  as  chief  of  the  name  of  Douglas.  Ruthven  was  married  to  the 
king's  aunt.  Lindsay'swife  was  of  the  same  blood.  All  these  had  warm  I  v 
concurred  with  the  queen  in  promoting  a  marriage  which  did  so  mucn 
honour  to  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  naturally  expected  that,  under  a  king 
of  iheir  own  blood,  the  chief  management  of  affairs  would  be  committed 
to  them.  Maitland,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  foresaw  that  Murray's  oppo- 
sition to  the  match  would  prove  dangerous  and  ineffectual ;  but  whoever 
ruled  at  court,  he  hoped,  by  his  dexterity  and  talents,  to  render  himself 
necessary  and  of  importance.  They  were  all  equally  disappointed  in  their 
expectations.  The  king's  headstroi^  temj>er  rendered  nim  incapable  of 
advice.  The  queen  comd  not  help  distrusting  men  who  had  been  so  lo:^ 
and  so  intimately  connected  with  Murray,  and  gave  herself  up  entirely  to 
such  counsellors  as  complied  with  all  her  inclinations.  The  return  of  that 
nobleman  and  his  followers  was  therefore  the  only  event  which  would  re- 
store Morton,  Maittand,  and  their  associates,  to  their  former  ascendant  over 
the  queen's  councils.  For  this  reason,  nothing  could  be  more  mortifyii^ 
to  them  than  the  resolution  which  Mary  had  taken  to  treat  the  esiles  with 
rigour.  This  they  imputed  to  Rizio,  who,  after  he  had  engaged  to  aid 
ATurray  with  all  his  interest,  was  now  the  most  active  instrument  in  pro- 
moting the  measures  which  were  concerted  for  the  ruin  of  that  nobleman. 
This  officious  zeal  completed  the  disgust  which  they  had  conceived  M^ainst 
him,  and  inspired  them  with  thoughts  of  vengeance  in  no  wise  suitable  to 
justice,  to  humanity,  or  to  their  own  dignity. 

While  they  were  ruminating  upon  their  scheme,  the  king  communicated 
his  resolution  to  be  avenged  of  Rizio  to  lord  Ruthven,  and  imploredhis 
assistance,  and  that  of  his  friends,  towards  the  execution  of  this  design. 
Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  them  than  this  overture.  They  saw 
at  once  all  the  advantages  they  would  reap  by  the  concurrence  of  such  an 
associate.  Their  own  private  revei^e  unonRiiiowouldpass,  they  hoped, 
for  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  king;  and  theT  did  not  despair  of  obtaining 
the  restoration  of  their  banished  inends,  ana  security  for  the  protestant 
religion,  as  the  price  of  (heir  compliance  with  his  will. 

But  as  Henry  was  no  leas  fickle  than  rash,  they  hesitated  for  some  time, 
and  determined  to  advance  no  further,  without  taking  ever^  possible  pre- 
caution for  their  own  safety.  They  did  not,  in  the  mean  time,  suffer  the 
kill's  resentment  to  ibate.    Morton,  who  was  inferior  to  no  man  of  that 
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inlriguins:  age  in  all  the  arts  of  insinuatioD  and  address,  look  the  young 

erince  under  his  raanagement.  He  wrought  upon  his  ruliDe  passion,  am- 
ition,  to  oblain  the  matrimonial  crown.  He  represented  Rizio's_  credit 
with  the  queen  to  be  the  chief  and  only  obstacle  lo  his  success  in  that 
demand.  This  minion  alone,  he  said,  possessed  her  confidence ;  and  out 
of  complaisance  lo  him,  her  subjects,  her  nobility,  and  even  her  husband, 
were  excluded  from  any  participation  of  her  secret  councila.  Under  the 
appearance  of  a  confidence  merely  political,  he  insinuated,  and  the  Iting 
perhaps  believed,  that  a  famiiiarily  of  a  quite  different  andvei^  criminal 
nature  might  be  concealed.*  Such  various  and  complicated  passions  raged 
in  ihe  king's  bosom  with  the  utmost  fury.  He  became  more  impatient 
than  ever  of  any  delay,  and  even  threatened  to  strike  Ihe  intended  blow 
with  his  own  hand.  At  last,  preliminaries  were  settled  on  both  sides,  and 
articles  for  their  mutual  security  agreed  upon.  The  kir^  engaged  to  pre- 
vent the  attainder  of  the  banished  lords,  to  consent  to  their  return  into 
Scotland,  to  obtain  for  them  an  ample  remission  of  all  their  crimes,  and  to 
support,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,thereligioiiwhich  was  now  established 
in  tile  kingdom.  On  their  parts,  Ihey  undertook  to  procure  Ihe  crown 
matrimonial  for  Henry,  to  secure  his  riglit  of  succession  if  the  queen  should 
die  before  him  without  issue,  and  lo  defend  that  right  to  (he  utlermost 
against  whatever  person  should  presume  to  dispute  it ;  and  if  either  Rizio 
or  any  other  person  sljould  happen  to  be  killea  in  prosecuting  the  design, 
the  king  promised  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  enler- 
prise,  and  lo  prated  those  who  were  embarked  in  it.f 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  concert  the  plan  of  operation,  to  choose 
the  actors,  and  to  assign  them  their  parts  in  perpetrating  this  detestable 
crime.  Every  circumstance  here  paints  and  characterizes  the  manners  and 
men  of  that  age,  and  fills  us  witii  horror  at  both.  The  place  chosen  for 
committing  such  a  deed  was  the  queen's  bedchamber.  Though  Mary  was 
now  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  though  Rizio  might  have 
beeti  seized  elsewhere  without  any  difficulty,  the  king  pitched  u^on  this 

Slace  that  he  might  enjoy  the  malicious  pleasure  of  reproaching  Rjzio  with 
is  crimes  before  Ihe  queen's  face.  The  earl  of  Morton,  Ihe  lord  high 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  undertook  to  direct  an  enterprise,  carried  on  in 
defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  which  he  was  bound  to  be  the  guardian.  The 
lord  Ruthven,  who  had  been  confined  to  hia  bed  for  three  months  by  a  veiy 
dangerous  distemper,  and  who  was  still  so  feeble  that  he  coultf  hardly 
walk,  or  bear  the  weight  of  his  own  armour,  was  intrusted  with  the  exe- 
cutive part ;  and  while  he  himself  needed  lo  be  supported  by  Iwo  men. 
he  came  abroad  to  commit  a  murder  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Morfon  entered  Ihe  court  of  Ihe  palace  with  a 
hundred  and  sixty  men  :  and  without  noise,  or  meeting  with  any  resist- 
ance, seized  all  the  gates.     While  the  queen  was  at  supper  wilh  the 

nan  Blone  avovei};  eccnsn  MuT  of  a  erimlaal  lovo  for  lli^ 
tfl  Lbat  8ucb  a  auapldou  was  flDteftatAed.391.    J^lelvtl,  in  a  co&- 
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.  K^tli,  Apimnt.  lis,  134.  Tliu  Uie  king's  edspiciona  were  ntung.  Is  Slcentie  svUent  fioDi  tte 
japgr  puliliafaud,  Appsad.  No.  XV.  Bui  la  oppotdlinn  m  tbeaa  Boapldune,  aad  tliey  an  nmbh-E 
mmfl,  vfl  may  obaerTB  tliat  Raalat,  the  queea'a  French  aacretary,  was  dlaiouBed  &om  Iwr  aei^cv], 
■Di]glalDadTBiKedtoIliDoinee,iaDecemb«r,lS61.  Keitb,S6^  Itwaa  iDconaeqaeDMof  Ibj 
prelfeiTnent,  tlul  he  aeqniteA  bin  great  cradit  villi  ttie  queen.  Heir.  107.  Dani^  amred  In  Scot- 
land about  (wo  mmataB  afler.  Kellta,  am.  Tbe  queen  Inunediale^  cooceired  rar  btni  a  psBeioii, 
wUcb  bad  all  tba  HTmnoma  of  genuine  and  viorsnt  love.  Biilo  aided  Uiis  pasion,  and  pioiDoled 
tliemanlagewlll]  an  lib  Interest.  Mdv.  Ill  Tlurine  KKnemontln  after  Ilia  manlasa,  tbe  eueen  t 
(bodocs  6a  Danil;  conUnued,  Bhe  Boon  prored  wlUi  clilld.  From  tbh  enunaaowt  itf  mb:d3.- 
■cancea,  It  aniean  alnutic  napoaallila  tbat  Itie  quean,  unleaa  we  HujqioflB  bar  to  baTe  been  a  womui 
nttertf  almndoned,  could  cairr  on  any  ottmlnal  Inulgae  witb  Blxlo.  But  the  ritence  of  RandoZpli 
0ieratgUili  reebfenti'a  man  atriuidaotlyreadr  to  mention  and  la  HggraTateUary'altadllfl,  and  ^*bO 
does  nol  oore  indouale  Ibal  ber  conMance  in  EbUo  concealed  any  iblnc  crioibial,  la  In  lISEtf  a  ait- 
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s  of  Argyll,  Rizio,  and  a  few  other  persons,  tbe  king  suddenly 

entered  the  apartment  by  a  private  passage.  At  his  back  was  Ruthven, 
clad  ill  complete  armour,  ana  with  that  ghaslly  and  horrid  look  which  loi^ 
sickness  had  given  him.  Three  or  four  of  his  most  trusty  accomplices 
followed  him.  Such  an  unusual  appearance  alarmed  those  who  were 
present.  Rizio  instantly  apprehended  that  he  was  the  victim  at  whom  the  . 
blew  was  aimed ;  and  in  the  utmost  consternation  retired  behind  the 
queen,  of  whom  he  laid  hold,  hop irig  that  the  reverence  due  to  her  person 
m^ht  prove  some  protection  to  him.  The  conspirators  had  proceeded  too 
far  fo  be  restrained  by  any  consi derations  of  that  Kind.  Numoers  of  armed 
men  rushed  into  the  chamber.  Ruthven  drew  his  dagger,  and  with  a 
furious  mien  and  voice  commanded  Rizio  to  leave  a  place  of  which  he 
was  unworthy,  and  which  he  had  occupied  too  long.  Mary  employed 
tears,  and  entreaties,  and  threatenings,  lo  save  her  favourite.  But  not- 
withstanding all  these,  he  was  lorn  from  her  by  violence,  and  before  he 
could  be  dragged  Ihroui'h  the  next  apartment,  the  rage  of  his  enemies  put 
sn  end  to  his  fife,  piercing' his  body  with  fif^-si«  wounds.* 

Athol,  Huntly,  Bothwell,  and  oilier  confidants  of  the  queen,  who  had 
apartments  in  the  palace,  were  alarmed  at  the  uproar,  ana  filled  with  the 
utmost  (error  on  their  own  account ;  but  either  no  violence  was  infended 
against  them,  or  the  conspirators  durst  not  shed  the  noblest  blood  in  the  kii^- 
dominlhe  same  illegal  maiinerwilh  which  they  had  ventured  (o  take  the  life 
of  a  stranger.    Some  of  Ihem  were  dismissed,  and  others  made  their  escape. 

The  conspirators  in  the  mean  time  kept  possession  of  the  palace,  and 
yarded  the  queen  with  the  utmost  care.  A  proclamation  was  published 
by  the  king,  prohibiting  the  parliament  to  meet  on  the  day  appointed  ;  and 
measures  were  taken  by  him  for  preventing  any  tumult  in  the  cily.t  Mur- 
ray, Rothes,  and  their  followers,  being  informed  of  every  step  taken  against 
Rizio,  arrived  at  Edinburgh  next  evening,  Murray  was  graciously  re- 
ceived both  by  the  kii^  and  queen ;  by  the  former,  on  account  of  the 
articles  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  them;  by  the  latier,  becaust 
she  hoped  to  prevail  on  him,  by  gentle  treatment,  not  to  lake  part  with  the 
murderers  of  Rizio.  Their  powershe  still  felt  and  dreaded;  and  the  insult 
which  they  had  offered  lo  her  authority,  and  even  to  her  person,  so  far 
exceeded  any  crime  she  could  impute  to  Muiray  that,  in  hopes  of  wreak- 
ii^  her  veuMance  on  Ihem,  she  becameextremelywillinglo  be  reconciled 
io  him.  The  obligations,  however,  which  Murray  lay  under  lo  men  who 
had  hazarded  their  lives  on  his  account,  eng^ea  him  lo  labour  for  their 
safety.  The  queen,  who  scarce  had  the  liberty  of  choice  left,  was  per- 
suaded lo  admit  Morton  and  Rulhven  into  her  presence,  and  lo  grant  them 
the  promise  of  pardon  in  whatever  terms  they  should  deem  necessary  for 
Iheir  own  secunly. 

The  ki[^,  meanwhile,  stood  astonished  at  the  boldness  and  success  ot 
his  own  enterprise,  and  uncertain  what  course  lo  hold.  The  queen  observed 
his  irresolution,  and  availed  herself  of  it.  She  employed  all  her  art  to 
disengage  him  from  his  new  associates.  His  consciousness  of  the  insult 
which  he  had  offered  to  so  illustrious  a  benefactress  inspired  him  with  un< 
common  facility  and  complaisance.  Inspiteof  all  the  warningshe  received 
to  distrust  Ihe  ijueiia's  artifices,  she  prevailed  on  him  TMarcb  11]  to  dismiss- 
the  guards  which  (he  conspirators  had  placed  on  her  person  ;  and  that 
same  night  he  made  his  escape  along  with  her,  attended  by  three  persons 
only,  and  retired  to  Dunbar,  The  scheme  of  their  fiight  had  been  com- 
municated (o  Huntly  and  Bothwell,  and  they  were  quickly  joined  by  them 
and  several  other  of  the  nobles.  Bothwell's  estate  lay  in  that  corner  of 
the  kingdom,  and  his  followers  crowded  to  their  chief  m  such  numbers  as 
joon  enabled  the  queen  to  set  the  power  of  Ihe  conspirators  at  defiance'. 

•  Bee  Apnendii,  No.  XV.  t  Keith,  Appendii,  138, 
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This  sudden  flight  filled  Ihem  with  inexpressible  consternation.  They 
nad  obtained  a  promise  of  pardon ;  and  it  now  appeared  from  the  queen  s 
conduct,  that  nothii^  more  was  intended  by  this  promise  than  to  amuse 
them  and  Jo  ^ain  time.  They  ventured,  howeTer,  tn  demand  the  accom- 
plishment of  it ;  but  their  messenger  was  detained  a  prisoner,  and  the 
queen,  advancing:  towards  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men, 
talked  in  the  highest  strain  of  resentment  and  revenge.  She  had  the 
address,  at  the  same  time,  to  separate  Murray  and  his  associates  from  the 
conspirators  aeainst  Rizio.  Sensible  that  the  union  of  these  parties  would 
form  a  confederacy  which  might  prove  formidable  to  the  crown,  she  ex- 

firessed  great  willingness  to  receive  the  former  into  favour  ;  towards  the 
after  sbe  declared  herself  inexorable.  Murray  and  his  followers  were  no 
Jess  willing  to  accept  a  pardon  on  her  terms  The  conspirators  against 
Rizio,  deprived  of  every  resource,  and  incapable  of  resistance.  Bed  pre- 
cipitately to  Newcastle  [March  10],-ha¥ii^  tlius  chateed  situations  with 
Murray  and  his  parly,  wno  left  that  place  a  few  days  before. 

No  man  so  remarkable  for  wisdom,  and  even  for  cunnii»,  as  the  earl  of 
Morion,  ever  engaged  in  a  more  unfortunate  enleiprise.  Deserted  basely 
hj  the  king,  who  now  denied  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  by  public 
proclamations,  and  abandoned  ungenerously  by  Murray  and  his  parly,*  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  native  country,  to  resign  the  highest  office,  and 
lo  part  with  one  of  the  most  opulent  fortunes  in  the  kingdom. 

On  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  Mary  began  lo  proceed  against  those  con- 
cerned in  the  murderof  Rizio  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  law.  But,  in 
praise  of  her  clemency,  it  must  be  observed,  that  only  (wo  persons,  and 
these  of  no  considerable  rank,  suffered  for  this  crime.t 

In  this  conspiracy  there  is  one  circumstance  which,  though  somewhat 
detached,  deserves  not  to  be  forgotten.  In  the  confederacy  between  the 
king  and  the  conspirators,  the  real  intention  of  which  was  assassination,  the 
preserving  of  the  reformed  church  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable articles ;  and  the  same  men,  who  were  preparing  lo  violate  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  morality,  affected  the  highest  regard  for  religion.  His- 
tory relates  these  extravagances  of  the  human  mind,  without  pretending 
lo  justify,  or  even  toaccount  for  Ihem  ;  and,  regulating  her  own  opinions  by 
■the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  of  virtue,  points  out  such  in- 
■consisfencies  as  features  of  the  age  which  she  describes,  and  records  them 
for  the  instruction  of  ages  to  come. 

As  this  is  the  second  instance  of  deliberate  assasBinafion  which  has 
■occurred,  and  as  we  shall  hereafter  meet  with  many  other  instances  of  the 
same  crime,  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  a  practice  so  shocking  to 
humanity  deserve  our  particular  attention.  Resentment  is,  for  obvious  and 
wise  reasons,  one  of  the  strongest  passions  in  the  human  mind.  The 
natural  demand  of  this  passion  is,  that  the  person  who  feels  the  iig'ury 
should  himself  inflict  the  vengeance  due  on  that  account.  The  permittir^ 
this,  however,  would  have  been  destructive  to  society ;  and  punishment 
would  have  known  no  bounds,  either  in  severily  or  in  duration.  For  this 
reason,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  social  state,  the  sword  was  taken  out  of 
private  hands,  and  committed  lo  the  m^'strale.  But  at  first,  while  laws 
aimed  at  restraining,  they  really  strengthened  the  principle  of  reveise. 
The  earliest  and  most  simple  punishment  for  crimes  was  retaliation ;  the 
offender  forfeited  limb  for  fimb,  and  life  for  life.  The  payment  of  a  com- 
pensation to  the  person  injured  succeeded  lo  the  rigour  of  the  former  insti- 
tution, in  both  these  the  gratification  of  private  revenge  was  the  object 
of  law ;  and  he  who  suffered  the  wrong  was  the  only  oerson  who  had  a 
right  to  pursue,  to  exact,  or  to  remit  the  punishment.  Wliile  laws  allowed 
such  full  scope  to  the  revenge  ot  one  party,  the  interests  of  the  other  were 

*  Melv.  130.  t  Keilli,  Appendli;,  IM.  331. 
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not  neglected.  If  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  did  aot  amount  to  a  fall  proof, 
or  if  be  reckoned  himself  to  be  unjusHy  accused,  the  person  to  whom  a 
crime  was  imjjuted  had  a  right  to  challenge  hia  adversaiy  to  single  combat^ 
and,  on  obtainii^  the  victory,  vindicated  his  own  honour.  In  alniost  every 
considerable  cause,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  arms  were  appealed  to,  in 
defence,  either  of  ttie  innocence  or  the  property  of  the  parlies.  Justice 
had  seldom  occasion  to  use  her  balance  ;  the  sword  alone  decided  eveiy 
contest.    The  passion  of  revenge  was  nourished  by  all  these  means,  and 

frew,  by  daily  indulgence,  to  be  incredibly  strong:.  Mankind  became 
abiluated  to  blood,  not  only  in  times  of  war,  but  of  peace ;  and  from  this 
as  well  as  other  causes,  contracted  an  amazing  ferocity  of  temper  and  of 
manners.  This  ferocity,  however,  made  it  necessary  to  discourage  the 
trial  by  combat  j  to  abolish  the  payment  of  compensations  in  criminal 
cases ;  and  .to  think  of  some  milder  method  of  terminating  disputes  con 
c«rnir^  civil  rights.  The  punishments  for  crimes  became  more  severe, 
and  the  regulations  concerning  property  more  fixed ;  but  the  princes  whose 
province  it  was  to  inflict  the  one,  and  to  enforce  the  other,  possessed  little 
power.  Great  offenders  despised  their  authority;  smaller  ones  sheltered 
themselves  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  those  from  whose  protection  they 
expected  impunity.  The  administration  of  justice  was  extremely  feeble 
and  dilatory.  An  attempt  to  punish  the  crimes  of  a  chieltain,  or  even  (J 
his  vassals,  oilen  excited  rebellions  and  civil  wars.  To  nobles,  haughty 
and  independent,  among  whom  the  causes  of  discord  were  many  and 
unavoidable,  who  wers  quick  in  discerning  an  injury,  and  impalient  to 
revenge  it :  who  deemed  it  infamous  to  submit  to  an  enemy,  and  cowardly 
to  forrive  nim ;  who  considei-ed  the  right  of  punishing  those  who  had 
injured  them  as  a  privilegeoftheirorderand  a  mark  of  independence;  such 
slow  proce  d'       w  tr  m  ly      satisfactory.     The  blood  of  their 

adversaiy  was        th         p  th        ly  thing  which  could  wash  away  an 

affront ;  wh  rethtw  thifhr  revenge  was  disappointed,  their 

courage  be  p    t  d      d      t      was  left  on  their  honour.    That 

vena^eance,  wl  h  th  p  I  t  h  id  f  the  mag'  t  t  Id  t  '  fl'  t 
their  own        !d     as  ly  t        U  der  gover  m    t         f    bl 

assumed,  as  t        f  th      ghtofjudg   „      d     d  tb 

own  wrot^  and  th  as  ass  t  a  crime  f  11  th  rs  tl  n  t 
destructive  t  ty      m  ly  to  be  allow  d  b  t  t    b    re  k      d 

honourable. 

The  hist  17    f  E      p      1  tl      fourteenth      d  fift      th         t 

abounds  with  d  t  t  bl  nst  ce  t  tl  crime.  Up  1  d  !  fly 
the  French  and  Scots,  between  whom  there  was  a  close  mtercourse  at  that 
time,  and  a  surprisii^  resemblance  in  (heir  national  characters.  In  1^07, 
the  oniv  brother  of  the  king  of  France  was  murdered  publicly  in  the  streets 
of  Pans ;  and  so  far  was  this  horrible  action  from  meeti^^g  with  proper 
punishment,  that  an  eminent  lawyer  was  allowed  to  plead  in  defence  of  it 
before  the  peers  of  France,  andavowedly  to  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  assas- 
sinatitm.  In  1417,  it  required  all  the  eloquence  and  authority  of  the  famous 
Gerson,  to  prevail  on  the  council  of  Constance  to  condemn  this  proposition, 
"  Thai  there  are  some  cases  m  which  assassination  is  a  virtue  more  merit- 
orious in  a  knight  tlian  in  a  squire,  and  more  meritorious  in  a  king  than  in 
a  knight."*  The  number  of  eminent  persons  who  were  murfered  in 
France  and  Scotland,  on  account  either  of  private,  or  political,  or  religiow 

Juarrels,  during  the  fiiieenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  is  almost  incredible 
Iven  after  those  causes,  which  first  gave  rise  to  this  barbarouB  practice, 
were  removed;  after  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  and  the  authority  of 
laws,  were  better  established,  and  become  more  universal ;  after  the  pro- 
gress of  learning  and  philosophy  had  polished  the  manners  and  humanized 
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tlie  minds  of  men,  (jiia  crime  conlinui?d  in  some  degree.  It  ivas  (owarda 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  ceiituiy  before  it  disappeared  in  France.  The 
additional  vigour,  which  the  royai  authorifry  acquired  fay  the  accession  of 
James  VI,  to  the  throne  of  England,  seems  to  have  but  a  slop  to  it  in 
Scotland. 

The  influence,  however,  of  any  national  custom,  both  on  the  Hndeistand- 
mg  and  on  the  heart,  and  how  far  it  may  go  towards  perverting  or  extin- 
t[uishing  moral  principles  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  remarkable.  I'htj 
authors  of  tliose  ages  have  perfectly  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  their 
contemporaries  with  regard  to  assassination ;  and  tiiey  who  had  leisure  to 
reflect  and  to  judge  appear  to  be  more  shocked  at  this  crime  than  the 

giisons  who  commitfed  il  during  the  heat  and  impetuosity  of  passion, 
ucbanan  describes  the  murder  oi  cardinal  Beatoun  and  of  Rizio,  without 
expressing  those  feelings  which  are  natural  to  a  man,  or  that  indignation 
which  became  an  historian.*  Knox,  whose  mind  was  fiercer  and  more 
unpolished,  relates  the  death  of  Beatonu  and  ol  the  duke  of  Guise,  nut 
onty  without  censure,  but  with  the  utmost  exultation.!  Of  tbe  other  hand, 
the  bishop  of  Ross,  mentions  the  assassination  of  the  eail  of  Murray  with 
some  degree  of  applause.J  Blackwood  dirells  uimn  it  with  the  most 
indecent  triumph,  and  ascribes  it  directly  to  the  hand  of  God.5  IjOrd 
Ruthven,  the  principal  actor  in  the  conspiracy  aKaiiist  Rizio,  wrote  au 
account  of  it  some  short  time  before  his  own  death,  and  in  all  his  long 
narrative  there  is  not  one  expression  of  regret,  or  one  symptom  of  com- 
punction, for  a  crime  no  less  dishonourable  than  harbaious.i!  Morton, 
equally  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  entertained  the  same  sentitnenis  concern- 
ing it ;  and  m  his  last  moments,  neither  he  himself  nor  the  ministers  who 
attended  him  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  an  sctioii  which  called  for 
repentance ;  even  then  he  talks  o(  David's  slaughter  as  coolly  as  if  it  had 
been  an  innocent  or  commendable  deed-TI  The  vices  ofanolher  age 
asltmish  and  shock  us ;  the  vices  of  our  own  become  familiar,  and  excite 
little  horror.**  I  return  from  this  digression  to  the  course  of  the  history 
The  charm  which  had  at  firat  attached  the  queen  to  Darnly,  and  held 
them  for  some  time  in  a  happy  union,  was  now  entirely  dissolved  ;  and 
love  no  longer  coverii^  his  toflies  and  vices  with  its  friendly  veil,  they 
appeared  to  JMary  in  their  full  dimension  and  deformity .tt  Though  Heniy 
published  a  proclamation  disclaiming  any  knowledge  bf  the  conspiracy 
against  Rizio,  the  queen  was  fully  convinced  tliat  he  was  not  only  acces- 
sary to  the  contrivance,  but  to  the  commission  of  that  odious  crime.Jj  That 
very  power  which,  with  liberal  and  unsuspicious  ftrndness,  she  had  con- 
feiTed  upon  him,  he  had  employed  to  insult  her  authority,  to  limit  ber 
pren^ative,  and  to  endanger  her  person.  Such  an  outrage  it  was  impos- 
sible any  woman  could  bear  or  loigive.  Cold  civilities,  secret  distrust, 
frequent  quarrels,  succeeded  to  their  former  transports  of  affection  and  coii- 
fidence.  The  queen's  favours  were  no  longer  conveyed  through  his  hands. 
The  crowd  of  expectants  ceased  to  court  liis  patronage,  which  they  found 
to  avail  so  little.  Among  the  nobles,  some  dreaded  hjs  furious  temper, 
others  complained  of  his  perfidiousness ;  and  all  of  (hem  despised  the 
weakness  of  his  understandii^  and  the  inconstancy  of  his  heart.    The 
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people  themselves  observed  some  parts  of  his  conduct  which  little  suited 
the  Signity  of  a  king.  Addicted  to  drunkenness,  beyond  what  the  mannera 
of  (hat  age  could  bear,  and  indulging  irregular  passions,  which  eren  the 
licentiousness  of  youth  could  not  escuse,  he,  by  his  indecent  behaviour, 
provoked  the  queen  to  the  utmost ;  and  the  passions  which  it  occasioned 
often  forced  tears  from  her  eyes,  both  in  public  and  private.*  Her  avei> 
sion  for  him  increased  eveiy  day,  and  could  be  no  longer  concealed.  He 
was  often  absent  from  court,  appeared  there  with  little  splendour,  and  was 
trusted  with  no  power.  Avoided  equally  by  those  who  endeavoured  to 
please  the  queen,  who  favoured  Morton  and  his  associates,  or  who  adhered 
to  the  house  of  Hamilton,  be  was  left  almost  alone  in  a  neglected  and 
unpiticd  solitude.! 

About  this  time  a  new  favourite  erew  into  great  credit  with  the  queen, 
and  soon  gained  an  ascendant  over  tier  heart,  which  encouts^-ed  his  enter- 
prising genius  lo  form  designs  that  proved  fatal  to  hiniseir,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  all  Mary's  subsequent  misfortunes.  This  was  James  Hepburn,  earl 
of  Bothwell,  the  head  of  an  ancient  family,  and,  by  his  extensive  posses- 
sions and  numerous  vassals,  one  of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  the 
kiiw:doro.  Even  in  that  luibulenl  age,  when  so  many  vast  pngects  were 
laid  open  to  an  aspiring  mind,  and  invited  it  to  action,  no  man's  ambition  ■ 
was  more  daring  tlian  BolhweH's,  or  had  recourse  fo  bolder  or  mote  sin- 
gular expedients  for  obtaining  power.J  When  almost  every  person  of 
distinction  in  the  kiigdom,  whether  papbt  or  protestant,  had  joined  the 
congregation  in  opposiijg  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  French  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  nation,  he,  though  an  avowed  protestant,  adhered  to 
the  queen  regent,  and  acted  wilh  vigour  on  her  side.  The  success  which 
attended  the  arms  of  the  congregation  having  obliged  him  to  retire  into 
Franc«,  he  was  taken  into  the  queen's  service,  and  continued  with  her  till 
the  time  of  her  return  into  Scotland.5  From  that  period,  every  step  of  his 
conduct  towards  Mary  was  remarkably  dutiful;  and,  amidst  all  the  shitY- 
11^  of  faction,  we  scarcely  ever  find  him  holding  any  course  which  could 
be  offensive  to  her.  When  Murray's  proceedires  with  regard  to  her  matv 
riage  gave  umbrage  to  the  queen,  she  recalled  Bothwell  from  that  banish- 
ment into  which  she  had  been  obliged  wilh  reluctance  lo  drive  him,  and 
considered  his  zeal  and  abilities  as  the  most  powerful  supports  of  her 
authority.  When  the  conspirators  against  Rizio  seized  her  person,  he 
became  the  chief  instrument  of  recovering  her  liberty,  and  served  her,  on 
that  occasion,  with  so  much  fidelity  and  success  as  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  her  mind,  and  greatly  increased  the  confidence  which  she 
had  hitherto  placed  in  him.jl  Her  gratitude  loaded  him  wilh  marks  of 
her  bounty ;  she  raised  him  to  offices  of  profit  and  trust,  and  transacted  no 
mailer  of  importance  w  i  Ihou  this  ad  vice.  T  By  complaisance  and  assiduity 
he  confirmed  and  fortified  these  dispositions  of  the  queen  in  his  favour, 
and  insensibly  paved  the  way  towards  that  vast  project  which  his  immo- 
derate ambition  had  perhaps  ^ready  conceived,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
many  drfficullies,  and  at  the  espense  of  many  crimes,  be  at  last  accom 
plished. 

The  hour  of  the  queen's  delivery  now  approached.  As  her  palace  was 
defended  only  by  a  slender  guarQ,  it  seemed  imprudent  to  expose  her 
person,  at  this  time,  lo  the  insulls  she  might  suffer  in  a  kingdom  torn  by 

•  Keith,  320.  r  Melv.  IM,  &c 
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factions  and  prone  (o  mutiny.  For  this  leason  the  privy  council  advised 
the  queen  to  lix  her  residence  hi  the  castle  oi'  Edinburgh,  Ihe  slroi^st 
fortress  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  proper  place  for  the  security  ofner 
person,*  In  order  to  render  this  security  more  perfect,  Mary  laboured  to 
eilit^uish  the  domestic  feuds  which  divided  some  of  the  principal  nobles. 
Murray  and  Argyll  were  exasperated  against  Huntly  and  Bothwell  by 
reciprocal  and  repealed  injuries.  The  queen  by  her  authority  and  entrea 
ties,  effected  a  reconcilement  among  them,  and  drew  from  them  a  promise 
to  bury  their  diacor(^  in  everlasting  oblivion.  This  reconcilement  Mary 
bad  so  much  at  heart  that  she  made  it  the  condition  on  which  she  again 
d  M  IT  y  '  to  favour.t 

O  th  19fh  f  June,  Maiy  was  delivered  of  her  only  son  James,  a 
p  1         b   tl  was  happy  for  the  whole  island,  and  unfortunate  lo  her 

i  H  on  to  the  throne  of  England  united  the  two  divided 

k  i^d  m  mighty  monarchy,  and  eslahlished  the  power  of  Great 

Bnt   n  fi       loundation ;  while  she,  torn  early  from  her  son  by  the 

lly  f  h  It  was  never  allowed  to  indulge  those  tender  passions, 
n      I    t    I    th       J  ys  which  fili  the  heart  of  a  mother. 

Mehil  was  instantly  despatched  loLondon  with  an  account  of  this  event 
It  struck  Elizabetli,  at  first,  in  a  sensible  manner,  and  the  advantage  and 
superiority  which  her  rival  had  acquired  by  the  birth  of  a  son  forced  tears 
from  her  eyes.  But  before  Melvil  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  she  had 
so  far  recovered  tlie  command  of  heiself,  as  to  receive  him  not  only  with 
decency  hut  with  excessive  cheerfulness:  and  willingly  accepted  theinvi 
tation  which  Mary  gave  her,  to  stand  godmother  to  her  son.* 

As  Maiy  loved  splendour  and  magnificence,  she  resolved  to  celebrate  the 
baptism  of  the  young  prince  with  great  pomp ;  and  for  that  purpose  sent 
invitations  of  the  same  Kind  to  the  French  king,  and  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
the  uncle  of  her  former  husband. 

The  queen,  on  her  recovery,  discovered  no  charge  in  her  sentiments 
widi  respect  to  the  king,§  TTie  death  of  Rizio,  and  the  countenance  he 
bad  given  lo  an  action  so  insolent  and  unjustifiable,  were  still  fresh  in  her 
memory.  She  was  frequently  pensive  and  dejected.|j  Though  Heniy 
sometimes  attended  at  court,  and  accompanied  her  in  her  progresses 
through  different  parts  of  the  kii^dom,  he  met  with  little  reverence  from 
the  nobles,  while  Mary  treated  him  with  the  greatest  reserve,  and  did  not 
suffer  him  to  possess  any  authority.  IT  The  breach  between  them  became 
every  day  more  apparent.**  Attempts  were  made  towards  a  reconcile- 
ment, particularly  Dy  Castelnau,  the  French  ambassador ;  but,  after  such  a^ 
violent  rupture,  it  was  found  no  easy  matter  to  bind  the  nuptial  knot  anew ; 
and,  although  he  prevailed  on  the  kir^  and  queen  lo  pass  two  nights 
toeether,!!  we  may,  with  great  probability,  pronounce  this  appearance  of 
union,  to  which  Castelnau  tnisleo,  not  lo  have  been  sincere ;  we  know  with 
certainty  thai  it  was  not  lasting, 

Bofhwell,  all  this  while,  was  the  queen's  prime  confidant.  Without  his 
participation  no  business  was  concluded,  and  no  favour  bestowed.  Tcge- 
ther  with  this  ascendant  over  her  councils,  Bothwell,  if  we  may  believe 
the  cotemporary  historians,  acquired  no  less  sway  over  her  heart.  But  at 
what  precise  time  this  ambitious  lord  first  allowed  the  sentiments  of  a  lover 
to  occupy  the  place  of  that  duty  and  respect  which  a  subject  owes  his 
sovereign;  or  when  Mary,  instead  of  gratitude  for  his  faithful  services,  felt 
a  passion  of  another  nature  rising  in  her  hosom,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
determine.  Such  delicate  l/ansitions  of  passion  can  be  discerned  only  by 
those  who  are  admitted  near  the  persons  of  the  parties,  and  who  can  vie'w 
the  secret  workmgs  of  the  heart  with  calm  and  acute  observation.  Neither 
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Knox  nor  Buchanan  enjoyed  these  advantages.  Their  humble  afation 
allowed  them  onl^  a  distant  access  to  (he  queen  and  her  favourite.  And 
the  ardour  of  fbeir  zeal,  as  well  as  the  violence  of  their  prejudices,  ren- 
dered their  opinions  rash,  precipitate,  and  inaccuiate.  It  is  bj  the  effects 
of  this  reciprocal  passion,  rather  than  by  their  accounts  of  i^  that  subse- 
quent historians  can  judge  of  its  reality. 

Adventurous  as  Bothwell's  project  to  gain  the  queen  may  appear,  it  was 
fonned  and  carried  on  under  very  favourable  circumstances.  Maiy  was 
youiffi:,  gay,  and  affable.  She  possessed  great  sensibility  of  temper,  and  was 
capaSle  of  the  utmost  tenderness  of  affection.  She  had  placed  her  love  on 
a  veiy  unworthy  object,  who  requited  it  with  ingratitude,  and  treated  her 
with  neglect,  with  insolence,  and  with  brutality.  All  these  she  felt  and 
resented.  In  this  situation,  the  attention  and  complaisance  of  a  man  who 
had  vindicated  her  authority  and  protected  her  person,  who  entered  info  all 
her  views,  who  soothed  all  her  passions,  who  watched  and  improved  every 
opportunity  of  insinuaticg  his  desipi  and  recommending  his  passion,*  could 
hardly  fail  of  making;  an  impression  on  a  heart  of  such  a  frame  as  Mary's. 

The  haughty  spirit  of  Darnly,  nursed  up  in  flattery  and  accustomed  lo 
command,  could  not  bear  the  contempt  under  which  he  had  now  fallen, 
and  the  staie  of  insignificance  to  which  he  saw  himself  reduced.  But,  in 
a  country  where  he  was  universally  hated  or  despised,  he  could  never  hope 
to  form  a  party  which  would  second  any  attempt  he  might  make  to 
recover  power.  He  addressed  himself,  tberefore,  to  the  pope,  and  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  wiih  many  professions  of  his  own  zeal  for  the 
CaUiolic  religion,  and  with  bitter  complaints  E^inst  the  queen,  for  neg- 
lecting to  promote  that  interest  :t  and,  soon  after,  he  took  a  resolution, 
equally  wild  and  desperate,  of  embarkir^  on  board  a  ship  which  he  pro- 
vided, and  of  flying  into  foreign  parts.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  any 
satisfactory  coniecture  concerning  the  motives  which  influence  a  capricious 
and  irregular  mind.  He  hoped,  perhaps,  to  recommend  himseH  to  the 
Catholic  princes  on  the  continent  by  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  that  they 
would  employ  their  interest  towards  reinstating  him  \n  (he  possession  of 
that  power  wbich  he  had  lost.  Perhaps  he  expected  nothing  more  than 
the  comfort  of  hiding  the  disgrace,  under  which  be  was  now  fallen,  among 
strangere,  who  had  never  been  witnesses  of  bis  former  prosperity. 

He  communicated  the  design  to  the  French  ambassador,  Le  Croc,  and 
to  his  father  the  Earl  of  Lennoi.  They  both  endeavoured  to  dissuade  hun 
from  it,  but  without  success.  Lennos,  who  seems,  as  well  as  his  son,  lo 
have  lost  the  queen's  confidence,  and  who,  about  this  time,  was  seldom  at 
court,  instantly  communicated  the  matter  to  her  by  a  letter.  Henry,  who 
had  refused  to  accompany  the  queen  from  Stirling  to  Edinbui^h,  was  like- 
wise absent  from  court.  He  arrived  there,  however,  on  tha  same  day  she 
received  the  account  of  his  intended  flight.  But  he  was  more  than  usually 
wayward  and  peevish ;  and,  scrupling  to  enter  the  palace  unless  certain 
lords  who  attended  the  queen  were  dismissed,  Mary  was  obli^d  to  meet 
him  without  the  gates.  At  last  he  suffered  her  to  conduct  him  into  her 
own  apartment.  She  endeavoured  to  draw  from  him  the  reasons  of  fhe 
strai^e  resolution  which  he  had  taken,  and  to  divert  him  from  it.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  her  ai^uments  and  ent  e  t  es  he  en  ined  silent  and 
inflexible.  Next  day  the  privy  counc  I  by  he  del  on,  expostulated 
with  him  on  the  same  head.  He  persisted  n  iw  tbsland  ng,  in  tiis  sullen- 
ness  and  obstinacy ;  and  neither  deigned  (o  expl  n  the  motives  of  bis  con- 
duct, nor  signified  any  intention  of  alter  p  t  A  he  left  the  apartment, 
he  turned  towards  the  queen,  and  told  le  t!  t  she  1  ouid  not  see  his 
tace  again  for  a  long  time.  Afew  days  afte  1  e  v  ote  to  Mary,  and  men 
tionea  two  things  as  grounds  of  his  disgust     She  1  e  elf  he  said,  no  longer 
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admitted  him  into  any  confidence,  and  had  deprived  him  of  all  power; 
and  the  nobles,  after  her  example,  (reated  him  with  open  neglect,  so  (bat 
he  appeared  in  eveiy  place  without  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  a  king. 

Notiui^  could  he  more  morlifying  to  Mary  than  (his  intended  flight  of 
the  king's,  which  woidd  have  spread  Ihe  infamy  of  their  domestic  quarrel 
all  over  Europe.  Compaasion  for  a  monarch,  who  would  then  appear  to 
be  forced  into  exile  by  her  neglect  and  ill  usage,  might  have  disposed  man- 
kind to  entertain  sentiments,  concerning  the  causes  of  their  discord,  little 
to  her  advantage.  In  ordei-,  therefore,  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  her  allies, 
and  to  screen  her  reputation  from  any  censure  with  which  Daml^  might 
endeavour  to  load  it,  the  privy  council  transmitted  a  narrative  of  this  whole 
transaction  holh  to  the  king  and  (o  the  queen-mother  of  France,  It  was 
drawn  with  great  art,  and  sets  Mary's  conduct  in  the  most  favourahle 

About  this  time  (he  license  of  the  borderers  called  for  redress ;  and 
Maiy  resolving  to  hold  a  court  of  justice  at  Jedburgh,  (he  inhabitants  of 
several  adjacent  counties  were  summoned  to  attend  their  sovereign  in 
anus,  according  to  custom.!  Bolhwell  was  at  that  time  lieutenant  or 
waiijen  of  all  the  mai'ches,  an  ofSce  among  the  most  important  in  the 
kingdom;  and,  though  usually  divided  into  three  distinct  governments, 
bestowed  by  the  queen's  favour  upon  him  alone.  In  order  to  display  his 
own  valour  and  activity  in  the  dischai^e  of  this  trust,  he  attempted  to 
seize  a  gang  of  banditti,  who,  lurking  among  the  mai'shes  of  Liddesdale, 
infested  the  rest  of  the  countn'.  But  while  ne  was  laying  hold  upon  one 
of  those  desperadoes  [Oct.  16],  he  was  wounded  by  him  in  several  places, 
so  that  hia  followers  were  obliged  to  carry  him  to  Hermitage  castle. 
Mary  inslantly  flew  thither  with  an  impatience  which  has  been  considered 
as  marking  the  anxielv  of  a  lover,  but  little  suited  the  dignity  of  a  queen.f 
Finding  that  Bothwell  was  Uireafened  with  no  dangerous  symptom,  she 
returned  the  same  day  to  Jedburgh.  The  falta;ue  of  such  a  journey,  added 
to  the  aiscuish  of  mind  she  had  suifered  on  BothweJI's  account,  threw  her 
next  morning  into  a  violent  fever.5  Her  life  was  despaired  of;  but  her 
youth,  and  the  vigour  of  her  constitution,  resisted  the  malignity  of  her 
disease.  During  the  continuance  of  the  queen's  illness,  the  kmg,  who 
resided  at  StirlitE,  never  came  neat  Jedbuigh  :1|  and  when  he  afterwards 
thought  fit  to  make  hia  appearance  there  [Nov.  6],  he  met  with  such  a 
cold  reception  as  did  not  encourage  hira  to  make  any  long  stay. If  Maiy 
soon  recovered  strength  enough  to  return  along  the  eastern  borders  to 
Dunbar. 

While  she  resided  in  this  piace,  her  attention  was  turned  towards  Eng- 
land. Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her  promise  and  even  proclamations  to 
the  contra)^,  no!  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  Morton  and  his  associates 
to  remain  in  England.**  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  her  protection  to 
several  EnglishTugifives.  Each  queen  watched  the  motions  of  the  ofher 
with  ajealous  attention,  and  secretly  countenanced  the  practices  which  were 
careying  on  to  disturb  the  administration  of  her  rival. 

For  this  purpose  Maiy'a  ambassador,  Robert  Melvil,  and  her  other 
emissaries  were  extremely  active  and  successful.    We  may  ascribe,  in  a 

•  Kellb,  345.  341.  t  Kid.  3S3.    Good.  vol.  i  302. 

^  The  dJEiuDce  lietwpea  Jedbuigli  and  HQtmitDgiiiaelghuoii  Scol^sh  mUes,  Uirough  a  counlty 
■InioBt  impB3aalrie-    Tbe  Beaaoii  of  (lie  year  was  Ibt  advanced.    Bothwell  seems  to  havp  be«iL 

wT  the  bonierHS.  it  does  Dot  appear  diat  the  queOQ  was  aUendud  tiy  any  cujielderable  train,  llad' 
nay  JDiUtary  opgtatloD  been  neccsflary,  ai  la  Ruppoied,  OooiL  vrd.  i.  304,  U  woold  bave  beeil  ex- 
liBinelrlmpropeitoiiAU»gueea'aa«saalnBneipedltldnD^uBBttldefes.  AasDOnM  Uie  queen 
Ridnd  BuUivell  to  ba  in  no  fai^a,  abe  insttally  Ktutiied ;  and  mtia  Ibla  we  beat  no  mors  ot  tba 
baarrtctaoa,  nor  bavowa  nnyjiroof  chat  the  iMerstaik  refUm  In  England-  As  tbete  1b  no  tbntiat 
eriaBnco  with  lOBpeel  lo  Qie  moUw*  of  this  exlraordlnary  journey,  the  readei  muEt  ]ndgB  trbtt 

°  ||"ibid.  App"  nd,  m  IF  Kno!,40a.  ''"    **  CbM.toI.  il.p.  IS. 
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good  degree)  to  tbeirintrigues,  that  spirit  which  appeared  ia  (he  parliameat 
of  England,  and  ivhich  raised  a  storm  that  Ihrealciied  Ehzaheth  s  domestic 
tranquillity  more  than  any  other  event  of  her  reign,  and  required  all  her  art 
and  dexterity  to  allay  it. 

Elizabeth  had  now  reigned  eight  years  without  discovering  the  least 
intention  to  marry.  A  TiSent  distemper  with  which  she  had  lateljr  heen 
seized,  havii^  endangered  her   lile,  and   alarmed  the  nation  with  the 

Sros_pect  of  all  those  calamities  which  are  occasioned  by  a  disputed  and 
ubious  succession,  a  motion  was  made,  and  ea^rly  listened  to  in  both 
houses,  for  addressing  the  queen  to  provide  against  any  such  danger  in 
times  to  come,  either  by  signifying  her  own  resdution  to  marry,  oi  by  con- 
senting to  an  act  establishing  the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown.*  IJer 
love  to  her  subjects,  her  duty  to  the  public,  her  concern  for  posterity,  il 
was  asserted,  not  only  called  upon,  but  obliged  her  to  take  one  of  these 
steps.  The  insuperaole  aversion  which  she  had  all  along  discovered  foi 
marriage  made  it  improbable  that  she  would  choose  the  former;  and  if 
she  complied  wiih  the  latter  request,  no  title  to  the  crown  could,  with  any 
colour  of  justice,  be  set  in  oppositioc  to  that  of  the  Scottish  queen.  Eliza- 
beth wassagaciousenough  to  see  the  remotest  consequences  of  this  molion, 
and  observed  Ibem  with  the  greatest  ansiely.  Mary,  by  refusing suofteo 
to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinbui^h,  had  plainly  intimatect  a  design  of  em- 
bracing the  first  promising  opportunity  for  prosecutii^  her  riglit  to  the 
Rrwlish  rmwn  ■  and.  bv  her  secret  npentiations,  she  had  gained  manv  to 

a  ardently  wished  for  her  su 
p _ _  ...  removed  many  of  those  appre- 
hensions which  the  Protestants  entertained  on  account  of  her  religion.  The 
court  faction,  which  envied  ihe  power  of  Cecil,  and  endeavoured  to  wrest 
the  administration  out  of  his  hands,  advanced  the  pretensions  of  the  Scot- 
tish queen  in  opposition  to  him, ,  The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  a 
desirable  object  to  all  wise  men  in  both  nations ;  and  the  birth  of  the  young 
prince  was  a  security  for  the  continuance  of  this  blessing,  and  gave  hopes 
of  its  perpetuity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  while  the  nation  was  in  such  a  temper, 
a  parliamentary  declaration  of  Mary's  title  would  have  been  highly  detri- 
mental to  Elizabeth.  The  present  unsettled  slate  of  the  succession  lefl: 
much  in  her  power.  Her  resentment  alone  might  haveeone  far  towards 
excluding  any  of  Ihe  competitors  from  the  crown ;  and  the  dread  of  this 
had  hitherto  restrained  and  overawed  the  ambition  of  tbe  Scottish  queen. 
But  if  this  check  should  he  removed  by  the  legal  acknowledgment  of  her 
title,  Mary  would  be  more  at  liberty  to  pursue  her  dangerous  designs,  and 
to  act  without  fear  or  reserve.  Her  partisans  were  already  meaitating 
schemes  for  insurrections  in  different  parts  of  the  kir^dom  ;}  and  an  act  of 
parliament  rcccgiiisii^  the  righia  of  Inat  princess,  whose  pretensions  they 
lavoui'ed,  would  have  been  nothing  less  tnan  a  signal  to  arms;  and,  not- 
withstandii^  Eli?,abeth's  just  title  to  the  affections  of  her  subjects,  might 
have  shaken  and  endargered  her  throne. 

While  this  matter  remained  in  suspense  in  both  houses,  an  account  of  it 
was  transmitted  to  Mary  by  Melvil,  her  ambassador.  As  she  did  not  want 
advocates  for  her  r^bt,  even  among  those  who  were  near  Elizabeth's 
person,  she  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  disposition  which  appeared  towaids 
settling  the  right  of  succession  in  her  favour,  by  a  letter  to  Ihe  privy 
counseilora  of  England.  She  expressed  in  it  a  grateful  sense  of  Elizabeth's 
friendship,  which  .she  ascribes  chiefiy  to  their  good  offices  with  their 
sovereign  in  her  behalf.  She  declared  her  resolution  to  live  in  perpetual 
amity  with  England,  without  urging  or  puiauing  her  claim  upon  the  crown 
any  lui'thec  than  should  be  agreeable  to  the  queen.     But,  at  Ihe  same  timp 
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as  her  right  of  succession  was  undoubted,  she  hoped  it  wou 

with  candour,  andjudged  of  with  impartiality.  The  r>obles  who  attended 
her  wrote  to  the  English  privy  council  in  the  same  strain.*  Maiy  artfully 
gave  these  letters  the  air  of  bein?  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of  her 
own  and  of  her  aubjecis'  gralitu(fe  towards  Elizabeth.  But,  as  she  could 
Dot  be  Knorantof  the  jealousy  and  fear  with  which  Elizabeth  observed  the 
proceedings  of  parliament,  a  step  so  uncommon  as  this,  of  one  prince's 
enterii:^  into  public  correspondence  with  the  privy  counsellors  of  another, 
could  not  be  otherwise  construed  than  as  taken  with  an  intention  foencourEge 
the  spirit  which  had  already  been  raised  among  the  English.  In  this  light 
it  seems  to  have  appeared  to  Elizabeth  Iierself-t  But  the  disposition  of 
her  people  rendering  it  necessary  fo  treat  Mary's  person  with  great  decency, 
and  tier  title  with  much  regard,  she  mentioned  it  to  her  only  in  the  '■'■^'-'< 
iaiffiua^e. 

Nothinjr,  however,  could  be  a  more  cruel  mortification  to  a  princess  ol 
Elizabeth  s  character  than  the  temper  which  both  houses  of  parliament 
discovered  on  this  occasion.  She  bent  all  her  policy  to  defeat  or  elude 
the  motion.  After  allowing  the  first  heat  of  their  zeal  to  evaporate,  she 
called  into  her  presence  a  certain  number  of  each  house.  She  soothed  and 
caressed  them  ;  she  threatened  and  promised ;  she  remitted  subsidies 
which  were  due,  and  refused  those  which  were  offered ;  and,  in  the  end, 

Sirevailed  to  have  this  formidable  motion  put  off  for  thai  session.  Happily 
or  her,  that  conduct  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  the  mislbrtunes  which 
befell  her,  prevented  the  revival  of  such  a  motion  in  any  future  parlia- 

Meantime,  in  order  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  impartiality,  and  that 
she  might  not  drive  Mary  into  any  desperate  measure,  she  committed  to 
the  tower  one  Thornton  who  had  published  sometliing  derog;atory  to  the 
rtKht  of  the  Scottish  line  ;§  and  signified  her  displeasure  against  a  member 
ofthe  house  of  commons,  who  seemed  by  some  words  m  a  speech,  to 
glance  at  Mary.H 

Amidst  all  her  other  cares,  Mary  was  ever  solicitous  to  promote  the 
interest  of  that  religion  which  she  professed.  The  re -establishment  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  her  favourite  passion ;  and  though  the 
design  was  concealed  with  care  and  conducted  with  caution,  she  pursued 
it  with  a  persevering  zeal.  At  this  time  she  ventured  to  lay  aside  some- 
what of  her  usual  reserve;  and  the  aid  which  she  expected  from  the 
popish  princes,  who  bad  ecgaged  in  (he  league  of  Bayonne,  encouraged 
her  to  laite  a  step  which,  if  we  consider  the  temper  of  the  nation,  appears 
to  be  extremely  bold.  Having  formerly  held  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  she  now  resolved  to  allow  a  nuncio  from  the  pope 

Siblicjy  to  enter  her  dominions.  Cardinal  Laurea,  at  that  time  bishop  o. 
ondovi,  was  the  person  on  whom  Pius  V.  conferred  this  office,  and  afong 
with  him  he  sent  the  queen  a  present  of  twenty  thousand  crowns. ff  It  is 
not  the  character  of  Ine  papal  court  to  open  its  treasury  upon  distant  or 
imaginary  hopes.  The  business  of  the  nuncio  into  Scotland  could  be  no 
other  (baQ  to  attenqit  a  reconciliation  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Romish  see. 
Thus  Maiy  herself  understood  it ;  and,  in  her  answer  to  a  letter  which 
she  received  from  the  pope,  after  expressing  her  grateful  sense  of  his 
palemal  care  and  liberality,  she  promises  that  she  would  bend  her  whole 
strength  towards  there-establishment  and  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith: 
that  she  would  receive  the  nuncio  with  every  possible  demonstration  of 
respect,  and  concur  with  the  utmost  vigour  ia  ail  his  designs  towards  pro- 
moting the  honour  of  God,  and  restoring'  peace  to  the  kingdom  ;  that  she 
would  celebrate  the  baptism  of  the  prince  according  to  the  c ■"" 
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which  the  Romish  ritual  prescribe.?,  hoping  tliat  her  sufajecfs  would  he 
taiffiht,  by  this  esample,  again  to  revereDce  tlie  sacraments  of  the  church, 
which  they  had  so  long  treated  with  contempt:  and  tliat  she  would  be 
careful  to  msfil  early  into  her  son  the  principles  of  a  sincere  love  and  attach- 
ment to  the  Catholic  faith.*  But  though  the  nuncio  was  already  amVed 
at  Paris,  and  had  sent  over  one  of  his  attendants  with  pari  of  the  money, 
the  queen  did  not  think  the  juncture  proper  for  his  recepiion.  Elizabeth 
was  preparing  to  send  a  m:^nificen(  embassy  into  Scotland,  against  the 
time  of  the  prince's  baptism,  and,  as  if  would  have  been  improper  to  offend 
her,  she  wisely  contrived,  under  various  pretences,  to  detain  Laurea  at 
Paris.t  The  convulsions  into  which  the  kingdom  was  thrown  soon  after 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  pureue  his  journey  any  further. 

At  the  very  time  that  Mary  was  secretly  carrying  on  these  negotiations 
for  subverting  the  reformed  church,  she  did  not  scruple  pubiiciy  to  employ 
her  authority  towards  obtaining  for  its  ministers  a  more  cerlam  and  com- 
forlable  subaiatence.J  During  this  year  she  issued  several  proclamations 
and  acts  of  council  for  that  purpose,  and  readily  approved  of  every  scheme 
which  was  proposed  for  the  more  effectual  payment  of  their  stipends 
This  part  of  her  conduct  does  little  honour  fo  Mair's  integrity ;  and  (hough 
justified  by  the  example  of  princes,  who  often  reckon  falsehood  and  deceit 
amoi^  Ihe  necessary  arts  of  government,  and  even  authorized  by  the  per- 
nicious casuisfiy  ol  the  Roman  church,  which  transfers  breach  of  faith  lo 
heretics  from  the  list  of  crimes  to  that  of  duties ;  such  dissimulation,  how- 
ever, must  be  numbered  among  those  blemishes  which  never  slain  a  truly 
great  and  generous  character. 

As  neither  the  French  nor  Piedmonfese  ambassadors  were  yet  arrived, 
the  baptism  of  the  jirince  was  put  off  from  time  to  time.  Meanwhile, 
Mary  fixed  her  residence  at  Craigmillar.^  Such  reliremeot,  perhaps, 
suited  the  present  temper  of  her  mind,  and  induced  her  to  prefer  jl  before 
her  own  palace  of  Holyrood-house.  Her  aversion  for  thekii^  grew  every 
day  more  confirmed,  and  was  become  alt<^ether  incurable.  A  deep 
meland  ly  succeeded  .to  that  gayety  of  spirit  which  was  natural  lo  her. 
The  rashness  and  levity  of  her  own  choice,  and  the  king's  ingratitude  and 
obsl  nacy,  filled  her  with  shame  and  with  despair.  A  variety  of  passions 
preyed  at  once  on  a  mind,  all  whose  sensations  were  exquisite,  and  all  its 
emot  o  s  strong,  and  often  estorted  from  her  the  last  wish  of  the  unfor- 
tunate that  life  itself  might  come  to  an  end.|| 

But  as  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  count  dc  Biienne,  the  English  and 
Freich  ambassadors,  whom  she  had  long  expected,  arrived  about  this 
time,  Mary  was  obliged  to  suppress  what  passed  in  her  bosom,  and  to  set 
out  for  Stirling,  in  oraer  to  celebrate  the  baptism  of  her  son.  Bedford  was 
attended  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train,  and  brought  presents  from 
Elizabeth,  suitable  to  her  own  dignity,  and  ihe  respect  with  which  she 
affected,  at  that  time,  to  treat  the  queen  of  Scots.  Great  preparations  had 
been  made  hy  Mary,  and  the  magnificence  displayed  by  her  on  this  occa- 
sion exceeded  whatever  had  been  formerly  Known  in  Scotland.  The 
ceremony  ifaelf  was  performed  [Dec.  17],  according  lo  the  rites  of  the 
Romish  church  But  neither  Bedford  nor  any  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who 
professed  the  prolestant  religion,  entered  within  the  gales  of  the  chapel. IT 
The  spirit  of  that  age,  firm  and  uncomplyii»,  would  not,  upon  any  induce- 
ment, condescend  to  witness  an  action  which  is  deemed  idolatrous. 

Henry's  behaviour  at  this  juncture  perfectly  discovers  the  excess  of  his 
caprice,  as  we!!  as  of  his  folly.  He  cliose  to  reside  at  Stirling,  but  con- 
fined himsplf  lo  his  own  apartment ;  and,  as  the  queen  distrusted  eveiy 
nobleman  who  ventured  to  converse  with  him,  he  was  left  in  absolute  soli- 
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tude.  Nothing  could  be  more  singular,  or  was  less  expected,  Ihao  his 
choofiing  to  appear  in  a  manner  that  both  puhlished  (he  contempt  undei 
which  he  had  fallen,  and,  by  exposing  the  queen's  domestic  unhappiness  to 
the  observation  of  so  many  foreigners,  looked  like  a  step  taken  on  purpose 
to  mortify  and  to  offend  her.  Mary  felt  this  insult  sensibly;  and  notwith- 
standir^  all  het  efforts  to  assume  the  gayety  which  suited  the  occasion, 
and  which  was  necessary  for  the  polite  reception  of  her  guests,  she  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  retire,  in  order  to  he  at  liberty  to  indulge  her  sorrow, 
and  give  vent  to  her  (ears.*  The  king  slill  persisted  in  his  design  of 
retiring  into  foreign  parts,  and  daily  threatened  to  put  it  into  execulion.t 

The  ceremony  of  witness ii^  the  prince's  baptism  was  not  the  sole  business 
of  Bedford's  embassy.  His  instructions  contained  an  overture  which  ought 
to  have  gone  far  towards  exiinguishiig  those  jealousies  which  had  so  loag 
subsisted  between  the  two  queens.  The  treaty  of  Edinbuigb,  which  had 
been  so  often  mentioned,  was  the  principal  occasion  of  these.  The  spirit, 
however,  which  had  risen  to  such  a  height  in  the  late  parliament,  the 
power  of  the  parly  which  favoured  the  Scottish  queen's  title,  the  number 
and  activitjy  of  her  agents  in  different  pails  of  the  sinsdom,  alarmed  Eliza- 
beth, and  induced  her  to  forego  any  advantage  which  the  ambiguous  and 
artful  expressions  in  that  treaty  might  afford  her.  Nolbii^  was  now 
demanded  of  Mary,  but  to  renounce  any  title  to  the  crown  of  England 
during  Elizabeth's  life  and  the  lives  of  her  posterity;  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  engaged  to  take  no  step  which  might  prove  injurious  to  Mary's 
claim  upon  the  successi<m.J 

Mary  could  not  with  decency  reject  a  proposition  so  equitable ;  she 
insisted,  however,  that  Eliaabetn  should  order  the  right  upon  which  siie 
claimed,  to  be  legally  examined  and  publicly  recc^ised,  and  particularly 
that  the  testament  of^ Henry  VIIL,  whereby  he  had  excluded  the  descend- 
ants of  his  eldest  sister,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  from  the  place  due  to  them 
in  the  order  of  succession,  might  be  produced,  and  considered  b^  the 
English  nobility.  Mark's  ministers  had  credulously  embraced  an  opinioa, 
that  this  testament,  which  they  sojuslly  conceived  to  be  injurious  lo  their 
mistress,  was  a  mere  forgery ;  and  on  different  occasions  had  urged  Eliza- 
beth to  produce  it.  Mary  would  have  suffered  considerably  by  gaining 
thb  point-  The  original  testament  is  slill  extant,  and  not  the  least  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.  But  it  was  not 
Elizabeth's  intention  to  weaken  or  to  set  aside  the  title  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  She  aimed  at  nothir^  more  than  lo  keep_  the  question  concerning 
the  succession  perplexed  and  undecided;  and  by  industriously  eluding  this 
request,  she  did,  in  one  respect,  real  service  to  Maiy's  cause. § 

ided  by  IILuibelb  nol  to  ^vB  Damlr  Uie  tlUe  at 
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aniralof  tbeearlaf  BedfatdlnSeadaDd;  and  wben  bla  inatructtone,  ^thei  puTiBo  or  s^cfel,  could 
JuaOj  te  known.  Le  Onn  plain]*  auppoeee  tHat  the  discord  between  Ibe  king  end  queen  wia  Uig 
caM<eofliieab8enDe[hRntliaiiap«iD,aadhlB>iaaimtoftbtaoui(terlitbatwliIcb  Ibaye  ftdlmved. 
Ksit^  Fra£  t11,  4.  He  tntbrma  lili  court,  Uiat  on  account  of  tbe  dlBb'enee  tetween  ibe  Mng  luid 
Iba  qnoen,  be  bad  ^cd^lfied  La  Iiold  an;  nmner  correapandence  with  Lhe  fomier,  LJtouBh  ho  appeera,  In 
nuT^ .Inatanoea,  lahsvs  bsra  hla great  eonfidaal.  Ibid.  5.  ABibo  bltigwas  not  preeeniai  the 
baptiBEOibe  aeema  Lo  bave  been  euLoded  fraoi  any  fhaje  In  the  otdlnary  a^iniaLraUDn  of  bu^neiB. 
Two  BDlB  of  mivy  CDoncll,  one  on  tbe  !t<Mi,  and  the  other  on  the  QIsI  of  December,  are  flnind  in 
KeHbtMS.    Tber  both  ran  tn  tbe  oneen'anaiDe  alone.    The  Mng  seems  not  to  have  been  prcaent 
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A  few  days  after  Ihe  baptism  of  Ihe  prince,  Morton  and  all  the  olher 
conspirators  against  Rizio  obtained  tbeir  pardon,  and  leave  to  return  into 
Scotland.  Maiy,  who  had  hitherto  continued  inexorable  to  every  treaty 
in  Iheir  behalf,  yielded  af  last  lo  the  solicitations  of  Bothwell,*  He  could 
hope  for  no  success  on  those  bold  designs  on  which  his  ambition  resolved 
to  venture,  without  drawii^  aid  from  every  quarter.  By  procuring  a 
favour  for  Morton  and  his  associates,  of  which  they  had  good  reason  to 
despair,  he  expected  to  secure  a  band  of  faithful  and  determined  adherents. 

The  king  still  remained  at  Stirling  in  solitude  and  under  contempt. 
His  impatience  in  this  situation,  together  with  the  alarm  given  him  by  tlie 
rumour  of  a  design  to  seize  his  person  and  confine  him  in  prison,t  was  the 
occasion  of  bis  leaving  that  place  in  an  abrupt  manner,  and  retiring  to  his 
father  at  Gla^ow. 

Two  assemblies  of  the  church  were  held  durlr^  this  year  [June  25, 
Dec.  25],  New  complaints  were  made,  and  upon  good  grounds,  of  the 
poverty  and  contempt  under  which  the  protestant  clei^y  were  suffered  to 
languish.  Penurious  as  the  allotment  for  their  subsistence  was,  they  bad 
not  received  the  least  part  of  what  was  due  for  the  preceding;  year.J 
Nothing  less  than  a  zeal  ready  to  endure  and  lo  suffer  every  tbii^  lor  a 
good  cause,  could  have  persuaded  men  to  adhere  lo  a  church  so  ind%ent 
and  so  neglected.  The  extraordinary  expenses  occasioned  by  the  prince's 
baptism  Sad  exhausted  the  queen's  treasury,  and  the  sums  appropriated 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  clergy  were  diverted  into  other  channels.  The 
queen  was  therefore  obligett  to  prevent  the  just  remonstrances  of  the 
assembly,  by  falling  on  some  new  method  for  the  relief  of  the  church. 
Some  sympkimHofIiberality,somestrelch  towards  munificeDce,  might  liave 
been  expected  in  an  assignment  which  was  made  with  an  intention  of 
soothii^  and  silencing  the  clergy.  But  both  the  queen  and  the  nobles  held 
fast  the  riches  of  the  church  which  they  had  seized.  A  sum  which,  at  the 
highest  computation,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  equal  to  nine  thousand 
pounds  ster!ing,§  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  whole 
national  church,  by  men  who  had  lately  seen  single  monasteries  possessed 
of  revenues  far  superior  in  value. 

The  ecclesiastics  in  that  age  bore  the  grievances  which  affected  them- 
selves alone  with  astonishing  patience  ;  but,  wherever  the  reformed  religion 
was  threatened,  they  were  extremely  apt  to  be  alarmed,  and  lo  proclaim, 
in  the  loudest  manner,  Iheir  apprehensions  of  danger.  A  just  occasion  of 
this  kind  was  given  them  a  short  time  before  Ihe  meeting  of  the  assembly. 
The  usurped  and  oppressed  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts  had  been 
abolished  by  the  parliament  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
slsty,  and  commissaries  were  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  the  causes 
winch  formerly  came  under  their  cc^nizance.H  Among  the  few  acts  of  that 
parliament  to  which  Mary  had  paid  any  regard,  Ihrs  was  one.  She  had 
confirmed  the  authority  of  the  commissaries,  and  bad  given  them  instruc- 
tions for  directing  their  proceedings,?  which  are  still  oF  great  authority  in 
that  court.  From  the  time  of  their  first  appointment,  these  judges  had  con- 
tinued in  the  uninterrapted  exercise  of  their  function,  when  of  a  sudden  the 
queen  issued  a  proclamation,  restoring  the  archbishop  of  St,  Andrew  lo  bis 
ancient  jurisdiction,  and  depriving  the  commissaries  of  all  authority.** 

A  motive,  which  cannot  be  justified,  rendered  the  queen  not  unwilling  to 
Teniure  upon  this  rash  action.  She  had  been  contriving  for  some  time  how 
to  re-establish  Ihe  popish  religion ;  and  the  restoring  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastics to  their  former  jurisdiction  seemed  lo  be  a  considerable  step 
towards  that  end.  The  motive  which  prompted  Bothwell,  to  whose  influ- 
«ice  over  the  queen,  this  action  must  be  chiefly  imputed.tT  was  still  more 
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criminal.  His  eiiterpriHii^  ambition  iiad  already  formed  tnat  bold  design, 
which  he  soon  afler  put  in  execution  ;  and  the  use  which  we  shall  hereafter 
find  him  making  of  tliat  authority  which  the  popish  ecclesiastics  regaivjed, 
discovers  the  reasons  of  his  present  conduct  m  contributing  to  revive  their 
power.  The  protestant  cleigj  were  not  unconcerned  spectators  of  an 
event  which  threatened  their  religion  witb  unavoidable  destruction ;  but, 
as  they  despaired  of  obtaining  tiie  proper  remedy  from  the  queen  herself, 
they  addressed  a  remonslrance  to  the  whole  body  of  the  proteslanf  nobility, 
fuir  of  that  ardent  zeal  for  religion,  which  the  danger  to  which  it  was 
exposed  at  that  time  seemed  to  require.*  What  effects  this  vehement 
exhortation  might  have  produced,  we  have  no  oppcrtunily  of  ju(%ing,  the 
attention  of  the  nation  being  quickly  turned  towards  events  oi  another  and 
more  tragical  nature. 

Immediately  upon  the  king's  leaving  Stirhng,  and  before  he  could  reach 
Gla^ow,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper.  The  symptoms 
which  attended  it  were  violent  and  unusual,  and  in  that  age  it  was  com- 
mw»ly  imputed  to  the  eflects  of  poison.t  it  is  impossible,  amidst  the  con- 
tradictions of  historians,  to  decide  with  certainty  concernii^  its  nature  or  its 
cause.J  His  life  was  in  the  utmost  danger;  but,  after  liiigering  for  some 
weeks,  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  surmounted  the  malignity  of  nis  disease. 
Maiy's  ueglect  of  the  king  on  this  occasion  was  equal  to  that  with  whirfi 
he  had  treated  her  during  her  illness  at  Jedhuigh.  She  no  longer  felt  that 
warmth  of  conjugal  affection  which  prompts  to  sympathy,  and  delights  in 
all  those  tender  offices  which  sooth  and  alleviate  sickness  and  pain.  At 
this  juncture  she  did  not  even  put  on  the  appearance  of  this  passion.  Not- 
withstanding the  kill's  danger,  she  amused  heiself  witb  excursions  to  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  suffered  near  a  month  to  elapse  before  she 
visited  him  at  Gla^ow.  By  that  time  the  violence  of  the  distemper  was 
over,  and  the  king,  though  weak  and  lar^uishing,  was  out  of  all  danger. 

The  breach  between  Mary  and  her  husband  was  not  occasioned  by  any 
of  those  slight  di^usls  which  interrupt  the  domestic  uni<m,  without  dis- 
solving it  altogether.  Almost  all  the  passions  which  operate  with  greatest 
violence  on  a  female  mind,  and  drive  it  to  the  most  dangerous  extremes, 
concurred  in  raisbg  and  fomenting  this  unhappy  quarrel.  Ic^ratilude  for 
the  favours  she  had  bestowed,  contempt  of  her  person,  violations  of  the 
maniac-vow,  encroachmenis  on  her  power,  conspiracies  against  her 
favourites,  jealousy,  msolence,  and  obstinacy,  were  the  injuries  of  which 
Mary  had  great  reason  to  complain.  She  felt  (hem  with  the  utmost  sensi- 
bility ;  and,  added  to  the  anguish  of  disappointed  love,  they  produced  those 
symptoms  of  despair  which  we  have  already  described.  Her  resentment 
against  the  king  seems  not  to  have  abated  from  the  lime  of  hia  leaving  Stir- 
ling. In  a  letter  written  viilh  her  own  hand  to  her  ambassador  in  France, 
on  the  day  before  she  set  out  for  Glasgow,  no  tokens  of  sodden  reconcile- 
ment appear.  On  the  contrary  [Jan.  SO],  she  mentions,  with  some  bitter- 
ness, the  kmg's  ingratitude,  the  jealousy  wilh  which  he  observed  her 
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!r  this  discovery  of  Mary's  sentiments,  at  fbe  time  of  her  depaiture 
from  Edinbuigh  to  Glasgow,  a  yisit  to  the  kii^,  which  had  been  neglected 
when  his  situation  rendered  it  moat  necessaiy,  appears  singular ;  and  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  any  thirKbut  marks  of  jealousy  and  distrust 
should  appear  in  such  an  interview.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being 
the  case ;  she  not  only  visited  Henry,  but,  b^  all  her  words  and  actions, 
endeavoured  to  express  an  uncommon  affection  for  him :  and  though  thi; 
made  impression  on  the  credulous  spiiit  of  her  husband,  no  iess  flexible  on 
some  occasions  than  obstinate  on  others ;  yet  lo  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  human  heart,  and  who  know  now  seldom  and  how  slowly  such 
wounds  in  domestic  happiness  are  healed,  this  sudden  transition  will  appear 
with  a  very  suspicious  air,  and  will  be  considered  by  them  as  tlie  effect 
of  artifice. 

But  it  is  not  on  suspicion  alone  that  Mary  is  chaiged  with  dissimulation 
tn  this  part  of  her  conduct.  Two  of  her  famous  letleis  to  Bothwell  were 
written  durii^  her  stay  at  Gla^ow,  and  fully  lay  open  this  scene  of  ini- 
quity. He  had  so  far  succeeded  in  his  ambitious  and  criminal  design,  as  to 
tin  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  queen ;  and,  in  a  situation  such  as 
aiy's,  merit  not  so  conspicuous,  services  of  far  inferior  importance,  and 
address  much  less  insinuating  than  Bothwell's,  may  be  supposed  to  steal 
imperceptibly  on  a  female  heart,  and  entirely  to  overcome  il.  Unhappily, 
among  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  scruples  with  regard  to  conjugal 
fidelity  are,  often,  neither  many  nor  strong :  nor  did  the  manners  of  that 
court  in  which  Mary  had  been  educated  contribute  to  increase  or  to  fortify 
them.  The  amorous  turn  of  Francis  1.  and  Henry  IL,  the  licentiousness  of 
the  railitaiy  character  in  that  age,  and  the  liberty  of  appearing  in  all  com- 
panies, which  b^^m  to  be  allowed  to  women,  who  had  not  yet  acquired 
that  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  those  polished  manners  which  alone  can 
render  this  liberty  innocent,  had  introduced  among  the  French  an  astonish- 
ir^  relanation  in  domestic  morals.  Such  examples,  which  were  familiar  to 
Mary  from  her  infency,  could  hardly  fail  of  diminishing  that  horror  of  vice 
which  is  natural  to  a  virtuous  mind.  The  kiig's  behaviour  would  render 
the  first  approach  of  forbidden  sentiments  less  shockii^;  resentment  and 
disappointed  love  would  be  apt  to  represent  whatever  soothed  her  reveng* 
as  Justifiable  on  that  account ;  and  so  many  concun'ing  causes  might,  almost 
imperceptibly,  kindle  a  new  passion  in  her  heart. 

But,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  with  regard  to  the  rise  and  pn^ress 
of  this  passion,  the  letters  themselves  breathe  all  the  ardour  and  tenderness 
of  lore.  The  affection  which  Mary  there  eipresses  for  Bothwell,  fully 
accounts  for  every  subsequent  part  of  her  conduct ;  which,  without  admit- 
fii^  this  circumstance,  appears  altogether  mysterious,  inconsistent,  and 
inexplicable.  That  reconcilement  with  her  husband,  of  which,  if  we  allow 
it  to  be  genuine,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  plausible  account,  is  discovered, 
by  the  queen's  own  confession,  to  have  been  mere  artifice  and  deceit.  As 
her  aversion  for  her  husband,  and  the  suspicious  attention  with  which  she 
observed  his  conduct,  became  universally  Known,  her  ears  were  officiously 
filled,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  with  groundless  or  ^gravaled  accounts  ol 
his  actions.  By  softie  she  was  told,  that  the  kii^  intended  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  prince  his  son,  and  in  his  name  to  usurp  the  government ;  ^y 
others  she  was  assured  that  he  resolved  instantly  to  leave  the  kingdom ; 
that  a  vessel  was  hired  for  this  purpose,  and  lay  m  the  river  Clyde  ready 
to  receive  him.t  The  last  was  what  Mary  chiefly  dreaded.  Henry's 
retiring  into  a  foreign  countiy  must  have  been  highly  dishonourable  (o  the 
queen,  and  would  have  entirely  disconcerted  Bothwell's  measures.    Whilo 
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he  resided  at  Glasf^ow,  at  a  distance  from  her,  and  in  lliat  j)art  of  the  kii^' 
dom  where  the  interest  of  his  family  was  greatest,  he  might  with  more 
facility  accomplish  his  desi^.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  his  eie- 
cuting^  any  such  wild  scheme,  it  was  neceaaary  lo  brii^  him  to  some  place 
where  he  would  be  more  immediately  under  her  own  eye.  For  this  jnir- 
pose,  she  first  employed  all  her  art  to  regain  his  confidence,  and  (hen  pro- 
posed to  remove  nim  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  under  pretence 
that  there  he  would  have  easi^  access  lo  Ihe  advice  of  pnysicians,  and  that 
she  herself  could  attend  him  without  beinff  absent  from  her  son,*  The 
bl;^  was  weak  enough  lo  suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded ;  and,  beii^  still 
feeble  and  incapable  of  bearii^  fatigue,  was  carried  in  a  litter  (oEdinbuj^h. 

The  place  prepared  for  his  reception  was  a  house  belongii^  to  the  pro- 
vost of  a  coilegiate  church,  called  Kirk  of  Field.  It  stood  almost  upon 
Ihe  same  spot  where  the  house  betor^inp  to  the  principal  of  the  university 
now  stands.  Such  a  situation,  on  a  rismg  ground,  and  at  that  time  in  an 
open  field,  had  all  the  advantages  of  healthful  air  to  recommend  it ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  solitude  of  Ihe  place  rendered  if  extremely  proper 
for  the  commission  of  that  crime,  with  a  view  to  which  it  seems  manrfestly 
to  have  been  chosen. 

Maiy  continued  to  attend  the  kine;  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  She  sel- 
dom was  absent  from  him  through  the  day:  sheslepttwonightsin  the  cham- 
ber under  his  apartment.  She  neaped  on  aim  so  many  marlcs  of  tenderness 
and  con&dence,  as  in  a  great  measure  quieted  those  suspicions  which  bad 
so  loi^  disturbed  him.  But  while  he  was  fondly  indulgi:^  in  dreams  of 
the  return  of  his  former  happiness,  he  stood  on  the  veryljrmk  of  destruc- 
tion. On  Sunday,  the  9Eh  of  February,  about  eleven  at  nighl,  the  queen 
left  the  Kirk  of  Field,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  masque  in  the  palaca 
At  two  next  morning  (he  house  in  which  the  kine  lay  was  blown  up  with 
gunpowder.  The  noise  and  shock  which  this  sudden  explosion  occasioned 
alarmed  the  whole  city.  The  inhabitants  ran  to  ihe  place  whence  it  came. 
The  dead  body  of  the  king,  with  that  of  a  servant  who  slept  in  the  same 
room,  was  found  lying  in  an  adjacent  garden  without  the  tity  wall, 
untouched  by  fire,  and  with  no  bruise  or  mark  of  violence. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Henry  Stewart  lord  Darnly,  in  Ihe  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  The  indulgence  of  fortune,  and  hrs  own  external 
accomplishments,  without  any  other  merit,  had  raised  him  to  a  height  of 
dignity  of  which  he  was  alti^etber  unworthy.  By  his  folly  and  ii^rati- 
tuae,  he  lost  the  heart  of  a  woman  who  doled  on  him  to  distraction.  His 
insolence  and  inconstancy  alienated  from  him  such  of  the  nobles  as  had 
contributed  most  zealously  towards  his  elevation.  His  levity  and  caprice 
exposed  him  to  the  scorn  of  Ihe  people,  who  once  revered  him  as  the 
descendantofiheirancient  kings  and  heroes.  Had  he  died  a  natural  death, 
his  end  would  have  been  unlamenled,  and  his  memoir  have  been  lbrg;ot- 
ten;  but  the  cruel  circumslances  of  his  murder,  and  the  shameful  remiss- 
ness in  neglecting  to  avenge  it,  have  made  his  name  to  be  remembered 
with  regret,  and  have  rendered  him  Ihe  object  of  pity,  to  which  he  had 
otherwise  no  title. 

Every  one's  imagination  was  at  work  to  guess  who  had  contrived  and 
executed  this  execrable  deed.  The  suspicion  fell,  with  almost  general 
consent,  on  Bothwetl  ;t  and  some  reflections  were  thrown  out,  as  if  the 
queen  herself  were  no  strainer  to  the  crime.  Of  Bothwell's  guilt  there 
remains  the  fullest  evidence  (bat  the  nature  of  the  action  will  admit.  The 
queen's  known  sentiments  with  regard  lo  her  husband  gave  a  great  appear- 
ance of  probability  (o  the  imputation  with  which  she  was  loaded. J 

Two  days  after  the  murder  a  proclamation  was  issued  bv  the  quCRn, 
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offering  a  considerable  reward  to  any  person  who  should  discover  (hose 
who  had  been  guilty  of  such  a  horrid  and  detestable  crime  ;*  and  tboueh 
Bothwell  was  now  one  of  the  greatest  sulyecta  in  the  kii^dom,  formidable 
on  account  of  bis  own  power,  and  protected  bj  the  queen's  favour,  it  was 
impossible  to  suppress  the  sentiments  and  indignation  of  the  people. 
Papers  were  affixed  lo  the  most  public  places  oi  tiie  cilj,'  accusing  him 
of  the  murder,  and  naming  his  accomplices;  jiiclures  appeared  lo  the 
same  purpose ;  and  voices  were  beard  m  the  middle  of  the  night  chareing 
him  with  thai  barbarous  acfion.  But  the  authors  of  these  rumours  did  not 
confine  their  accusations  to  Bothwell  alone ;  they  insinuated  that  the  queen 
heraelf  was  accessary  to  the  crime.t  This  bold  accusation,  which  so  directly 
attacked  Mary's  reputation,  drew  the  attention  of  her  council ;  and,  by 
engi^ing  them  in  an  inquiry  after  the  authors  of  these  libels,  diverted  Oiem 
from  searching;  for  the  murderers  of  the  king.J  It  could  scarce  be  ex- 
pected that  Mary  herself  would  be  extremely  solicitous  to  discover  those 
who  had  rid  her  of  a  husband  whom  she  had  so  violently  haled.  It  was 
Bothwell's  interest,  who  had  the  supreme  direction  of  this,  as  well  as  oi 
all  other  affairs,  to  stifle  and  suppress  whatever  evidence  should  be  offered, 
and  lo  cover,  if  possible,  the  whole  transaction  under  the  veil  of  darkness 
oiiO  of  silence.  Some  inquiry,  however,  was  made,  and  some  persona 
called  before  the  council ;  but  the  examination  was  conducted  with  the 
most  indecent  remissness,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  let  in  no  light  upon 
that  scene  of  guilt.§ 

It  was  not  her  own  suhjects  alone  who  suspected  Mary  of  having  been 
accessary  to  this  unnatural  crime ;  nor  did  an  opinion  so  dishonourable  to 
her  character  owe  its  rise  and  progress  to  the  jealousy  and  malice  of  her 
factious  nobles.  The  report  of  the  manner  and  circumslancesof  the  kill's 
murder  spread  quickly  over  all  Eurojie  ;  and  even  in  that  age,  which  was 
accustomed  lo  deeds  of  violence,  it  esciled  universal  horror.  As  her 
unhappy  breach  with  her  husband  had  long  been  matter  of  public  dis- 
course, the  first  conjectures  which  were  formed  with  regard  to  his  death 
were  extremely  to  ner  disadvantage.  Her  friends,  at  a  Toss  what  apology 
lo  offer  for  her  conduct,  called  on  ner  to  prosecute  (be  murderers  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  and  expected  that  the  rigour  of  her  proceedings  would 
prove  the  best  and  fullest  vindication  of  her  innocence-lf 

Lennos  at  the  same  time  incited  Mary  to  vengeance  with  incessant  im- 
portunity. This  nobleman  had  shared  in  his  son's  di^race,  and  being 
treated  by  Maiy  with  neglect,  usually  resided  at  a  distance  from  court. 
Roused,  however,  by  an  event  no  less  shocking  lo  the  heart  of  a  father, 
than  fatal  to  all  his  schemes  of  ambition,  he  ventured  to  write  to  the  queen 
[Feb.  21],  and  to  offer  his  advice  with  respect  to  the  moat  effectual  method 
for  discovering  and  convicting  those  who  had  so  cruelly  deprived  him  of 
a  son,  and  her  of  a  husband.  He  uig'ed  her  to  prosecute  those  who  were 
guilty  with  vigour,  and  lo  bring  them  to  a  speedy  trial ;  he  declared  his 
own  suspicion  of  Bothwell,  ana  of  those  who  were  named  as  his  accom- 
plices ;  he  required  that,  out  of  regard  to  decency,  and  in  order  to  encou- 
r^e  evidence  to  appear  against  them,  the  persons  accused  of  such  an  atro- 
cious crime  should  be  committed  to  custody,  or  at  least  excluded  from  her 
court  and  presence. H 

Maiy  was  then  at  Seaton,  whither  she  had  retired  after  the  burial  of  the 
king,  whose  body  was  deposited  among  the  monarchs  of  Scotland,  in  a 
private  but  decent  manner.**  The  former  part  of  the  earl's  demand  could 
not  on  any  pretence  be  eluded  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  bring  Bothwell 
immediately  to  trial.  But,  instead  of  confining  him  to  any  prison,  Mary 
admitted  him  into  all  her  councils,  and  allowed  a  perKin,  universally 
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reputed  Ihe  murderer  of  her  Imaband,  to  enjoy  all  the  security,  the  dignity, 
and  the  power  of  a  favourite.*  The  offices  which  Bolhwefi  already  pos- 
sessed, gave  him  the  conmiand  of  all  the  soulh  of  Scotland.  The  castle 
of  Edinbuigh,  however,  was  a  place  of  so  much  consequence,  thai  he 
wished  earnestly  to  have  it  in  his  owd  power.     The  queen,  in  order  to 

Srevail  on  the  earl  of  Mar  lo  surrender  it,  consented  to  put  the  person  of 
le  young  prince  in  his  haods  [March  19],  and  immediately  bestowed  the 
government  of  that  important  iorlress  upon  Bothwell.t  So  many  steps  in 
her  conduct  inconsistent  with  all  the  rules  of  prudence  and  of  decency, 
must  be  imputed  lo  an  excess  either  of  folly  or  of  love.  Maiy's  known 
character  fully  vindicates  her  from  the  former ;  of  the  latter  many  and 
striking  proofs  soon  appeared. 

No  direct  evidence  had  yet  appeared  against  Bothwell ;  but  as  time 
might  bring  to  light  the  circumstances  of  a  crime  in  which  so  many  accom- 
plices were  concerned,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  huriy  over  the  trial, 
while  nothing  more  than  general  suspicions,  and  uncertain  surmises,  could 
be  produced  by  his  accusers.  For  this  reason,  in  a  meetuig  of  privy  coun- 
cil held  on  the  2Glh  of  March,  the  12lh  of  April  was  appointed  for  the  day 
of  trial.  Thoi^h  the  law  allowed,  and  the  manner  m  which  criminal 
causes  were  carried  on  in  that  age,  required  a  much  loiter  interval,  it 
appears  from  several  circumstances  that  tliis  short  space  was  considerably 
contracted,  and  Ihal  Lennox  had  onlv  eleven  days'  warning;  to  jirepare  for 
accusing  a  person  so  far  superior  lo  himself  both  in  power  and  in  favour.J 
No  man  could  he  less  in  a  condition  to  contend  Willi  an  anlagonist  who 
was  thus  supported.  Though  Lennoit's  paternal  estate  had  been  restored 
to  him  when  he  was  recallea  into  Scotland,  il  seems  to  have  been  consi- 
derably impaired  during  his  banishment.  His  vassaLs,  while  he  resided  in 
Ei^Iand,  had  been  accustomed  lo  some  degree  of  independence,  and  he 
had  not  recovered  that  ascendant  over  them  which  a  feudal  chief  usually 

gssessed.  He  had  no  reason  to  expect  the  concurrence  of  any  of  those 
;tions  into  which  the  nobles  were  divided.  During  the  short  period  oi 
his  son's  prosperity,  he  had  taken  such  steps  as  gave  rise  to  an  open  breach 
with  Murray  and  all  his  adherents.  The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton 
"Were  his  hereditary  and  mortal  enemies.  Huntly  was  linked  in  the  closest 
confederacy  with  Bothwell ;  and  thus,  to  Ihe  disgrace  of  the  nation,  Lennox 
stood  alone  in  a  cause  where  both  honour  and  humanity  called  so  loudly  on 
his  countrymen  to  second  him. 

It  is  remarkable  too,  that  Bothwell  himself  was  present,  and  sat  as  a 
member  of  that  meeting  of  privy  council  which  gave  directions  with  regard 
to  the  lime  and  manner  of  his  own  trial ;  and  he  still  enjoyed  nol  only  full 
liberty,  but  was  received  into  the  queen's  presence  with  the  same  distin- 
guished familiarity  as  fotmerly.5 

Nothing  could  oe  a  more  cruel  disappointment  to  the  wishes  and  resent- 
ment of  a  father  tlian  such  a  premature  trial ;  every  step  towards  which 
seemed  to  be  taken  hy  directions  from  ihe  person  who  was  himself  accused 
of  the  crime,  and  calculated  on  purpose  lo  conceal  rather  than  lo  detect  his 

*  Anders.  TOl.l.  M,  &e.  T  Ibid.  voL  1.  Pref.  Uiv.    Ketlh,3TB. 

1  The  act  of  piii;  cnoDCil,  Eppaintiiie  Ihe  davaf  Bnihnell'B  trial,  bean  date  Harcb  ItaeSStli, 
tirnleti  b^ipened  on  a  Thiusda;.  Ajidnr.  nd.  1.  SO.  The  qoeen'B  irarnuil  lolba  nmiiveri,  «ia- 
jHwerlng  them  ta  numiKin  Lennai  to  bs  iment,  la  datsif  ou  Uia  ieth.  Anderv.  vol.  il.  V7,  He 
WBS  BnouuDiied  bv  pal^  pnwluaadon  al  Ihe  eroaa  of  EdhibaTgh  on  (he  Hame  dar.  Ihld.  1(K^  He 
was  HoiDDHHied  at  blH  dweHlDE-liouBea  In  Oaigow  and  DumbanoD  Iha  SMb  at  Uareh,  tbe  lit  and 
WdaysofApdl.  Qld.lDl.  Be  WW  ■ammaiwd  M  Ffttli,  April  IM.  IbM.  lOt.  Though  I^mox 
fswled  al  ihu  ttme  fintr  mllea  tuna  EdlDbrngh,  the  ellatisa  mliiht  Iisvs  been  eiven  huo  axNier. 
SnchBD-nimseaaniid^arslIiiTdifomecaiiHlhr  luaplcloiL  Iiiilme,  Uar^,  In  hiir  tetter,  Uatch 
ttth,  In-iUed  Lennox  10  coma  lo  Edlntmrgb  the  enmiSoE  week ;  Ihli  {[are  Um  wunlnf  nme  dinn 
sooner,  Uat  ahe  Intended  Id  bring  on  the  trial  without  delay.  But  Ihe  predse  tlma  could  not  be 
legally  or-  certainly  known  b>  Leonex  lamer  than  ten  or  twelve  daya  beKtfe  the  daj  on  wMch  he 
was  icqnlred  to  appear.  By  tbe  law  and  practice  of  gciHIiind,.uttlia(iiDie,  panieawere  nuumoDBd 
in  caws  of  Iresson.  tbrty  days  previous  to  Hie  ttlnl. 
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guilt.  Lennox  foresaw  what  would  be  Ihe  issue  of  this  mock  inquiiy,  and 
with  how  little  safety  to  himself,  or  success  lo  his  cause,  he  could  venture 
to  appear  on  the  day  prefixed.  In  his  former  letters,  though  under  ex- 
pressions the  most  respectful,  some  symptoms  of  his  disfrustii^  the  queen 
may  be  discovered.  He  spoke  out  now  in  plain  language.  He  complained 
of  the  injury  done  him,  by  Iiuriying  on  the  trial  with  such  illM;al  precipi- 
tation. He  represented  once  more  the  indecency  of  allowing  Bothwell  not 
only  to  enjoy  personal  liberty,  but  to  retain  his  former  influence  over  her 
councils.  He  again  required  her,  as  she  regarded  her  own  honour,  lo  give 
some  evidence  of  her  sincerity  in  prosecuting  fbe  muiderer,  by  conlinii^ 
the  person  who  was  on  good  grounds  suspected  to  be  tlie  author  of  it ; 
and,  till  that  were  done.  Tie  signified  his  own  resolution  not  to  be  present 
at  a  trial,  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  which  were  so  irregular  and 
unsatisfactoiy.* 

He  seems,  however,  to  have  expected  little  success  from  this  application 
to  Mary;  and  therefore  at  the  same  time  besought  Elizabeth  to  jnterpose, 
in  order  to  obtain  such  a  delay  as  he  demanded.!  Nothing  can  be  a 
stro^^r  proof  how  violently  he  suspected  the  one  queen  than  bis  submitting 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  other,  who  had  treated  his  son  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  and  himself  and  family  wilh  the  greafest  rigour,  Elizabeth,  who 
was  never  unwilling  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  wrote  inslantlT 
to  Mary,  advised  her  to  delay  tbe  trial  for  some  time,  and  urged  in  sucn 
strong  terms  the  same  ai^uments  which  Lennox  had  used,  as  might  have 
convinced  her  to  what  an  unfavourable  construction  her  conduct  would  bR 
liable,  if  she  persisted  in  her  present  method  of  proceeding.! 

Neither  her  entreaties,  however,  nor  those  of  Lennox  could  prevail  to 
have  the  trial  put  off.  On  tbe  day  appointed  Bothwell  appeared  but  with 
such  a  formidable  retinue,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  condemn, 
and  impossible  to  punish  him.  Besides  a  numerous  body  of  his  friends 
and  vassals,  assembled,  according  lo  custom,  from  different  parts  of  Ihe 
kingdom,  he  was  attended  by  a  band  of  hired  soldiers,  who  marched  wilh 
flying  colours  along  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.^  A  court  of  justice  was 
held  with  ttie  accustomed  formalities.  An  indictment  was  presented  against 
Botliwell,  and  Lennox  was  called  upon  lo  malce  good  his  accusation.  In  Ids 
name  appeared  Robert  Cunningham,  one  of  his  dependants.  He  excused 
hb  master's  absence,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  which  pre- 
vented his  assembling  liis  friends  and  vassals,  without  whose  assistance  be 
could  not,  with  safety,  venture  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  such  a  power- 
ful antagonist.  For  this  reason,  be  desired  tbe  court  to  stop  proceeding, 
and  protested,  that  any  sentence  which  should  be  passed  at  that  lime  ought 
to  be  deemed  ill^al  and  void.  Bothwell,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that 
the  court  should  instantly  proceed  to  trial.  One  of  Lennox's  own  letters, 
in  which  he  craved  of  tbe  queen  to  prosecute  the  murderers  without  delay, 
was  produced.  Cunningham's  objections  were  overruled ;  and  the  juiy, 
consisting'of  peers  and  barons  of  tbe  first  rank,  found  Bothwell  not  guilty 
of  the  crime. 

No  person  appeared  as  an  accuser,  not  a  single  witness  w 


ir  any  evidence  produced  against  bim.  The  jury,  under  these  circum- 
nces,  could  do  nothing  else  but  acquit  him.  Their  verdict,  however, 
s  fax  from  gratifyii^g  tbe  wishes  or  silencing  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 


Every  circumstance  m  the  trial  gave  grounds  for  suspicion,  and  e. 
indignation  ;  and  the  jui^ment  pronounced,  instead  of  being  a  proof  of 
Bothwell's  innocence,  was  esteemed  an  argument  of  his  guilt.  Tasquinades 
and  libels  were  affixed  to  different  places,  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
public  with  tbe  utmost  virulence  of  language. 

*  AnflcTB,  toI.  i.  53,  t  Good,  vol.  ii,  35a.         ;  Andera.Prer,  60.    See  Appendls,  No.  XH 
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The  jury  themselves  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  censure  lo  which 
Iheir  proceedings  would  be  exposed  ;  and,  at  the  same  lime  that  they 
returued  Iheir  verdict  acijuitling:  Bothwell,  the  earl  of  Cailhtiess  protested, 
in  Iheir  name,  that  no  crime  should  be  jnrputed  to  them  on  that  account, 
because  no  accuser  had  appeared,  and  no  proof  was  brought  of  the  indict- 
ment. He  took  notice  likewise,  that  the  9th  instead  of  the  lOlh  of  Februaiy 
vras  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  as  the  day  on  which  the  murder  had 
been  committed  ;  a  circumstance  which  discovers  the  extreme  inaccuracy 
of  those  who  prepared  the  indictment ;  and  at  a  time  when  men  were 
disposed,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  suspicious  of  every  thinff,  this  small 
matter  contributed  to  confirm  and  to  increase  their  suspicions.* 

Even  Bothwell  himself  did  not  reljf  on  the  judgment  which  he  had 
obtained  in  his  favour  as  a  full  viDdicalion  of  his  innocence.  Immediately 
after  his  acquittal,  he,  in  compliance  with  a  custom  which  was  not  then 
obsolete,  published  a  writing,  m  which  he  offered  to  fight  in  single  combat 
any  gentleman  of  good  fame,  who  should  presume  to  accuse  him  of  being 
accessaiy  to  the  murder  of  the  king. 

Mary,  however,  continued  to  treat  him  as  if  he  had  been  cleared  by  the 
roost  unexceptionable  and  satisfactory  evidence.  The  ascendant  he  had 
gained  over  her  heart,  as  well  as  over  her  councils,  was  more  visible  than 
ever ;  and  Lennox,  who  could  not  expect  that  his  own  person  could  be  safe 
in  a  country  where  the  murderer  of  his  son  had  been  absolved  without 
:«gard  tojuslice,  and  loaded  with  honours  Jn  contempt  of  decency,  fled 
with  precipitation  towards  Ei^land.t 

Two  days  after  the  trial  f  April  14],  a  parliament  was  held,  at  the  open- 
ing of  which  the  queen  disimguished  Boihwell,  by  appointing  him  to  carry 
the  sceptre  before  her.t  Most  of  the  acts  passed  in  this  assembly  were 
calculated  on  purpose  to  strengthen  his  parly,  and  lo  promote  his  designs. 
He  obtained  the  ratificaiiw)  ofall  the  possessions  and  honours  which  the 
partiality  of  the  queen  had  conferred  upon  him ;  and  the  act  to  that  effect 
contained  the  stroiwpest  declarations  of  his  faithful  sen-ices  to  the  crown  in 
all  times  past.  The  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Edinbw^h  by  Mar  was 
confirmed.  The  law  of  attainder  against  Huntly  was  repealed,  and  he 
and  his  adherents  were  restored  to  the  estates  and  honours  of  their  ancestors. 
Several  of  those  who  had  been  on  the  jury  which  acquitted  Bothwell 
obtained  ratifications  of  the  grants  made  in  theirfavour ;  and  as  pasquinades 
dailv  multiplied,  a  law  passed  whereby  ihose  into  whose  hands  at^  paper 
of  that  kind  fell,  were  commanded  instantly  to  destroy  it ;  and  if,  through 
their  neglect,  it  should  be  allowed  lo  spread,  they  were  subjected  to  a 
capital  punishment,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  nad  been  the  original 

But  the  absolute  dominion  which  Bothwell  had  acquired  over  Mary's 
mind  appeared  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  an  act  in  favour  of  the  proteslant 
religion,  to  which  at  this  time  she  gave  her  assent.  Maiy's  attachment  to 
the  Komish  faith  was  uniform  and  superstitious :  she  had  never  laid  aside 
the  design,  nor  lost  the  hopes,  of  restoring  it.  Ste  bad  of  late  come  under 
new  engagements  to  that  purpose,  and  m  consequence  of  these  had  ven- 
tured upon  some  steps  more  puolic  and  vigorous  than  any  she  had  formerly 
taken.  But  though  some  of  these  circumstances  were  unknown  to  Both- 
well,  there  were  powerful  motive.s  which  prompted  him  at  Ibis  juncture 
to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  ptotestants,  by  exerting  himself  in  order 
H>  procure  for  them  some  additional  security  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
That  which  they  ei^oyed  at  present  was  very  precarious,  being  founded 
entirely  on  the  royal  proclamation  issued  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  queen 
in  Scotland,  which  in  express  terms  was  declared  to  be  only  a  temporary 
regulation.    From  that  period,  neither  the  solicitations  of  the  general 

•  Bclhw.  Trial,  Anders,  vol.  il.  97,  Jit.       1  Keith,  378.    Nole  Irf).       Jlilbid.       ^Ibtd.  386. 
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,'sof  the  church,  nor  the  entreaties  of  her  people,  could  exiort 

from  Mary  any  concesaion  in  favour  of  the  protestant  religion,  on  which 
the  professors  mi|;ht  rest  with  greater  confidence.  This,  however,  hy  the 
more  powerful  influence  of  Bothwell,  they  now  obtained.  An  act  was 
passed  in  this  parliament,  repealing  all  the  laws,  canon,  civil,  and  municipal, 
adverse  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  exempting  such  as  had  embraced  il 
from  the  penalties  to  which  they  might  have  heen  sufcflected  by  these  laws, 
either  on  account  of  their  past  conduct  or  present  profession ;  declaring  at 
the  same  time  that  their  persons,  estates,  honours,  aad  henefices,  were 
taken  under  public  protection  against  every  court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
that  might  attempt  to  molest  (hem  on  account  of  their  religious  sentiments. 
Thus  the  protestants,  instead  of  holding  their  sacred  rights  by  no  better 
tenure  than  a  declaraliou  of  royal  indulgence,  which  might  be  revoked  at 

Sleasure,  obtained  l^al  and  parliamentary  protection  m  the  exercise  of 
leir  religion.  By  prevaihi^  on  the  queen  to  assent  to  this  law,  Bothwell 
seems  to  have  Battered  himself  that  he  would  acquire  such  merit,  both 
with  the  clergy  and  with  the  people,  as  might  induce  them  to  favour  his 
ambitious  schemes,  and  to  connive  at  what  he  had  done,  or  might  do,  in 
order  to  accomplish  them.  The  proteslants  accordingly,  thougn  this  act 
was  far  from  amounting  to  a  legal  establishment  of  the  reformed  faith 
seem  to  have  considered  il  as  an  additional  security  of  such  importance 
that  it  was  published  among  the  laws  enacted  in  a  parliament  held  towards 
the  close  ot  this  year,  under  very  different  leaders.* 

*  l^miaiebled  In  tJie  accutacy  of  Sir  DavJd  Dultyniple,  Ibr  poJalinK  oul  (Rsmarlts  on  tbe  His- 

suppoatng  k  K>  be  H>  mvoutabte  10  Ihe  dncirUie  af  Itte  rernrmBIion  tbal  Ihe  parllanienl,  wlilcli  m^ 
Dee.  15,  eaold  sulisiinite  noUiIng  alroiuer  or  more  eiplii^t  In  lis  plaie,  and  Ooustat  11  suaicisnt  (0 
TBll^  It  word  fbr  WHd.  TUtemal  Have  nowcoirsBtodj  but,  nftor  conudoxiog  tho  act  with  piir- 
'i-'ulat  Bttatiilon,  UKHigli  t  am  satisaed  tbat  it  DeUbet  nubllBbcd  Dm  refbinied  TdMan  or  the  re- 
"""UBtudpopetTfTfltltgrBiuodauohiifl^  and  legal  BSGiuilylouwptotflsUnla, 
e,ailB4iquttilioili>fpeatvalua.  ThanwDenDrtbalawaBeBimanlfestir 
iSghL  AJter  leddng, "  that  Ibo  quetn,  eUioe  bet  atrlTal.  bad  attemiitM 
nry  to  the  eMa  of  FflH^on  wld^  iha  Ibuod  poboc^  aad  amrenaily  atandli^i  on 
nc  aha  was  mmtwoctllytalie  eerred,  banouied,  and  olKyed,  jcc— "the  aDl  goes  oo, 


ftBKUBorihenllElaaafbraaldinaTBndBballtaaveaoualoataiireiMGadAitberbappysiidgraGioaB 
fOTenimaiil,I[e.i  and  to  eBM  Dial,  the  ptot^Dia  of  the  nUgkn  atbnsald  mSy  saHnre  tbeDiaelvsa 
to  be  In  fnU  tarelj  tbenof,  and  of  their  land^  lives,  Jce.  and  mar  with  tfaa  iiellei  will  jeopard  and 
liBzaid  Cbeli  iiTCa  and  goods  In  Hsi  HlifanWe  eerriee,  uabiBt  all  enomlei  to  bsi,  and  to  the  cian- 

lenScnied  In  Iha  t& 


KnlngraHglonwlthlliBadvfootd'parHaiBeot    Jnlhlsoo 

tlan  of  laMng  ftuthar  ordef  ODneembv  rdlglon  Is  mentltHiod,  probably  with  a  view  to  flease  the 
queen  i  but  11  is  worded  with  audi  stndlod  deitetUy,  that  tlio  pioteeilan  granted  hy  Uilt  linv  is  no 
lojiger  tabs  TGoarded  as  temporary,  or  d^wodlngapanQie  qoeen  laklog  Buab  ftnal  order  Parl-1. 
K.  Ja.Vl.fl.3L  In  the  Bllnie  li^  of  an  Important  acquisluon  of  secunty  to  the  lafbrmedrell^on, 
iMs  tat  Is  repreaented  by  On  privy  oouncJI  In  a  prodamatlDD  luued  Htj  33, 11167.  Keith,  971. 
Uary'B  priiuJpBl  adlteienu,  la  a  paper  sabeoribed  by  them,  Sept.  13,  ISfiB,  desTare,  that  sbe,  "by 
the  adrlcs  uf  [he  throe  catatea,  hadaatlafied  the  deilrs  of  Ihe  whole  ncAllUyin  an  act  DDDcecnlag  all 
tiia  polnuof  reUs>an  passed  In  the  parliament  held  April,  15ST."  OoodaO.  IL  397.  The  eameb 
aaseitsd  to  be  die  Intention  and  eSCot  of  this  ant  hi  anolber  public  paper  hi  the  year  iim.  Hayneg, 
S3I.    TUB  aet  IsperfbcUy  canlbmiahle  to  that  syelsm  of  pislcy  hy  nidch  Bothwell  si 

i^nlaled  iUa  ooDOuct  bo^ '■-'' ■■  -»— ■■j-.' ••<•  --■> r—i-:—  -■. 

Ocularly  tb 

[natlrai  (^  a  conaidBTablfl  som  to  be  ap 


eolaled  iUa  oopducc  both  beflnv  and  after  Uila  time,  \rim  a  view  of  |[alniDa  the  pratcBtaois,  paf 
Eularly  the  cimgy,  by  acta  of  Induteenua  and  ftvoor.  On  the  3d  of  October,  ISBB,  when  Entlt. 
^*fl  eiedlt  was  very  considerable,  tne  queen.  In  a  meffljne  Of  privy  oooneiL  wheia  he  was  preseot, 
obmeaaureelbrseciuingtDtliepTolatBnt  clergy  more  regowpayment  of  IheirstlpDnds;  and  on 


SOeta  «r  Seceniber  of  ttat  Tear,  gmnted  an  Bsaq 

Bupnin  of  the  ndulsDy.    Eeltb,  SM,  351,  SSS. 

....ea  all jHiMie  emmafltlana  were  entirely  conductc-  -^  _ ,       

provide  tor  tlw  BUBteniaHon  of  mlnloerB  In  borongbs,  andBoth^ll  Isaamed 

mluioneia ibr cBrryli«  It  Into execnUoiKirith power  lohnpnseatai  onanetabnou^  aisbad  i 
mhilstani,  fbr  raising  a  idpend.  Kdth,  sn.  In  anotber  meetine  of  privy  ooandl,  Uay  33, 155 
the  queen,  aflar  menUonhie  the  dealvatUm  which  she  had  made  In  the  year  ISRl,  at  her  resolaUi 
10  nniotalln  Unt  religion  wbicb  she  ftmnd  ealablished  hi  Uie  khuflom,  and  after  taUoE  notice 
whnt  addiUonal  eeeuil^  It  bad  acquired  by  Ihe  late  act  of  April  IS,  whh  a  view  of  giving  si 
further  saTls^cUon  to  the  pToL&itants,  slie  declared  thai  all  dcensea  wludi  had  been  obtalneiflVQ 
her  bv  any  nsraons.  pHTnlHiia  lliem  to  Wenriae  the  rlijhtB  of  popish  worship,  were  now  revoked  ai 
anniillcrl.  Ueilli,  S70-S73.    Il  doserveElo  be  remarked,  that,  favourable  as  all  Oxese  acH  were 
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Every  step  taken  by  Bolhwell  had  hitherto  been  attended  with  all  the 
success  which  his  most  aanruine  wishes  could  expect.  He  had  entirely 
gained  the  queen's  heart ;  the  murder  of  the  ki^g  had  excited  no  public 
commotion ;  he  had  been  accjulttcd  by  hia  peers  ofany  share  in  that  crime ; 
and  their  decision  had  been  in  some  sort  ratified  in  parliament.  But  in  a 
kingdom  where  the  regal  authority  was  so  extremely  limited,  and  the 
power  of  the  nobles  so  formidable, "he  durst  not  venture  on  the  last  ac( ion, 
towards  which  all  his  ambitious  projects  (ended,  without  their  approbation. 
In  order  to  secure  this,  he  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  pailiamenf 
[April  19]  invited  all  the  nobles  who  were  present  to  an  entertainment. 
Having  filled  the  house  with  his  friends  and  dependents,  and  surrounded  it 
with  armed  men,*  he  opened  to  the  company  his  intention  of  mariyii^ 
the  queen,  whose  consent,  he  told  them,  he  had  already  obtained ;  and 
demanded  their  approbation  of  this  match,  which  he  said,  was  no  less 
acceptable  to  their  sovereign  than  honourable  to  himself.t  Huntiy  and 
Seaton,  who  were  privy  to  all  Bothwell's  schemes,  promoted  them  with 
the  utmost  zeal ;  and  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  who  were  absolutely  devoted 
to  the  queen,  and  ready  to  sooth  her  passions,  instantly  declared  their 
satisfaction  with  what  he  had  proposed.  The  rest  who  dreaded  the  ex- 
orbitant power  which  Bothwell  had  acquired,  and  observed  the  queen's 
growing  affection  towards  him  in  all  her  actions,  were  willing  to  make  a 
merit  of  yielding  to  a  measure  which  they  could  neither  oppose  nor  defeat. 
Some  few  were  confounded  and  enraged.  But  in  the  end  Bolhwell,  partly 
by  promises  and  flattery,  partly  by  terror  and  force,  prevailed  on  all  who 
were  present  to  subscribe  a  paper  which  leaves  a  deeper  stain  than  any 
occurrence  in  that  ^e  on  the  honour  and  character  of  the  nation. 

This  paper  contained  die  strongest  declarations  of  Bothwell's  innocence 
and  the  most  ample  acknowledgment  of  his  good  services  to  the  kingdom 
if  any  future  accusation  should  be  brought  against  him  on  account  of  the 
kinff's  murder,  the  subscribers  promised  to  stand  by  him  as  one  man,  and 
to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  defence.  They  recommended 
him  to  the  queen  as  the  most  proper  person  she  could  choose  for  a  husband : 
and  if  sh^  should  condescend  to  bestow  on  him  that  mark  of  her  regard, 
they  undertook  to  promote  the  marriage,  and  to  join  him  with  all  their 
forces  in  opposire  any  person  who  endeavoured  to  obstruct  it.f  Among 
the  subscribers  of  this  paper  we  tind  some  who  were  the  queen's  chief 
confidants,  others  who  were  strangers  (o  her  councils,  and  obnoxious  to  her 
displeasure  ;  some  who  faithfully  adhered  to  her  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  her  fortune,  and  others  who  became  the  principal  authors  of  her  suf- 
ferings ;  some  passionately  attached  to  the  Romish  superstition,  and  others 
zealous  advocates  for  the  protestant  faith.§  No  common  interest  can  be 
supposed  to  iiave  united  men  of  such  opposite  principles  and  parlies,  in 
recommending  to  their  sovereign  a  step  so  injurious  to  her  honour,  and  so 
fatal  to  her  peace.  This  strange  coahlion  was  the  effect  of  much  artifice, 
and  must  be  considered  as  the  boldest  and  most  masterly  stroke  of  Both- 
well's address.  It  is  observable,  that  amidst  all  the  altercations  and 
mutual  reproaches  of  the  two  parties  which  arose  in  the  kiM;dom,  this  un- 
worthy transaction  is  seldom  mentioned.  Conscious,  on  both  sides,  that  in 
this  particular  their  conduct  could  ill  bear  examination,  and  would  redound 
little  to  their  fame,  they  always  touch  upon  it  unwillir^ly,  and  with  a 

33  ardiHt  leaifitT  thi  eld  doctrinssAittoTyrec/trdSt  were  pteeenl 
a  nblcb  Uiey  xvere  pasaed.  FromconBldoriDgalltbeBe  pailjcu- 
HUB.  uuD  ineu  luii  iTuiuin  uui  a  lao  "  Ducnt  caffilng  (ml  Ua  Ulle  beBTB),  siniulll]i|r,  and  sbnCBting 
(^  iiU  taw&tUJlB,  and  coiuUtuttoiu,  conona-clvfla,  aoa  muDfdpoJ,  whhoUuicOJiBUtuUiHiH,  eonfrnra 
to  the  i^igloD  DOW  pnifEB^  wlllihi  tba  leeJiiie,"  eonflrmed  in  Uie  roral  ssientof  tbe  qneiai,  aliould 
hB  putllBtaed  Bmong  ths  nuntci  lecDring  tliB  DioliHUiit  rdi^mi.  Welnd  Mcoidlnglr,  Inaveiy 
im  editioa  aC  (he  bcIi  of  prnllsinent,  ImpitntU  U  EdfaibuiEh  by  Robert  Lekpnvilc,  pHnlBr  to  tlu 
Mng'g  mnjesSe,  eday of  AjHU,  lies,  Uie  act  Df  April  19,  iDserted  BDung  the  acn  oTtlie  legeufj  par 
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tender  hand,  seeming  desirous  that  it  should  remain  in  darkness,  or  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  But  as  so  many  persons,  who,  both  at  (bat  time  and 
ever  after,  possessed  the  queen's  favour,  subscribed  tbis  paper,  the  sus 
picion  becomes  strong,  that  BotbweU'a  ambitious  hopes  were  oeither  ^in 
known  to  Mary,  nor  disapproved  by  her.* 

These  suspicions  are  confirmed  "by  the  most  direct  proof,  Melvil  at 
that  time  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  in  her  favour.  He,  as  woll  as  his 
brother,  keyt  a  secret  correspondence  in  England  with  those  who  favoured 
her  pretensions  to  that  crown.  The  rumour  of  her  intended  marriage  with 
Bothwell,  having  spread  early  in  that  kingdom,  excited  universal  indigna- 
tion ;  and  Melvil  received  a  letter  from  thence,  whicli  represented,  in  the 
slroi^est  terms,  what  would  be  the  fatal  effects  of  such  an  imprudent  step. 
He  pu!  this  leiter  into  the  queen's  hands,  and  enforced  it  with  the  utmost 
warmth.  She  not  only  disregarded  those  remonstrances,  but  communi- 
cated the  matter  to  Botbwell ;  and  Melvi!,  in  order  to  save  bis  life,  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  court,  whither  he  durst  not  return  till  the  earl's  rage 
began  to  abate.t  At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  warned  Mary  of  the  dai^er 
and  infamy  to  which  she  would  expose  heiself  by  such  an  indecent  choice ; 
but  an  advice  from  her  met  with  still  less  regard.]; 

Three  days  afier  the  rising  of  parliament,  Mary  went  Irom  Edinburgh 
to  Stirling,  in  order  to  visit  the  prince  her  son.  Bothwell  had  now  brought 
his  schemes  fo  full  maturity;  and  every  precaution  being  taken  which 
could  render  it  safe  to  enter  on  ihe  last  and  decisive  step,  llie  natural  im- 
peluosjty  of  his  spirit  did  not  suffer  him  to  deliberate  any  longer.  Under 
pretence  of  an  eipedilion  against  (he  freebooters  on  the  borders,  he  assem- 
bled his  followers ;  and  marchii^  out  of  Edinbuigh  with  a  thousand  horse 
[April  341,  turned  suddenly  towards  Linlithgow,  met  (be  queen  on  hei 
return  near  that  place,  dispersed  her  slender  train  without  resistance, 
seized  on  her  peison,  and  conducted  her,  tc^ether  with  a  few  of  her 
courtiers,  as  a  prisoner  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar.  She  expressed  neither 
surprise,  nor  terror,  nor  indignation,  at  such  an  outrage  committed  on  her 
person,  and  such  an  insult  offered  to  her  authority,  out  seemed  to  yield 
without  sfru^le  or  regret.^    Melvilwasat  that  time  one  of  her  attendants; 

*  Of  all  llie  diJR^rent  systenu  wUb  tejstd  lo  this  naiiEactioQ,  Ibai  nf  Caiaden  aecms  (o  beiheleast 
aecanVt,  snd  dw  wgral  feuaded.    Ha  eupposea  Ibal  BoUwell  wb9  ]iB[«d  hj  Uarmy,  UdtIoii,  &c. 

r  wen  abtBlned  by  llKiti  ootofftarlbU 


Bothwell  might  Btnk  Inhb  bopei,  u 
.s** — -^ — ^■^-■aiiyinui^iBiiemlt 
tea  of  behig  sble  e 

B  mmiiBge,  tf  Itt , , ,. ,  ... 

tlili  eappoutlon  ia  deetiored  by  Ibe  direct  (eaUiiiDiiy  of  tlie  qoeea  JieiBeir,  who 


r  BoppodnE  that  aoyinsn^i  Boemlea  w^ld  coaLrilmtfl  lowardB  raieirv  bim  to  Boch  htriidignny,  on 
a  ancentdn  hc^HB  i:^  behig  Bble  attfirwaidBtoileprivBldinaf  ]£j  beatdoB  Un  ImpoBOblll^  of  un 
impllaidng  Bucb  BiiiBiiiage,<f  ltbulbeeneltberuDkitawncaUieqiieeii,ardliBgresbteidbaii  vt 


Co  the  qnefln,  or  dliBgreflbte 

^ „ _   , tweUroonyof  tieqoeeti  111.  __. 

SBCribeBthvotmBeiitof  thanobkmtoBotbweU'BBraAca.uAffjii(r£AuMftA}rfMi^i;kMt£ai 
'AimrtU.  AodsiS-TOLLBtW.    It  would  have  been  no  miBll  advi 


deed,  ft  la  Hill  inrae  auipibdis  lo  fmd  Leday  DBDribiig  Ibis  papet  la  Htirray  and  liie  l-^^u.-  ...^ 
date.  tdL  i.  SS.  The  blaliop  hEoBolf  was  one  of  the  peimnB  who  subEcribeil  h.  Ee1Ui,S83.  The 
ldng>H  eomintsshuien,  at  the  conlbrancs  hold  at  Yoili,  1303,  pteleoded  tliel  noao  of  Ihe  neblcs,  ei- 
«M  Iho  eail  of  Hanliy,  wdbM  BnbBcHbe  thh  pspei  till  a  wairant  fiom  Ihe  qneen  vim  producpd,  by 
wnkhlhsywBiBallowedtodom;  tUawanantthoyhadintbeircualody.aiideihibiled.  Andeia. 
toL  iv.  pan  S.  S.  Tbb  dlffina  from  Smitmui'a  aeeouni,  who  Enppoc^s  that  all  the  doUcs  pieseni 
eubsctibed  lira  pt^ier  on  tjie  IMh,  and  the  nexld^  Ibe;  oblsined  Iba  approualion  of  wlisi  iliey  had 


doBO,  by  way  of  HBCnrllr  lo  Ihetiueliee,  3S5. 

t  Ml--  JM.    Acconiw  lo  Melyll,  Lord  H«il«s  ShewiaB  ihl . , 

edtJured  tha  qoeeo  on  liu  kneaLlolsystide  all  iheughB  of  anch  a  dlalnooutable  BlIiuDe,  ISO. 
BiaithnbeenotgerredtbalHefflealaoiieofllieiHUaiThDnibKilbedthebind, ApdIlS.  Kelih, 
383.  9.  TbattielBDneDf  tfaswltneHealo  Iba  mairlige  Billclea  between  the  vueen  and  BothweU, 
Uayl4.  Gaad.TOI.U.  ei.  ^  ThatheaarbicouDdl  wlttlBofliwel],  Hf^lT.  Kelth.3a6,  EultUa 
temiHutraDce  of  LoidHeiilai  sgabM  the  niurlaae  happened  bafbra  thoasmade  by  Hcvn  UnBaU; 

.»     ...._™ ^muieliaTeliBppBnedBoniBaoiebeforatheinoeltDBofparfiaDienl;  fir, 

'  '  ftom  court:  be  elloiredhlsragellitielaBuMda,  and  bad  again 
ied,AprUS4.1!iB.  The  Unw  nUeh  nmat  have  elapsed,  by  tUa 
■  BUfflolenltD  bt ■—• ■= — •--' —  •■-■ 


_„ na  ame  before  the  inoeltDBofpatflan 

altar  o&Dding  BoUnren,  be  retired  ftom  court:  beelloiredhlsragellitielaauMda,  nndl 
'-'--'■'-    -lueanwbBttafLawasBeUed.ApruatlSa    The fime wUeh 
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and  the  officer  by  whom  he  was  seized  informed  him  Ihat  nothing  was 
done  without  the  queen's  own  consent.*  If  we  may  rely  on  the  letters 
published  in  Mary's  name,  the  scheme  had  been  communicated  to  her,  and 
eveiy  step  towards  it  was  taken  with  her  participation  and  adi-ice.! 

Both  the  queen  and  Bolhweil  thought  it  of  advante^e  lo  empl<^  this 
appearance  of  violence.  It  afforded  her  a  decent  excuse  for  her  conduct; 
and  while  she  could  plead  that  it  was  owii^  to  force  rather  than  choice, 
she  hoped  that  her  reputation,  among  foreigners  at  least,  would  escape 
without  censure,  or  be  exposed  to  less  rejjroach.  Bothwell  could  not  help 
distrusting  all  the  methods  which  had  hitherto  been  used  for  vindicating 
him  irora  any  concern  in  the  murder  of  the  king.  Something  was  stifl 
wanting  for  his  security,  and  for  quiefii^  his  guilty  lears.  This  was  a 
pardon  under  Ihe  great  seal.  By  the  laws  of  Scotland  the  most  heinous 
crime  must  be  mentioned  by  name  in  a  pardon,  and  then  all  lesser  offences 
are  deemed  to  be  included  under  the  general  clause,  and  all  other  crimes 
■wkaisoever.l  To  seize  the  person  offhe  prince,  is  high  treason ;  and 
Bothwell  hoped  that  a  pardon  obtained  for  this  would  estend  to  eveiy 
thing  of  whicli  be  had  been  accused.§ 

Bothwell  having  now  got  the  queen's  person  into  his  hands,  it  would 
bave  been  unbecoming  either  a  politician  or  a  man  of  gallantjy  to  have  de- 
layed consummating  his  schemes.  The  first  step  towards  tbis  was  lo  have 
his  marriage  with  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  the  earl  of  Huntly's  sister,  dissolved. 
In  order  to  accomplish  that,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  ideas  of  (he 
queen  on  one  hand,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen  on  the  other, 
two  different  processes  became  necessary;  one  founded  on  the  manims  of 
the  canon  law,  the  other  accommodated  to  the  tenets  of  the  reformed 
church.  Bothwell  accordingly  commenced  a  suit,  in  his  own  name,  in  the 
spiritual  court  of  Ihe  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  [April  27j,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  which  the  queen  had  restored,  by  a  special  commission  granted 
for  this  purpose,  and  pleaded  that  Lady  Jane  and  himself,  being  cousins 
within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  having  married  without  a  papal  dis- 
pensation, their  union  was  null  from  Ihe  beginning.il  At  the  same  time  he 
prevailed  with  Lady  Jane  to  apply  to  the  protestant  Court  of  Commissaries 
for  a  divorce,  on  account  of  his  having  been  guilty  of  adultery.  The  in- 
fluence of  Bothwell  was  of  equal  weight  in  both  courts.  In  the  course  of 
four  days,  with  the  same  indecent  and  suspicious  precipitancy,  the  one 
dJeclared  the  marriage  to  he  illegal  and  null,  the  other  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence of  divorce.  H 

While  this  infamous  transaction  was  carrying  on,  the  queen  resided  at 
Dunbar,  detained  as  a  prisoner,  but  treated  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Soon  after  [May  31,  Bothwell,  with  a  numerous  train  of  his  dependents, 
conducted  her  to  Edinbui^h  :  but,  instead  of  lodging  her  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood-house,  he  conveyed  her  lo  the  castle,  of  which  he  was  governor. 
The  discontent  of  the  nation  rendered  this  precaution  necessary.  In  a 
house  unfortified,  and  of  easy  access,  the  queen  might  have  been  rescued 
without  difficulty  out  of  his  hands.  In  a  place  of  strength  she  was  secured 
from  all  the  attempts  of  his  enemies. 

■Molv.158.    ,    t  Good.  voI.il  3T.       t  Pari.  6.  Jbc,  IV.  t  ffit.       fi  Allien,  vol.lv,  pBtlll.61. 

ewding  to  Half's  own  [dens,  consonant  to  the  prindplea  of  tier  nl^itRi,  the  najii^se  ot  BotliveJI 
irilji  lady  Jano  Gwdaa  naa  iMlAwful  ood  void,  and  ibe  condijeraa  tJiran  u  Arljif  lofolher  Dot  in 
Ihe  liBllDwed  bonds  of  maOiniDn;,  bul  la  s  nnte  of  crtndnal  imenonrae.  .BoUiweirE  aOdnoKa, 
whicli  Hniolc  lier  proteotunt  subjects  not  oaly  iia  lEidceent  bat  floeltloiiB,  could  not  appeiir  ta  the 
BBino  U|lit  to  Iht;  and  UiEb  may  be  pleaded  In  extomatloa  of  Ibo  crime  inapnted  to  her  of  having 
HateDedla  thsm.  But  It  will  not  exempc  tier  ftoni  the  shanie  orocat  impririanse  In  Ibis  aa&if 
tuDRUetep.  Mary  was  irell  ooquoiD^  Willi  tiM  ideas  of  bsTBul^^DlB,  and  hoawi^at  they  would 
Uliokof  bar  rivii^  flarfbr  a  moment  to  ItaBcoarahlp  of  a  Dian  lately  married  imdar  her  own  ^  fa 
Iha  ohmuh  of  tat  palace.  Appendii,  No.  XX.  Every  coiulderatlon  should  have  reatralMil  ber 
from  this  union,  which  B  ber  people  musl  hove  appealed  odious  and  shnckin^.  Bemarks  op  the 
History  of  Scotland,  p.  199,  &c.  H  Anders,  i.  133.    Append.  No,  KX. 
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One  small  difficulty  still  remained  to  be  surmounted.  As  the  queen  was 
kept  in  a  sort  of  captivitv  by  BofhweK,  a  marriage  concluded  in  that  con- 
dition might  be  iinpulea  (o  force,  and  be  held  invalid.  In  order  to  obviate 
this,  Mary  appeared  in  the  court  of  session,  and  in  presence  of  the  chan- 
cellor ana  other  judges,  and  several  of  the  nohilityi  declared  thai  she  was 
now  at  full  liberty;  and  thoi^h  Bothwell's  violence  ia  seizing  her  person 
had  at  first  excited  her  indignation,  yet  his  respectful  behaviour  since  that 
time  had  not  only  appeased  her  resentment,  but  determined  her  to  raise  him 
to  hkher  honours.* 

What  these  were  soon  became  public.  The  title  of  duke  of  Orkney 
was  conferred  upon  Bolhwt-U  ;  and  on  (he  15th  of  May  his  marriage  witn 
the  queen,  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  the  motives 
of  his  crimes,  was  solemnized.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  public, 
according;  lo  (he  rites  of  the  protestant  church,  by  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop 
of  Orkney,  one  of  the  few  prelates  who  had  embraced  the  reformation,  and 
on  the  same  day  was  celebrated  in  private  accordii^  to  the  forms  prescribed 
by  the  popish  religion.t  The  boldness  with  which  Craig,  the  lainiater 
who  was  commanded  to  publish  the  banns,  testified  against  the  design ;  the 
small  number  of  the  nobles  who  were  present  at  the  marriage,  and  the 
sullen  and  disrespectful  silence  of  the  people  when  the  queen  appeared  in 
public,  were  manifest  symptoms  of  the  violent  and  general  dissatisfaction 
of  her  own  subjects.  The  refusal  of  Du  Croc,  thj  French  ambassador,  to 
be  present  at  the  nuptial  ceremony  or  entertainment  discovers  the  senti- 
ments of  her  allies  with  regard  to  iliis  part  of  her  conduct;  and  although 
eveiy  other  action  in  Mary  s  life  coula  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence, or  reconciled  lo  the  principles  of  virtue,  (his  fatal  marri^^  would 
remain  an  incontestable  proof  of  her  rashness,  if  not  of  her  guilt, 

Mary's  first  care  was  to  offer  some  apology  for  her  conduct  lo  (he  courts 
of  France  and  Etgland,  The  instruclions  to  her  ambassadors  still  remain, 
and  are  drawn  by  a  masierly  hand.  But,  under  all  (he  artificial  and  false 
colouring  she  emplc^s,  it  is  ensj  to  discover,  not  only  that  many  of  the 
steps  she  had  taken  were  unjustifiable,  but  (hat  she  herself  was  conscious 
that  Ihey  could  not  be  justified.]; 

The  title  of  king  was  the  only  thing  which  was  not  bestowed  upon  Both- 
well.  Notwithstanding  her  attachment  to  him,  Mary  remembered  the 
inconveniences  which  bad  arisen  from  the  rash  advancement  of  her  former 
husband  to  that  honour.  She  agreed,  however,  that  he  should  sign,  in  token 
of  consent,  all  the  public  writs  issued  in  her  name.§  But,  though  the  queen 
withheld  from  him  the  title  of  king,  he  possessed,  nevertheless,  regal  power 
in  its  full  extent.  The  queen's  personwas  in  his  bands;  she  was  surrounded 
more  closely  than  ever  l>y  his  creatures;  none  of  her  subjects  could  obtain 
audience  without  his  permission ;  and,  unless  in  his  own  presence,  none 
but  his  confidents  were  permitted  to  converse  with  her.H  The  Scottish 
mooarchs  were  accustomed  to  live  among  their  Eub}ects  as  fathers  or  as 
equals,  without  distrust,  and  with  littie  state  ;  armed  guards  standing  at  the 
doors  of  the  royal  apartment,  difficulty  of  access,  distance  and  retirement, 
were  things  unknown  and  unpopular. 

These  precautions  were  necessary  for  securing  to  Bothwell  the  power 
which  he  had  acquired.  But,  without  being  master  of  the  person  of  the 
young  prince,  he  esteemed  all  that  he  had  gained  fo  be  precarious  and 
uncertain.  The  queen  had  committed  her  son  lo  the  care  of  (he  earl  ot 
Mar.  The  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  that  nobleman  were  too  well  known  to 
espect  that  he  would  be  willing  to  put  the  prince  into  the  hands  of  the 
man  who  was  so  violently  suspected  of  having  murdered  his  falher.  Both- 
well,  however,  laboured^ to  get  the  prince  into  his  power,  with  an  amtie^ 
which  gave  rise  to  the  blackest  suspicions.    A!i  his  address,  as  well  at 

Ande™.  \.  87.         t  Ibid,  133,  ii.  276.        t  IWil.  83.  4  flood,  li.  60.  1|  And.  i.  IM 
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authority,  were  emploved  to  persuade  or  to  force  Mar  into  a  compliance 
wilh  his  demands.*  And  it  is  no  slight  proof  hoth  of  (he  firmness  and  dex- 
(erily  of  that  nobleman,  that  he  preserved  a  life  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  nation,  from  being  in  the  power  of  a  man,  whom  fear  or  ambition  might 
bavfi  prompted  to  TioJent  attempts  against  it. 

The  eyes  of  the  oeiehbourii^  nations  were  fixed,  at  that  time,  upon  the 
great  events  which  had  happened  in  Scotland  durii^  three  months.:  a  kin^ 
murdered  with  (he  utmost  cruelty,  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  and  in  hia 
capital  cily :  the  person  suspected  of  that  oQious  crime  suffered  rot  only  tt 
appear  publicly  in  every  place,  but  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  distinguished  by  her  favour,  and  intrusted  with  the  chief  direction 
of  her  affairs  ;  subjecteQ  lo  a  trial  which  was  carried  on  with  most  shame- 
less partiality,  and  acquitted  by  a  sentence  which  served  only  to  confirm 
thn  suspicions  of  his  guilt ;  divorced-  from  his  wife,  on  pretences  frivolous 
or  indecent ;  and,  after  all  this,  instead  of  meeting  with  the  ig^miny  due 
to  his  actions,  or  the  punishment  merited  by  his  crimes,  permitted  openly, 
and  without  opposition,  to  marry  a  queen,  the  wife  of  (he  prince  whom  he 
had  assassinated,  and  the  guardian  of  those  laws  which  he  nad  been  guilty 
of  violating.  Such  a  quick  succession  of  incidents,  so  singular  and  so 
detestable,  in  (he  space  of  three  months,  is  not  (o  be  found  in  any  other 
history.  They  left,  in  the  opinion  of  foreigners,  a  mark  of  infamy  on  the 
character  of  the  nation.  The  Scots  were  held  in  abhorrence  all  ovei 
Europe ;  (hey  durst  hardly  ap|>ear  any  where  in  public ;  and,  after  suffer- 
ing so  many  atrocious  deeds  to  pass  with  impuni^,  they  were  universally 
reproached  as  men  void  of  courage,  or  of  humanity,  as  equally  regardless 
01  the  reputation  of  their  queen  and  the  honour  of  (heir  country.! 

These  reproaches  roused  the  nobles,  who  had  been  hitherto  amused  by 
Bothweli's  artifices,  or  intimidated  by  his  power.  The  manner  in  which 
he  exercised  the  authority  which  he  acquired,  his  repeated  attempts  to 
become  master  of  the  prince's  person,  tc^ether  with  some  rash  threalenir^s 
against  him,  which  lie  let  fallj;  added  lo  (lie  violence  and  promptitude  of 
their  resolutions.  A  considerable  body  of  them  assembled  at  Slirlii^,  and 
entered  into  an  association  for  the  defence  of  the  prince's  person.     *  ""■" 


Athol,  Mar,  Morton,  Glencaim,  Home,  Lindsay,  Boyd,  Murray  of  TuUi- 
bardio,  Kirkaldy  of  Grai^,  and  Maitland  the  secretaiy,  were  the  heads  of 
(his  confederacy.?    Stewart,  earl  of  Athol,  was  remarkable  for  a  uniform 


and  bigoted  attactiment  to  popeiy;  but  his  indigTialion  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  the  king,  to  whom  be  was  nearly  allied,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
safety  of  (be  j)rince,  oTercame,  on  this  occasion,  all  considerations  of  reli' 
gion,  and  united  him  with  the  most  zealous  protestanfs.  Several  of  the 
other  nobles  acted,  without  question,  iixim  a  laudable  concern  for  the  safety 
of  the  prince  and  the  honour  of  their  country.  But  the  spirit  which  some 
of  them  discovered  during  the  subsequent  revolutions  leaves  little  room  to 
doubt,  that  ambition  or  resentment  were  the  real  motives  of  their  conduct : 
and  tiaat,  on  many  occasions,  while  they  were  pursuing  ends  just  and 
necessary,  (hey  were  actuated  by  principles  and  passions  allcgether 
unjustifiable. 

The  first  accounts  of  (bis  league  filled  the  queen  and  Bothwell  with  great 
consternation.  They  were  no  straiffl;ers  to  (he  sentiments  of  the  nation  with 
respect  to  their  conduct ;  and  though  their  marriage  had  not  met  with  public 
opposition,  (hey  knew  that  i(  had  not  been  earned  on  without  the  secret 
disgust  and  murmurings  of  all  ranks  of  men.  They  foresaw  the  violence 
with  which  this  indignation  would  burst  out,  after  having  been  so  long  sup- 
jsressed ;  and,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  storm,  Mary  issued  a  proclama 
tion  [May  28],  requiring  her  suyects  to  take  arms,  and  to  attend  her  hus- 

"MelT.iao.    ButhJiex.  t  Anders,  vol.  1. 1^.134.    Melv.  Ifi3.    See  Appondli,  No.  SXl , 
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band  by  a  day  appointed.  At  the  same  time  she  published  asort  of  mani- 
festo, in  which  she  laboured  to  vindicate  her  government  from  those  impu- 
tations with  which  it  had  been  loaded,  and  eniployed  the  strongest  terms 
to  express  her  concern  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  prince  her  son. 
Neither  of  these  produced  any  considerable  effect  Her  proclamation  was 
ill  obeyed,  and  her  manifesto  met  with  littie  credit.* 

The  confederate  lords  carried  on  their  preparations  with  no  less  activity, 
and  with  mucb  more  success.  Among  a  warlike  people,  men  of  so  much 
power  and  popularity  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  raise  an  arcey.  ^  They 
were  ready  to  march  before  the  queen  and  Bothwell  were  in  a  condition  to 
resist  Ihem.  The  castle  of  Edinbuigh  was  the  place  whither  the  queen 
ought  naturally  to  have  retired,  and  there  her  pei'.'ion  might  have  been  per- 
fectly safe.  But  the  confederates  had  fallen  on  means  to  shake  or  cornipt 
the  fidelity  of  air  James  Balfour,  the  deputy  governor,  and  Bothwell  durst 
not  commit  to  him  sucli  an  important  trust.  He  conducted  Ibe  queen 
[June  6],  to  the  castle  of  Borthwick ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  lord  Home, 
with  a  body  of  his  followers,  before  that  place,  he  fled  with  precipitation 
to  Dunbar,  and  was  followed  by  the  queen  disguised  in  men's  clothes. 
Theconfederales  advanced  towards  Ediiibui^h,  where  Hunt ly  endeavoured, 
in  vain,  to  animate  the  inhabitants  to  defend  Ibe  town  against  them.  They 
entered  without  opposition,  and  were  instantly  joined  by  many  of  the 
citizens,  whose  zeal  became  the  finnest  support  of  their  cause.t 

In  order  to  set  their  own  conduct  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and  to 
rouse  the  public  indignation  against  Bolhwell,  the  nobles  published  a 
declaration  of  the  motives  which  had  induced  them  to  take  anas.  AH 
Bolhwell'a  past  crimes  were  enumerated,  all  his  wicked  intentions  dis- 
played and  aggravated,  and  every  true  Scotchman  was  called  upon  to  join 
them  in  avengir^  the  one  and  prevenlite;  the  other.J 

Meanwhile  Bothwell  asseuibled  his  forces  at  Dunbar;  and  as  he  had 
many  dependents  in  that  corner,  he  soon  gathered  such  strength  that  he 
ventured  to  advance  towards  the  confederates.  Their  troops  were  not 
numerous ;  the  suddenness  and  secrecy  of  their  enterprise  gave  their  friendK 
at  a  distance  no  time  to  join  them;  and,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  Ihey 
were  supported  either  with  money  or  fed  with  hopes  by  the  queen  of 
EtKland,  liiey  could  not  have  kept  long  in  a  body.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Bomwell  durst  not  risk  a  delay  .§  His  aimy  followed  him  with  reluctance 
in  this  quarrel,  and  served  him  with  no  cordial  afiection;  so  that  his  oniy 
hope  ofsuccess  was  in  surprisii^  the  enemy,  or  in  striking;  the  blow  before 
bis  own  troops  had  leisure  to  recollect  themselves,  or  to  imbibe  the  same 
unfavourable  opinion  of  his  actions  which  had  spread  over  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  These  motives  determined  the  queen  to  march  forward  with  an 
inconsiderate  and  fata!  speed. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  her  approach,  the  confederates  advanced  to 
meet  her.  They  found  her  forces  drawn  up  almost  on  (he  same  apround 
which  the  English  had  occupied  before  the  batfle  of  Pinkie  [July  15]. 
The  numbers  on  both  sides  were  nearly  equal;  but  there  was  no  equality 
in  point  of  discipline.  The  queen's  army  consisted  chiefly  of  a  multitude, 
hastily  assembled,  without  courage  or  experience  in  war.  The  troops  of 
the  confederates  were  composed  of  eenllemen  of  rank  and  reputation,  fol- 
lowed by  their  most  trusty  dependents,  who  were  no  less  brave  than 
zeaious.11 

Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  in  tlie  field,  laboured,  by 
negotiating  both  with  the  queen  and  the  nobles,  to  put  an  end  to  the 

auarrel  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  He  represented  (o  the  confederates 
le  queen's  inclination  towards  peace,  and  her  willingness  to  pardon  the 
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offences  which  they  had  coramitted.  Morton  replied  with  warmth,  that 
they  had  taken  arms  not  E^ainst  the  queen,  but  against  the  murderer  of  her 
husband;  andif  he  were  given  up  tojustice,  or  banished  from  her  presence, 
she  should  find  them  ready  to  yield  the  obedience  which  is  due  trom  sub- 
jects to  their  sovereign.  Giencaim  added,  that  they  did  not  come  to  ask 
pardon  for  any  offence,  but  to  punish  those  who  fiad  offended.  Such 
naughty  answers  convinced  tlie  ambassador  that  his  mediation  would  be 
ineffectual,  and  that  their  passions  were  loo  hi^h  to  allow  tbem  to  listen  to 
any  pacific  propositions,  or  to  think  of  retrealii^  after  havii^  proceeded 
so  far.* 

The  queen's  army  was  posted  to  advantage  on  a  rising  ground.  The 
confederates  advanctd  to  (be  attack  resolutely,  but  slowly,  and  with  the 
caution  which  was  natural  on  that  unhappy  field.  Her  troops  were  alarmed 
at  their  approach,  and  discovered  no  inclination  to  fight.  Mary  endea- 
voured to  animate  themj  she  wept,  she  threatened,  she  reproached  fhem 
with  cowardice,  but  ail  m  vain.  A  few  of  Bothwell's  immediate  attend- 
ants were  eager  for  the  encounter;  the  rest  stood  wavering  and  irresolute, 
and  some  began  lo  steal  out  of  the  field.  Bolhwell  attempted  lo  inspirit 
them,  by  offering  to  decide  the  quarrel,  and  to  vindicate  bis  own  innocence, 
in  single  combat  with  any  of  his  adversaries.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Murray 
of  T ullibardin,  and  lord  Xindsay,  contended  for  the  honour  of  enterirg'  the 
listsagainslhim.  But  this  challei»epi'oved  lobe  a  mere  bravado.  Either 
the  consciousness  of  ^uilt  deprived  Bothwell  of  his  wonted  courage,  or  the 
queen,  by  her  authority,  forbad  Ibe  combat. f 

Aller  the  symptoms  of  fear  discovered  by  her  followers,  Mary  would 
have  been  inexcusable  had  she  hazarded  a  battle.  To  have  retreated  in 
the  face  of  an  enemv  who  had  already  surrounded  the  hill  on  which  she 
stood  with  part  of  tneir  cavalry,  was  utterly  impracticable.  In  this  situ- 
ation, she  was  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  putting  herself  into  the  hands 
of  those  subjects  who  had  taken  arms  against  her.  She  demanded  an 
interview  with  Kirkaldy,  a  brave  and  generous  man,  who  commanded  an 
advanced  body  of  the  enemy.  He,  with  the  consent  and  in  the  name  of 
the  leaders  of  the  parly,  promised  that,  on  condition  she  would  dismiss 
Bolhwell  from  her  presence,  and  govern  the  kirjgdom  by  the  advice  of  her 
nobles,  they  would  honour  and  obey  her  as  their  sovereign.! 

During  this  parley,  Bothwell  took  his  last  farewell  of  the  queen,  and 
rode  off  the  field  with  a  few  followers.  This  dismal  reverse  happened 
exactly  one  month  after  that  marriage  wliich  had  cost  him  so  many  crimes 
to  accomplish,  and  which  leaves  so  foul  a  stain  on  Mair's  memory. 

As  soon  as  Bothweil  retired,  Mary  surrendered  to  Kirkaldj',  who  con- 
ducted her  towards  the  confederate  army,  the  leaders  of  which  received 
her  with  much  respect ;  and  Morton,  in  their  name,  made  ample  professions 
of  their  future  loyaUy  and  obedience.^  But  she  was  treated  by  the  com- 
mon soldiers  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  indignity.  As  she  marched 
along,  they  poured  upon  her  all  the  opprobrious  names  which  are  bestowed 
only  on  the  lowest  and  most  infamous  criminals.  Wherever  she  turned 
her  eyes,  ther  held  up  before  her  a  standard,  on  which  was  painted  the 
dead  body  of  the  late  king,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  the  young  prince 
kneeling  before  it,  and  uttering  these  words,  "  Ju(%e  and  revei^e  my  cause, 
O  Lord!"  Mary  turned  with  horror  from  such  a  shocking  sight.  She 
began  already  to  feel  the  wretched  condition  to  which  a  captive  prince  is 
reduced.  She  uttered  the  most  bitter  complaints,  she  melted  into  tearsg 
and  could  hardly  be  kept  from  sinking  io  the  ground.  The  confederates 
conducted  her  towards  Edinbuigh  j  and,  in  spile  of  many  dsJays,  and  afier 
looking,  with  the  fondness  and  credulity  natiiral  lo  the  unfortunate,  for  some 
estraowiinary  relief,  she  arrived  there.     The  streets  were  covered  with 
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multitudes,  whom  zeal  or  curiosity  had  drawn  Ic^ether,  to  behold  such  an 
unusual  scene.  The  queen,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  covered  with  dost,  and 
bedewed  with  tears,  was  exposed  as  a  spectacle  to  ber  own  subjects,  and 
led  to  the  provost's  house.  Notwithstanding  all  her  arguments  and 
entreaties,  the  same  standard  was  carried  before  her,  and  the  same  insults 
and  reproaches  repeated.*  A  woman,  youi^,  beautiful,  and  in  distress,  is 
naturally  the  object  of  compassion.  The  comparison  of  their  present 
misery  with  theirformersplendour,  usually  softens  us  in  favour  of  illustrious 
sufferers.  But  the  people  beheld  the  deplorable  situation  of  their  sove- 
reign with  insensibility;  and  so  strong;  was  their  persuasion  of  her  guilt, 
ana  so  ^reat  the  violence  of  their  indignation,  that  the  sufferings  of  their 
queen  did  not,  in  any  decree,  milig;ale  their  resentment,  or  procure  her 
that  sympatiiy  which  is  sddom  denied  to  unfortunate  princes. 
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15G7.]  The  confederate  lords  had  proceeded  to  such  extremities  agamst 
their  sovereign  that  it  now  became  almost  impossible  for  them  eitner  to 
stop  short  or  to  pursue  a  course  less  violent.  Many  of  the  nobles  had 
refused  to  concur  with  them  in  their  enterprise ;  others  openfy  condemned 
it  A  small  circumstance  mi^ht  abate  that  indignation  with  which  the 
multitude  were  at  present  animated  against  the  queen,  and  deprive  them 
of  that  popular  ajiplause  which  was  the  chief  foundation  of  their  power. 
These  comiderations  inclined  some  of  Ihem  to  treat  the  queen  with  great 

Bui,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary's  affection  for  Bothwell  continued  as,  vio- 
lent as  ever;  she  obstinately  refused  to  hearken  to  any  proposal  for  dis- 
solving their  marriage,  and  determined  not  to  abandon  a  man,  for  whose 
love  Me  had  already  sacrificed  so  much. t  If  they  should  allow  her  to 
recover  the  supreme  power,  the  first  esertion  of  it  would  be  to  recall 
Bothwell;  and  they  had  reason,  both  from  his  resentment,  from  her  con- 
duct, and  from  their  own,  lo  expect  the  severest  effects  of  her  vengeance. 
These  considerations  surmounted  every  other  motive ;  and,  reckoning 
themselves  absolved  by  Mary's  incurable  attachment  to  Bothwell,  from  the 
engagements  which  they  had  come  under  wlien  she  yielded  herself  a 
prisoner,  they,  without  regarding  the  duty  which  they  owed  her  as  their 
queen,  and  without  consulting  the  rest  of  the  nobles,  carried  her  next  eve- 
nii^,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of  Lochlevin,  and  signed  a  warrant 
to  William  Douglas,  the  owner  of  it,  to  detain  her  as  a  prisoner.  This 
castle  is  situated  in  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  Douglas,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  was  a  near  relation  of  Morton's,  and  had  married  (he 
earl  of  Murray  s  mother.  In  this  place,  under.slrici  custody,  with  a  few 
attendants,  and  subjected  to  the  insults  of  a  haughty  woman,  who  boasted 
(^ily  of  being  the  lawful  wife  of  James  V.,  Mary  suffered  all  the  rigour 
and  miseries  of  captivity  .J 

Immediately  al^er  the  queen's  imprisonment  the  confederates  were  at 
the  utmost  pams  to  strengthen  their  party;  they  entered  into  new  bonds  of 
association ;  (bey  assumed  the  title  of  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council,  and 
without  ary  other  right  arrogated  lo  themselves  the  whole  regal  authority. 
One  of  their  first  aclsof  power  was  to  search  the  city  of  Edinbuigh  for  such 
sia  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  kii^.     This  show  of  zeal 
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gainpd  reputation  to  tLeinselves,  and  threw  an  oblique  refi«ction  on  the 
queen  for  her  remiasness.  Several  suspected  pei'sons  were  seized.  Cap- 
tain Blacliadder  and  tfiree  others  were  condemned  and  executed.  But  no 
discovery  of  importance  was  made.  If  we  helieve  some  historians,  they 
were  convicted  by  sufficient  evidence ;  if  we  give  credit  to  others,  their 
sentence  was  unjust,  and  they  dented,  with  their  last  breath,  any  know- 
leda;e  of  the  crime  for  which  they  sufiered.* 

An  unexpected  accident,  however,  put  into  the  hands  of  Mary's  enemies 
what  they  deemed  the  fullest  evidence  of  her  guilt.  Bothwell  having  left 
in  the  castle  of  Edinbui^h  a  casket  containing  several  sonnets  and  letters 
written  with  the  queen's  own  hand,  he  now  sent  one  of  his  confidents  to 
bring  to  him  (his  precious  deposite.  But  as  his  messei^r  returned,  he 
was  intercepted,  and  the  casket  seized  by  Morton.f  The  contents  of  it 
were  always  produced  by  the  party  as  the  most  ample  justification  of  their 
own  conduct ;  and  to  these  they  continually  appealed  as  the  most  unan- 
swerable proof  of  their  not  having  loaded  their  sovereign  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  imaginary  crimes.J 

But  Ibe  confederates,  notwithstandir^their  extraordinary  success,  were 
still  fer  from  being  perfectly  at  ease,  Tbat  so  umall  a  part  of  the  nobles 
should  pretend  to  dispose  of  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  or  to  assume 
the  authority  which  belonged  to  her,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  test, 
was  deemed  by  many  of  that  body,  to  be  unprecedented  and  presump- 
tuous. Several  of  these  were  now  assembled  at  Haniillon,  in  order  to 
deliberate  what  course  they  should  bold  in  this  difficult  conjuncture.  The 
confederates  made  some  attempts  towards  a  coalition  with  them,  but  with- 
out effect.  They  employed  trie  mediation  of  the  assembly  of  the  church, 
to  draw  them  to  a  personal  interview  at'Edinbuigh,but  with  no  better 
success.  That  party,  however,  though  its  numbers  were  formidable,  and 
the  power  of  its  leaders  great,  soon  lost  reputation  by  the  want  of  unani- 
mity and  vigour:  all  lis  consultations  evaporated  in  murmurs  and  com- 
plaints, and  no  scheme  was  concerted  for  obstructing  the  progress  of  the 
confederales.§ 

There  appeared  some  prospect  of  danger  from  another  quarter.    This 

f'eat  revolution  in  Scotland  had  been  carried  on  without  any  aid  from 
lizafaeth,  and  even  without  her  knowledge.il  Though  she  was  far  from 
being  displeased  at  seeing  Ike  affairs  of  that  kii^dom  embroiled,  or  a  rival 
whom  she  hated  reduced  to  distress  j  she  neither  wished  that  it  should  be 
in  the  power  of  the  one  faction  entirely  to  suppress  the  other,  nor  could 
she  view  the  steps  taken  by  the  coniederates  without  great  offence.  Not- 
withstanding the  popular  maxims  by  which  she  governed  her  own  sub- 
jects, her  notions  of  royal  prerogative  were  very  exalted.  The  con- 
federates had,  in  her  opmion,  encroached  on  the  authority  of  their  sove- 
reign, which  they  had  no  right  to  control,  and  bad  offered  violence  to  her 
person,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  esteem  sacred.  They  had  set  a  dan- 
gerous exarnpie  to  other  subjects,  and  Maiy's  cause  became  the  common 
cause  of  princes. IT  If  ever  Elizabeth  was  influenced  with  regard  to  the 
atfeirs  of  Scotland  by  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  rather  than  by  coifiidera- 
tions  of  interest,  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Maiy,  in  her  present  condition, 
degraded  irom  her  throne,  and  covered  with  the  infamy  attendii^  an 
accusation  of  such  atrocious  crimes,  could  be  no  longer  the  object  of 
Elizabeth's  jealousy,  either  as  a  woman  or  as  a  queen.  Sympathy  with 
a  sovereign  in  distress  seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  touched  a  heart  not 
very  susceptible  of  tender  sentiments ;  and  while  these  were  yet  warm,  she 
despatched  Throkmorton  into  ScotJand,  [June  30,]  with  power  to  negotiate 
both  with  the  queen  and  with  the  confederates.    In  his  instructions  there 
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appears  a  remarkable  aolicilude  for  Mary's  liberty,  and  even  for  her  repu- 
fatft  i;  and  the  terras  upon  which  siie  proposed  to  re-eslablish  concord 
between  the  queen  and  her  subjects,  appear  lo  be  so  reasonable  and  well 
digested,  as  might  have  ensured  the  safety  and  happrness  of  both.  Zea- 
lous as  Throkmortoii  was  to  accomplist  this,  ail  his  endeavours  and 
address  proved  ioeffeclual.  He  found  not  only  the  confederate  nobles,  but 
(be  nation  in  general,  so  fai  alienated  from  (l\e  queen,  and  so  much  offended 
with  the  indecent  precipitancy  of  her  marriaee  with  the  reputed  murderer 
of  her  former  husband,  as  to  lie  incapable  of  listening  to  any  proposition  in 
her  favonr. 

During  the  stafe  of  anarchy  occasioned  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
queen,  and  ihe  dissolution  of  the  established  government,  which  affijrded 
such  ample  scope  for  political  speculation,  four  different  schemes  had  beeJi 
proposed  for  the  settlement  of  ihe  nation.  One,  that  Mar^  should  be  re- 
placed upon  the  throne,  but  under  various  and  strict  limitations.  The 
second,  fbat  she  should  resign  the  crown  to  her  son,  and,  retirit^  out  of 
the  kingdom,  should  Festde,  during  the  remainder  of  her  days,  either  in 
England  or  in  France.  The  third,  (hat  Maiy  should  be  brought  to  public 
trial  for  her  crimes,  and,  after  conviction,  of  which  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained, diould  be  kept  in  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  fourth,  thai  after 
trial  and  condemnation,  capital  punishment  should  be  indicted  upon  her. 
Throkmorton,  though  disposed,  as  well  by  his  own  inclination  as  in  con- 
formity lo  the  spint  of  his  instructions,  to  view  matters  in  the  light  most 
favourable  lo  Mary,  informed  his  court,  that  Ihe  milder  schemes,  recom- 
mended by  Itfaitland  alone,  would  undoubtedly  be  reprobated,  and  one  of 
(he  most  rigorous  .carried  into  esecution. 

In  justification  of  this  rigour,  the  confederates  maintained  thai  Maiy's 
affection  for  Bothwell  was  still  unabated,  and  openly  avowed  by  her;  (hat 
she  rejected  with  disdain  every  proposal  for  dissolving  their  marriage; 
and  declared,  that  she  would  forego  eveiy  comfort,  and  endure  any 
extremity,  rather  than  give  her  consent  to  that  measure.  While  these 
were  her  sentiments,  they  contended,  that  concern  for  the  public  welfare, 
as  well  as  attention  to  their  own  safety,  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  it  out 
of  (be  queen's  power  lo  restore  a  danng  man,  exasperated  by  recent  inju- 
ries, to  his  former  station,  which  must  needs  prove  fatal  to  both.  Notwith- 
standing (heir  solicitude  lo  conciliate  the  good  will  of  Elizabeth,  Ihey  fore- 
saw clearly  what  would  be  the  effect,  at  Ibis  juncture,  of  Throkmorton's 
interposition  in  behalf  of  Ihe  queen ;  and  that  she,  elated  with  the  prospect 
of  protection,  would  refuse  lo  listen  to  the  overtures  which  they  were 
about  to  make  to  her.  For  this  reason  they  peremptorily  denied  Throk- 
morton's access  to  their  prisoner ;  and  what  propositions  he  made  to  them 
in  her  behalf,  they  either  refused  or  eluded.* 

Meanwhile  they  deliberated  with  the  utmost  anxiety  concerning  the 
settlement  of  the  nation,  and  the  fifture  disposal  of  the  queen's  person. 
Elizabeth,  ohservitg  that  Throkmorton  made  no  progress  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  them,  and  that  they  would  listen  to  none  of  his  demands  In 
Mary's  favour,  turned  towards  that  party  of  the  nobles  who  were  assem- 
bled at  Hamilton,  incited  them  to  take  arms  in  order  to  restore  their  queen 
to  liberty,  and  promised  to  assist  them  in  such  an  altempt  lo  the  utmost  of 
her  power.t  But  they  discovered  no  greater  union  and  vigour  than  for 
merly,  and,  behaving  like  men  who  had  given  up  all  concern  either  for 
tiieir  queen  or  their  country,  tamely  allowed  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
their  body,  whether  we  consider  it  with  respect  to  numbers  or  to  power,  to 
settle  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  lo  dispose  of  the  queen's  per- 
son at  pleasure.  Many  consultations  were  held,  and  various  opinions 
aruse  with  regard  to  each  of  these.    Some  seemed  desirous  of  adherii^  to 
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the  plan  iin  which  the  confederacy  was  at  first  formed;  and  after  punish- 
ing the  murderers  of  the  king,  and  dissolving  the  marriaee  with  Bolhvvell ; 
after  providing;  for  the  safety  of  the  young  prince,  and  tlie  security  of  the 
^rolestant  religion;  they  proposed  to  re-eslablish  the  queen  in  the  posses- 
sion of  herlegaf  authority.  The  success  with  whicli  their  arms  had  been 
accompanied  inspired  others  with  bolder  and  more  desperate  thoughts, 
and  nothing  less  would  satisfy  (hem  than  the  trial,  the  condemnatioi),  and 

fiunishment  of  the  queen  herself,  as  the  principal  conspirator  against  the 
ife  of  her  husband  and  the  safety  of  her  son  :*  the  former  was  Maitland's 
system,  and  breathed  too  much  of  a  pacific  and  moderate  spirit,  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  temper  or  wishes  of  the  party.  The  latter  waa  recom- 
mended by  the  clergy,  and  warmly  adopted  by  many  laics ;  but  the 
Dobies  duist  not,  or  would  not,  venture  on  such  an  unprecedented  and  auda- 

Both  parties  agreed  at  last  upon  a  scheme,  neither  so  moderate  as  the 
a  darit^  as  the  other.     Mary  was  to  be  persuaded  or  forced  ti 


resign  the  crown ;  the  youiK;  prince  was  lo  be  proclaimed  king,  and  Ihe 
eari  of  Murray  was  to  be  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  during  his 
minority,  with  the  name  and  authority  of  regent.     With  regard  lo  the 


queen's  own  person,  nothit^  was  deteranined.  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  confederates  to  keep  her  in  perpetual  imprisonment ;  but, 
in  order  to  intimidate  herself,  and  to  overawe  her  partisans,  Ihey  still 
reserved  lo  themselves  Ihe  power  of  proceeding  to  more  violent  extremes. 
It  was  obvious  to  foresee  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  this  plan.  Mary 
was  youtg,  ambitious,  high  spirited,  and  accustomed  lo  command.  To 
induce  her  lo  acknowledge  her  own  incapacity  for  governing,  to  renounce 
the  dignity  and  power  which  she  was  born  to  enjoy,  to  become  dependent 
on  her  own  subjects,  to  consent  to  her  own  bondage,  and  to  invest  those 
persons  whom  slie  considered  as  the  authors  of  all  her  calamities  with  that 
honour  and  authority  of  ivhich  she  herself  was  stripped,  were  points  hard 
to  be  gained.  These,  however,  the  confederates  attempted,  and  they  did 
not  want  means  to  ensure  success.  Mary  had  endured,  lor  several  weeks, 
all  the  hardships  and  terror  of  a  prison  ;  no  prospect  of  liberty  appeared ; 
none  of  hersubjecls  had  either  taken  arms,  or  so  much  as  solicited  her 
relief  ;|  no  person,  in  whom  she  could  confide,  was  admitted  into  her 
presence  ;  even  ihe  ambassadors  of  the  French  king,  and  queen  of  England, 
were  refiised  access  lo  her.  In  Ibis  solitary  state,  without  a  counsellor  or 
a  friend,  under  the  pressure  of  distress  and  the  apprehension  of  danger,  it 
was  natural  for  a  woman  to  heariien  almost  to  any  overtures.  The  con- 
federates took  advantage  of  her  condition  and  of  her  fears.  They  employed 
lord  Lindsay,  the  fiercest  zealot  in  Ihe  party,  to  communicate  their  scheme 
to  the  queen,  and  lo  obtain  her  subscriplton  to  those  papers  which  were 
necessary  for  renderii^  it  effeclual.  He  esecuted  his  commission  with 
harshness  and  brutality.  Certain  death  was  before  Maiy's  eyes  if  she 
refused  lo  comply  with  his  demands.  At  the  same  lime  she  was  informed 
by  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  in  the  name  of  Alhol,  Mailland,  and  Kirkaldy,  the 
persons  among  Ihe  confederates  who  were  most  attentive  to  her  interest, 
that  a  resignation  estorled  by  fear,  and  granted  during  her  imprisonment, 
was  void  in  law,  and  might  be  revoked  as  soon  as  she  recovered  liberty. 
Throkmorton,  by  a  note  which  he  found  means  of  conveying  lo  her. 
Suggested  the  same  lbing.5  Deference  to  their  opinion,  as  well  as  concern 
for  her  own  safety,  oljliged  her  to  yield  lo  every  thing  which  was  required, 
and  to  sign  all  the  papers  which  Lindsay  presented  to  her.    By  one  of 

*  Eeilh,  430, 421, 433.  SSS. 
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ihesd  she  resigned  the  crown,  renounced  all  share  in  the  gorcrnment  of 
the  kingdom,  and  consented  to  the  coronation  of  the  young  king.  By 
another  [July  24],  she  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  regent,  and  conferred 
upon  him  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  thai  high  office.  By  a  third, 
she  substituted  some  other  noblemen  m  Murray's  place,  if  he  should  refuse 
the  honour  which  was  designed  for  him.  Mary,  when  she  subscrihed  Iheae 
deeds,  was  balhed  in  tears ;  and  while  she  gave  away,  as  it  were  with  her 
own  hands,  the  sceptre  which  she  had  swayed  so  loi^,  she  fail  a  pang  of 
Bfief  and  indignation,  one  of  the  severest  perhaps  which  can  touch  the  human 
hear!.* 

The  confederates  endeavoured  to  give  this  resignation  all  the  weight  an5 
validity  in  their  power,  by  proceeding  without  delay  to  crown  the  young 

Jrince.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Stirling,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
uly,  wilh  much  solemnity,  m  presence  of  all  the  nobles  of  the  parly,  a 
considerable  number  of  lesser  barons,  and  a  great  assembly  of  the  peoj)!e. 
From  that  time  all  public  writs  were  issued,  and  the  government  carried 
on,  in  the  name  of  James  VI.T 

No  revolution  so  great  was  ever  effected  with  more  ease,  or  by  means 
so  unequal  to  the  end.  In  a  warlike  age,  and  in  less  lime  than  two  months, 
a  part  of  the  nobles  who  neither  possessed  the  chief  power,  nor  the  greatest 
wealth  in  the  nation,  and  who  never  brought  three  thousand  men  mto  the 
field,  seized,  imprisoned,  and  dethroned  their  queen,  and,  without  shedding 
a  single  drop  of  blood,  set  her  son,  an  infant  of  a  year  old,  on  the  throne.  . 

During  this  rapid  progress  of  (he  confederates,  the  eves  of  ail  the  nation 
were  turned  on  them  with  astonishment ;  and  variousano  contradictory  opin- 
ons  were  formed  concerning  the  extraordinary  steps  which  they  hadlaken. 
Even  under  the  aristocratical  form  of  government  which  prevails  in 
Scotland,  said  the  favourers  of  the  queen,  and  notwithstandi;^  the  exor- 
bitant privileges  of  Uie  nobles,  the  prince  possesses  considerable  power,  and 
his  person  is  treated  with  great  veneration.  No  encroachments  should  be 
made  on  the  former,  and  no  injury  offered  to  the  latter,  but  in  cases  where 
'the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  nation  cannot  be  secured  by  any  other 
means.  Such  cases  seldom  exist,  and  it  belongs  not  to  any  part,  but  to  the 
whole,  or  at  least  to  a  majority  of  the  socie^,  to  judge  of  their  existence 
By  what  action  could  it  be  pretended  that  Mary  had  invaded  tlie  rights  or 

firoperty  of  her  subjects,  or  what  scheme  had  she  formed  against  the 
iberly  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom  1  Were  fears,  and  suspicions,  and 
surmises,  enough  to  justify  the  imprisonment  and  the  deposiiK  a  queen  to 
whom  the  crown  descended  from  so  long  a  race  of  monarchs?  The  prin- 
cipal author  of  whatever  was  reckoned  culpable  in  her  conduct  was  now 
driven  from  her  presence.  The  murderers  of  the  king  might  have  been 
brought  tocondignpunishraent,  the  safely  of  the  prince  have  been  secured, 
and  the  protestant  religion  have  been  established,  without  wrestii^  the 
sceptre  out  of  her  hands,  or  condemning  her  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Whatever  right  a  free  parliament  might  have  had  to  proceed  to  such  a 
rigorous  conclusion,  or  whatever  name  its  determination  might  have  merited, 
a  sentence  of  this  nature,  passed  by  a  small  party  of  the  nobility,  without 
acknowledging  or  consulting  the  rest  of  the  naljon,  must  be  deemed  a 
rebellion  gainst  the  government,  and  a  conspiracy  against  the  person  of 
their  sovereign. 

The  partisans  of  the  confederates  reasoned  very  differently.  It  is  evi- 
dent, said  they,  that  Mary  either  previously  gave  consent  to  the  king's 
murder,  or  did  afterwards  approve  of  that  horrid  action.  Her  attachment 
to  Bothwell,  the  power  and  honours  which  she  has  conferred  upon  him, 
Ibe  manner  in  which  she  suffered  his  trial  to  he  carried  on,  and  the  inde- 
cent speed  wilh  which  she  married  a  man  stained  with  so  many  crimes. 
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raise  strong  suspicions  of  Ihe  former,  and  put  the  latter  beyond  all  doubt 
Toh^ve  suffered  the  supreme  power  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  sn  ambi* 
tious  man,  capable  of  the  most  atrocious  aod  desperate  actions,  would  have 
been  disgraceful  to  the  nation,  dishonourable  to  the  queen,  and  dangerous 
to  the  prince.  Recourse  was  (berefore  had  lo  arms.  The  queen  bad 
been  compelled  to  abandmi  a  husband  so  unworthy  of  herself.  But  her 
xfiectioD  tiward  him  slill  continuing  unabated ;  her  md%nafion  ag;ainst  the 
antbors  ol  this  separation  being  visible,  and  often  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms  J  they,  by  restoring  her  to  her  ancient  aufhority,  would  have  armed 
her  with  power  to  destroy  themselves,  have  enabled  her  lo  recall  Bothweil, 
and  have  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  schemes  fatal  to  the 
nation  with  greater  eagerness,  and  with  more  success.  Notbicg  therefore 
remained,  but  by  one  bold  action  to  deliver  Ihemseives  and  their  countiy 
from  ail  future  fears.  The  expedient  they  bad  chosen  was  no  less  respect- 
ful to  the  royal  blood,  than  necessary  for  the  public  safety.  While  one 
prince  was  set  aside  as  incapable  of  governing,  the  crown  was  placed  on 
bis  head  who  was  the  undoubted  representative  of  their  ancient  Kings. 

Whatever  opinion  posterity  may  lonn  on  comparing  the  arguments  of 
the  two  contending  parties,  whatever  sentiraeuts  we  may  entertain  con- 
cerning Ihe  justice  or  necessity  of  that  course  which  the  confederates  held, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  conduct,  so  far  as  regarded  themselves,  was 
extremely  prudent.  Other  expedients,  less  rigorous  towards  Mary,  might 
liave  been  found  for  setllii^  the  nation  ;  but,  after  the  injuries  which  they 
had  already  offered  tbe  queen,  there  was  none  so  efFeclual  Ibr  securing 
their  own  saie^,  or  perpetuating  their  own  power. 

To  a  great  part  oi^  the  nation,  the  conduct  of  the  confedeiates  appeared 
not  only  wise,  but  jusl.  The  king's  accession  to  Ibe  throne  was  eveiy 
where  proclaimed,  and  his  authority  submitted  lo  without  opposition. 
Though  several  of  the  nobles  were  still  assembled  at  Hamilton,  and 
■seemed  !o  be  entering  into  some  combination  ag;ainst  his  government,  an 
association  for  supporting  it  was  formed,  and  signed  by  so  many  persons 
of  power  and  influence  throughout  the  nation,  as  entirely  discouraged  tbe- 
attempi.* 

Tbe  return  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  about  this  lime,  added  strengtii  to  the 
parly,  and  gave  it  a  regular  and  finished  form.  Soon  after  llie  murder  of 
the  king,  this  nobleman  had  retired  into  France,  upon  what  pretence  his- 
torians do  not  mention.  During  his  residence  there,  be  bad  held  a  close 
correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy,  and,  at  their  desire,  he 
now  returned.  He  seemed,  at  first,  unwiilii^  lo  accept  the  office  of  regent. 
This  hesitation  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  scruples  either  of  diffidence  or  of 
duty.  Murray  wanted  neither  the  abilities  nor  the  ambition  which  might 
incite  him  lo  aspire  to  this  high  dignity.  He  had  received  tbe  first  accounts 
of  his  promotion  with  the  utmost  satisfaction ;  but,  bj  appearii^  to  continue 
for  some  days  in  suspense,  he  gained  time  to  view  with  attention  Ihe 
ground  on  which  he  was  to  act ;  to  balance  the  strength  and  resources  of 
ihe  two  contending  factions  ;  and  to  examine  whether  the  foundation,  on 
which  his  future  fame  and  success  must  rest,  were  sound  and  firm. 

Before  he  declared  his  final  resolution,  bewailed  onMaiy  at  IjOcblevin. 
This  visit,  to  a  sister,  and  a  queen,  in  a  prison,  from  which  he  had  neither 
any  .itention  to  relieve  her,  nor  to  mitigate  Ihe  rigour  of  her  confinement, 
may  be  mentioned  among  tbe  circumstances  which  discover  the  great 
-want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  that  age.  Murray,  who  was  naturally 
rough  and  uncourtly  in  his  manner,t  expostulated  so  warmly  with  the 
queen  concerning  her  past  conduct,  and  chained  her  faults  so  home  Upon 
her,  that  Maiy,  wlio  had  flattered  herself  with  more  gentle  and  brotherly 
treatment  from  him,  melted  into  tears,  and  abandoned  herself  entirely  to 
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despair.*  This  inlervjew,  from  which  IMurray  could  reap  no  political 
advantage,  and  wheieia  lie  discovered  a  spirit  so  severe  and  unrelenlijK 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  bitter  circumstances  in  Mary's  lil^ 
and  is  cerlainir  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  steps  in  his  conduct. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Locnlevin,  Murray  accepted  the  office  ot 
regeDt,  and  began  to  act  in  that  character  without  opposition  [Aug.  22]. 

Amidst  so  many  great  and  unexpected  events,  the  fate  of  Bolhwell,  the 
chief  cause  of  them  all,  hath  been  almost  forgotten.  After  his  flight  from 
the  confederates,  he  lurked  for  some  time  among  his  vassals  in  the  neigh- 
bouibood  of  Dunbar.  But  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  head,  in 
that  country,  against  bis  enemies,  or  even  to  secure  himself  from  their  pur- 
suit,  he  fied  for  shelter  to  his  kinsman  the  bishop  of  Murray ;  and  vrhen 
he,  overawed  hy  the  confederates,  was  obliged  lo  abandon  him,  he  retired 
to  the  Orkney  Isles.  Hunted  from  place  to  place,  deserted  by  his  friends, 
and  accom[)anied  bj  a  few  retainers  as  desperate  as  himself  be  sufiered  at 
once  the  miseries  of  infamy  and  of  want.  His  indigence  forced  him  upon 
a  course  which  added  to  his  infamy.  He  armed  a  few  small  ships,  which 
had  accompanied  hira  from  Dunbar,  and,  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell 
in  his  way,  endeavoured  lo  procure  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers by  piracy.  Kirkaldy  and  Murray  of  Tullibardin  were  sent  out 
against  him  by  the  confederates ;  and,  surprisingj  him  while  he  rode  at 
anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a  part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly 
with  a  sir^le  ship  towards  Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in  with  a  vessel 
richly  laden,  and  immediately  attacked  it ;  the  Norwegians  sailed  with 
armed  boats  to  its  assistance  ;  and,  after  a  desperate  fight,  Bothwell  and 
all  his  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His  name  and  quality  were  both 
unknown,  and  he  was  treated  at  first  with  all  the  indignify  and  rigiiur 
which  the  odious  crime  of  piracr  merited.  His  real  character  was  soon 
discovered ;  and  though  it  saved  nim  from  the  infamous  death  to  which  his 
associates  were  condemned,  it  could  neither  procure  him  liberty,  nor  miti- 
gate the  hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished  ten  years  in  this 
unhappy  condition  ;  melancholy  and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and 
at  last  be  ended  his  days  unpitied  by  bia  countrpnen,  and  unassisted  by 
slrangera.t  Few  men  ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by 
worse  means,  orreapedfrom  them  less  satisfaction.  The  early  part  of  his 
life  was  restless  ana  enterprising,  full  of  danger  and  of  vicissitudes.  His 
enjoyment  of  the  grandeur,  to  which  he  attained  by  so  many  crimes,  was 
extremely  short,  imbittered  by  much  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by  many 
fears.  In  his  latter  years,  he  suflered  the  most  inlolerable  calamities  lo 
which  the  wretched  are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who  have  moved 
in  so  high  a  sphere  are  commonly  exempted. 

The  good  effects  of  Murray's  accession  to  the  regency  were  quickly 
felt.  The  party  forming  for  the  queen  wasweakjuresolute,  anddisunited; 
and  no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
so  remarkable  both  for  his  abilities  and  popularity,  than  the  nobles  of 
whom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hwes  of  gaining  ground,  and  began  to 
treat  separately  with  the  regent.  So  many  of  them  were  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  king's  authority  that  scarce  any  appearance  of  opposition 
to  the  established  govemmentwasleftin  the  kingdom.  Had  they  adhered 
to  the  queen  with  any  firmness,  it  is  probable,  from  Elizabeth's  disposition 
at  that  time,  that  she  would  have  afforded  them  such  assistance  as  might 
have  enabled  them  to  face  their  enemies  in  the  field.  But  thepp  appeared 
so  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils  that  she  was  discouraged  iron, 
espousing  their  cause  ;  and  the  regent,  taking  advantage  of  their  situation, 
obliged  Uiem  to  submit  to  his  government,  without  granting  any  terms 
either  to  themselves  or  to  the  queen.J 
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The  regent  was  no  less  successful  in  his  attempt  to  get  into  his  iiauda  the 
places  of  strength  in  Ihe  kingdom,  Balfour,  the  deputy  governor,  surren- 
dered the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  as  the  reward  of  nis  treachery,  in 
deserting  Bothwell  his  patron,  ohtained  terms  of  great  advantage  to  him 
self.  The  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  discovered  greater  fidelity,  was  soon 
forced  tocapitulate  :  sorueotber  small  forts  surrendered  without  resistance. 

Tliis  face  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encouraged  the  regent  to  call  a 
meedi^  of  parliament  |TDec.  15].  Nothing  was  wantir^  lo  confirm  Ihe 
king's  authority,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates,  except  the 
approbation  of  this  supreme  court;  and  after  the  success . which  had 
attended  all  their  measures,  there  could  be  httle  doubt  of  obtaining  it. 
The  numbers  that  resorted  lo  an  assembly  which  was  called  to  deliberate 
on  matters  of  so  much  importance,  were  great.  The  meeting  was  opened 
with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  all  its  acts  passed  with  much  unanimity. 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  discovered  the  warmest  attachment  to 
the  queen  were  present.  But  Itiey  had  made  their  peace  with  the  regent. 
Ai^ll,  Huntley,  and  Herries,  acknowledged,  openly  in  parliament,  that 
their  behaviour  towards  the  king  had  been  unduliTuI  and  criminal,*  Their 
,  compliance,  in  this  manner,  with  the  measures  of  the  regent's  party  was 
either  Ihe  condition  on  which  they  were  admitted  into  favour,  or  intended 
as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  reconcilement. 

The  parliament  granted  every  thing  the  confederates  could  demand, 
either  for  the  safety  of  their  own  persons,  or  Ihe  security  of  that  form  of 
government  which  they  hadestablished  in  the  kingdom.  Mary's  resignation 
of  the  crown  was  accepted,  and  declared  to  be  valid.  The  king's  autho- 
rity, and  Murray's  election,  were  rect^nised  and  confirmed.  The  impri- 
soning the  queen,  and  all  Ihe  other  proceedings  of  the  confederates,  were 
pronounced  lawful.  The  letters  which  Mary  bad  written  to  Bothwell 
were  _produced,  and  she  was  declared  to  be  accessary  to  the  murder  of 
the  king.t  At  the  same  time,  all  Ihe  acts  of  parliament  of  the  year  1560, 
in  favour  of  the  protestant  religion,  were  publicly  ratified  ;  new  statutes  to 
the  same  purpose  were  enacted  ;  and  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  root 
out  the  remains  of  popery,  or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  reformation, 
was  neglected 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  parsimonious  spirit  prevailed  in 
this  parliament  as  in  that  of  the  year  1560.  The  protestant  clergy,  not- 
withstanding many  discouragements,  and  their  extreme  poverty,  had  for 
seven  years  performed  all  religious  of&ces  in  the  kingdom.  The  expedients 
fallen  upon  for  their  subsistence  had  hitherto  proved  ineBectual,  or  were 
intended  to  be  so.  But  notwithslandii^  their  known  indigence,  and  the 
warm  remonstrances  of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met  ibis  year, 
the  parliament  did  nothing  more  for  their  relief  than  prescribe  some  new 
regulations  concerning  Ihe  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices,  which  did 
not  produce  any  considerable  change  in  the  situation  of  Ihe  clei^, 

A  few  days  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament  [Jan.  3],  four  of  Both- 
well's  dependents  were  convicted  of  being  guilty  of  the  king's  murder, 
cuid  suffered  death  as  traitors.  Their  conlessiorts  brought  to  light  many 
circumstances  relative  to  the  manner  of  committing  that  barbarous 
but  they  were  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem  not  to  have  been  ai 
into  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy.! 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission  to  the  regent's  authority,  there 
still  abounded  in  the  kingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabals.  'I  he  par- 
tisans of  Ihe  house  of  Hamilton  reckoned  Murray's  promotion  an  injuiy  to 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who,  as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  had,  miheir 
opmion,  an  undoubted  right  lo  be  regent.    The  length  and. rigour  of  Mary's 
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suffenrgB  began  to  move  manj;  to  commiserate  her  case.  All  who  leaned 
to  [he  anc  ent  opinions  in  religion  dreaded  the  effects  of  Murray's  zeal. 
And  he,  though  his  abilities  were  great,  did  not  possess  the  talents  requi- 
site for  soothing  tlie  rage  or  removing  the  jealousies  of  the  different  fac- 
tions. By  insinuation,  or  address,  he  might  have  gained  or  softened  many 
who  had  opposed  him  ;  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  these  gentle  arte.  His 
virtues  were  severe;  and  his  deportment  toward  I  '  q  1  p  cially 
after  his  elevation  to  the  regency,  distant  and  ha  ghly  Th  b  hiviour 
ijffended  some  of  the  nobles,  and  alarmed  others.    TL     q  i  clion, 

which  had  been  so  easily  dispersed,  began  again  t  g  th  d  f  unite, 
and  was  secrefly  favoured  by  some  who  had  Tilth    t  I      ly         urred 

with  the  confederates.* 

Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  nat       t        d  tl     queen, 
when  she  recovered  her  liberty,  in  a  manner  n    I  rp       g  to  her 

friends  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.     Several  attempts  had  been  made 


employed  all  her  art  to  gain  George  Douglas,  her  Keeper's  brother,  a  youth 
of  eighteen.  As  her  manners  were  naturally  affable  and  insinuating,  she 
treated  him  with  the  most  flatlering  distinction ;  she  even  allowed  tiim  to 
entertain  the  most  ambitious  hopes,  bv  letting  fall  some  expressions,  as  if 
she  would  choose  him  for  her  husbana-t  At  cis  age,  and  in  such  circnm- 
slances,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  such  a  temptation.  He  yielded,  and 
drew  others  into  the  plot.  On  Sunday,  the  2a  of  May,  while  his  brother 
sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  retired  to  their  devotions, 
one  of  his  accomplices  found  means  to  steal  the  keys  out  of  his  brother's 
chamber,  and,  opening  the  gates  to  the  queen  and  one  of  her  maids,  locked 
them  behind  her,  ana  then  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake.  Mary  ran  with 
precipitation  to  the  boat  which  was  prepared  for  her,  and,  on  reaching  the 
shore,  was  received  with  the  utmost  joy  by  Douglas,  lord  Seaton,  and  Sir 
James  Hamilton,  who  with  a  few  attendants  waited  for  her.  She  instantly 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  rode  full  speed  towards  Niddrie,  lord  Sealon  s 
seat  in  West  Lothian.  She  arrived  there  that  night  without  being  pursued 
or  Interrupted.  After  halting  three  hours,  she  set  out  for  Hamilton ;  and 
traveliiig  at  the  same  pace  sbe  reached  it  next  morning. 

On  the  first  news  of  Mary's  escape,  her  friends,  whom,  in  their  present 
disposition,  a  much  smaller  accident  would  have  roused,  ran  to  arms.  In  a 
few  days,  her  court  was  filled  with  a  great  and  splendid  train  of  nobles, 
accompanied  by  such  numbers  of  foUoweis  as  formed  an  army  above  six 
thousand  strong.  In  their  presence  she  declared  that  the  resignation  of  the 
crown,  and  Ihe  other  deeds  which  she  had  signed  during  her  imprisonment, 
were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.  Sir  Robert  Melvil  confirmed  her  decla- 
ration; and  on  that,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts,  a  council  of  the  nobles 
and  chief  men  of  her  parly,  pronounced  all  these  transactions  void  and  ille- 
gal. At  the  same  time  [May  8],  an  association  was  formed  for  the  defence 
of  her  peison  and  authortty,  and  subscribed  by  nine  earis,  nine  bishops, 
eighteen  lords,  and  many  gendemen  of  distinctioat  Among  them  were 
several  who  had  been  present  in  the  last  parliament,  and  who  had  signed 
the  counter-association  m  defence  of  the  king's  government :  but  such  sud- 
den charges  were  then  so  common  as  to  be  no  matter  of  reproach. 

At  the  time  when  the  queen  made  her  escape,  the  regent  was  at  Glas- 
gow, holding  a  court  of  justice.  An  event  so  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
tions, and  so  fatal  to  their  schemes,  gave  a  great  shock  to  his  adherents. 
Many  of  them  appeared  wavering  and  irresolute  ;  others  began  to  cany- 
on private  negotiations  with  the  queen  ;  and  some  openly  revolted  to  her 
side.    In  so  difficult  a  juncture,  where  his  own  fame  and  the  being  of  the 
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Sarty  depended  on  his  choice,  the  r^ent'a  most  faithful  associates  were 
ivided  in  opinion.  Some  advised  him  to  retire,  without  loss  of  time,  lo 
Stirling.  The  queen's  army  was  already  strong,  and  only  eight  miles  dis- 
tant ;  the  adjacent  country  was  full  of  the  friends  and  dependants  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton,  and  other  lords  of  the  queen's  faction ;  Glasgow  was 
a  large  and  unfortified  town  ;  bis  own  train  consisted  of  no  giealer  number 
than  is  usual  in  times  of  peace  ;  all  these  reasons  pleaded  for  a  retreat. 
But,  on  (he  other  hand,  arguments  were  uiged  of  no  inconsiderable  weight 
The  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  well  affecled  to  the  cause  ;  the  vassals  of 
Glencairn,  Lennox,  and  Semple,  lay  near  al  hand,  and  were  both  nume- 
rous and  full  of  zeal ;  succours  might  arrive  from  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom in  a  few  days ;  in  war,  success  depends  upon  reputation,  as  lauch  as 
upon  numbers ;  reputation  is  gained,  or  lost,  by  (he  first  step  one  takes  : 
on  all  these  considerations,  a  retreat  would  be  attended  with  all  the  igno- 
miny of  a  flight,  and  would  at  once  dispirit  his  friends,  and  inspire  his  ene- 
mies with  boldneBS.  In  such  dangerous  eKigences  as  this,  the  anjieriority 
of  Murray's  genius  appeared,  and  enabled  him  both  to  choose  with  wis- 
dom and  to  act  with  vigour.  He  declared  against  retreating,  and  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Glasgow.  And  while  he  amused  the  queen  for  some 
days  hy  prefendit^  to  hearken  to  some  overtures  which  she  made  for  ac 
coramodaling  their  differences,  he  was  employed  with  the  utmost  industiy, 
in  drawing  together  his  adherents  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  fake  the  field  ;  and,  though  far  inferior  to  the 
enemy  in  number,  he  confided  so  much  in  the  valour  of  his  troops  and  the 
expenence  of  his  officers,  that  he  broke  oljf  the  negotiation,  and  determined 
to  Hazard  a  battie.* 

At  the  same  time  [May  13],  the  queen's  generals  had  commanded  her 
army  to  move.  Their  indention  was,  lo  conduct  her  to  Dumbarton  castle, 
a  place  of  great  strength,  which  the  regent  had  not  been  able  to  wrest  out 
Of  the  hands  of  lord  lleming  (he  governor;  but  if  the  enemy  should  en- 
deavour lo  interrupt  their  march,  they  resolved  not  to  decline  an  engage- 
ment. In  Mary's  situation,  no  resolution  could  be  more  imprudent.  A 
part  only  of  her  forces  was  assembled,  Huntly,  Ogilvie,  and  the  north- 
ern clans,  were  soon  expected ;  her  sufferings  had  removed  or  diminished 
the  prejudices  of  many  among  her  subjects;  (he  address  with  which  she 
surmounled  the  dangers  that  obstructed  her  escape,  dazzled  and  interested 
the  people  ;  the  sudden  confluence  of  so  manj'  nobles  added  lustre  to  her 
cause;  she  might  assuredly  depend  on  the  fnendship  and  countenance  of 
France ;  she  had  reason  to  expect  the  protection  of  England  ;  her  enemies 
could  not  possibly'  look  for  support  from  that  quarter.  She  had  much  to 
hope  from  pursuing  slow  and  cautious  measures ;  (hey  had  every  thing  to 

But  Mary,  whose  hopes  were  naturally  sanf^uine,  and  her  passions  im- 
petuous, was  so  elevated,  by  her  sudden  transition  from  the  depth  of  dis- 
tress lo  such  an  unusual  appearance  of  prosperito,  (hat  she  never  doubled 
of  success.  Hei  army,  which  was  almost  double  lo  (he  enemy  in  number, 
consisted  chiefly  of  Ine  Hamiltons  and  their  dependants.  Of  these  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  had  the  chief  direcfion,  and  hoped,  by  a  vic- 
tory, not  only  to  crush  Murray,  (he  ancient  enemy  of  his  house,  but  to  get 
the  person  of  the  queen  mto  his  hands,  and  to  oblige  her  either  to  marry 
one  of  Ihe  duke's  sons,  or  at  least  to  commit  the  chief  direction  of  her 
affairs  lo  himself.  His  ambition  proved  fatal  lo  the  queen,  to  himself,  and 
to  his  family,! 

'  Mary's  imprudence  in  resolving  to  fight  was  not  greater  than  (he  ill  con- 
duct oif  her  generals  in  the  battle.  Between  the  two  armies,  and  on  the 
road  towards  Dumbarton,  there  was  an  eminence  called  Langside  HilL 
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ITiis  the  regent  had  the  precaution  to  seize,  and  posted  his  troops  in  a 
amal!  village,  and  among  some  gardens  and  enclosures  adjacent.  In  this 
advantageous situalion,  he  wailedthe approach  of  the  enemy,  whose  supe- 
riorly m  cavalry  could  be  of  no  benetit  to  them  on  such  broken  ground. 
The  Hamiltons,  who  composed  the  vanguard,  rail  so  eagerly  to  the  attack, 
that  they  put  themselves  out  of  breath,  and  left  tlie  main  battle  far  behind. 
The  encounter  of  the  spearmen  was  fierce  and  desperate  ;  but  as  the  forces 
of  the  Hamilton's  were  exposed,  on  the  one  flank,  to  a  continued  fire  from 
a  body  of  musqiteteers,  attacked  on  the  other  by  the  regent's  most  choice 
troops,  and  not  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  queen's  army,  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  give  ^und,  and  the  rout  immediately  became  universal.  Few 
victories  in  a  civil  v/ar,  and  among  a  fierce  people,  have  been  pursued 
with  less  violence,  or  attended  with  less  bloodshed.  Three  hundred  fell 
in  the  field :  in  the  tiight  almost  none  were  killed.  The  regent  and  his 
principal  officers  rode  about,  heseeching  the  soldiers  to  spare  their  country- 
men. The  number  of  prisoners  was  great,  and  among  theia  many  per- 
sons of  distinction.  The  regent  marched  back  to  Gla^ow,  and  returned 
public  thanks  to  God  for  this  great,  and,  on  his  side,  alrnosl  bloodless 
victorr.* 

During  the  eng^^ment,  Mary  stood  on  a  hill  at  no  great  a.siance,  and 
beheld  ail  that  passed  in  the  field,  with  such  eraolions  of  mind  as  are  not 
easily  described.  When  she  saw  the  army,  which  was  her  last  hope, 
thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion,  her  spirit,  which  all  her  past  misfor- 
tunes had  not  been  able  entirely  to  subdue,  sank  altogether.  In  the  utmost 
consteniation,  she  began  her  flight ;  and  so  lively  were  her  impressions  of 
fear,  that  she  never  closed  her  eye.s  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Drun- 
drenan  in  Gallowy,  full  sisty  Scottbh  miles  from  the  place  of  battle. f 

These  revolutions  in  Mary's  fortune  had  been  no  less  rapid  than  singular. 
Id  the  short  space  of  eleven  days  she  had  been  a  prisoner  at  the  mercy  of 
her  most  inveterate  enemies ;  she  bad  seen  a  powerful  army  under  her 
command,  and  a  numerous  train  of  nobles  at  her  devotion :  and  now  she 
was  obliged  to  fly,  in  the  utmost  danger  of  her  life,  and  to  lurk,  with  a  few 
attendants,  in  a  corner  of  her  kiM;dom.  Not  thinking  herself  safe  even  in 
that  retreat,  her  fears  impelled  her  to  an  action,  the  most  unadvised,  as 
well  as  the  most  unfortunate,  in  her  whole  life.  This  was  her  relirii^  into 
England ;  a  step,  which,  on  many  accounts  ought  to  have  appeared  to  her 
rash  and  dai^rous. 

Before  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland,  Tiutual  distrust  and  jealousies  had 
arisen  between  her  and  Elizabeth.  All  their  subsequent  Iransaclions  bad 
contributedtoejfasperateand  inflame  these  passions.  She  had  endeavoured, 
by  secret  negotiations  and  intrigues,  to  disturb  the  Iranquillily  of  Elizabeth's 
government,  and  to  advance  her  own  pretensions  to  the  English  croWn. 
Elizabeth,  who  possessed  great  power,  and  acted  with  less  reserve,  had 
openlysupportedMary'srebellioussubjectSjand  fomented  all  the  dissensions 
and  troubles  in  which  her  reign  had  been  involved.  The  maxims  of  policy 
still  authorized  that  queen  to  pursue  the  same  course ;  as,  by  keeping  Scot- 
land in  confusion,  she  effectually  secured  the  peace  of  her  own  kinffdom. 
The  regent,  after  his  victory,  had  marched  to  Edinbuigh,  and,  nol  know- 
ing what  course  the  queen  had  taken,  it  was  several  days  before  he  thought 
w  pursuing  lier.J  She  might  have  been  concealed  in  that  retired  corner, 
amor^  subjects  devoted  to  her  interest,  until  her  party,  which  was  dipeised 
rather  than  broken  by  the  lafe  defeat,  should  gather  such  strength  that  sbft 
could  again  appear  with  safety  at  their  head.  There  was  not  any  danger 
which  she  ought  not  to  have  run,  rather  than  throw  heraelf  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy,  from  whom  she  had  already  suffered  so  many  injuries,  and 
who  was  prompted,  both  fry  inclination  and  by  interest,  to  renew  them 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  during  Mary's  confinement,  Elizabeth  had 
declared  against  the  proceedings  of  her  subjects,  and  solicited  for  her 
liberty,  with  a  warmth  which  had  ail  (he  appearance  of  sincerity.  Sbe 
had  invited  her  to  take  refuge  in  England,  and  had  promised  lo  meet  her  in 
person,  and  to  give  her  such  a  reception  as  was  due  to  a  queen,  a  kins- 
woman, and  an  ally.*  Whatever  apprehension  Elizabeth  might  entertaio 
of  Mary's  designs  while  she  had  power  in  her  bands,  she  was  at  present  the 
object,  not  of  tear,  but  of  pity;  and  to  lake  advantage  of  her  situation 
would  be  both  ungenerous  and  inhuman.  The  horrors  of  a  prison  vvere 
fresh  in  Mary's  memory;  and  if  she  should  fall  a  second  time  into  the  hands 
of  her  subjects,  there  was  no  injury  lo  which  (he  presumplion  of  success 
might  not  embolden  them  to  proceed.  To  attempt  escaping  into  France 
was  dai^rous,  and,  in  her  situation,  almost  impossible ;  nor  could  she  bear 
the  thoughts  of  appearing  as  an  exile  and  a  fugitive  in  that  kingdom  where 
ihe  had  once  enjoyed  allthe  splendour  of  a  queen.  England  remained  her 
i«ily  asylum ;  and  in  spiie  of  the  entreaties  of  lord  Herries,  Fleming,  and 
her  other  attendants,  vvho  conjured  her,  even  on  their  knees,  not  lo  confide 
in  Elizabeth's  promises  of  generosity,  her  infaluation  was  invincible,  and 
ahe  resolved  lo  fly  Ihilher,  Heriies,  by  her  command,  wrote  to  Lowlher 
Ibe  deputy  gjovernor  of  Carlisle,  to  know  what  reception  he  would  give 
bet ;  and,  belore  his  answer  could  return,  her  fear  and  impatience  were  so 
great  that  she  got  into  a  fisher-boat  [May  16],  and,  wilTi  about  twenty 
attendants,  landed  at  Wirkingfon  in  Cumberland,  and  thence  she  was  con- 
ducted wilh  many  marks  of  respect  to  Carlisle.t 

As  soon  as  Mary  arrived  in  Ei^land,  she  wrote  a  lotig  elter  lo  the  queen, 
represenlit^,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  injuries  which  she  bad  sulTered 
from  her  own  subjects,  and  imploring  that  pity  and  assistance  which  her 
present  situation  demanded.};  An  event  so  extraordinaiy,  and  the  conduct 
which  might  be  proper  in  consequence  of  if,  drew  the  attention,  and 
employed  the  thoughts  of  Elizabeth  and  her  council.  If  their  delibera- 
tions Had  beea  induenced  by  considerations  of  justice  or  generosity  alone, 
they  would  not  have  found  them  long  or  intricate.  A  queen,  vanquished 
by  Tier  own  subjects,  and  threatened  by  Ihem  with  the  loss  of  her  liberty 
or  of  her  life,  had  fled  from  their  violence,  and  thrown  herself  into  (he  arms 
of  her  nearest  neighbour  and  ally,  from  whom  she  had  received  repeated 
assurances  of  friendship  and  protection.  Thesecircumslancesenlitfed  her 
to  respect  and  to  compassion,  and  required  that  she  should  either  be 
restored  lo  her  own  kingdom,  or  at  leasl  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  seek  aid 
from  any  other  quarter.  But  with  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  the 
question  was  not,  what  was  most  just  or  generous,  but  what  was  most  benefi- 
cial lo  herself  and  to  the  English  nation.  Three  different  resolutions  might 
have  been  taken,  with  i^^rd  to  the  gueen  of  Scots.  To  reinstate  her  in  her 
throne  was  one  ;  lo  allow  her  to  retire  into  Fraiice  was  another;  to  detain 
her  in  England  was  a  third.  Each  of  these  drew  consequences  after  it,  of 
the  utmost  importance,  which  were  examined,  as  appears  from  papers  still 
e!ttant,5  with  that  minule  accuracy  which  Elizabetii  S  ministers  employed 
in  all  their  consultations  upon  affairs  of  moment' 

To  restore  Maiy  to  the  full  exercise  of  Ihe  royal  auUiortty  in  Scotland, 
they  observed,  would  render  her  more  powerful  than  ever.  The  nobles 
who  were  most  firmly  attached  to  the  English  interest  would  quickly  feel 
the  utmost  weight  of  "her  resentment.  As  the  gratitude  of  princes  is  seldom 
atroi^  or  lasting,  regard  lo  her  own  interest  might  soon  efface  the  memory 
of  her  obligations  lo  Elizabeth,  and  prompt  her  to  renew  the  alliance  of  the 
Scottish  nation  wilh  France,  and  revive  ner  own  pretensions  to  the  English 
ctowD.    Nor  was  it  possible  to  fetter  and  circumscribe  the  Scoltish  queen, 

*  Canid.  4S9.    AndoiH.  vol.  iv.  DB.  lao.    Murdin,  389.  t  KelUi,  *83,    Aoieie,  VOL  it.  3. 
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Dy  any  conditions  that  would  prevent  these  dangers.  Her  party  in  Scot- 
land was  numerous  and  powerful.  Her  return,  evtn  without  any  support 
from  Ei^land,  would  inspire  her  friends  with  new  zeal  and  courage;  a 
single  victory  mieht  give  them  the  superiority,  which  thev  had  lost  hy  a 
sirffi-le  defeat,  and  render  Mary  a  more  formidable  rival  tlian  ever  to 
Elizabeth. 

The  darters  arising  from  suEFering  Maiy  to  return  into  France  were  no 
less  obvious.  The  French  king  could  not  refuse  his  assistance  towards 
restoring  his  sister  and  ally  to  her  throne.  Elizabeth  would,  once  more, 
see  a  foreign  army  in  the  island,  overawine:  the  Scots,  and  ready  to  enter 
her  kingdom ;  and,  if  the  commotions  in  France,  on  account  of  religion, 
yrete  settled,  the  princes  of  Lorrain  might  resume  fheir  amhilious  projects, 
and  ihe  united  forces  of  France  and  Scotland  might  invade  England  where 
it  is  weakest  and  most  defenceless. 

Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  detain  her  in  England;  and  topermit  her 
either  to  Five  at  liberty  there,  or  to  confine  her  in  a  prison.  The  former  was 
a  dai^erous  experiment.  Her  court  would  become  a  place  of  resort  to 
all  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  disaffected,  and  to  the  lovers  of  innovation. 
Though  Elizabeth  afiected  to  represent  Mary's  pretensions  to  the  Englisl" 
crowQ  as  ill  founded,  she  was  not  ignorant  that  tfiey  did  not  appear  in  Iba. 
light  to  the  nation,  and  that  many  thought  tbem  preferable  even  to  her  own 
tifle.  If  the  activity  of  her  emissaries  liad  gained  her  so  many  abettors, 
her  own  personal  influence  was  much  more  to  be  dreaded :  her  beauty, 
her  address,  her  sufferings,  by  the  admiration  and  pity  which  they  would 
excite,  could  not  fail  of  making  many  converts  fo  her  party,* 

It  was  indeed  to  be  aijpreliended,  that  the  treatii^  Mary  as  a  prisoner 
would  excite  universal  indignation  against  Elizabeth ;  and  that  by  this 
unexampled  severity  towards  a  queen,  who  implored  and  to  whom  she  had 

Sromised  her  protection,  she  would  forfeit  the  praise  of  justice  and 
umanity,  which  was  hitherto  due  to  her  administration.  But  the  English 
monarchs  were  often  so  solicitous  to  secure  their  kii^dom  against  the  Scots, 
as  to  be  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  which  they  employed  for  that 
purpose,  Henry  IV.  had  seized  the  heir  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  who 
was  forced  by  the  violence  of  a  storm  lo  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  ports  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and,  in  contempt  of  (he  rights  of  hospitality,  without  regard- 
ing his  lender  age,  or  the  fears  and  entreaties  of  his  father,  detained  him  a 
prisoner  for  many  years.  This  action,  though  detested  by  posterity,  Eli- 
zabeth resolved  now  to  imitate.  Her  virtue  was  not  more  proof  than  that 
of  Henry  had  been,  against  the  temptations  of  interest ;  and  the  possession 
of  a  present  advant^e  was  preferred  to  the  prospect  of  future  fame.  The 
satisraction  which  she  felt  in  mortifying  a  rival,  whose  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments she  envied,  had,  perhaps,  no  less  influence  than  political 
considerations  in  bringing  her  lo  this  resolution.  But  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  screen  herself  irom  the  censure  which  this  conduct  merited,  and 
tomakehertruatment  of  the  Scottish  queen  look  like  the  effect  of  necessity 
rather  than  of  choice,  she  determined  to  assume  the  appearance  of  concern 
for  her  interest,  and  of  deep  sympathy  with  her  sufferings. 

With  this  view  [May  30],  she  instantly  despatched  Lord  Scrope,  warden 
of  the  west  marches,  and  sir  Francis  Knoilys,  her  vice-chamheilain,  fo  the 

gieen  of  Scots,  with  letters  full  of  expressions  of  kindness  and  condolence, 
ut,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  private  instructions  to  watch  all  her  motions, 
and  to  take  care  that  she  should  not  escape  into  her  own  kingdom.t  On  their 
arrival,  Mary  demanded  a  personal  interview  with  Ihe  queen,  that  she 
might  lay  before  her  the  injuries  which  she  had  suffered,  and  receive  from 
her  those  friendly  offices  which  she  had  been  encouraged  to  expect.  They 
answered,  that  it  was  with  reluctance,  admission  into  the  presence  of  their 
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SOTereign  was  at  present  denied  her ;  that  while  she  lay  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  a  crime  so  horrid  as  the  murder  of  her  husband,  their  mistress,  to 
whom  he  was  so  nearly  allied,  could  not,  without  hrii^ing  a  stain  upon  her 
own  reputafion,  admit  her  into  her  presence ;  but  as  soon  as  she  had  cleared 
herself  from  that  aspersion,  Ihey  promised  her  a  reception  suitable  to  her 
dignity,  and  aid  proportioned  1o  her  distress.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  artful  than  this  pretence ;  and  it  was  (he  occasion 
of  leading  the  queen  of  Scots  into  the  snare  in  which  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  wished  to  entangle  her,'-  Mary  expressed  the  atmost  surprise  at 
this  unexpected  manner  of  evadii^  het  request ;  but,  as  she  could  not 
believe  so  many  professions  of  f/ienifihip  to  he  void  of  sincerity,  she  frankly 
offered  lo  submit  her  cause  to  (he  ci^DizaDce  of  EJizaheth,  and  undertook 
to  produce  such  proofs  of  her  own  innocence,  and  of  (he  falsehood  of  the 
accusations  brm^ht  against  her,  as  should  fully  remove  the  scruples,  and 
satisfy  the  delicacy  of  the  English  queen.  This  was  the  very  point  to 
whicn  Glizahcth  laboured  to  bring  the  matter.  In  consequence  of  this 
appeal  of  the  Scottish  queen,  she  now  considered  herself  as  the  umpire 
between  her  and  her  subjects,  and  foresaw  that  she  would  have  il  entirely 
in  her  own  power  lo  protract  the  inquiry  to  any  length,  and  to  perplex  and 
involve  it  in  endless  difficullies.  In  tne  mean  time,  she  was  furnished  with 
a  plausible  reason  for  keeping  her  at  a  distance  from  court,  and  for  refusing 
to  contribute  towards  replacing  her  on  the  throne.  As  Mary's  conduct  had 
been  extremely  incautious,  and  (he  presumptions  of  her  guilt  were  many 
and  8lrOTg,_  it  was  not  impossible  her  subjects  might  make  good  their 
diaige  against  her;  and  if  this  should  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  she 
wouM  thenceforth  cease  to  be  the  object  of  regard  or  of  compassion,  and 
the  treating  her  with  coldness  and  neglect  would  merit  little  censure.  In 
a  matter  so  dark  and  mysterious,  there  was  no  probability  that  Mary  could 
bring  proofs  of  her  innocence  so  inconlested  as  to  render  the  conduct  of  the 
Engliah  queen  altogether  culpable ;  and,  perhaps,  impatient  under  restrain^ 
suspicion  of  Elizabeth's  partiality,  or  the  discovery  of  her  artifices,  might 
engage  Mary  in  such  cabals  as  would  justify  the  usji^  her  with  greatei 

^ilzabelh  early  perceived  many  advantages  which  would  arise  from  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  queen,  carried  on  under  ber  direc 
tion.  There  was  some  dai^er,  however,  that  iWarymig;ht  discover  her 
secret  intentions  too  soon,  and,  by  receding  from  the  offer  which  she  had 
made,  endeavour  to  disappoint  them.  But,  even  in  that  event,  she  de- 
termined not  to  dro^  the  inquiry,  and  had  thought  of  several  different 
expedients  for  canymg  it  on.  The  countess  of  Lennos,  convinced  that 
Mary  was  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  son,  and  thirstily  for  that  ven- 
geance which  it  was  natural  for  a  mother  to  demand,  had  implored  Eliza- 
beth's justice,  and  solicited  her,  with  many  fears,  in  her  own  name  and  in 
her  husband's,  to  bring  the  Scottish  queen  to  a  (rial  for  that  crime-t  The 
parent  of  the  unhappy  prince  had  a  _|ust  right  to  prefer  this  accusation  ;  nor 
could  she,  who  was  (heir  nearest  kinswoman,  be  condemned  for  listening 
to  so  equitable  a  demand.  Besides,  as  (be  Scottish  nobles  openly  accused 
Maiy  of  the  same  crime,  and  pretended  to  he  able  to  confirm  (heir  chai^ 
by  ^ulficieot  proof,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prevail  on  them  to 
petitifHi  the  queen  of  Ei^land  to  take  cc^izance  of  their  proceedings 
against  (heir  sovereign;  and  if  was  the  opinion  of  the  English  council,  that 
if  would  be  reasonable  to  comply  with  (ne  requesl.J  At  the  same  time, 
the  obsolete  claim  of  the  superiority  of  England  over  Scotland  began  to 
be  talked  of;  and,  on  that  account,  it  was  pretended  that  the  decision  of 
that  contest  between  Mary  and  her  subjects  belorged  of  right  lo  Eliza- 
beth.§    But,  though  Elizabeth  revolved  all  these  expedients  in  ber  mind. 
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and  kept  them  in  reserve  to  he  made  use  of  as  occasion  mighl  require,  she 
wished  that  the  inquirf  into  Mary's  conduct  should  appeal  to  be  under- 
taken purely  in  compliance  with  her  own  demand,  and  in  order  to  vindi- 


cate her  innocence  ;  and  so  long  as  that  appearance  could  be  preserved, 
none  of  the  other  expedients  were  to  be  employed. 

When  Mary  consented  to  submit  her  cause  lo  Elizabeth,  she  was  far 
ftom  suspecting  that  any  bad  consequences  could  follow,  or  Uiat  any  dan- 
gerous pretensions  could  be  founded  on  her  offer.  She  expected  that 
Elizabeth  herself  would  receive  and  examine  her  defences  ;*  she  meant 
to  consider  her  as  an  equal,  for  whose  satisfaction  she  was  willing  lo 
explain  any  part  of  her  conduct  that  was  liable  to  censure,  not  to  acknow- 
ledge her  as  a  superior,  before  whom  she  was  bound  to  plead  her  cause. 
But  Elizabeth  puta  very  different  sense  on  Mary's  offer.  She  considered 
herself  as  chosen  to  be  judge  in  the  controversy  between  the  Scottish  queen 
and  her  subjects,  and  began  lo  act  in  that  capacity.  She  proposed  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  hear  the  pleadings  of  both  parties,  and  wrote  to 
the  regent  of  Scotland  to  empower  proper  persons  to  appear  before  them 
in  his  name,  and_  to  produce  what  he  could  allege  in  vindication  of  hia 
proceedings  against  his  sovereign. 

Maty  had  hitherlo  relied  with  unaccountable  credulity  on  Elizabeth's 

Iirofessions  of  regard,  and  expected  that  so  many  kind  speeches  would  at 
ast  be  accompanied  with  some  suitable  actions.  But  this  proposal  ■ 
entirely  undeceived  her.  She  plainly  perceived  the  artifice  of  Elizabeth's 
conduct,  and  saw  what  a  diminution  it  would  be  to  her  own  honour  to 
appear  on  a  level  with  her  rebellious  subjects,  and  to  stand  together  with 
them  at  the  barof  a  superior  and  a  judge.  She  re  traded  the  offer  which 
she  had  made,  and  which  had  been  perverted  to  a  purpose  so  contraiy  to 
her  intention.  She  demanded,  with  more  earnestness  than  ever,  to  he 
admitted  into  Elizabeth's  presence ;  and  wrote  to  her  [July  13],  in  a  strain 
very  different  from  what  she  iiad  formerly  used,  and  which  fuily  discovers 
the  grief  and  indignation  that  preyed  on  her  heart,  "  In  my  present  situ- 
ation," says  she,  "  I  neither  will  nor  can  reply  to  the  accusations  of  my 
subjects,  I  am  ready,  of  my  own  accord,  and  out  of  friendship  to  you,  to 
satisfy  your  scruples,  and  to  vindicate  my  own  conduct.  My  subjects  are 
not  my  equals;  not  will  1,  by  submitting  my  cause  to  a  judicial  trial, 
acknowledge  them  to  be  so.  1  fled  into  your  arms,  as  into  those  of  my 
nearest  relation  and  most  perfect  friend.  I  did  you  honour,  as  I  imagined, 
in  choosing  you' preferably  to  any  other  prince,  to  he  the  restorer  of  an 
injured  queen.  Was  it  ever  known  Ihat  a  prince  was  blamed  for  hearing 
in  person,  the  complaints  of  those  who  appealed  to  his  justice,  f^inst  the 
false  accusations  of  their  enemies  ?  You  admitted  into  your  presence  my 
bastard  brother,  who  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion  ;  and  you  deny  me  that 
honour !  God  forbid  that  1  should  t>e  the  occasion  of  bricking  any  stain 
upon  your  reputation !  I  expected  that  your  manner  of  treating  me  would 
have  added  lustre  to  it.  Sufler  me  either  to  implore  the  aid  of  other 
princes,  whose  delicacy  on  this  head  will  be  less,  and  their  resentment  oi 
my  wroiKS  greater ;  or  let  me  receive  from  your  hands  that  assistance 
whicli  it  becomes  you,  more  than  any  other  prince,  to  grant ;  and,  by  that 
benefit,  bind  me  to  yourself  in  the  indissoluble  lies  of  gratitude.t 

This  letter  somewhat  disconcerted  Elizabeth's  plan,  but  did  not  divert 
her  from  the  prosecution  of  il.  She  laid  Ihe  matter  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil [June  20],  and  it  was  there  determined,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
and" remonstrances  of  the  Scottish  queen,  togo  on  with  the  inquiry  into  her 
conduct;  and,  until  that  were  finished,  it  was  agreed  that  Elizabeth  could 
not,  consistently  with  ber  own  honour,  or  with  the  safety  of  her  govern- 
ment, either  give  her  the  assistance  which  she  demanded,  or  permit  her  to 
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retire  out  of  the  kii^dom.  Lest  she  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
escaping,  while  she  resided  so  near  to  Scoflaiid,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  remove  her  to  some  place  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  borders.* 

While  the  Ei^liah  court  was  occupied  in  these  deliheralions,  the  regent 
did  not  neglect  to  improve  the  victory  at  Langside.  That  event  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him.  It  not  only  drove  fhe  queen  herself  out  of  the 
kingdom,  out  left  her  adherents  dispersed,  and  without  a  leader,  at  his 
mercy.  He  seemed  resolved,  at  first,  to  proceed  against  them  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  Si.i  persons  of  some  distinction,  who  had  been  taken  pri 
aoners  in  tne  battle,  were  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  as  rebels  agamst 
fhe  king's  government.  They  were  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  but,  by 
thepower/ul  intercession  of  Knox,  they  obtained  a  pardon.  Hamiiton  of 
Bothwelhaugh  was  one  of  the  number,  who  lived  to  give  both  (he  regent 
and  Knox  reason  to  repent  of  this  commendable  act  of  lenity ,t 

Soon  after  the  regent  marched  with  an  army,  consisting  oi  four  thousand 
horse  and  one  (hoasand  foot,  towards  the  west  borders.  The  nobles  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  were  all  the  queen's  adherents ;  hut  as  they  had 
no  force  sufficient  to  ol}stnict  his  progress,  he  must  either  have  obliged 
them  to  submit  to  the  kiiK:,  or  would  have  laid  waste  their  lands  with  hre 
and  sword.  But  Elizabeth,  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  Scotland  in  con- 
fusion, by  preserving  the  balance  between  the  two  parties,  and  who  was 
endeavouring  to  sooth  the  Scottish  queen  by  gentle  treatment,  interposed 
at  her  desire.  After  keeping  the  field  two  weeks,  the  regent,  in  compli- 
ance to  the  Eng^lish  ambassador,  dismissed  his  forces;  and  an  expedition, 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  his  opponents,  ended  with  a  few  acts  of 
severity  .J 

The  resolution  of  the  English  privy  council,  with  regard  to  Mary's  per- 
son, was  soon  carried  into  execution ;  and,  without  regarding  her  remon- 
strances or  complaints,  she  was  conducted  to  Boldon,  a  castle  of  lord 
Scrope's,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshires  [July  13].  In  this  place  her  coi^ 
respoadence  with  her  friends  in  Scotland  became  more  difficult,  and  any 
prospect  of  making  her  escape  was  entirely  cut  off.  She  now  felt  herself 
to  be  completely  in  Elizabefn's  power,  and  though  treated  as  yet  with  the 
respect  due  to  a  queen,  her  real  condition  was  that  of  a  prisoner.  Maiy 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  deprived  of  liberty,  and  dreaded  it  as  the  worst 
of  all  evils.  While  (he  reLnembrauce  of  her  late  imprisonment  was  still 
lively,  and  the  terror  of  a  new  one  filled  her  mind,  Elizabeth  thought  it  a 
proper  juncture  to  renew  her  former  proposition  [July  2B),  that  she  would 
suffer  the  regent  and  his  adherents  to  be  called  into  England,  and  consent 
to  their  being  heard  in  defence  of  their  own  conduct.  She  declared  it  to 
be  far  from  her  intention  to  claim  any  right  of  judging  between  Maiy  and 
her  subjects,  or  of  degrading  her  so  far  as  to  require  thatshe  should  answer 
to  their  accusations.  On  the  contraiy,  Munay  and  his  associates  were 
summoned  to  appear,  in  order  to  justify  their  conduct  in  treating  their 
sovereign  so  harshly,  and  to  vindicate  themselves  from  those  crimes  with 
which  she  had  chai^d  them.  On  her  part,  Elizabeth  promised,  whatever 
should  he  the  issue  of  this  inquiry,  to  employ  a!i  her  power  and  influence 
towardsreplacinglWaiy  onher  throne,  under  a  few  limitations  by  no  means 
unreasonable.  Mary,  deceived  by  tliis  seemii^  attention  to  her  dignity 
as  a  queen,  soothed,  on  one  hand,  by  a  promise  more  flattering  than  any 
which  she  had  hitherto  received  from  Elizabeth,  and  ui^ed  on  the  other, 
bj  fhe  feelings  which  were  natural  on  being  conducted  inlo  a  more  inle- 
iior  part  of  England,  and  kept  (here  in  a  more  rigorous  confinement,  com- 
pliea  at  length  with  what  Elizabeth  required,  and  promised  to  send  com- 
"•■'■-■ '-^  the  conferences  appointed  to  be  held  at  York.H 
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In  order  to  persuade  Elizabeth  that  she  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
render  the  union  between  them  as  close  as  possible,  slie  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  relax  somewhat  in  one  point ;  with  regard  to  which,  duriia;  all  her 
past  and  subsequent  misfortmies,  she  was  uniformly  inflexible.  She 
expressed  a  great  veneratiwi  for  Ibe  litui^  of  the  church  of  England;  she 
was  often  present  at  religious  worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  Ibe 
reforraed  church;  made  choice  of  a  profestant  clei^man  lo  be  her  chap- 
lain; heard  hira  preach  against  the  errors  of  popery  with  attention  and 
seeming  pleasure;  and  discovered  all  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching 
conversion.*    Such  was  Mary's  known  and  bigoted  attachment  to  the 

Epish  religion  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  her  sincere  in  this  pait  of 
r  conduct ;  nor  can  any  Ihiiig  mark  more  strongly  the  wretchedness  of 
her  condition,  and  the  excess  of  her  fears,  than  that  thej-  betrayed  her  into 
dissimulation,  in  a  matter  concerning  which  her  sentiments  were,  at  al! 
other  limes,  scrupulously  delicate. 

At  this  lime  the  regent  called  a  parliament  [Aug,  IB],  in  order  lo  pro 
ceed  to  the  forfeiture  of  (hose  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  king's 
authorih'.  The  queen's  adherents  were  alarmed,  and  Argyll  and  HunlTy , 
whom  Mary  had  appointed  her  lieutenants,  the  one  in  the  south,  and  the 
other  in  (he  north  of  Scotland,  began  to  assemble  forces  lo  obstrucE  this 
meeting.  Compassion  for  the  queen,  and  envy  at  those  who  governed  in 
the  king's  name,  had  added  so  much  strength  to  the  party  that  the  regent 
would  have  found  it  diflicult  to  withstand  its  efforts.  But  as  MaryTiad 
submitted  her  cause  to  Elizabeth,  she  could  not  refuse,  at  her  desire,  to 
command  her  friends  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  wait  patiently  until 
matters  were  brought  to  a  decision  in  Ei^Iand.  By  procuring  this  cessa- 
tion of  arms,  Elizabeth  afforded  as  seasonable  relief^ to  the  regent's  faction, 
as  she  had  formerly  given  to  the  queen's.t 

The  regent,  however,  would  not  consent,  even  at  Elizabeth's  request,  to 
put  off  (be  meeting  of  parliament.!  But  we  may  ascribe  lo  her  influence, 
as  well  as  to  the  eloquence  of  Maiiland,  who  laboured  to  prevent  the  one 
half  of  his  countrymen  from  exterminating  the  other,  any  appearances  of 
moderation  which  this  parliament  discovered  in  its  proceedings.  The 
most  violent  opponents  ot  (he  king's  govemment  were  forfeited;  (he  rest 
were  dlowed  still  (o  hope  for  favour. § 

No  sooner  did  the  queen  of  Scots  submit  her  cause  to  her  rival,  than 
Elizabeth  required  (he  regent  (o  send  to  York  deputies  properly  instructed 
'ibr  vindicating  his  conduct,  in  presence  of  her  commissioners.  It  was  not 
without  hesitation  and  anxiety  that  the  regent  consented  to  this  measure. 
His  authority  was  already  established  in  Scotland,  and  confirmed  by  par- 
liament. To  suffer  its  validity  now  to  be  called  in  question,  and  subjected 
to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  was  exiremely  mortifying.  Toaccuse  his  sove- 
reign beiore  slrai^rs,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Scottish  name,  was  an 
odious  task.  Tofail  in  this  accusation  was  dangerous;  to  succeed  in  it 
was  disgraceful.  But  the  sh;ength  of  the  adverse  faction  daily  increased. 
He  dreaded  the  interpositionof  the  French  king  in  its  behalf.  In  his  situ- 
ation, and  in  a  mailer  whicb  Elizabeth  had  so  much  at  heart,  ber  com- 
mands were  neither  to  be  disputed  nor  disobeyed.il 

The  necessity  of  repairirg  in  person  to  York  added  to  the  ignominy  ol 
the  step  which  he  was  obliged  to  take.  Alt  his  associates  declined  the 
office ;  they  were  unwilling  lo  expose  themselves  to  the  odium  and  (bngei 
with  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  discharge  of  it  would  be 
attended,  unless  he  himself  consented  to  share  these  in  common  with  them.  . 
[Sept.  18.]  The  earl  of  Morton,  Bothwell  bishop  of  Orkney,  Pitcalrncom- 
mendatorofDunfennling,  and  lord  Lindsay,  were  joined  with  him  in  com- 
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mission.  Macgill  oi  Rankeilor,  and  Balnaycs  of  Hallhill,  two  eminent 
civilialns,  George  Buchanan,  Munay's  faithful  adherent,  a  man  whose 
genius  did  honour  to  the  age,  Maitland,  and  several  others,  were  appointed 
to  attend  them  as  assistants.  Maitland  owed  this  distinction  to  the  ree;ent's 
fear,  rather  than  to  his  affection.  He  had  warmly  remonstrated  s^instthis 
measure.  He  wished  his  country  to  continue  in  friendship  with  England, 
hut  not  to  become  dependent  on  that  nation.  He  was  desirous  of  re-estab- 
lishir^  the  queen  in  somedegreeof  power,  not  inconsistent  with  that  which 
the  king  possessed;  and  the  regent  could  not,  with  safety,  leave  behind 
him  a  man,  whose  views  were  so  contrary  to  his  own,  and  who,  by  his 
superior  abilities,  had  acquired  aii  influence  in  the  nation,  equal  to  that 
which  others  derived  from  the  antiquity  and  power  of  their  families.* 

MaiT  empowered  Lesley  bishop  of  "Ross,  lord  Lavingston,  lord  Boyd, 
lordHerries,GavJnHamiitoncommendatorof  Kilwilnning,  sir  John  Gomon 
of  Lochinvar,  and  sir  James  Coclcburn  of  Stirlii^  to  appear  m  her  name.t 

Elizabeth  nominated  Thomas  Howard  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Rad- 
cliff  earl  of  Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  her  commissioners  to  hear  both 

The  4th  of  October  was  the  dayfixed  for  opening  the  confererwe.  The 
great  abilities  of  the  deputies  on  both  sides,thed^nity  of  the  judges  before 
whom  they  were  to  appear,  the  high  rank  of  the  persons  whose  cause  was 
to  tie  heard,  and  the  importance  of  the  points  in  dispute,  rendered  the 
whole  transaction  no  less  illustrious  than  ilwas  singular._  The  situation  io 
which  Elizabeth  appeared  on  this  occasion  strikes  us  with  an  air  of  mag- 
nificence. Her  rival,  an  independent  queen,  and  the  heir  of  an  ancient 
race  of  monarchs,  was  a  prisoner  in  her  hands,  and  appeared,  by  her 
ambassadors,  before  her  tribunal.  The  recent  of  Scotland,  who  repre- 
sented the  majesty,  and  possessed  the  authonty  of  a  king,  stood  in  person 
at  her  bar.  And  the  fate  of  a  kingdom,  whose  power  her  aneestore  had 
often  dreaded,  but  could  never  subdue,  was  now  at  her  disposal. 

The  views,  however,  with  which  tlie  several  parlies  consented  to  this 
conference,  and  the  issue  to  which  they  expected  to  bring  it,  were 
extremely  different, 

Mary's  chief  object  was  the  recovering  her  former  authority.  This 
induced  her  to  consent  to  a  measure  against  which  she  had  long  strolled. 
Elizabeth's  promises  gave  her  ground  for  entertaining  hopes  of  being 
restored  to  her  kii^dom ;  in  order  to  which  she  would  have  willingly 
made  many  concessions  to  the  king's  party ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish queen,  as  well  as  her  own  impatience  under  her  present  situation, 
might  have  led  her  to  many  more.J  The  regent  aimed  at  nothing  but 
securing  Elizabeth's  protection  to  his  party,  and  seems  not  to  have  had 
the  most  distant  thoughts  of  coming  to  any  composition  with  Mary.  Eliza- 
beth's views  were  more  various,  and  her  schemes  more  intricate.  She 
seemed  to  be  full  of  concern  for  Mary's  honour,  and  solicitous  that  she 
should  wipe  off  the  aspersions  which  blemished  her  character.  This  she 
pretended  to  be  the  intention  of  the  conference;  amusing  Mary,  and  eludifg 
the  solicitations  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  in  her  behalf,  by 
repeated  promises  of  assisting  her,  as  soon  as  she  could  venture  to  do  so 
without  bringing  disgrace  upon  herself.  But  under  this  veil  of  friendship 
andgenerosity,  Elizabeth  concealed  sentiments  of  a  diflerent  nature.  She 
expected  thai  the  regent  would  accuse  Mary  of  being  accessary  to  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  She  encouraged  him,  as  far  as  decency  would 
permit,  to  lake  tliis  desperate  s1ep.§  And  as  thia  accusation  mi^ht  termi- 
nate in  two  different  ways,  she  had  concerted  measures  for  her  luture  con- 
duct suitable  to  each  of  these.    If  the  chatge  against  Maiy  should  appear 
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to  be  well  founded,  she  resolved  to  pronounce  her  UQWorJby  of  wearing  a 
crown,  and  to  declare  that  she  would  never  burden  her  own  conscience 
with  Ihe  ffuilt  of  an  action  so  detestable  as  the  resforlng-  her  to  her  king- 
dom.* If  it  should  happen,  that  what  her  accusers  alleged  did  not  amount 
to  a  proof  of  guilt,  but  only  of  maleadministration,  she  determined  lose!  on 
foot  a  treaty  Tor  restorii^  her,  but  on  such  conditions  as  would  render  her 
hereafter  dependent,  no.t  only  upon  England,  but  upon  her  own  subjecta-t 
As  every  step  in  the  progress  of  the  conference,  as  well  as  the  final  result 
of  it,  was  in  Elizabeth's  own  power,  she  would  still  be  at  liberty  to  choose 
which  of  these  couiises  she  should  hold;  or,  if  there  appeared  to  be  any 
danorer  or  inconveniency  in  pursuing  either  of  them,  she  might  protract  the 
whole  cause  by  endless  delays,  and  involve  it  in  inextricable  perplexity.^ 

The  conference,  however,  was  opened  with  much  solemnity.  But  the 
very  first  step  discovered  it  to  be  Elizabeth's  intention  to  inflame,  rather 
than  to  extinguish,  the  dissensions  and  animosities  among  the  Scots.  No 
endeavours  were  used  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  or  to  mollify  the 
fierceness  of  their  hatred,  by  bringing  Ihe  queen  to  offer  pardon  for  what 
was  past,  or  her  subjects  to  promise  more  dlitiful  obedience  for  the  future. 
On  the  confrarf,  Mary's  commissioners  were  permitted  to  prefer  a  com- 
plaint against  the  regent  and  his  party,  containing  an  enumeration  of  (heir 
treasonable  actions,  of  their  seizing  her  person  by  force  of  arraS;  commit- 
ting her  to  prison,  compelling  her  to  resign  the  crown,  and  makmg  use  of 
her  son's  name  to  colour  their  usurpation  of  the  whole  royal  authority ;  and 
of  all  these  enormities  they  required  such  speed)^  and  effeclual  redi'ess  as 
the  irguries  of  one  queen  demanded  from  the  justice  of  anolher.| 

It  was  then  expected  thai  the  regent  would  have  disclosed  all  (he  cir- 
cumstances of  that  unnatural  crime  to  which  he  pretended  the  queen  had 
seenaccessaiy,  and  would  have  produced  evidence  insupporl  of  his  chaige. 
But,  far  from  accusing  Mary,  the  regent  did  not  even  answer  the  complaints 
broi^ht  against  himself.  He  discovered  a  reluctance  at  undertaking  that 
office,  ana  started  many  doubts  and  scruples,  with  regard  to  which  he 
demanded  to  be  resolved  by  Elizabeth  herself.^  His  reserve  and  hesita- 
tion were  no  leas  surprising  to  the  greater  part  of  the  English  commissioners 
than  to  his  own  associates.  They  knew  that  he  could  not  vindicate  his 
own  conduct  without  charging  the  murder  upon  the  queen,  and  he  had 
not  hitherto  shown  any  estraominaiy  delicacy  on  that  head.  An  intrigue, 
however,  had  been  secretly  carried  on,  since  his  arrival  at  York,  which 
explains  this  mystery. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was,  at  that  time,  the  most  powerful  and  most 
popular  man  in  England.  His  wife  was  lately  dead ;  and  he  began  already 
to  Torm  a  project,  which  he  afterwards  more  openly  avowed,  of  niountitg 
the  thrane  of  Scotland  by  a  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  saw 
the  infamy  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  public  accusation  against 
Mary,  and  how  prejudicial  it  might  be  to  her  pretensions  to  the  English 
succession.    In  order  to  save  her  from  Ibis  cruel  mortification,  he  applied 


a  Maitland,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  seeing  a  man  of  so  much 
■eputation  for  wisdom,  concurring  with  the  regent  in  a  n 


reputation  ii  ,  ^. 

honourable  to  themselves,  to  their  queen,  and  to  their  country ;  submittiig 
ihepublicfransactionsof  the  nation  to  thejudgmentof  foreigners;  and  publish- 
ing the  ignominy  and  exposing  the  faults  of  their  sovereign,  which,  they  were 
bound,  in  good  policy,  as  well  as  in  duty,  to  conceal  and  to  cover.  It  was 
easy  for  Maitland,  whose  sentiments  were  the  same  with  the  duke's,  to 
vindicate  his  own  conduct.  He  assured  him  that  he  had  employed  all  his 
credit  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  this  measure ;  and  would  still  contri- 
bute, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  divert  (hem  from  it.  This  encouraged 
Norfolk  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the  regent.     He  repeated  and 
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enforced  Ih  1       1    h  h    h  d      ed  with  Maitland.     He 

warned  him    f  ll     d  I      1    h  h  t      pose  himself  by  such  a 

Tiolenf  actio         th     publ  t         f  h      overeigti.    Maiy  would 

never  foi^iv       ra        h    1   d     d  d  t    fi    such  a  brand  of  infemy 

onhercharat        If  h  re        red     yd      ee  of  power,  his  destruc- 

tion would  be         I  bl        d  h  id  j    lly  m  rit  it  at  her  hands.    Nor 

would  Elizabeth  screen  him  from  this,  by  a  public  approbation  of  his 
conduct.  For,  whatever  evidence  of  Mary's  guilt  he  might  produce,  she 
was  resolved  to  give  no  definitive  seutence  in  the  cause.  Let  him  only 
demand  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  to  a  decision  immediately  after 
hearing  the  proof,  and  be  would  be  fully  convinced  how  false  and  insidious 
her  intentions  were,  and,  by  consequence,  how  improper  it  would  be  for 
him  to  appear  as  the  accuser  of  his  own  sovereign.*  The  candour  which 
Norfolk  seemed  to  discover  in  these  remonstrances,  as  well  as  the  truth 
which  they  contained,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  regenf.  He  daily 
received  tte  strongest  assurances  of  Mary's  willingness  to  be  reconciled 
to  him,  if  he  abstained  from  accusing  her  of  such  an  odious  crime,  together 
with  the  denunciations  of  her  iireconcileahie  hatred,  if  he  acted  a  contrary 
part.f  All  these  considerations  concurred  in  determining  him  to  alter  his 
purpose,  and  to  make  trial  of  the  ej«)edien[  which  the  duke  had  suggested. 
He  demanded,  therefore  [Oct.  9],_  to  be  informed,  before  he  proceeded 
liirther,  whether  the  English  commissioners  were  empowered  to  declare 
the  queen  guilty,  by  a  judicial  act ;  whether  they  would  promise  to  pass 
sentence,  without  delay  ;  whether  the  queen  should  be  kepi  under  such 
restraint,  as  to  prevent  her  from  disturbing  the  government  now  established 
in  Scotland ;  and  whether  Elizabeth,  if  she  approved  of  She  proceedings 
of  (he  kill's  party,  would  engage  to  protect  it  lor  the  future  ?|  The  paper 
containing  these  demands  was  signed  by  himself  alone,  without  communi- 
cating it  to  any  of  his  attendants,  except  Maitland  and  Melvil.§  But,  lest 
so  many  precauticms  should  excite  any  suspicion  of  (heir  proceedings,  from 
some  consciousness  of  defect  in  the  evidence  which  he  had  to  produce 
Mcainaf  his  sovereign,  Murray  empowered  Lethin^lon,  Mat^ll,  and  Bu- 
chanan, to  wait  upoa  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  ot  Susses,  and  sir  Ralph 
SadJer,  to  lay  before  them,  not  in  their  public  characters  as  commissioners, 
but  as  private  persons,  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell,  her  sonnets,  and  ail  the 
other  papers  upon  which  was  founded  the  charee  of  her  being;  accessaiy 
to  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  to  declare  (hat  this  confidential  communi- 
cation was  made  to  them,  with  a  view  to  learn  whether  the  queen  of 
England  would  consider  this  evidence  as  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of 
the  accusation.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  regent's  solicitude 
to  know  on  what  footing  he  stood.  To  have  ventuied  on  a  step  so  uncom- 
mon and  dangerous,  as  Ihe  accusiiffi  his  sovereign,  without  previously 
ascertaining  that  he  rnigbt  take  it  with  safety,  would  have  been  unpardon- 
able imprudence.  But  Elizabeth,  who  did  not  expect  thai  he  would  have 
moved  any  such  difficulty,  had  no!  empowered  her  commissioners  to  give 
him  that  satisfaction  which  he  demanded.  It  became  necessary  to  transmit 
the  articles  to  herself,  and  by  the  light  in  which  Norfolk  placed  Ihem,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  he  wishea  Ihat  they  should  make  no  slight  impression 
on  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  "  Think  not  the  Scots,"  said  he,  "over- 
scrupulous or  precise.  Let  us  view  their  conduct  as  we  would  wish  our 
own  to  be  viewed  in  a  like  situation.  The  game  they  play  is  deep ;  tbeii 
estates,  their  lives,  their  honour,  are  at  stake.  It  is  now  in  their  own 
power  to  be  reconciled  lo  their  queen,  or  to  offend  her  irrecoverably  j  and, 
m  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  the  utmost  degree  of  caution  is  not 
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While  Ihe  Englisii  commfssioiiers  wailed  for  fuller  inalruclions  willi 
regard  to  tlie  regent's  demands,  he  gave  an  answer  to  the  complainl  which 
had  been  offered  in  tlie  name  of  the  Scottish  queen.  It  was  expressed  in 
terms  perfectly  conformable  to  the  system  which  he  had  at  that  lime 
adopted.  It  contained  oo  insinuation  of  Ihe  queen's  being  accessary  lo  the 
murder  of  her  husband ;  the  bitterness  of  style  peculiar  to  Ihe  f^e  was 
.onsiderably  abated;  and  though  he  pleaded,  that  (he  infamy  of  the 
marriage  with  Botbwell  made  it  necessary  lo  take  arms  in  order  to  dissolve 
it;  though  Maiy's  attachment  lo  a  man  so  odious  justified  the  keeping  her 
for  some  time  under  restraint ;  yel  nothii^  more  was  said  on  these  subjects 
than  was  barely  requisite  in  his  own  defence.  The  queen's  commissioners 
did  not  fail  to  reply,*  But  while  the  article  with  respect  lo  the  murder 
remained  untouched,  these  were  only  skirmishes  at  a  distance,  of  no  con- 
sequence towards  endii^  the  contest,  and  were  iittle  ri^rded  by  Elizabeth 
or  her  commissioners. 

The  conference  had,  bitberlo,  been  conducted  in  a  manner  which  disap- 
pointed Elizabeth's  views,  and  produced  none  of  those  discoveries  which 
she  had  expected.  The  distance  between  York  and  London,  and  the 
necessify  of  consullii^  her  upon  every  difficulty  which  occurred,  consumed 
much  time.  Norfolk's  negotiation  with  the  Scottish  regent,  however 
secretly  carried  on,  was  not,  in  ail  probability,  unknown  to  a  princess  to 
remarkable  for  her  s^acity  in  penetratii^  (he  designs  of  her  enemies, 
and  seeing  through  their  deepest  schemes.t  Instead,  therefore,  of  returning 
any  answer  to  the  regent's  demands,  she  resolved  to  remove  the  conference 
to  Westminster,  and  to  appoint  new  commissionera,  in  whom  she  could 
more  absolutely  confide.  Both  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  regent  were 
brought,  without  difficulty,  lo  approve  of  this  resolution.| 

We  often  find  Maiy  boasting  of  the  .superiority  in  aigument  oblained 
by  her  commissioners  during  the  conference  at  York,  and  bow,  by  the 
strength  of  their  reasons,  they  confounded  her  adveisaries,  and  silenced 
all  their  cavila.5  The  dispute  stood,  at  that  time,  on  a  foolir^  which  ren- 
dered her  victory  not  only  apparent,  but  easy.  Her  participation  of  the 
guilt  of  the  king  s  murder  was  the  circumstance  upon  which  ber  subjects 
must  haverested,  as  a  justification  of  their  violent  pmceedings  against  her  . 
and,  whiJe  they  industriously  avoided  mentioning  that,  ber  cause  gained 
as  much  as  that  of  her  adversaries  lost  by  suppressing  this  capital  aigtimeiit 

Elizabeth  resolved  that  Mary  should  not  enjoy  the  same  advanl^e  ii 
the  conference  to  be  held  at  Westminster.  She  deliberated  with  ik 
utmost  ansiely,  how  she  might  overcome  the  regent's  scruples,  aod  persuadt 
him  lo  accuse  the  queen.  She  considered  of  the  most  proper  method  foi 
bringing  Mary's  commissioners  lo  answer  such  an  accusation ;  and  as  sh( 
foresaw  that  the  promises  with  which  it  was  necessary  lo  allure  the  regent 
and  which  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  from  the  Scottish  queen,  woulf' 
naturally  exasperate  her  to  a  great  degree,  she  deteruiined  to  guard  her 
more  narrowly  than  ever ;  and,  though  lord  Scrope  had  given  herno  reason 
lo  distrust  his  vigilance  or  fidelity,  yet,  because  he  was  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk's brolher-iiHaw,  she  thought  it  proper  to  remove  the  queen  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Tuthbuiy  in  Slafbrdshire,  and  commit  her  to  the  keeping  of 
the  ear!  of  Shrewsbury,  lo  whom  that  caslJe  belonged-l] 

Mary  began  to  suspect  the  design  of  this  seconoconference  ;  and,  not- 
wilhsianding  the  satisfaction  she  expressed  at  seeing  her  cause  taken  more 
immediately  under  the  queen's  own  eye, IT  she  framed  ber  instructions  to 
her  commissioners  in  suc^  a  manner  as  to  avoid  being  brought  under  the 
necessity  of  answering  the  accusation  of  her  subjects,  if  they  should  be  so 
desperate  as  to  exhibit  one  against  her.**  These  suspicions  were  soon  cofr 
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firmed  by  a  circumstance  extremely  mortifying.  The  regent  having 
arrived  at  London,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  conference,  was  imme- 
diately admitted  into  Elizabeth's  ^sence,  and  received  by  her,  not  only 
with  respect,  but  with  affection.  This  Mary  justly  considered  as  an  open 
declaralion  of  the  queen'a  partiality  towards  nee  adversaries.  In  the  first 
emotions  of  ber  resentment  [Nov.  22],  she  wrote  to  ber  commissioners,  and 
commanded  them  lo  complain,  in  the  presence  of  the  English  nobles,  and 
before  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  princes,  of  the  usage  she  had  hitheilo 
met  with,  and  tbe  additional  injuries  which  she  had  reason  to  apprehend. 
Her  rebellious  subjects  were  allowed  access  lo  tlie  queen,  she  was  es- 
ctuded  from  her  presence ;  they  enjoyed  full  liberty,  sbe  languished  under 
a  long  imprisonment;  they  were  encouraged  lo  accuse  ber,  in  defending 
herself  she  laboured  under  evety  disadvantage.  For  these  reasons  sbe 
Mice  more  renewed  ber  demand,  of  beii^  admitted  into  the  queen's  pre- 
sence ;  and  if  that  were  denied,  she  instructed  them  to  declare,  that  she 
recalled  the  consent  which  she  had  given  to  the  conference  at  Westminster, 
and  protested,  that  whatever  was  done  there  should  be  held  to  be  null  and 
invafid.* 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  most  prudent  resolution  Mary  could  have  taken. 
The  pretences  on  which  she  declined  the  conference  were  plausible,  and 
the  juncture  forofferii^  them  well  chosen.  But  either  the  queen's  letter 
did  not  reach  her  commtssioneis  in  due  time,  or  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  deceived  bv  Elizabeth's  professions  of  regard  Tor  their  mistress,  and 
'Consented  to  the  openii^  of  the  conference. t 

To  the  commisHionera  who  had  appeared  in  her  name  at  York  [Nov.  25], 
Elizabeth  bad  added  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  keeper  of  the  great  seat,  the 
■earls  of  Arundel  and  Leicester,  lord  Clinton,  and  Sir  William  Cecil.J  The 
difficulties  which  obstructed  the  proceedings  at  York  were  quickly  re- 
moved. A  satisfying  answer  was  given  to  tbe  regent's  demands ;  nor  was 
he  so  much  disposed  to  hesitate,  and  raise  objections  as  formerly.  His 
negotiation  with  Norfolk  had  been  discovered  to  Morton  by  some  of  Maiy's 
attendants,  and  he  had  communicated  it  to  Cecil.§  His  personal  safely, 
as  well  as  the  continuance  of  his  power,  depended  on  Elizabeth.  By 
favouring  Maiy ,  she  might  at  any  time  ruin  him  ;  and  by  a  queslion  whicn 
she  artfully  started,  concemiiK  the  person  who  had  a  right,  by  the  Jaw  of 
Scotland,  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  a  minority,  she  let  him  see,  that 
«ven  without  restorir^  tho  queen,  it  vvas  an  easy  matter  for  her  to  deprive 
him  of  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.!!  These  considerations,  which 
were  powerfully  seconded  by  most  of  his  attendants,  at  length  determined 
the  regent  to  produce  his  accusation  against  (he  oiteen. 

He  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  obloquy  with  which  he  was  sensible  this 
action  would  be  attended,  by  protesting  that  it  w^s  with  (he  utmost  reluc- 
tance he  undertook  this  disagreeable  task :  that  bis  parly  had  long  suffered 
their  conduct  to  be  misconstrued,  and  had  borne  the  worst  ir"  '  ''  " 


silence,  rather  than  expose  the  crimes  of  their  sovereign  to  the  , 
strainers ;  but  that  now  the  insolence  and  imporlunify  ol  the  adverse  fac- 
tion lorced  them  to  publish  what  tliey  had  bitberto,  though  with  loss  to 
themselves,  endeavoured  lo  conceal,  IT  These  pretexts  are  decent;  and  the 
considerations  which  he  mentions  had,  during  some  time,  a  real  influence 
upon  tbe  conduct  of  the  party;  but,  since  the  meetiiffi  of  parliament  held 
in  December,  they  had  discovered  so  little  delicacy  and  reserve  with  respect 
to  the  queen's  actions,  as  renders  it  impossible  to  give  credit  lo  those  studied 
professions.  The  regent  arid  his  associates  were  drawn,  it  is  plain,  f  ai  lly 
h^  the  necessity  of  their  affairs,  and  partly  by  Elizabeth's  artifices,  into  a 
situation  where  no  liberty  of  choice  was  left  to  them ;  and  they  were 
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obliged  etther  to  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  or  to 
cbara^  Mary  with  having  been  accessary  to  the  commission  of  murder. 

Tfie  accusaticHi  itself  was  conceived  in  the  strongest  terms.  Mary  was 
chained,  not  only  with  having  consented  to  the  murder,  but  with  beii^ 
accessary  to  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  if.  Bothweil,  it  was  pre- 
tended, had  been  screened  from  the  pursuitsof, justice  byherfavour;  and 
she  had  formed  designs  no  less  dangerous  to  the  life  Of  the  young  prince, 
than  subversive  of  Ihe  liberties  ana  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  If  any 
of  these  crimes  should  be  denied,  an  offer  was  made  to  produce  the  most 
ample  and  undoubted  evidence  in  confirmation  of  (be  cnaige.* 

At  the  nest  meetir^  of  the  commissioners  [Nov.  29},  the  earl  of  Lennox 
appeared  before  them ;  and  afler  bewailing  the  tragical  and  unnatuial  mur- 
der of  his  son,  he  implored  Elizabeth's  justice  agamst  Ihe  queen  of  Scots, 
whom  he  accused  upon  oath,  of  being  the  author  of  that  crime,  and 
produced  papers,  which,  as  he  pretended,  would  make  good  wbat  he 
alleged.  The  entrance  of  a  new  actor  on  the  stage  so  opportunely,  and 
at  a  juncture  so  critical,  can  scarce  be  imputed  to  chance.  This  contri- 
vance was  manifestly  Elizabeth's,  in  order  to  increase,  by  this  additional 
accusation,  the  infamy  of  the  Scottish  queen.t 

Maiy's  commissioners  expressed  the  utmost  surprise  and  indignation  at 
the  regent's  presumption  in  loading  the  queen  with  calumnies  [Dec.  41, 
which,  as  they  affirmed,  she  had  so  little  merited.  But,  in.'itead  orattempi- 
ing  to  vindicate  her  honour,  by  a  reply  to  the  charge,  they  had  recoui'se  to 
an  article  in  their  instructions,  which  they  had  formerly  neglected  to  men- 
tion in  its  proper  place.  Thev  demanded  an  audience  of  Elizabeth;  and 
havii^  renewed  their  mistress  s  request  of  a  personal  interview,  they  pro- 
tested, if  that  were  denied  her,  against  all  (he  future  proceedings  of  the 
commissioners.!  A  protestation  of  this  nature,  offered  just  at  the  critical 
time  when  such  a  bold  accusation  had  been  preferred  against  Mary,  and 
when  the  proofe  in  support  of  it  were  ready  lo  be  examined,  a^ve  reason 
to  suspect  that  she  dreaded  the  event  of  that  examination.  This  suspicion 
received  the  strongest  confinnation  from  another  circumstance ;  Ross  and 
Herries,  before  they  were  introduced  to  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  make  this 
protestation,  privaleljr  acquainted  Leicester  and  Cecil,  that  as  their  mistress 
had,  from  the  beginning,  discovered  an  inclination  towards  brii^ing  the 
differences  between  herself  and  her  subjects  to  an  amicable  accommoda-. 
tion,  so  she  was  still  desirous,  notwithstanding  {he  regent's  audacious  accu- 
sation, that  they  should  be  terminated  in  that  manner.5 

Such  moderation  seems  hardly  to  be  compatible  with  the  strong  resent- 
ment which  calumniated  innocence  naturally  feels :  or  with  thai  e^erness 
to  vindicate  itself  which  it  always  discovers.  In  Mary's  situation,  an  offer 
so  ill  timed  must  be  considered  as  a  confession  of  Ihe  weakness  of  her 
cause.  The  known  character  of  her  commissioners  exempts  them  from 
the  imputation  of  folly,  or  the  suspicion  of  treachery.  Some  secret  con* 
yiction,  that  the  conduct  of  their  mistress  could  not  bear  so  strict  a  scrutiny 
as  must  be  made  into  it,  if  they  should  reply  to  the  accusation  preferred 
by  Murray  against  her,  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  motive  of  this  im- 
prudent proposal,  hj  which  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  it. 

It  appeared  in  this  light  to  Elizabeth  [Dec.  4],  and  afforded  her  a  pre- 
tence tor  rejecting  it.  She  represented  to  Mary's  commissioners,  that  in 
the  present  juncture,  nothing  could  be  ao  dishonourable  to  their  mistress  as 
an  accommodation ;  and  that  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  huddled  up  in 
this  manner,  merely  to  suppress  discoveries,  and  to  hide  her  shame  ;  nor 
was  it  possible  that  Mary  could  be  admitted,  with  any  decency,  into  her 
presence,  while  she  lay  under  the  infamy  of  such  a  public  accusation. 
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gent's  produciTg  tne  proofs  in  support  of  his  chaige.  But  without  gelling 
these  into  her  bands,  Elizabeth's  schemes  were  incomplete  ;  and  her  arti- 
fice for  this  purpose  was  as  mean,  but  as  successful,  as  any  she  had  hitherto 
employed.  She  commanded  her  commissioners  to  testify  her  indignation 
aod  displeasure  at  the  regent's  presumption  in  foigetlii^  so  far  the  duty  ol 
a  subject,  as  to  accuse  his  sovereign  of  such  afrocious  crimes.  He,  in  order 
to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  such  a  powerful  protectress,  offered  to  show 
that  his  accusations  were  not  malicious  or  ill  grounded.  Then  were  pro- 
duced 3nd  submitted  to  the  iDspection  of  the  English  commissioners,  the 
acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in  confirmation  oT  the  regent's  authority, 
and  of  the  queen's  resignation ;  the  confessions  of  the  persons  executed  for 
the  kill's  murder ;  and  the  fatal  casket  which  contained  the  letters,  son- 
nets, and  contracts  that  have  been  so  often  mentioned. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  got  these  into  her  possession,  she  laid  fhem  before 
her  privy  council  [Dec.  14],  to  which  she  joined  on  this  occasion  several 
noblemen  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  her  kir^dom  ;  in  order  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  mode  in  which  an  inquiry  ot 
sucti  public  jjnportan^e  had  been  hitherto  conducted,  as  vvell  as  (he  amount 
of  the  evidence  now  brought  against  a  person  ivho  claimed  a  preferable 
right  of  succession  to  the  English  crown.  In  this  respectable  assenibly  all 
the  proceedings  in  the  conferences  at  York  and  Westminster  were  review- 
ed, and  the  evidence  produced  by  the  regent  of  Scotland  against  his  sove- 
reign vras  examined  with  attention.  In  particular,  the  letters  and  other 
papers  said  to  be  written  by  the  queen  of  Scots,  were  carefully  compared, 
''  for  the  manner  of  writii^  and  orlhc^i'aphy,"  with  a  variety  of  letters 
which  Elizabeth  had  received  at  different  limes  from  the  Scottish  queen ; 
and,  as  the  result  of  a  most  accurate  collation,  the  members  of  the  privy 
council,  and  noblemen  conjomed  with  them,  declared  that  no  difference 
between  Ibese  could  be  discovered.*  Elizabeth  having  established  a  fact 
so  unfavourable  to  her  rival,  began  to  lay  aside  the  expressions  of  friend- 
ship and  respect  which  she  had  hitherto  used  in  all  her  letters  to  the  Scot- 
tish queen.  She  now  wrote  to  her  in  such  terms,  as  if  the  presumptions  of 
her  guilt  had  amounted  almost  to  certainty ;  she  blamed  her  for  refusing  to 
vindicate  herself  from  an  accusation  which  could  not  be  lefl;  unanswered, 
without  a  manifest  injury  lo  her  chaiacfer;  and  plainly  intimated,  that 
unless  that  were  done,  no  change  would  be  made  in  ber  present  situation.t 
she  hoped  that  such  a  discovery  of  her  sentiments  would  intimidate  Mary, 
who  was  hardly  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  regent's  attack  on  her 
reputation,  and  force  her  to  confinn  her  resignation  of  the  crown,  to  ratify 
Murray's  authority  as  resent,  and  to  consent  ihat  both  herself  and  her  son 
should  reside  in  England,  under  English  protection.  This  scheme  Eliza- 
beth had  much  at  heart ;  she  proposed  it  both  to  Maiy  and  to  her  commis- 
sioners, and  neglected  no  argument  or  artifice  that  couid  possibly  recom- 
mend it.  Mary  saw  how  fatal  this  would  prove  to  her  reputation,  to  her 
pretensions  and  even  to  her  personal  safety.  She  rejected  it  without  hesi- 
tation. "  Death,"  said  she,  "  is  less  dreadful  than  such  an  ignominious 
step.  Rather  than  give  away,  with  my  own  hands,  the  crown  which  de- 
scended to  me  from  my  ancestors,  I  ivill  part  wtlh  life  ;  but  the  last  words 
I  utter,  shall  be  those  of  a  queen  of  Scotland. "J 

At  the  same  time  she  seems  to  have  been  sensible  how  open  her  repu- 
tation lay  to  censure,  while  she  suffered  such  apublic  accusation  to  remain 
unanswered  ;  and  though  the  conference  was  now  dissolved,  she  empow- 
ered her  commissioners  tu  present  a  reply  to  the  allegations  of  her  ene- 

•  AndwHon,  vol.  W.  pan  il.  170,  do,  t  M.  tblil.  ITS.  183.    Good,  vol,  ii,  sm.        1  Hayncs, 
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mies,  in  which  she  denied  in  the  strongest  terms  tne  crimes  imputed  io 
her ;  and  recriminated  upon  the  regent  and  his  party»  by  accusing  them  of 
having  demised  and  executed  the  murder  of  the  king*  [Den.  24].  The 
regent  and  hia  associates  asserted  their  innocence  with  great  warmth. 
Mary  continued  to  insist  on  a  peisonal  interview,  a  condition  which  she, 
knew  would  never  he  aranted.t  Elizabeth  urged  her  lo  vindicate  her  own 
honour.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  delays,  the  evasions,  and  aubterfi^S,  to 
which  both  queens  had  recourse  by  turns,  that  Maiy  avoided,  and  Eliza- 
beth did  not  desire  to  make  any  further  prc^^ss  in  the  inquiry. 

The  regent  was  now  impatient  to  return  into  Scotland,  where  his  adver- 
saries were  endeavouring,  m  his  absence,  to  raise  some  commotions.  Be- 
fore he  set  out  [Feb.  2],  he  was  called  into  the  privy  council  to  receive  a 
final  declaration  of  Elizabeth's  sentiments.  Cecil  acquainted  him,  in  her 
name,  that,  on  one  hand,  nothing  had  been  objected  to  his  conduc^  which 
she  could  reckon  detrimental  to  his  honour,  or  inconsistent  with  his  duly; 
nor  had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  any  thing  against  liis  sovereign, 
on  which  she  could  found  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  ner  actions;  and.  Tor 
this  reason,  she  resolved  (o  leave  all  the  affairs  of  Scotland  precisely  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  she  had  found  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
ference.    The  queen's  commissioners  were  dismissed  much  Inthe  same 

After  the  attention  of  both  nations  had  been  fixed  so  earnestly  on  this 
ciMiference  upwards  of  four  monthsisuch  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  appears, 
at  first  sight,  trifling  and  ridiculous.  Nolhiiffi',  however,  could  be  more 
favourahFe  to  Elizabeth's  future  schemes.  Notwithstanding  her  seeming 
impartiality,  she  had  no  thoughts  of  continuing  neuter;  nor  was  she  at 
any  loss  on  whom  to  bestow  her  protection.  Before  the  regent  left  Lon- 
don, she  supplied  him  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  engaged  to 
support  the  king's  authority  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.^  Mary,  hy  her 
own  conduct,  fortified  this  resolution.  Enraged  at  the  repeated  mstances 
of  Elizabeth's  artifice  and  deceit,  which  she  had  discovered  during  the 
progress  of  the  conference,  and  despairiig  of  ever  obtaining  any  succour 
from  her,  she  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  own  adherents  in  Scotland  to  arms, 
by  imputing  such  designs  to  Elizabeth  and  Murray,  as  could  not  fail  to 
inspire  every  Scotchman  with  indignation.  Murray,  she  pretended,  had 
agreed  to  convey  the  prince  her  son  into  Ei^land ;  to  surrender  to  Eliza- 
beth the  places  of  greatest  strength  in  the  kijK^dom ;  and  lo  acknowledge 
the  dependence  of  the  Scottish  upon  the  English  nation.  In  return  for 
this,  Murray  was  to  be  declared  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  question  with  regard  to  the  English  succession 
was  lo  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Hartford,  who  had  promised 
to  many  one  of  Cecil's  dauehters.  An  account  of  these  wild  and  chimeri- 
cal projects  was  spread  industriously  among  the  Scots.  Elizabeth,  per- 
ceiving it  was  calculated  on  purpose  to  brii^  her  government  into  disre- 
putation, laboured  to  destroy  its  eSects  by  a  counter  proclamation,  and 
became  more  disgusted  than  ever  with  the  Scottish  queen.H 

The  regent,  on  his  return,  found  the  kingdom  in  the  utmost  tranquillity. 
But  the  rage  of  the  queen's  adherents,  which  had  been  suspended  in 
expectation  that  the  conference  in  England  would  terminate  to  her  advan- 
tage, was  now  ready  to  break  out  with  all  the  violenceof  civil  war.  They 
were  encouraged  too  by  the  appearance  of  a  leader,  whose  hi^  quality 
and  pretensions  entitled  him  to  great  authority  in  the  nation.  This  was 
the  duke  of  Chateiherault,  who  had  resided  for  some  years  in  France,  and 
was  now  sent  over  by  that  court  with  a  small  supply  of  money,  in  hopes 
that  the  presence  of  the  first  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  would  strer^ltiien 

■  Gond.  li.  285.  tIlild.SS3.    C8hbala,lST.  1  Gdod.U  315.333.  J  Ibid.  il.  313. 
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the  queen  s  party.  Elizabelli  had  detained  him  iti  England  for  some 
months,  under  vanous  pretences,  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  suffer  liim  to 
proceed  on  his  journej^.  Before  his  departure  [Feb.  25],  Manr  invested 
him  with  the  high  dignity  of  her  lieutenant  general  in  Scotland,  together 
with  the  fantastic  title  of  her  adopted  father. 

The  regent  did  not  give  him  time  to  form  his  party  into  any  regular 
body.  He  assembled  an  army  with  his  usual  expedition,  and  marched  to 
Glasgow.    The  followers  of  Argyll  and  Huntly,  who  composed  the  chief 

Salt  of  the  queen's  faction,  being  sealed  in  corners  of  the  kingdom  veiy 
istant  from  each  other,  and  many  of  the  duke's  dependants  having  been 
killed  or  taken  in  the  battle  of  Langside,  the  spirit  and  strength  of  his 
adherents  were  totally  broken,  and  an  accommodation  with  the  regent  was 
the  only  thing  which  could  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  estate  and  vassals.  This 
Was  effected  without  diiSculty,  and  on  no  unreasonable  terras.  The  duke 
promised  to  acknowlec^e  the  authoiity  both  of  the  king  and  of  the  regent  j 
and  to  claim  no  jurisdiction  in  consequence  of  the  commission  wh:3i  he 
had  received  from  the  queen.  The  regent  bound  himself  to  repeal  the 
act  which  had  passed  for  attainting  several  of  the  queen's  adherents  :  to 
restore  all  who  would  submit  to  the  king's  government  to  the  possession  of 
their  estates  and  honours ;  and  to  hold  a  convention,  wherein  all  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  parties  should  he  settled  by  mutual  consent.  The 
duke  gave  hostages  for  his  faithful  performance  of  the  treaty;  and,  in 
token  of  their  sincerity,  he  and  lord  Herries  accompanied  the  regent  to 
Stirling,  and  visited  the  young  king.  The  regent  set  at  liberty  the  pri- 
soners taken  at  Langside.* 

Aigyll  and  Huntly  refused  to  be  included  in  this  treaty.  A  secret  ne- 
gotiation was  carryii^  on  in  England,  in  favour  of  the  captive  queen, 
with  so  much  success  that  her  affairs  began  to  wear  a  better  aspect,  and 
her  return  into  her  own  kii^dom  seemed  to  he  an  event  not  very  distant. 
The  French  king  had  late^  obtained  such  advant^es  over  the  Hugonots, 
that  the  extinction  of  that  party  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  and  France,  by 
recovering  domestic  tranquillity,  would  be  no  longer  prevented  from  pro- 
tecting her  friends  in  Britain.  These  circumstances  not  only  influenced 
Argyll  and  Huntly,  but  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  duke,  that  he 
appeared  to  he  wavering  and  irresolute,  and  plainly  discovered  that  he 
wished  to  evade  the  accomplishment  of  the  treaty.  The  regent  saw  the 
danger  of  allowii^  the  duke  to  shake  himself  loose,  in  this  manner,  from 
his  engaa;ements ;  and  instantly  formed  a  resolution  equally  bold  and  po- 
litic. He  commanded  his  guards  to  seize  ChaleJberauIf  in  his  own  house 
in  Edinhuigh,  whither  he  baa  come  in  order  to  attend  the  convention  agreed 
upon  ;  and,  regardless  either  of  his  dignity  as  the  first  nobleman  in  the 
kmgdom  and  next  heir  to  the  crown,  or  of  the  promises  of  personal  security, 
on  which  he  had  relied,  committed  him  and  lord  Herries  prisoners  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.?  A  blow  so  fatal  and  unexpected  dispirited  the  party. 
Argyll  submitted  to  the  king's  government,  and  made  his  peace  wilh  the 
regent  on  very  easy  terms;  and  Huntly  being  left  alone,  was  at  last  obliged 
to  lay  down  his  arms. 

Soon  after,  lord  Boyd  returned  into  Scotland,  and  brought  letters  to  the 
regent,  both  from  the  Ei^lish  and  Scottish  queens.  A  convention  was  held 
at  Perth,  in  order  to  consider  tliem.  Elizabeth's  letter  contained  three 
different  pi'oposals  with  regard  to  Mary ;  Oiat  sheshouldeither  he  restored 
to  the  full  possession  of  bet  former  authority;  or  be  admitted  to  reign 
jointly  with  the  king  her  son ;  or  at  least  be  allowed  to  reside  in  Scofland 
■"  °""Ae  decent  retirement,  without  any  share  in  the  administration  of  go- 
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to  the  capt  ve  queen  They  were,  however,  perfectly  suitable  to  Eliza- 
beth's geoe  al  ysfem  t  h  regard  fo  Scottish  affiiirs.  Amorg  propo- 
sitions so  u  equ  I  aad  d  proportionate,  she  easily  saw  where  Ine  choice 
would  fall  Ihe  twolo  ner  were  rejected;  and  Igng  delava  must  ne- 
cessarily ha  e  n  e  ened  nd  many  difficulties  have  ariaen,  before  every 
cireumsta  ce  relat   e  lo  he  last  could  be  finally  adjusted,* 

Mary,  in  her  letter,  demanded  that  her  maniage  with  Bothwell  should 
be  reviewed  by  Ihe  proper  judges,  and,  if  found  invalid,  should  be  dis- 
solved by  a  i^al  sentence  of  divorce.  This  fala!  marriage  was  the  prir»- 
cipal  source  of  all  the  calamities  she  had  endured  for  two  years ;  a  divorce 
was  the  ouly  thing  which  could  repair  the  injuries  her  reputation  Lad  suf- 
fered by  that  step.  It  was  her  interest  to  have  proposedit  early ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  her  loi^  silence  with  respect  lo  this  pomt.  Her  par- 
ticular motive  for  proposiiig:  it  at  this  time  began  to  be  so  well  known, 
that  the  demand  was  rejected  by  the  cooventioi]  of  estates.t  They  im- 
puted it  not  so  much  to  any  abhorrence  of  Bolhwell,  as  to  her  eag^emesa 
to  conclude  a  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

This  marriage  was  the  object  of  that  secret  negotiation  in  England 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  fertile  and  projecting  genius  of 
Mailland  first  conceived  this  scheme.  During:  the  conference  at  Tork,  lie 
communicated  it  to  the  duke  himself,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Ross.  The 
former  readily  closed  with  a  scheme  so  flattering  to  his  ambition.  The 
latter  considered  it  as  a  probable  device  for  restormg  bis  mistress  to  liberty, 
and  replacing  her  on  her  throne.  Nor  was  Mary,  with  whom  Norfolk 
held  a  correspondence  by  means  of  bis  sister  lady  Scrope,  averse  from  a 
measure,  which  would  have  restored  her  to  her  kingdom  with  so  much 
splendour.f  The  sudden  removal  of  (he  conlerence  trom  Tork  lo  West- 
minster suspended,  but  did  not  break  off  this  intrigue.  Maitland  and 
Ross  were  still  the  duke's  prompters  and  his  agents ;  and  many  letters  and 
love-tokens  were  exchanged  between  him  and  the  c|ueen  of  Scots. 

But  as  he  could  not  hope,  that  under  an  administration  so  vigilant  as 
Elizabeth's  such  an  intrigue  could  be  kept  loi^  concealed,  he  attempted  to 
deceive  her  by  the  appearance  of  openness  and  candour,  an  artifice  which 
seldom  fails  of  success.  He  mentioned  to  her  the  rumour  that  was  spread 
of  his  marriage  with  the  Scottish  queen ;  he  complained  of  if  as  a  groundless 
calumny ;  and  disclaimed  all  thoughts  of  that  kmd,  with  many  expressions 
full  of  contempt  both  for  Mary's  character  and  dominions.  Jealous  as 
Elizabeth  was  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  she  seems  to 
have  credited  these  professions.§  ,  But,  instead  of  discontinuity  the  nego- 
tiation, he  renewed  it  with  greater  vigour,  and  admitted  into  it  new  asso- 
ciates. Among  these  was  the  regent  of  Scotland.  He  had  given  great 
offence  to  Norfolk,  by  his  public  accusation  of  the  queen,  in  breach  of  the 
concert  into  which  he  had  entered  at  York.  He  was  then  ready  to  return 
into  Scotland.  The  influence  of  the  duke  in  Ihe  north  of  England  was 
great.  The  earls  of  Northumberfand  and  Westmorland,  the  most  powerful 
Dohlemen  in  that  part  of  the  kir^om,  threatened  to  revei^e  upon  the 
r^ent  the  injuries  which  be  had  done  his  sovereign.  Murray,  in  order  to 
secure  a  safe  return  into  Scotland,  addressed  himself  to  Norfolk ;  and  after 
some  apology  for  his  past  conduct,  he  insinuated  that  the  duke's  scheme  of 
marrying  the  queen  his  sister  was  no  less  acceptable  to  him  than  beneficial 
to  both  Kingdoms,  and  that  be  would  concur  with  the  utmost  ardour  in 
promoting  so  desirable  an  event.lj  Norfolk  heard  him  with  the  credulity 
natural  'to  those  who  are  passionately  bent  upon  any  design     Ih  wrote  to 

*  SpoBwoni,  230. 

t  Simuw.aai.  In  a  privy caun^il,  haici  July  30,  isao,  tills  rleuuuid  was  eonsitlKrei;  end,  of 
fltly-€in0  meruhers  preaent.  only  seven  voled  to  comply  wiUi  ^e  queeu'B  Tequest,    ItccordB  PriT 
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Ihe  two  earis  to  desist  from  any  hostile  attempt  against  Murray',  and  to  that 
he  owed  his  passage  through  the  northern  counties  without  cflsturbance, 

Encouiagea  by  his  success  id  gainii^  the  regent,  he  nest  attempted  to 
draw  the  English  nobles  to  approve  Bis  design.  The  nation  began  to 
despair  of  Enzabeth's  marrying.  Her  jealousy  kept  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  succession  undecided.  The  memorj  of  the  civil 
wars  which  had  desolated  England  for  more  than  a  century,  on  account  ol 
the  disputed  titles  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  still  recent. 
Alir;ost  all  the  ancient  nobility  had  |>erished,  and  the  nation  itself  had  beeo 
brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction  in  thai  unhappy  contest.  The  Scottish 
queen,  though  ber  right  of  succession  was  generally  held  to  be  undoubted, 
might  meet  with  formidable  competitors.  She  niight  marry  a  foreign  and 
a  popish  prince,  and  brings  both  iftevty  and  religion  into  danger.  Bui,  by 
marrying  her  to  an  Englishman,  a  zealous  protestant,  the  most  powerful 
and  most  universally  beloved  of  all  the  nobili^,  an  efTecfuai  remedy  seemed 
to  be  provided  against  all  tbeae  evils.  The  greater  part  of  the  peers,  either 
directlyortacit!y,approvedofit,as  a  salutary  prcject.  The  earls  of  Arundel, 
Pembroke,  Leicester,  and  lord  Lumley,  subscribed  a  letter  to  the  Scottish 

Sieen,  written  witli  Leicester's  hand,  in  which  they  wannly  recommended 
e  match,  but  insisted,  by  way  of  preliminary,  on  Mary  s  promise,  that 
she  should  attempt  nothing,  in  consequence  of  her  pretensions  to  the  Em;- 
lisb  crown,  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth,  or  to  her  posterity;  that  she  should 
consent  to  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  tbe  two  kin^oms ; 
that  she  should  contivm  the  present  establishment  of  religion  in  Scotland, 
and  receive  into  favour  such  of  her  subjects  as  had  appeared  in  arms 
against  her.  Upon  her  ^reeitg  to  the  marriage  and  ratifying  these  articles, 
they  engaged  that  Ihe  English  nobl     w    !d     t     ly  it'  gher 

immediately  to  her  own  throne,  bt      se        c-'"-     .i,.rp-Tj:_ 
reversion.    Mary  readily  conse  t  d  I      II    r 
second,  with  regard  to  which  sh    d         d  d 
ancient  ally  iheTrench  kin^.* 

The  whole  of  Ihis  negotiation     as     d 
belh.    Her  jealousy  of  the  Scot    h  q  t 

be  expected  that  she  would  will  ngly 
so  visibly  to  save  the  reputation       d  t  i 

But,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  con    a  I 

steps  without  her  knowledge  c  Id  b  dij  I 
while  every  person  concerned,  M  ly 

clared,  that  nothing  should  be  c  1  d  d  ll 
the  duty  and  allegiance  of  subje  1  m  d  t 
greater  part  of  tbe  nobles  regard  d  th  m  tt 
conducted  the  intrigue  had  furth        dm      d 

the  advantages  which Maiy  would    b       by  L     .      ._,.    ,    ^.         

certain ;  and  ^e  execution  of  the  promises  which  she  came  under,  to  be 
distant  and  uncertain.  They  had  earl^  communicated  their  scheme  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spwn,  and  obtained  their  approbation.t  A  treaty 
concerning  which  the^  consulted  foreign  princes,  while  they  concealed  il 
from  their  own  sovereign,  could  not  be  deemed  innocent.  They  hoped, 
however,  that  Ihe  union  of  such  a  number  of  tbe  chief  persons  in  the 
kii^dom  would  render  it  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  comply ;  diey  flattered 
themselves  that  a  combination  so  sfroi^  would  be  altogether  irresistible  ; 
and  such  was  their  confidence  of  success,  that  when  a  plan  was  concerted 
in  the  north  of  England  for  rescuing  Mary  out  of  the  hands  of  her  keepers, 
Norfolk,  who  was  afraid  that  if  she  recovered  her  liberty  her  sentiments 
in  his  favour  might  change,  used  all  his  interest  to  dissuade  the  conspiratoa 
from  attemptii^  it, J 
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In  this  situalion  did  the  affair  remain,  when  Lord  Boyd  arrived  from 
E^land ;  and,  besides  the  letters  which  he  produced  publiclj,  brought 
others  in  ciphers  from  Norfolk  and  Throkmorlon,  to  (be  regent,  and  to 
Maitlaod,  These  were  full  of  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  All  the  nobles 
of  England  concurred,  said  they,  in  favouring  the  design.  Every  prelimi- 
nary was  adjusted ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  a  scheme  so  deep  laid,  con- 
ducted with  so  much  ar^  and  supporled  botb  by  power  and  by  numbers, 
could  miscarry,  or  be  defeated  in  the  execulion.  "Nothing  was  now  wanting 
but  the  concludit^  ceremony.  It  depended  on  the  regent  to  hasten  that, 
by  procuring  a  sentence  of  divorce,  which  would  remove  the  only  obstacle 
that  stood  in  the  way.  This  was  expected  of  him,  in  consequence  ol  his 
promise  to  Norfolk ;  and  if  he  regarded  either  his  interest  or  his  fame,  or 
even  his  safety,  he  would  not  fail  to  fullil  these  eng^ements.* 

But  the  regent  was  now  in  very  different  circumstances  from  those  which 
had  formerly  induced  him  to  affect  an  approbation  of  Norfolk's  schemes. 
He  saw  that  the  downfall  of  his  own  power  must  be  the  first  consequence 
of  the  duke's  success ;  and  if  the  queen,  who  considered  him  as  the  chiei 
author  of  all  her  misfortunes,  should  recover  her  ancient  authority,  he  could 
never  expect  favour,  nor  scarce  ho{)e  for  impunity.  No  wonder  he  declined 
a  step  so  fatal  to  himself,  and  which  would  have  established  the  grandeur 
of  another  on  the  ruins  of  his  own.  This  refusal  occasioned  a  delay. 
But,  as  every  other  circumstance  was  settled,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  in  the 
name  of  his  mistress,  and  the  duke,  in  person,  declared,  in  presence  of  the 
French  ambassador,  their  mutual  consent  fo  the  marriage,  and  a  contract 
to  this  purpose  was  signed,  and  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  ambassador.t 

The  intrigue  was  now  in  so  many  hands,  that  it  could  not  long  remain 
a  secret.  It  began  to  he  whispered  at  court ;  and  Elizabeth  calling  the 
duke  into  ber  presence  [Aug.  13],  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  at  his 
conduct,  and  cnaiged  him  lb  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  prosecuting  such  a 
dangerous  design.  Soon  after  Leicester,  who  perhaps  had  countenanced 
the  project  with  no  other  intention,  revealed  all  the  circumstances  of 
it  to  the  queen,  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throkmorlon,  were 
confined  and  examined.  Mary  was  watched  more  narrowly  than  ever ; 
and  Hastii^s,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  pretended  to  dispute  with  the 
Scottish  queen  her  tight  to  the  succession,  being  joined  in  commission  with 
Shrewsbury,  rendered  her  imprisonment  more  intolerable  by  the  excess 
of  his  vigilance  and  rigour  .J  The  Scotiish  regent,  threatened  with  Eliza- 
beth's displeasure,  meanly  betrajed  the  duke ;  put  his  letters  into  her 
bands,  and  furnished  all  the  intell^ence  in  his  power.^  The  duke  himself 
retired  first  to  Howard  House,  and  then,  in  contempt  of  the  summons  to 
appear  before  the  privy  council,  fled  !o  his  seat  in  Norfolk.  Intimidated 
by  the  imprisonment  of  his  aaaociafes  J  coldly  received  by  his  friends  in  that 
county ;  unprepared  for  a  rebellion ;  and  unwilling  perhaps  to  rebel ;  he 
hesitated  for  some  davs,  and  at  last  obeyed  a  second  call,  and  repaired  to 
Windsor  [Oct.  3],  He  was  first  kept  as  a  prisoner  in  a  private  house,  and 
then  sent  fo  the  tower.  Alter  being  confined  there  upwari^  of  nine  months, 
he  was  released  upon  his  bumble  submission  to  Elizabeth,  givii^  her  a 
promise,  on  bis  allegiance,  to  hold  no  further  correspondence  with  the 
queenof  Scots.!!  During  the  pn^ress  of  Norfolk's  negotiations,  the  queen's 
partisans  in  Scotland,  who  made  no  doubt  of  their  issuing  in  her  restoration 
to  the  throne,  with  an  bcrease  of  authority,  were  wonderfully  elevated. 
Maitland  was  the  soul  of  that  party,  and  the  person  whose  activity  and 
ability  the  regent  chiefly  dreaded.  He  had  laid  the  plan  of  that  intrigue 
which  had  kindled  such  combustion  in  England.  He  continued  to  foment 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  in  Scotland,  and  had  seduced  from  the  regent  lord 
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Home,  Kirksldy,  and  several  of  his  former  associates.  While  he  enjoyed 
liberal  the  regent  could  not  reckon  his  own  power  secure.  For  this 
reason,  haviig  by  an  artifice  allured  Maitknd  lo  RtirliiK,  he  employed 
Captain  Crawford,  one  of  his  creatures,  to  accuse  him  of  oeing  accessary 
to  the  murder  of  the  king;  and  under  that  pretence  he  was  arrested  and 
carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  He  would  soon  have  been  brought  to 
trial,  but  was  saved  by  the  friendship  of  Kirkaldy,  governor  of  the  castle, 
who,  by  pretending  a  wairant  for  that  purpose  from  the  regent,  got  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whose  care  he  was  committed,  and  con- 
ducted him  into  Ihe  castle,  which  from  that  time  was  entirely  under  Mait- 
land'a  command.*  The  loss  of  a  place  of  so  much  importance,  and  the 
defection  of  a  man  so  eminent  for  militaiy  skill  as  Kirkaldy,  brought  the 
regent  into  some  disreputation,  for  which,  however,  the  success  of  his  ally 
Elizabeth,  about  this  time,  abundantly  compensated. 

The  intrigue  carried  on  for  restoring  Ihe  Scottish  queen  to  liberty  having 
been  discovered  and  disappointed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  the  same  pur- 
pose by  force  of  arms  ;  but  the  issue  of  it  was  not  more  fortunate.  The 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  though  little  distinguished 
by  their  personal  abilities,  were  two  of  the  most  ancient  and  x»Owerfu]  of 
t&e  English  peers.  Their  estates  in  the  northern  counties  were  great,  and 
they  possessed  that  influence  over  Ihe  inhabitants,  which  was  hereditary 
in  (he  popular  and  martial  families  of  Percy  and  of  Nevil.  They  were 
both  attached  to  the  popish  religion,  and  discontented  with  the  court, 
where  new  men  and  a  new  system  prevailed.  Ever  since  Mary's  arrival 
In  England,  they  had  warmly  espoused  her  interest ;  and  zeal  for  popery, 
opposition  to  the  court,  and  commiseration  of  her  sufferings,  had  engaged 
them  in  different  plots  for  her  relief.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of 
her  keeper,  they  held  a  dose  correspondence  with  her,  and  communicated 
to  her  all  their  designs.!  They  were  privy  lo  Norfolk's  schemes  ;  but  the 
caution  with  which  ne  proceeded  did  not  suit  their  ardour  and  impetuosity. 
The  liberty  of  the  Scottish  queen  wag  not  their  sole  object.  They  aimed 
at  bringing  about  a  chaise  in  the  religion,  and  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  For  this  reason  they  solicited  the  aid  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  the  avowed  and  zealous  patron  of^popery  in  that  age.  Nothirg 
could  be  more  delightful  to  the  restless  spirit  of  Philip,  or  more  necessary 
towards  facilitalii^  his  schemes  in  the  Netherlands  Ihan  the  involving 
England  in  the  confusion  and  miseries  of  a  civil  war.  The  duke  of  Alva, 
by  nis  direction,  encouraged  the  two  earls,  and  promised,  as  soon  as  they 
either  took  the  field  with  their  forces,  or  surprised  any  place  of  strei^tb, 
or  rescued  the  queen  of  Scots,  that  he  would  supply  them  both  with 
money  and  a  strong  body  of  troops.  La  Molhe,  the  governor  of  Dunkkk, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  sounded  the  ports  where  it  would  be  most 
proper  to  land.  And  ChiapinI  Vilelli,  one  of  Alva's  ablest  officers,  was 
despatched  into  England,  on  pretence  of  settling  some  commercial  differ- 
ences between  the  two  nations ;  but  in  reality  that  the  rebels  might  be  sure 
of  a  leader  of  experience  as  soon  as  they  ventured  to  take  arms.j; 

The  conduct  of  this  negotiation  occasioned  many  meetings  and  mes- 
sages between  the  two  earls.  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  these ;  and 
though  die  suspected  nothing  of  their  real  design,  she  concluded  that  Ihey 
were  among  the  number  of  Norfolk's  confidants.  They  were  summoned, 
for  this  reason,  to  repair  to  court.  Conscious  of  guilt,  and  afraid  of  discovery, 
they  delayed  givirK  obedience.  A  second  and  more  peremptory  order 
was  issued  [Nov.  9].  This  they  could  not  decline,  without  shaking  ofl 
their  allegiance  ;  and,  as  no  time  was  left  for  deliberation,  they  instantly 
«ected  their  standard  against  their  sovereign.    The  re-establisbing  the, 
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Cailiolic  religion ;  the  seltling  the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown  ;  the 
defence  of  the  ancient  nobihty;  were  the  molives  which  they  alleged  to 
justify  their  rebellion.*  Many  of  the  lower  people  flocked  to  them  with  such 
aims  as  they  could  procure  ;  and,  had  the  capacity  of  their  leaders  been 
in  any  degree  equal  to  the  enterprise,  it  must  have  soon  grown  to  be 
extremely  formidable.  Elizabeth  acted  with  prudence  and  vigour,  and 
was  served  by  her  subjects  wilh  Jidelitf  and  ardour.  On  the  lirst  rumour 
of  an  insuireciion,  Mavy  was  remoTed  to  Coventry,  a  place  of  slrei^th, 
whidi  could  not  be  taken  without  a  regular  sie^e ;  a  detachment  of  the 
rebels,  which  was  sent  to  rescue  her,  returned  without  success.  Troops 
were  assembled  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  as  they  advanced,  the 
malecoatents  retired.  Id  their  retreat  their  numbers  dwindled  awaj^  and 
their  spirits  sunk.  Despair  and  uncertainly  whither  to  direct  (heir  tiight, 
kept  together  for  some  tirae  a  small  body  of  them  among  the  mountains 
of  NorSiumberlaad ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  disperse,  and  the 
chieis  took  refuge  among  the  Scottish  borderers  [Dec,  21].  The  two  earls, 
together  with  the  countess  of  Northumberland,  wandering  for  some  days 
in  the  wastes  of  Liddisdale,  were  plundered  by  the  banditti,  exposed  to 
the  rigour  of  the  seasm,  and  left  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
Westmorland  was.  concealed  by  Scott  of  Buccleugh  and  Ker  of  Feniiherst, 
and  afterwards  conveyed  into  the  Netherlands.  Northumberland  was 
seized  by  the  regent,  who  had  marched  with  some  troops  towards  the 
borders,  to  prevent  any  impression  the  rebels  mighi  make  on  those  mutinous 
provinces.f 

Amidst  so  many  surprising:  events,  the  affairs  of  the  church,  for  two 
years,  have  almost  escaped  our  notice.  Its  general  assemblies  were  held 
regularly;  but  no  business  of  much  importance  employed  their  attention. 
As  the  number  of  the  protestant  cleigy  daily  increased,  the  deficiency  of 
the  funds  set  apart  for  their  subsistence  became  greater,  and  was  more 
sensibly  felt.  Many  efforts  were  made  towards  recovering  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  church,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  was  possessed  by  the 
popish  incumbents,  a  race  of  men  who  were  now  not  only  useless  but 
burdensome  to  the  nation.  But  though  the  manner  in  which  the  regent 
received  the  addresses  and  complaints  of  the  general  assemblies  was  very 
different  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  do  effectual  remedy 
was  provided ;  and  while  they  suffered  intolerable  oppression,  and  groaned 
under  extreme  poverty,  fair  words  and  liberal  promises  were  all  they 
were  able  to  obtain.| 

Elizabeth  now  began  to  be  weary  of  keeping  such  a  prisoner  as  the 
queen  of  Scots,  During  the  former  year,  the  tranquillity  of  her  govern- 
ment had  been  disturbed,  first  by  a  secret  combination  of  some  of  her 
nobles,  then  bv  Ihe^rebellion  of  others ;  and  she  often  declared,  not  without 
reason,  that  Mary  was  the  hidden  cause  of  both.  Many  of  her  own  subjects 
favoured  or  pitied  the  captive  queen  ;  the  Roman  catholic  princes  on  the 
continent  were  warmly  interested  in  her  cause.  The  detaining  her  any 
longer  in  England,  she  foresaw,  would  be  made  the  pretext  or  occasion  of 
perpetual  canals  and  insurrections  among  the  former ;  and  might  espose 
her  to.  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  latter,  Sbe  resolved,  therefore,  to  give 
up  Mary  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  afier  stipulatii^  with  him,  not  only 
that  her  days  should  not  be  cut  short,  either  by  a  judicial  sentence  or  by 
secret  violence,  but  that  she  should  be  treated  in  a  manner  suited  to  her 
rank  ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  his  observance  of  this,  sbe  required  that  six 
of  the  chief  noblemen  in  the  kingdom  should  be  sent  into  England  as 
hostages.§  With  respect  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  queen,  she  reiied  on 
Murray's  vigilance,  whose  security,  no  less  than  her  own,  depended  on 
preventii-g  Mary  from  re-ascending  the  throne.    The  negotiation  for  this 
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purpose  was  carried  some  length,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  bishop  of  Boss,  who,  ic^ether  with  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors, remonstrated  against  the  infamy  of  such  an  action,  and  represented  the 
Eurrenderine;  the  queen  to  her  rebellious  subjects  to  be  the  same  thins  as  if 
Elizabeth  should,  by  her  own  authority,  condemn  her  lo  instant  death. 
This  procured  a  delay ;  and  the  murder  of  Ihe  regent  prevented  the  revival 
of  that  design,* 

Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  person  who  commitfed  this  bar- 
barous action.  He  had  been  condemned  to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Langside,  as  I  have  already  related,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  r^ent's 
clemency.  But  part  of  his  estate  had  been  bestowed  upon  one  of  the 
regent's  favourites,  who  seized  his  house,  and  turned  out  his  wife  naked, 
in  a  cold  night,  info  the  open  fields,  where,  before  nest  morning,  she 
became  furiously  mad.  This  iigury  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  him 
than  the  benefit  which  he  had  received,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed 
to  be  revenged  upon  the  r^ent.  Parly-rage  strengthened  and  inflamed  his 
private  resentment.    His  kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons,  applauded  the  enter- 

Erise,  The  maxims  of  that  age  justified  (be  most  desperate  couree  which 
B  could  lake  to  obtain  vengeance.  He  followed  the  r^nt  for  some  time, 
and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow.  He  resolved  at  last  to 
wait  till  his  enemy  sLould  arrive  at  Linlithgow,  through  which  he  was  to 
pass  in  his  way  from  Stirlii^  to  Edinburgh,  '  He  look  his  stand  in  a  wooden 
gallery,  which  had  a  window  towards  the  streets ;  spread  a  feather  bed  on 
the  floor,  to  hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet  from  being  heard  ;  hui^  up  a  black 
cloth  behind  him,  that  his  shadow  might  not  be  observed  from  without,; 
and  after  all  this  preparation  calmly  expected  the  regent's  approach,  who 
had  lodged  during  me  nieht  in  a  part  of  the  town  not  far  distant.  Some 
indistinct  information  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him  bad  been  con- 
veyed lo  the  regent,  and  he  paid  so  much  regard  lo  it  that  he  resolved  to 
return  by  the  same  gate  through  which  he  had  entered,  and  to  fetch  a  com- 

Eass  round  the  town.  But  as  the  crowd  about  the  gate  was  great,  and  he 
imself  unacquainted  with  fear,  be  proceeded  directly  along  the  street ; 
and,  the  fbroi^  of  the  people  obliging  him  to  move  verjf  slowly,  gave  the 
assassin  lime  to  take  so  true  an  aim,  that  he  shot  him  with  a  single  bullet 
through  the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  and  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman 
who  rode  on  his  other  side.  His  followers  instantly  endeavoured  to  break 
into  the  house  whence  Ihe  blow  had  come,  but  they  found  the  door  strongly 
barricaded ;  and  before  it  could  be  foreed  open,  Hamilton  liad  mounted  a 
fleet  horse,  which  stood  ready  for  him  at  a  back  passage,  and  was  got  far 
beyond  their  reach.    The  regent  died  the  same  night  oT  his  wound.f 

There  is  no  person  in  that  age  about  whom  historians  have  been  more 
divided,  or  whose  character  has  been  drawn  in  such  opposite  colours. 
Personal  intrepidity,  military  skill,  sagacity,  and  vigour  in  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  affaiis,  are  virtues  which  even  his  enemies  allowed  him  lo  have 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  moral  qualifies  are  more  dubious, 
and  ought  neither  to  be  praised  nor  censured  without  great  reserve,  and 
many  distinctions.  In  a  fierce  age  be  was  capable  of  using  victory  with 
humanity,  and  of  treating  the  vanquished  with  moderation.  A  patron  of 
learning,  which,  among'  martial  nobles,  was  either  unknown  or  despised. 
Zealous  for  religion,  to  a  degree  which  distii^uished  him  even  at  a  time 
when  professions  of  that  kind  were  net  uncommon.  His  confidence  in  his 
friends  was  extreme,  and  inferioronly  to  his  liberally  towards  them,  which 
knew  no  bounds.  A  disinterested  passion  for  the  liberty  of  bis  country, 
prompted  him  [o  oppose  the  pernicious  system  which  the  princes  of  Lor- 
rain  had  obliged  llie  queen-mother  to  pursue.  On  Mary's  return  into 
Scotland,  he  served  her  with  a  zeal  and  affection,  to  which  he  sacrificed 
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the  Inendship  of  those  who  were  most  attached  lo  his  person.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  nis  arabicion  was  immoderate ;  aod  events  ha{>pened  that 
opened  to  him  vast  projects,  which  allured  his  enterprising  geoius,  and  ied 
hira  to  actions  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  subject.  His  treatment  of  the 
queen,  to  whose  bounty  he  was  so  much  indebted,  was  unbratherly  and 
ui^ratefut.  The  dependence  on  Elizabeth,  under  which  he  brought 
Scotland,  was  disgraceful  to  the  nation.  He  deceived  and  betrayed  Nor- 
folk with  a  baseness  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour.  His  elevation  lo  such 
unexpected  dignity  inspired  him  with  new  passions,  ivilh  haughtiness  and 
reserve ;  and  instead  of  his  natural  manner,  which  was  blunt  and  open,  be 
affected  the  arts  of  dissimulation  and  refinement.  Fond,  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  of  flattery,  and  impatient  of  advice,  his  creatures,  by  soothii^ 
bis  vanity,  led  him  astray,  while  his  ancient  friends  stood  at  a  distance,  and 
predicted  his  approaching  fall.  But  amidst  the  turbulence  and  confusion 
of  that  factious  period,  be  dispensed  justice  with  so  much  impartiality,  he 
repressed  tbe  licentious  borderers  with  so  mucli  courage,  and  established 
such  uncommon  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  counln",  that  his  administration 
was  extremely  popular,  and  he  was  long  and  affectionately  remembered 
among  the  commons,  by  the  name  of  the  good  regent. 


BOOK  VI. 


1570.]  The  unexpected  blow,  by  which  the  regent  was  cut  qG,  sfrucK 
the  king's  party  with  the  utmost  consternation.  Elizabeth  bewailed  hia 
death  as  the  most  fatal  disaster  which  could  have  befallen  her  kinsdom  ; 
and  was  inconsolable  to  a  degree  that  little  suited  her  dignity.  Mary's 
adherents  esulted,  as  if  now  her  restoration  were  not  only  certain,  but  near 
at  hand.  The  infamy  of  the  crime  naturally  fell  on  those  who  expressed 
such  indecent  joy  at  tbe  commission  of  it :  and,  as  the  assas.sin  made  his 
escape  <m  a  hoi'se  which  beloriged  to  lord  Claud  Hamilton,  and  fled 
directly  to  Hamilton,  wheie  he  was  received  in  triumph,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  regent  had  fallen  a  sacriiice  lo  the  resentment  of  the  queen's  party, 
rather  than  to  the  revenge  ofaprivatp  man.  On  the  dayafter  the  murder, 
Scott  of  Buccleugh,  and  Ker  of  Ferniheist,  both  zealous  abetters  of  the 
queen's  cause,  entered  England  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  plundered  and 
burned  the  countiy,  the  inhabitants  of  which  expected  no  such  oulrage. 
If  the  regent  had  been  alive,  they  would  scarce  have  ventured  on  such  an 
irregular  incursion,  nor  could  it  well  have  happened  so  soon  after  his 
deafli,  unless  they  had  been  privy  to  the  crime. 

This  was  not  the  only  irregularity  to  which  the  anarchy  that  followed  the 
r^ent's  death  gave  occasion,  Durii^  such  general  confusion,  men  hoped 
for  universal  impunity,  and  broke  out  into  excesses  of  every  kind.  As  it 
was  impossible  to  restrain  these  without  a  settled  form  of  government,  a 
convention  of  tbe  nobles  was  held,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the 
election  of  a  regent  [Feb,  12].  The  queen's  adherents  refused  to  be  pre- 
sent at  ^le  meeting,  and  protested  against  ils  proceedings.  The  king's 
own  parly  was  irresolute,  and  divided  in  opinion,  Mailland,  whom  iCir- 
kaldyhad  set  at  liberty,  and  who  obtained  from  the  nobles  then  assembled 
a  declaration  acquittirffi  him  of  the  crime  which  had  been  laid  to  his  chaige, 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  coalition  of  the  two  parties,  by  proposing  to 
admit  the  queen  to  the  joint  administration  of  government  with  her  son. 
Elizabeth,  adhering  to  her  ancient  system  with  regard  to  Scottish  affairs, 
laboured,  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  Maiy's  friends,*  to  multiply 
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and  to  perpetuate  the  factions  whicb  lore  in  pieces  the  kingdom.  Ran- 
dolph, whom  she  despatched  into  Scotland  on  the  first  news  ol  the  regent's 
death,  and  who  was  her  usual  agent  for  such  serticesj  found  all  parties  so 
exasperated  by  mutual  injuries,  and  so  full  of  irreconcilable  rancour,  that  it 
costliim  little  trouble  to  inflame  their  animosity.  The  convention  broke 
up  without  coming  to  an;^  agreement ;  and  a  new  meetii^,  to  which  Ihe 
cobles  of  all  parties  were  invited,  was  appointed  on  the  1st  of  May.* 

Meantime,  Maillaod  and  Kirkaldy,  who  still  continued  to  acknowledge 
Ihe  kii^s  authority,  were  at  the  utmost  pains  to  restore  some  degree  of 
barcnony  among  their  counliyraen.  They  procured  for  this  purpose  an 
aDiicable  conference  among  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions.  £ut  while  the 
one  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  queen,  as  the  only  thing  whch  could 
re-establish  the  public  tranquillity;  wliile  the  other  esteemed  the  king's 
aulhoritj'  lo  be  so  sacred  that  it  was  on  no  account  to  be  called  in  question 
or  impaired ;  and  neither  of  them  would  recede  in  the  least  point  from 
iheiropinions,  they  separated  without  any  prospect  of  concord..  Both  were 
rendered  more  averse  from  reconcilement,  by  the  hope  of  foreign  aid. 
An  envoy  arrived  from  France  with  promises  of  powerful  succour  to  the 
queen's  adherents ;  and,  as  the  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom  seemed  lo  be 
on  Ihe  point  of  terminating  in  peace,  it  was  expected  that  Charles  would 
soon  be  at  liberty  to  fulfil  what  he  promised.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earl 
of  Sussex  was  assembling  a  powerful  array  on  the  borders,  and  its  opera- 
tions could  not  fail  of  adding  spirit  and  strength  lothe  king's  pailj.t 

Though  the  attempt  towards  a  coalition  of  the  factions  proved  ineffec- 
tual, it  contributed  somewhat  lo  moderate  or  suspend  theirragej  but  ihey 
soon  began  to  act  with  their  usual  violence,  Morton,  the  most  vigilant  and 
able  leader  on  the  king's  side,  solicited  Elizabeth  to  interpose,  without 
delay,  for  the  safety  of  a  party  so  devoted  lo  her  interest,  and  which  stood 
so  much  in  need  of  her  assistance.  The  chiefs  of  the  queen's  faction, 
assembling  at  Linlithgow  [April  10],  marched  thence  to  Edinbuigh ;  and 
Kirkaldy,  who  was  both  governor  of  the  castle  and  provost  of  the  town, 
prevailed  on  the  citizens,  though  with  some  difliculty,  to  admit  them 
within  the  gates.  Together  with  Kirkaldy,  the  earl  ol  Athole  and  Mait- 
land  acceded  almost  openly  to  their  party ;  and  the  duke  and  lord  Mer- 
ries, having  recovered  liberty  by  Kirkaldy's  favour,  resumed  the  places 
which  they  had  formerly  held  in  their  councils.  Encouraged  by  the 
acquisition  of  persons  so  illustrious  by  their  birth,  and  so  eminent  for  their 
abilities,  they  published  a  proclamation,  declaring  their  intention  to  sup- 

Sort  the  queen  s  authority,  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  leave  Ihe  city 
olbre  the  meeting  of  the  approaching  convention,  in  which,  by  their  num- 
bers and  influence,  they  did  not  doubt  of  securing  a  majority  of  voices  on 
their  side  .J 

At  the  same  time  they  had  formed  a  design  of  kindling  war  between 
Ihe  two  kingdoms.  If  they  could  ei^age  them  in  hosfililies,  and  revive 
their  ancient  emulation  and  antipathy,  tney  hoped  not  only  to  dissolve  a 
confederacy  of  great  advantage  to  the  king's  cause,  but  lo  reconcile  their 
countrymen  to  the  queen,  Elizabeth's  natural  and  most  dangerous  rival. 
With  this  view  they  had,  immediately  after  the  murder  otthe  regent, 
prompted  Scott  and  Ker  to  commence  liostililies,  and  had  since  instigated 
them  lo  continue  and  extend  their  depredations.  As  Elizabeth  foresaw, 
on  the  one  band,  the  dai^erous  consequences  of  rendering  this  a  national 
quarrel ;  and  resolved,  on  the  other,  not  to  suffer  such  an  insult  on  her 
government  to  pass  with  impunity;  she  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
that  she  iinouted.  the  outrages  which  had  been  committed  on  the  borders 
not  to  thu  ^x>lti3h  nation,  but  to  a  few  desperate  and  ill  designing:  persons ; 
that  with  the  former  she  was  resolved  to  maintain  an  inviolable  iriendship. 
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whereas  the  duty  which  she  owed  to  her  own  subjects  obliged  her  to 
chastise  the  licentiousness  of  the  latter.*  Sussex  and  Scrope  accOTdiwgly 
entered  Scutlaod,  the  one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  west  borders,  and 
laid  waste  the  adjacent  countries  with  fire  and  sword.T  Fame  magnified 
the  number  and  progress  of  their  troojjs ;  and  Mary's  adlierents.not  think- 
"~2;  themselves  safe  m  Edinbura;h,  the  inhabitants  whereof  were  it!  affected 


o  their  cause,  retired  to  Linlithgow  [April  28],  There,  by  a  piublic  pro- 
Jamatlon,  they  asserted  the  queen's  authority,  and  forbad  eivi  "  '  "' 
ence  to  any  but  the  duke,  or  the  earls  of  Aigyll  and  Huntfy,  i 


had  constituted  her  lieutenants  in  the  kingdom. 

The  nobles,  w!io  continued  faithful  to  the  king,  though  considerably 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  so  many  of  their  friends,  assembled  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  day  appointed.  They  issued  a  counter  proclamation, 
declaring  such  as  appeared  for  the  queen  enemies  of  their  country;  and 
charging  them  with  the  murder  both  of  the  late  king  and  of  the  regent 
[May  ij.  They  could  not,  however,  presume  so  much  on  Iheir  own 
strength  as  to  venture  either  to  elect  a  regent,  or  to  take  the  field  against 
(he  queen's  party ;  but  (he  assistance  which  Ihey  received  from  Elizabeth 
enabled  them  to  do  both.  By  her  order  sir  Wdliam  Drury  marched  into 
Scotland  with  a  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse ;  the  kind's  adherents 
joined  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops;  and  advancing  towards 
Glasgow,  where  iha  adverse  party  had  already  be^un  hostilities  bv  attack- 
ing 9ie  castle,  they  forced  them  to  retire,  plundered  the  neigiibouring 
countiy,  which  belonged  to  the  Hamiltons,  and  after  seizing  some  of  their 
castles,  and  razing  others,  relumed  to  Edinbui^h. 

Under  Drury's  protection  the  ear!  of  Lennox  returned  into  Scotland. 
It  was  natural  to  commit  the  government  of  the  kir^dom  to  him  during  the 
minority  of  his  grandson.  His  illustrious  birth,  and  alliance  with  the  royal 
family  of  Engfind  as  well  as  of  Scotland,  rendered  him  worthy  of  that 
honour.  His  resentment  against  Mary  being  implacable,  and  his  estate 
lying  in  England,  and  his  family  residing  therej  Elizabelii  considered  him 
as  a  man  who,  both  from  inclination  and  from  mterest,  would  act  in  con- 
cert with  her,  and  ardently  wished  that  he  might  succeed  Murray  in  the 
office  of  regent.  But,  on  many  accounts,  she  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
discover  her  own  sentiments,  or  to  favour  his  pretensions  loo  openly.  The 
civil  wars  in  France,  which  had  been  excited  partly  by  real  and  partly  by 
pretended  zeal  for  religion,  and  carried  on  with  a  fierceness  that  did  it  real 
dishonour,  appeared  now  to  be  on  the  point  of  comii^  to  an  issue  ;  and 
after  shedding  the  best  blood  and  wastii^  the  richest  provinces  in  the  king- 
dom, both  parties  desired  peace  with  an  ardour  that  facilitated  the  nego- 
tiations which  were  carrying  on  for  that  purpose.  Charles  IX.  was  known 
to  be  a  passionate  admirer  of  Mary's  beauty.  Nor  could  he  in  honour 
suffer  a  queen  of  France,  and  (he  mostancient  ally  of  his  crown,  to  languish 
in  berpresentcnie!  situation  without  attempting  lo  procure  her  relief.  He 
had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  wilh  remonstrating,  by  his 
ambassadors,  against  the  indipiity  with  which  she  had  been  treated.  But 
if  he  WMe  once  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  his  inclinations,  Elizabeth  would 
have  eferj^  thing  to  dread  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  and  the 
power  of  his  arms,  Ittherefore  became  necessary  for  her  to  act  with  some 
reserve,  and  not  to  appear  avowedly  to  countenance  the  choice  of  ardent, 
in  contempt  of  Mary  s  authority.  The  jealousy  and  prejudices  of  the 
Scots  required  no  less  man^ement.  Had  she  openly  supported  Lennox's 
claim  ;  had  she  recommended  him  to  the  convention,  as  trie  candidate  of 
whom  she  approved ;  this  might  have  roused  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
nobles,  and  by  too  plain  a  discovery  of  her  intention  she  might  have 
defeated  its  success.    For  these  reasons  she  hesitated  long,  and  retimed 
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ainhiguous  answers  lo  all  (he  hiessages  which  she  received  from  Ihe  king's 
party.  A  more  explicit  declaration  of  her  sentimeiits  was  at  last  obtained, 
and  an  event  of  an  extraordinary  nature  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  it.  Pope  Pius  V.  having  issued  a  bull,  whereby  he  excommunicated 
Elizabeth,  deprived  her  of  her  kiigdom,  and  absolved  her  subjects  from 
their  oa(h  of  alleg;iance,  Felton,  an  Englishman,  had  the  boldness  lo  affix  it 
on  the  ffales  of  the  bishop  of  London's  palace.  In  former  ^es  a  pope, 
moved  by  his  own  ambition,  or  pride,  or  bigotry,  denounced  this  fata!  sen- 
tence against  the  most  powerful  raonarchs ;  out  as  Ihe  authority  of  the  court 
of  Rome  was  nov^  less  r^arded,  its  pioceedit^  were  more  cautious;  and 
It  was  only  when  they  were  roused  by  some  powerful  prince  (hat  the 
thunders  of  the  church  were  ever  heard.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  imputed  this 
step  which  tlie  pope  had  taken,  to  a  combination  of  the  Roman  catholic 
princes  against  ner,  and  suspected  thai  some  plot  was  formed  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  queen.  In  that  event  she  knew  that  the  safety  of  her  own 
kingdom  depended  on  preservitK  her  influence  in  Scotland;  and  in  order 
to  strengthen  this  she  I'enewed  her  promises  of  jirotecting  the  king's  ad- 
herents, encours^ed  them  to  proceed  lo  the  election  of  a  regent,  and  even 
ventured  to  point  out  the  earl  of  Lennox  as  the  person  who  had  the  best 
title.  That  honour  was  accordirely  conferi'ed  upon  him  in  a  convention 
of  the  whole  party  held  on  the  I2th  of  July.* 

The  regent's  first  care  was  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  parliament, 
which  the  queen's  party  had  summoned  lo  convene  at  Linlithgow.  Having 
effected  Ihat,  he  marched  against  the  earl  of  Huntly,  Mary's  lieutenant  in 
the  north,  and  forced  the  garrison  which  he  had  placed  in  Brechin  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  Soon  after  he  made  himself  master  of  some  other 
castles.  Emboldened  by  this  successful  beginning  of  his  administration, 
as  well  as  by  the  appeaiance  of  a  considerable  arnw,  with  which  the  earl 
of  Sussex  hovered  on  the  borders,  he  deprived  Maitland  of  his  office  of 
secretary,  and  proclaimed  him,  Ihe  duke,  Huntly,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
queen's  party,  traitors  and  enemies  of  their  country .t 

In  this  desperate  situation  of  their  afi'aira,  Ihe  queen's  adherents  had 
recourse  to  the  king  of  Spain,J  with  whom  Mary  had  held  a  close  corres- 

Sondence  ever  since  her  confinement  in  Ersland.  They  prevailed  on  the 
ukeof  Alvato  send  two  of  his  officers  to  take  a  view  of  the  country,  and  to 
examine  its  coasts  and  harbours;  and  obtained  from  them  a  smaU  siipjily 
of  money  and  arms,  which  were  sent  to  the  earl  of  Huntly.§  But  this  aid, 
so  disproportionate  to  their  exigencies,  would  have  availed  tliem  little. 
They  were  indebted  for  their  safety  to  a  treat/  which  Elizabeth  was 
carrying  on,  under  colour  of  restoring  the  captive  queen  to  her  throne. 
The  first  steps  in  this  negotiation  had  been  taken  in  the  month  of  May; 
but  hitherto  little  progress  was  made  in  it.  The  peace  concluded  between 
the  Roman  catbofics  and  Hugonots  in  France,  and  ber  apprehensions  that 
Charles  would  interpose  with  vigour  in  behalf  of  his  sister-in-law,  quick- 
ened Elizabeth's  motions.  She  affecled  to  treat  her  prisoner  with  more 
indulgence,  she  listened  more  graciously  lo  the  solicitations  of  foreign 
ambassadors  in  her  favour,  and  seemed  fully  determined  to  replace  her  on 
the  throne  of  her  ancestors.    As  a  proof  of  her  sincerity,  she  laboured  to 

Erocure  a  cessation  of  arras  between  the  Iwo  conlendii^  factions  in  Scof- 
ind.  Lennox,  elated  with  the  good  fortune  which  bad  hitherto  attended 
his  administration,  and  flattering  himself  with  an  easy  triumph  over  enemies 
whose  estates  were  wasted,  and  their  forces  dispirited,  refused  for  some 
e  into  this  measure,     ll  was  not  safe  for  him,  however,  to  dis- 


pute the  will  of  his  protectress.    A  cessation  of  hMlilities  during  two 
months,  to  commence  on  the  third  of  September,  was  agreed  upon ;  and, 
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hemg  renewed  irom  time  to  time,  it  continued  IJll  (he  first  of  April  next 

Soon  after,  Elizabeth  deapafched  Cecil  and  sir  Walter  Mildmay  to  the 
queen  of  Scots.  The  AignHj  of  these  ambassadors,  the  former  her  prime 
minister,  the  latter  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  one  of  her  ablest  coun- 
sellors, convinced  all  parties  that  the  negotiation  was  serious,  and  tbe  hour 
of  Maiy's  liberty  was  now  approaching.  The  propositions  which  they 
made  to  her  were  advantageous  to  Elizabeth,  but  such  as  a  prince  in  Mary  s 
situation  had  reason  to  expect.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh; the  renouncing  any  pretensions  to  the  English  crown,  dnrii^ 
Elizabeth's  own  life,  or  that  of  her  posterity ;  the  adhering  to  the  alliance 
between  the  two  kingdoms;  the  pardoning  her  subjects  who  had  taken 
arms  against  her ;  and  her  promising  to  hold  no  correspondence,  and  to 
countenance  no  enterprise,  that  might  disturb  Elizabeth's  government; 
were  among  the  chief  articles.  By  way  of  securi^  for  tbe  accomplish- 
ment of  these,  they  demanded  that  some  persons  of  rank  should  be  given  as 
hostages,  that  the  prince  her  son  should  reside  in  England,  and  that  a  few 
castles  on  the  border  should  be  put  info  Elizabeth's  hands.  To  some  of 
these  propositions  Mary  consented;  some  she  endeavoured  to  mitig;ale.: 
and  offteTS  she  attempted  to  evade.  In  tbe  mean  lime,  she  transmitted 
copies  of  them  to  the  pope,  to  tbe  kii^s  of  France  and  Spain,  and  to  the 
duke  of  Alva.  She  insinuated,  that  without  some  timely  and  vigorous 
intefpositioo  in  her  behalf,  she  would  be  obliged  to  accept  of  these  hard 
conditions,  and  to  purchase  liberty  at  any  price.  But  the  pope  was  a  dis- 
tant and  feeble  ally,  and  byhis  great  e&rlsat  this  time  against  the  Turks, 
his  treasury  was  entirely  exhausted.  Charles  had  already  begun  to  medi- 
tate that  conspiracy  against  the  Hugonots,  which  marks  his  reign  with  such 
infamy ;  and  it  required  much  leisure  and  perfect  tranquillity  to  bring  that 
execrable  plan  to  maturity.  Philip  was  employed  in  fitting  out  that  fleet 
which  acquired  so  muchreoown  to  the  Christian  arms,  bv  the  victory  over 
the  infidels  at  Lepanto ;  the  Moors  in  Spain  threatened  an  insurrection : 
and  his  subjects  in  the  Netheriands_,  provoked  by  much  oppression  and 
many  indignities,  were  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion.  All  of  them,  for 
tliese  different  reasons,  advised  Mary,  without  depending  on  their  aid.  In 
conclude  the  treaty  on  the  best  terms  she  could  procure.? 

Mary  accordingly  consented  to  many  of  Elizabeth's  demands,  and  dis- 
covered a  facility  of  disposition  which  promised  still  further  concessions. 
But  no  concession  she  could  have  made  would  have  satisfied  Elizabeth, 
who,  in  sfiite  of  her  repealed  profe.ssions  of  sincerity  to  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  with  which  she  carried  on  the  treaty. 
had  no  other  object  in  it  than  to  amuse  Mary's  allies,  and  to  gain  time.J 
After  having  so  long  treated  a  queen,  who  fled  to  her  for  refuge,  in  so 
ui^enerous  a  manner,  she  could  not  now  dismiss  her  with  safety.  Under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  rigorous  confinement,  Mary  had  found  means  to 
excite  commotions  in  England  whicb  were  extremely  formidable.  What 
desperate  effects  of  her  just  resentment  m^ht  be  expected,  if  she  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  recovered  her  former  power  ?  WJiat  ei^agements  could 
bind  her  not  to  revenge  the  wrongs  which  she  had  suffered,  nor  to  take 
advantage  of  tlie  favourable  conjunctures  that  might  present  themselves  ? 
Was  it  possible  for  her  to  give  such  security  for  her  behaviour  in  times  to 
come,  as  might  remove  all  suspicions  and  fears  ?  And  was  there  not  good 
cause  to  conclude,  that  no  future  benefits  could  ever  obliterate  (be  memoiy 
of  past  injuries?  It  was  thus  Elizabeth  reasoned;  though  she  continued 
to  act  as  if  her  views  had  been  entirely  different.  She  appointed  seven  ot 
her  privy  counsellors  to  be  commissioners  for  settling  the  articles  of  the 
treaty ;  and  as  Mary  had  already  named  the  bi-sbops  of  Ross  and  Galloway, 
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and  Lord  LiyiiigstoD,  for  her  ambassadors,  she  required  the  regent  to 
empower  proper  persons  lo  appear  in  behalf  of  the  king.  The  earl  of 
Morton,  Pitcaim  abbot  of  Dumfermling,  and  sir  James  Macgil,  were  the  per  ■ 
«>ns  chosen  by  the  regent.  They  prepared  for  their  journey  as  slowly  as 
EKzaoeth  herself  could  have  wished  [Feb.  19,  1571].  At  lenglh  they 
snived  at  London,  and  met  the  commissioners  of  the  two  queens.  Mary  s 
ambassadors  discovered  the  sirorgest  inclinalion  to  comply  with  eveiy 
Ihing  that  ould  ren  o  e  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Ihcir 
mistress's  I  be  ty  But  whe  i  Morton  and  his  associates  were  called  upon 
lo  vindicate  tl  e  ondu  t  and  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  their  paity, 
they  bega  n  just  (i  a  o  of  their  trealment  of  the  queen,  lo  advance 
■such  maxims  on  en  ng  tie  limited  powers  of  princes,  and  the  natural  right 
of  subjects  to  esst  and  to  control  them,  as  were  extremely  shocking  to 
Elizabeth,  whose  ootons  of  regnal  prerogative,  as  has  been  formerly 
observed,  were  eryesalted.  With  regard  to  the  authority  which  the  king 
w>w  possessed,  they  declared  they  neither  had,  nor  could  possibly  receive, 
instructions  lo  consent  lo  any  treaty  that  tended  lo  subvert  or  even  to  impair 
■it  in  the  least  degree.*  Notlung  could  be  more  triflii^  and  ridiculous  than 
-such  a  reply  from  the  commissioners  of  the  king  of  Scots  lo  the  queen  of 

Ei^land.     His  party  depended  absolutely  on  her  protection ;  il  was  by 

persons  devoted  to  her  he  had  been  seated  on  the  throne,  and  to  her  power 
ne  owed  the  continuance  of  his  reign.  With  the  ulnnost  ease  she  could 
have  brought  them  to  hold  very  different  larKuage  ;  and  whatever  condi- 


,jpport  of  Mary  which  was  expected,  the  reply  made  by  Morton  [March 
24]  lu  n  shed  her  with  a  pretence  for  pulling  a  stop  to  the  negotiation, 
n(  1  the  regent  should  send  ambassadors  with  more  ample  powers.  Thus, 
afte  be  ng  amused  for  fen  months  with  the  hopes  of  liberty,  the  unhappy 
queen  of  Scots  remained  under  stricter  custody  than  ever,  and  without  at^ 
p  o  pe  I  of  escaping  from  it ;  while  those  subjects  who  still  adhered  to  hei 
e  e  e  posed,  without  ally  or  protector,  (o  the  rage  of  enemies,  whom 
the    su  cess  in  Ibis  negotiation  rendered  still  more  insolent.! 

On  the  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  which  had  heen  observed 
with  little  exactness  on  either  side.  Captain  Crawford  of  Jordan  Hill,  a  gal- 
lant and  enterprising  officer,  performed  a  service  of  great  importance  to  the 
regent,  by  surf>rising  the  castle  of  Dumbarton.  This  was  the  only  fortified 
place  in  the  kmgdom  of  which  the  queen  had  kept  possession  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  Its  situation,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
and  almost  inaccessible  rock  which  rises  in  the  middle  ot  a  plain,  rendered 
it  extremely  strong,  aud,  in  the  opinion  of  that  age,  impregnable :  as  it 
commanded  the  river  Clyde,  it  was  of  great  consequence,  and'^was  deemed 
the  most  proper  place  in  the  kingdom  for  landing  any  foreign  troops  that 
might  come  to  Mary's  aid.  The  strei^lh  of  the  place  rendered  lord  Flem- 
ing, the  governor,  more  secure  than  he  ought  toTiave  been,  considering  its 
importance.  A  soldier  who  had  served  in  the  garrison,  and  had  been  dis- 
g-jsted  by  some  ill  usage,  proposed  the  scheme  to  the  regent,  endeavoured 
*o  demonstrate  that  it  was  practicable,  and  ofl'ered  himself  to  go  the  fore- 
most man  on  the  enterprise.  It  was  thought  prudent  to  rkk  any  danger 
(f^r  so-  great  a  prize.  Scaling-ladders,  and  whatever  else  might  be  neces- 
sary, were  prepared  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch.  All  the  avenues 
ifo  the  <astle  were  seized,  that  no  intelligence  of  the  design  might  reach  the 
governor.  Towards  evening  Crawford  marched  from  Glasgow  with  a 
small  but  determined  hand.     By  midnight  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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rork.  The  moon  was  sel,  and  the  sky,  which  had  hitherto  heen  exCremely 
clear,  was  covered  with  a  thick  fog.  It  was  where  the  rock  was  highest 
that  the  assailants  made  their  attempt,  because  in  that  pjace  there  were 
feiv  sentinels,  and  they  hoped  to  find  Ihem  least  alert.  The  first  ladder 
was  scarcely  fixed,  when  the  weight  and  eagerness  of  those  who  mounted 
brought  it  lo  the  ground.  None  of  the  assailants  were  hurt  by  the  fall,  and 
none  of  the  garrison  alarmed  at  the  noise.  Their  guide  and  Crawford 
scrambled  up  the  rock,  and  fastened  the  ladder  to  the  roots  of  a  tree  which 
grew  in  a  deft.  This  place  they  all  reached  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
but  were  stijl  at  a  great  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Their  ladder 
was  made  fast  a  second  time ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ascent  thev  met 
with  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  One  of  their  companions  was  seizea  with 
some  sudden  fit,  and  clung,  seemingly  without  life,  lo  the  ladder.  All 
were  at  a  stand.  It  was  impossible  lo  pass  him.  To  tumble  him  head- 
long was  cruel ;  and  might  occasion  a  discovery.  But  Crawford's  presence 
of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  ordered  the  soldier  lo  be  bound  fast  to 
the  ladder,  that  he  might  not  fall  when  the  fit  was  over ;  and  turning  the 
other  side  of  the  ladder,  they  mounted  with  ease  over  his  belly.  Day  now 
began  to  break,  and  there  still  remained  a  high  wall  to  scale ;  but  afler 
surmountji^so  many  great  difficulties, this  was  soon  accomplished.  Asenliy 
observed  the  first  man  who  appeared  on  the  parapet,  and  had  Just  lime 
to  give  the  alarm,  before  he  was  knocked  on  the  head.  The  officers  and 
soldiers  of  [he  garrison  ran  out  naked,  unarmed,  and  more  solicitous  about 
their  own  safety  than  capable  of  making  resistance.  The  assailants  msbed 
forwards,  with  repeated  shouts  and  with  the  utmost  fury ;  took  possession 
of  the  magazine;  seized  the  cannon,  and  turned  them  against  their  enemies. 
Lord  Fleming  got  into  a  small  boat,  and  fled  all  alone  into  Argyllshire. 
Crawford,  in  reward  of  bis  valour  and  good  conduct,  remained  master  ol 
the  castie ;  and  as  he  did  not  lose  a  singile  man  in  the  enterprise,  he  enjoyed 
his  success  with  unmixed  pleasure.  Lady  Fleming,  Verac,  the  French 
envoy,  and  Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  were  the  prisoners  ol 
greatest  distinction.* 

Verac's  character  protected  him  from  (he  usage  which  be  merited  by 
his  activity  in  sturing  up  enemies  against  the  kir^.  The  regent  treated 
the  lady  with  great  politeness  and  humanity.  But  a  very  different  fate 
awaited  the  archbishop ;  he  was  carried  under  a  strong  guard  lo  Stirlii^  j 
and  as  he  had  formerly  been  attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  he  was,  without 
any  formal  trial,  conoemned  to  be  hanged  ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  he 
was  taken,  the  sentence  was  executed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  convict 
him  of  being  accessary  lo  the  murder  both  of  the  king  and  regent,  but  these 
accusations  were  supported  by  no  proof.  Our  historians  observe,  that  he 
was  the  first  bishop  in  Scotland  who  died  bv  the  bands  of  the  eiecutioner. 
The  high  offices  he  had  enjoyed,  both  in  cnurch  and  state,  ought  to  have 
exempted  him  from  a  punishment  inflicted  only  on  the  lowest  criminals. 
But  his  zeal  for  the  queen,  his  abilities,  and  his  profession,  rendered  him 
odious  and  formidable  to  the  king's  adherents.  Lennox  hated  him  as  the 
person  by  whose  counsels  the  reputation  and  power  of  the  bouse  of  Hamil- 
ton were  supported.  Party  rage  and  personal  enmity  dictated  that  inde- 
cent sentence,  for  which  some  colour  was  soi^ht  by  imputit^  to  him  such 
odious  crimes.t 

The  loss  of  Dumbarton,  and  the  severe  treatment  of  the  archbishop,  pep- 
plexed  no  less  than  they  enraged  the  cj^ueen's  parly  r  and  hostilities  were 
renewed  with  all  the  fierceness  which  aisappointment  and  indignation  can 
inspire.  Kirkaldy,  who,  during  the  truce,  bad  taken  care  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  garrison,  and  to  provide  everything  necessary  for  his  defencfit 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  Lennox's  authority  to  be  unlawful  and 
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tisurped ;  commanded  all  wlio  favoured  his  cause  to  leave  the  town  within 
six  iiours ;  seized  the  arms  belonging  lo  the  citizens ;  planted  a  battery  on 
the  steeple  of  St.  Giles's,  repaired  the  walls,  and  fortilied  the  galea  of  the 
city;  and,  though  (he  affections  of  the  inhabitants  leaned  a  difierent  way, 
held  out  the  iiielropolis  f^ainst  the  regent.  The  Duke,  Huntlyj  Home, 
Herries,  and  other  cniefs  of  that  faction,  repaired  to  Edinburgh  with  their 
followers ;  and,  havii^  received  a  small  sura  of  money  and  some  ammiini- 
tion  from  France,  formed  no  contemptible  army  within  the  walls.  On  the 
other  side,  Morton  seized  Leith  and  fortified  it ;  and  the  regent  joined  him 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men.  While  the  armies  lay  so  near  each 
other,  daily  skirmishes  happened,  and  with  various  success.  The  queen's 
party  was  not  strong  enough  to  lake  the  field  against  the  regent,  nor  was 
his  superiority  so  great  as  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  castle  or  of  the 

Some  time  before  Edinburgh  fell  into  fbehands  of  his  enemies,  the  regent 
had  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  in  that  place.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  objection  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  meetiiffi,  the  members  obeyed 
the  proclamation  as  exactly  as  jKissible  [May  14],  and  assembled  in  a 
house  at  the  head  of  the  Canongate,  which,  though  without  the  walls,  lies 
within  the  liberties  of  the  city.  Kirkaldy  eserted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
interrupt  their  meeting ;  but  they  were  so  strongly  guarded  that  all  efforts 
were  vain.  They  passed  an  act  attainting  Maitland  and  a  few  others, 
and  then  adjourned  lo  the  2Eth  of  August .f 

The  other  party,  in  order  that  their  proceedings  might  be  countenanced 
by  the  same  show  of  legal  authority,  held  a  meeting  of  parliament  soon 
after.  There  was  produced  in  this  assembly  a  declaration  by  the  queen 
of  the  invalidity  of  that  deed  whereby  she  had  resigned  the  crown,  and 
consented  to  the  coronation  of  her  son.  Conformable  to  this  declaration, 
an  act  was  passed  pronouncing  the  resignation  to  have  been  ejrtoited  by 
fear;  lo  be  null  in  itself,  and  in  all  its  consequences :  and  enjoining  aU 
good  subjects  to  acknowledge  the  queen  alone  (o  be  (heir  lawful  sovereign 
and  to  support  those  who  acted  in  Tier  name.  The  present  establishment 
of  the  pro{es(ant  religion  was  confirmed  by  another  statute  ;  and,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  adverse  parly,  a  new  meeting  was  appointed  on  the  seth  of 
Ai^st.J 

Meanwhile  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war  desolated  the  kingdom.  Fellow 
citizens,  friends,  brothers  look  different  sides,  and  ranged  themselves  under 
flie  standards  of  the  contending  factions.  In  every  county,  and  almost  in 
every  town  and  village,  kind's  men,  and  queen's  men  were  names  of  dis- 
tinction. Political  haired  dissolved  all  natural  lies,  and  eslirguished  the 
reciprocal  good  will  and  confidence  which  holds  mankind  together  in 
society.  Religious  zeal  mingled  itself  with  these  civil  distinctions,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  heighten  and  lo  inflame  them. 

The  factions  which  divided  the  kii^dom  were,  in  appearance,  only  two; 
but  in  both  these  there  were  persons  with  views  and  principles  so  different 
from  each  other  that  they  ought  to  be  distinguished.  With  some,  con- 
«deralions  of  religion  were  predominant,  and  they  either  adhered  to  the 
queen,  because  they  hoped  by  her  means  to  re-establish  popeiy,  or  they 
defended  the  king's  aulnorily  as  the  best  support  of  the  protestani  faith. 
Among  these  the  opposition  was  violent  and  irreconcileable.  Others  were 
influenced  by  political  motives  only,  or  allured  bj]  views  of  interest:  the 
r^ei't  aimed  at  uniting  these,  and  did  not  despair  of  gaining,  by  gentle 
arts,  many  cf  Mary's  adherents  to  acknowledge  the  king^  authority. 
Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  had  formed  the  same  design  of  a  coalition,  but  on 
3uch  terms  (hat  the  queen  might  be  restored  lo  some  share  in  the  govern 
inent,  and  the  kingdom  shake  off  its  dependence  upi^n  England.    Morton 
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Use  ablest,  (he  most  ambitious,  and  the  most  powerful  man  of  She  king's 
party,  held  a  particular  course ;  and,  raovirg  onlj  as  he  was  prompted  by 
Ihecourtof  England,  thwarted  every  measure  thai  tended  towards  a  recon- 
cilement of  the  factions ;  and  aa  he  served  Elizabeth  with  much  fidelity,  he 
derived  both  power  and  credit  from  her  avowed  pi'Oteclion. 

The  time  appointed  by  both  parties  for  the  meeting  of  their  parliaments 
now  approached.  Only  three  peers  and  two  bishop*  appeared  in  that 
which  wa;  held  in  the  queen's  name  at  Edinbui^h.  But,  contemptible  as 
their  numbers  were,  the^  passed  an  act  for  attaintjug;  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred of  the  adverse  faction.  The  meeting  at  Stirlii^  was  numerous  and 
splendid.  The  regent  had  prevailed  on  the  earls  oT  Aigyll,  Eglington, 
Cassils,  and  lord  Boyd,  to  acknowledge  the  king's  aufhonty.  The  three 
earls  were  among  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  and  had 
hitherto  been  zealous  in  the  queen's  cause.  Lord  Boyd  had  been  one  of 
Mary's  commissioners  at  Tork  and  Westminster,  and  since  that  time  had 
been  admitted  into  all  her  most  secret  councils.  But,  during  that  turbulent 
period,  the  conduct  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  factions, 
varied  so  often,  that  the  sense  of  honour,  a  chief  preservative  of  consistence 
in  character,  was  entirely  lost ;  and,  without  any  regard  to  decorum,  men 
suddenly  abandoned  one  party,  and  adopted  all  the  violent  passions  of  the 
other.  The  defection,  however,  of  so  many  persons  of  distinction,  not  only 
weakened  the  queen's  party,  but  added  reputation  to  her  adversaries. 

After  the  example  of  the  parliament  at  Edinbuigh,  that  at  Stirling 
began  with  framiiK-acts  E^ainst  the  opposite  faction.  But  In  the  midst  <rf 
all  the  securitj',  which  confidence  in  their  own  numbers  or  distance  from 
daiKer  could  inspire,  they  were  awakened  early  in  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember the  third  by  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  In 
a  moment  the  houses  of  eveiy  person  of  distinction  were  surrounded,  and 
before  they  knew  what  to  think  of  so  strange  an  event,  the  regent,  the 
earls  of  Aigyll,  Morton,  Glencairn,  Cassils,  Eglii^lon,  Montrose,  Buchan, 
the  lords  Sempil,  Calhcart,  Ogilvie,  were  all  made  prisoners,  and  mounted 
behind  troopers,  who  were  ready  to  carry  them  to  Edinburgh.  liirkaidy 
was  the  auflior  of  this  daring  enterprise  ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  induced 
by  the  ill-timed  solicitude  oF  his  friends  about  his  safely,  not  to  hazard  hia 
own  person  in  conductii^  it,  that  day  might  have  terminated  the  contest 
between  the  two  factions,  and  have  restored  peace  to  his  country.  By  his 
direction,  four  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Huntly,  lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  and  Scott  of  Buccleugh,  set  out  from  Edinbui^h,  and,  the  better 
to  conceal  their  design,  marched  towards  the  south.  But  they  soon 
wheeled  to  the  right,  and,  horses  having  been  provided  for  the  infanliy, 
rode  straight  to  Stuling.  By  four  in  the  morning  they  arrived  there ;  not 
one  sentry  was  posted  on  the  walls,  not  a  single  man  was  awake  about  the 
place.  They  metwithnoresistance  from  any  person  whom  they  attempted 
to  seize,  except  Morton,  He  defending  his  house  with  obstinate  valour, 
they  were  obliged  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  he  did  not  surrender  till  forced  out 
of  It  by  the  flames.  In  performing  this,  some  time  was  consumed;  and 
the  private  men  unaccustomed  to  regular  discipline,  left  their  colours,  and 
began  to  rifle  the  houses  and  shops  of  the  citizens.  The  noise  and  uproar 
in  the  town  reached  the  castle.  The  earl  of  Mar  sallied  out  with  thirty 
soldiers,  fired  briskly  upon  the  enemy,  of  whom  almost  none  but  the  officers 
kept  together  in  a  bodv.  The  townsmen  took  anna  to  asssist  their 
governor;  a  sudden  panic  struck  the  assailants;  some  fled,  some  suiien- 
dered  themselves  to  their  own  prisoners;  and  had  not  the  borderers,  who 
followed  Scott,  prevented  a  pursuit,  by  carrying  off  all  the  horses  within 
the  place,  not  a  man  would  have  escaped.  If  the  r^ent  had  not  unfortu- 
nately been  killed,  the  loss  on  the  king's  side  would  have  been  as  incoo- 
Biderablo  as  the  alarm  was  great.  Think  on  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrinsi'i, 
was  the  word  among  the  queen's  soldiers;  and  Lennox  feu  a  sacrifice  to 
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his  memory.  Tbe  ofEcer  lo  whom  he  surrendered,  eDdeavouring  to  pro 
tect  him,  lost  his  own  life  in  hia  defence.  He  was  slain  accortling  to  Ihe 
general  opinion,  by  command  of  lord  Claud  Hamilton.  Kirkaldy  had  Ihe 
gjoryof  conceimffi:  this  plan  with  great  secrecy  and  prudence;  but  Morton's 
fortuiiale  obstinacy,  and  the  want  of  discipline  among  his  troops,  deprived 
him  of  success,  the  only  thing  wanting  lo  render  this  ec[uat  to  the  most 
applauded  military  enterprises  of  the  kind.* 

As  so  many  of  the  Homes  were  assembled,  they  proceeded  without 
delay  to  theelecfionof  a  I'egeot  [Sept.  6].  Ai^ll,  Morton,  and  Mar  were 
candidates  for  the  office.  Mar  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  voices.  Amidst 
all  the  fierce  dissensiwis  which  had  prevailed  so  long  in  Scotland,  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  bis  moderation,  his  humanity,  and  his  disinterest 
edness.  As  his  power  was  far  inferior  to  Argyll,  and  his  abilities  not  so 
great  as  Morton  s,  he  was,  foe  these  reasons,  less  formidable  to  the  other 
nobles.  His  merit,  loo,  in  having  so  lately  rescued  the  leaders  of  the  party 
irom  imminent  destruction,  contnbuted  not  a  little  to  his  preferment. 

While  these  things  were  carryi;ffi  on  in  Scotland,  the  transactions  in 
England  were  no  less  interesting  to  Mary,  and  still  more  fatal  to  her  cause. 
The  parliament  of  that  kii^dora,  which  met  in  April,  passed  an  act,  by 
which  it  was  declared  to  be  high  treason  to  claim  any  right  lo  the  crown 
during  the  life  of  the  queen;  to  afUrm  that  the  title  of  any  other  person 
was  belter  than  hers,  or  lo  maintain  that  tbe  parliament  had  not  power  to 
settle  and  to  limit  the  order  of  succession.  This  remarkable  statute  was 
intended  not  only  for  the  security  of  their  own  sovereign,  but  to  curb  tbe 
restless  and  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Scottish  queen  and  her  adherents.! 

At  this  time  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  ttie  French  king's  brother,  was  well  advanced.  Bolh  courts  seemed  to 
desire  it  with  equal  amour,  and  gave  out,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that 
it  could  not  fail  of  taking  place.  Neither  of  them,  however,  wished  it 
success;  and  they  encouraged  it  for  no  other  end,  but  because  it  served  lo 
cover  or  to  promote  their  particular  designs.  The  whole  policy  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis  was  bent  towards  the  accomjjlishment  ol  her  detestable 
project  for  the  destruction  of  the  Hugonot  chiefs;  and  by  canying  on  a 
negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  a  princess  who  was  justly 
esteemed  the  protectress  of  that  party,  by  yielding  some  things  in  point  of 
religion,  and  by  discovering  an  indifference  with  regardto  others  she  hoped 
to  amuse  all  the  proteslanfs  in  Europe,  and  to  lull  asleep  the  jealousy  even 
of  the  Hugonots  themselves.  Elizabeth  flattered  herself  with  reaping 
advantages  of  another  kind.  During  the  dependence  of  the  negotiation, 
Ihe  French  could  not  with  decency  give  any  open  assistance  to  the  Scot- 
tish queen :  if  they  coDceived  any  hopes  of  success  in  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage, they  would  of  course  interest  themselves  but  coldly  in  her  concerns ; 
Mary  herself  must  be  dejected  at  losii^  an  ally,  whom  she  had  hitherto 
reckoned  her  most  powerful  protector;  and,  by  interrupting  her  corres- 
pondence with  France,  one  source,  at  least,  of  the  cabals  and  intrigues 
which  disturbed  the  kii^dom  would  be  stopped.  Both  queens  succeeded 
in  their  schemes.  Catherine's  artifices  imposed  upon  Elizabeth,  and 
blinded  ihe  Hugonots.  The  French  discovered  the  utmost  indifference 
about  the  interest  of  the  Scottish  queen ;  and  Maiy,  considering  that  court 
as  already  united  with  her  rival,  turned  for  protection  with  more  eagerness 
than  ever  towards  the  king  of  Spain.J  Philip,  whose  dark  and  thoughtful 
minddelighledinthemysteiy  of  intrigue,  had  held  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Mary  for  some  time,  by  means  of  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  had  supplied 
both  herself  and  her  adherents  in  Scotland  with  small  sums  of  money, 
itidolphi,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  who  resided  at  London  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  banker,  and  who  acted  privately  as  an  agent  for  the  pope,  was 
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(he  person  wbom  the  bishop  intrusted  with  this  negotiation,  Mary  Ihoughl 
it  necessajy  likewise  to  communicate  the  secret  lo  the  dulte  of  Ncrfolk, 
whom  Elizabeth  had  lately  restored  to  liberty,  upon  his  solemn  promise 
to  have  no  further  intercourse  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  This  promise, 
however,  he  regarcled  so  little  that  he  continued  to  keep  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  captive  queen ;  while  she  laboured  lo  nourish  his 
ambitious  hopes,  and  to  strengthen  bis  amoroi^s  attachment  by  letters 
written  in  the  fondest  caressing  strain.  Some  of  these  be  must  have  re- 
ceived at  the  veiy  time  when  he  made  that  solemn  promise  of  holding  no 
further  intercourse  with  her,  in  consequence  of  which  Elizabeth  restored 
him  to  liberty.  Mary,  still  considerii^  him  as  herfuture  husband,  took  no 
stepinanymatterof  moment  without  his  advice.  She  early  oimmunicated 
to  nim  her  oegotiations  with  Ridolphi ;  and  in  a  long  letter,  which  she 
wrote  to  him  m  ciphers,*  after  comjilamii^  of  (he  baseness  with  which 
the  French  court  had  abandoned  her  mterest,  she  declared  her  intention  of 
icnplorii^  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  which  was  now  her  only 
resource:  and  recommended  Ridolphi  to  bis  coniidence,  as  a  person 
capable  both  of  explaining  and  advancing  the  scheme.  The  duke  com- 
manded Hickford,  his  secretary,  to  decipher,  and  then  to  burn  Ibis  letter; 
but,  wbetlier  he  had  been  already  gained  by  the  court,  or  resolved  at  that 
time  to  betray  his  master,  he  disobeyed  the  latter  part  of  the  order,  and 
hid  the  letter,  tc«;ether  widi  other  treasonable  papers,  under  the  duke's 
own  bed. 

Ridolphi,  in  a  conference  with  Norfolk,  omitted  none  of  those  aiguments, 
and  spared  none  of  those  promises  which  are  the  usual  incentives  to  re- 
bellion. The  pope,  he  told  him,  had  a  great  sura  in  readiness  to  bestow 
in  so  good  a  cause.  The  duke  of  Alva  had  undertaken  to  land  ten  thousand 
men  not  far  from  Loudon.  The  catholics,  lo  a  man,  would  rise  in  arms. 
Many  of  the  nobles  were  ripe  for  a  revolt,  and  wanted  only  a  leader. 
Half  (heir  nation  had  turned  their  eyes  towards  him,  and  called  on  him 
to  revenge  the  unmerited  injuries  which  be  himself  had  suffered;  and 
to  rescue  an  unfortunate  queen,  who  offered  him  her  band  and  her 
crown  as  the  reward  of  his  success.  Norfolk  approved  of  the  design,  and 
though  he  refused  to  g^ve  Ridolphi  any  letter  of  credit,  allowed  nim  to 
use  his  name  in  negotiating  with  the  pope  and  Alva.f  The  bishop  d 
Ross,  who,  flora  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  impatience  to  procure 
relief  for  his  mistress,  was  apt  to  run  into  rash  and  desperate  designs,  ad- 
vised the  duke  to  assemble  secretly  a  few  of  his  followers,  and  at  once  to 
seize  Elizabeth's  peison.  But  this  the  duke  rejected  as  a  scheme  equally 
wild  and  hazardous.  Meanwhile,  the  English  court  bad  received  some 
imperfect  information  of  the  plot,  by  intercepting  one  of  Ridoiphi's  agents ; 
and  an  accident  happened,  which  brought  to  light  all  the  circumstances  of 
it.  The  duke  had  employed  Hickford  lo  transmit  to  lord  Herries  some 
money,  which  was  to  be  distributed  amoi^  Mary's  friends  in  Scotland.  A 
person  not  in  the  secret  was  intrusted  with  conveying  it  lo  the  borders ; 
and  he,  suspecting  it  from  the  weight  to  be  gold,  whereas  be  had  been 
told  that  it  was  silver,  carried  it  directly  to  the  privy  council.  The  duke, 
his  domestics,  and  all  who  were  privy  or  could  be  suspected  of  being 
privy  to  the  design,  were  taken  into  custody.  Never  did  the  accomplices 
in  a  conspiracy  discover  less  firmness,  or  servants  betray  an  indulgent 
master  with  greater  baseness  [Sept,  7].  Every  one  confessed  the  whole 
of  what  be  knew.  Hickford  gave  directions  how  to  find  the  papers  which 
he  bad  hidden.  The  duke  himself,  relyir^  at  first  on  the  fidelity  of  bis 
associates,  and  believing  all  dangerous  papers  to  have  been  destroyed,  con- 
fidently asserted  his  own  innocence  ;  but  when  their  depositions  and  thg 
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EapeiB  themselves  were  produced,  astonished  at  their  treachcij,  he  ac- 
nowledged  his  guilt,  ana  implored  the  queen's  mercy.  His  offence  was 
loo  heinous,  and  too  often  repeated,  to  obtain  pardon ;  and  Elizabeth 
thought  it  (lecessary  to  deter  her  subjects,  by  his  puiiisb men t,  from  holding 
correspondence  with  the  queen  of  Scots  or  her  emissaries.  Being  tried  by 
his  peers,  be  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and,  after  several  delays, 
suffered  dealh  for  the  crime.* 

The  di&covery  of  Ibis  conspiracy  produced  many  effects  extremely  de- 
trimental to  Majy's  interest.  The  bishop  of  Ross,  who  appeared,  by  the 
confession  of  all  concerned,  to  be  the  prime  mover  in  every  cabal  against 
Elizabeth,  was  taken  lato  custody,  his  papers  searched,  himself  committed 
to  the  tower,  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour,  threatened  with  capital 

tunishment,  and,  after  a  loi^  confinement,  set  at  liberty  on  condition  that 
e  should  leave  the  kingdom  Miry  was  not  only  deprived  of  a  servant 
equally  eminent  for  his  zeal  and  his  abilities,  but  was  denied  from  that 
time  the  privilege  of  havingr  an  ambassador  at  the  English  court.  The 
Spanish  ambassador,  whomtbe  powei  ind  dignity  of  the  prince  he  repre- 
sented exempted  from  such  msults  is  Ross  had  suffered,  was  commanded 
to  leave  Eigland-t  As  there  was  now  the  clearest  evidence  that  Mary, 
from  resentment  of  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered,  and  impatience  of  the 
captivity  in  which  she  was  held,  would  not  scruple  to  engage  in  the  most 
hostile  and  desperate  enterprises  against  the  established  government  and 
religion,  she  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy,  and  was  kept  under 
a  stricter  guard  thao  formerly ;  the  number  of  her  domestics  was  abridged, 
and  no  person  permitted  to  see  her  but  in  presence  of  her  keepers.! 

At  the  same  lime,  Elizabeth,  foreseeing  the  storm  which  was  gathering 
on  the  continent  against  her  kingdom,  be£in  to  wish  that  tranquillity  were 
restored  in  Scotland ;  and,  irritated  by  Mary's  late  attempt  against  her 
government,  she  detemiined  to  act  without  di^uise  or  ambiguity  in  favour 
of  the  king's  party.  This  resolution  she  intimated  to  the  leaders  of  both 
factions  [Oct.  23].  Mary,  she  told  them,  had  held  such  a  criminal  cor- 
respondence with  her  avowed  enemies,  and  bad  exciied  such  dangerous 
conspiracies  both  against  her  crown  and  her  life,  that  she  would  henceforth 
consider  her  as  unworthy  of  protection,  and  would  never  consent  to  restore 
her  to  liberty,  far  less  to  replace  her  on  her  throne.  She  exhorted  them, 
therefore,  to  unite  in  acknowledging  the  king's  authority.  She  promised  to 
procure,  by  her  mediation,  equitable  terms  for  those  who  had  hitherto 
opposed  it.  But  if  they  still  continued  refractory,  she  threatened  to  employ 
'  her  utmost  power  to  compel  them  to  submit.§  Though  this  declaration  did 
not  produce  an  immediate  effect;  though  hostilities  continued  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Edinbuigh ;  though  Huntly's  brother.  Sir  Adam  Gordon, 
by  his  bravery  and  good  conduct,  had  routed  the  king's  adherents  in  the 
North  in  many  encounters ;  vet,  such  an  explicit  discoveiy  of  Elizabeth's 
sentiments  contributed  not  a  little  to  animate  one  party,  and  to  depress  the 
spirit  and  hopes  of  the  olher.jj 

1572.]  As  Morton,  who  commanded  the  r^ent's  forces,  lay  at  Leilh,  and 
Kirkaldy  still  held  out  the  town  and  castle  of  Edinbuigh,  scarce  a  day 
passed  without  a  skirmish;  and  while  both  avoided  any  decisive  action, 
they  harassed  each  other  by  attacking  small  pailies,  beating  up  quarters, 
and  intercepting  convoys.  These  operations,  though  little  memorable  in 
ihemselvea,  kept  the  passions  of  both  factions  in  perpetual  exercise  and 
agitation,  and  wrought  them  up,  at  last,  to  a  degree  of  fury  which  rei>- 
dered  them  regardless  not  only  of  the  laws  of  war,  but  of  the  principles 
of  humanity.  Nor  was  it  in  the  field  alone,  and  during  the  heat  of  combat 
that  this  implacable  rage  appeared;  both  parties  hanged  the  prisoners 
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which  they  took,  of  whatever  rank  or  quality,  wilhout  mercy  and  without 
trial.  Great  numbers  suffered  in  this  stiocking  manner;  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims were  led  by  tiflies  at  a  time  to  execution ;  and  it  was  not  till  both 
sides  had  smarted  severely  that  they  discontinued  (his  barbarous  practice, 
so  reproachfal  to  the  character  of  the  nation.*  Meanwhile,  those  in  tlie 
town  and  castle,  though  they  had  received  a  sup]>ly  of  money  from  the 
duke  of  Alva,t  began  to  suffer  for  want  of  provisions.  As  Morion  had 
destroyed  all  the  mills  ia  (he  neighbourhood  of  (he  city,  and  bad  planted 
small  garrisons  in  all  the  houses  of  strength  ai^und  it,  scarcity  daily 
increased.  At  laSl  all  the  miseries  of  famine  were  felt,  and  they  must 
have  been  soon  reduced  to  such  extremities  as  would  have  forced  tliem  to 
capitulate  if  the  Ec^lish  and  French  ambassadoi'S  had  not  procured  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  betvteen  the  two  parties. J 

Though  the  negotiation  for  marriagje  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke 
of  Anjou  had  been  fruitless,  both  Charles  and  she  were  desirous  of  con- 
cluding a  defensive  alliance  between  the  two  crowns.  He  considered  such 
a.  treaty  not  only  as  the  best  advice  for  Winding  the  proteslants,  against 
whom  the  conspiracy  was  now  almost  ripe  for  execution  ;  but  as  a  good 
precaution,  likewise,  against  the  dat^erous  consequences  to  which  that 
atrocious  measure  might  expose  him.  Elizabeth,  who  had  hitherto  reigned 
without  a  single  ally,  now  saw  her  kii^dom  so  threatened  with  intestine 
commotions,  or  exposed  to  invasions  from  abroad,  that  she  was  extremely 
solicitous  to  secure  the  assistance  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour.  The  diffi- 
culties arisii^  from  the  situation  of  the  Scottish  queen  were  the  chief  oc- 
casions of  any  delay.  Charles  demanded  some  terms  of  advantage  for 
Mary  and  her  party.  Elizabeth  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  of  that 
kind.  Her  obstinacy  overcame  the  faint  efforts  of  the  French  monarch. 
Mary's  name  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  treaty:  and  with  regard 
to  Scottish  afiairs,  a  short  article  was  inserted,  in  general  and  ambiguous 
terms  [April  11],  to  this  purpose:  "That  the  parties  contracting  shall 
make  no  innovations  in  Scotland ;  nor  suffer  any  strainer  to  enter  and  to 
foment  the  factions  there  ;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  queen  of  England 
to  chaslise,  by  force  of  arms,  those  Scots  who  shall  continue  to  harbour 
the  English  rebels  now  in  Scotland. "§  In  consequence  of  this  treaty, 
France  and  Ereland  afiected  to  act  in  concert  with  regard  (o  Scotland,  and 
Le  Croc  and  Sir  VViliiam  Drury  appeared  (here  in  the  name  of  (heir  re- 
spective soverei^.  By  their  mediation,  a  truce  for  two  months  was  agreed 
upon,  and  durii^  (hat  time  conferences  were  to  be  held  between  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  factions,  in  order  to  accommodate  their  differences, 
and  restore  peace  to  the  kuigdom.  This  truce  afforded  a  seasonable 
interval  of  tranquillity  to  the  queen's  adherents  in  (he  South  ;  but  in  the 
North  it  proved  fatal  to  her  interest.  Sir  Adam  Gordon  had  still  main- 
tained his  reputation  and  superiority  there.  Several  parties,  under  differ- 
ent officers,  were  sent  against  him.  Some  of  them  he  attacked  in  the 
field;  against  others  he  employed  stratagem;  and  as  his  courage  and 
conduct  were  equal,  none  of  nis  enterprises  failed' of  success.  He  made 
war  loo  with  the  humanity  which  became  so  gallant  a  man,  and  gained 
ground  by  that,  no  less  than  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  If  he  had  not  been 
obliged  by  the  tiuce  (o  suspend  his  operations,  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  brought  that  part  of  the  kingdom  to  submit  entirely  to  the  queens 
authority,  i[ 

Notwithstanding  Gordon's  braveiy  and  success,  Mary's  interest  was  on 
the  decline,  not  only  inherown  kingdom,  but  among  the  English,  Nothing 
could  be  more  offensive  to  that  nation,  jealous  of  foreigners,  and  terriiied  at 
the  prospect  of  the  Spanish  yolte,  than  her  negotiations  with  the  duke  of 
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Alva.  The  parliament  which  met  in  May,  ^ 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  after  a  aolemn  conference 
between  Ihe  lords  and  commons,  both  houses  a^ed  in  brinffin^  in  a  bill  to 
declare  her  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  to  deprive  her  of  all  nght  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.  This  great  cause,  as  it  was  then  called,  occupied 
Ihem  durii^  the  whole  session,  and  was  carried  on  with  much  unanimity. 
Elizabeth,  though  she  applauded  their  zeal,  and  approved  greatly  of  the 
course  they  were  faking,  was  satisfied  with  showing  Maiy  what  siie  mi^ht 
expect  from  the  resentment  of  the  nation ;  but  as  she  did  not  yet  thinE  it 
time  to  proceed  to  (he  most  violent  extremity  against  her,  she  prorogued 
theparljament.* 

These  severe  proceedings  of  (he  Ei^lish  parliament  were  not  more  mor- 
tilying  to  Mary  than  the  coldness  and  neglect  of  her  allies  the  French. 
The  duke  of  Montmorency,  indeed,  who  came  over  to  ratify  the  league 
wiih  Elizabeth,  made  a  show  of  interesting  himself  in  favour  of  the  Scot- 
tish queen :  but,  instead  of  soliciting  for  her  liberty,  or  her  resforalion  lo 
her  throne,  all  (hat  he  demanded  was  a  slight  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of 
her  imprisonment.  Even  this  small  request  he  urged  with  so  little  warmth 
or  importunity  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  it.f 

The  alliance  with  France  afforded  Elizabeth  much  satisfaction,  aiid  she 
expected  from  it  a  great  increase  of  security.  She  now  turned  her  whole 
attention  towards  Scotland,  where  the  animosities  of  Ihe  two  factions  were 
still  so  high,  and  so  many  interfering  inlerests  to  be  adjusted,  that  a  general 
pacification  seemed  to  be  at  a  great  distance.  But  while  she  labmired  to 
bring  them  to  soine  i^reemeot,  an  event  happened  which  filled  a  great 
part  of  Europe  with  astonishment  and  with  horror.  This  was  the  massacre 
of  Paris  ;  an  attempt,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, either  for  the  long  train  of  craft  and  dissimulation  with  which  it  was 
contrived,  or  for  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  with  which  it  was  carried  into 
execution.  By  the  most  solemn  promises  of  safety  and  of  favour,  the 
leaders  of  the  profestants  were  drawn  lo  couit ,  and  though  doomed  to 
destruction,  they  were  received  with  caresses,  loaded  with  honours,  and 
treated,  for  seven  months,  with  every  possible  mark  of  familiarity  and  of 
confidence.  In  the  midst  of  their  security  [Aug.  24],  ihe  warrant  for  their 
destruction  was  issued  by  their  sovereign,  on  whose  word  they  had  relied, 
and,  in  obedience  to  it,  their  countrj'men,  their  fellow-citizens,  and  com- 
panions imbrued  their  hands  in  their  blood.  Ten  thousand  proteslanls, 
without  distinction  of  age,  or  ses,  or  condition,  were  murdered  in  Paris 
alone.  The  same  barbarous  orders  were  sent  to  other  parts  of  Ihe  kii^- 
dom,  and  a  like  carnage  ensued.  This  deed,  which  no  popish  writer  in 
the  present  age  mentions  without  detestation,  was  at  that  lime  applauded 
in  Spain  ;  and  at  Rome  solemn  fhank^ivings  were  offered  lo  God  for  its 
success.    But  among  the  protestants  it  excited  incredible  horror ;  a  striking 

fiiclure  of  which  is  drawn  by  the  French  ambassador  at  ihe  court  of  Eng- 
and,  in  his  account  of  his  fu^t  audience  after  the  massacre.  "  A  gloomy 
sorrow,"  says  be,  "  sa'  on  every  face ;  silence,  as  in  the  dead  oi  night, 
reigned  through  all  the  chambera  of  the  royal  apartment ;  the  ladies  and 
oourliers  were  ranged  on  each  side,  all  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  as  I 

tiassed  through  thena,  not  one  bestowed  on  me  a  civil  look,  or  made  the 
east  return  to  my  salutes."J 

But  horror  was  not  the  onl^  passion  with  which  this  event  inspired  the 
profestantsSf  it  filled  them  with  fear.  They  considered  it  as  the  prelude 
to  some  greater  blow,  and  believed,  not  without  much  probability,  that  all 
the  popish  princes  had  conspired  the  destruction  of  their  seel.  This  opinion 
was  of  no  small  disservice  to  Mary's  affaiis  in  Scotland.  Many  of  her  ad- 
hereiils  were  protestanls ;  and,  though  (hey  wished  her  restoration,  were 
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not  willing,  on  that  account,  to  sacrifice  the  faith  which  they  p 
Thej  dreaded  her  attachment  lo  a  religion  which  allowed  its  roiaiies  m 
violate  the  most  solemn  engagements,  and  prompted  Ihem  lo  perpetrate  the 
moat  barbarous  trimes.  A  general  confederacy  of  the  proteslants  seemed 
to  them  the  only  thing  that  could  uphold  the  reformation  £gainst  the  league 
which  was  formed  to  overturn  if.  Nor  could  the  present  establishment  of 
religion  be  long  maintained  in  Britain,  but  by  a  strict  union  with  Eliza- 
beth, and  by  (Be  concurrence  of  both  nations  in  espousiig  the  defence  of  it 


Encour^ed  by  this  general  disposition  to  place  confidence  in  her,  Eliza 
belh  resumed  a  scheme  which  she  had  formed  during  the  regency  of  the 
eaci  of  Murray,  of  sending  Mary  as  a  prisoner  in'o  Scotland,  cut  her  sen- 
timents and  situation  were  now  very  different  fiiitn  what  they  had  been 
duriig  her  n^oliation  with  Murray.  Her  animosity  against  the  queen  of 
Scots  was  greatly  augmented  by  recent  experience,  which  taught  her  that 
she  had  inclination  as  well  as  power,  not  only  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
her  reign,  but  to  wrest  from  her  the  crown  ;  the  party  in  Scotland,  favour- 
able to  Mary,  was  almost  entirely  broken  ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
dread  any  danger  from  France,  which  alill  conlinued  to  court  her  friend- 
ship. She  aimed,  accordingly,  al  somethr'ng  very  different  from  thai  which 
she  had  in  view  three  years  before.  Then  she  discovered  a  laudable 
solicitude,  not  only  for  tne  safety  of  Maiy's  life,  but  for  securing  to  her 
treatment  suited  to  her  rank.  Now  she  required,  as  an  express  condition, 
that  immediately  after  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotlani^  she  should  be  brought 
to  public  trial ;  and,  having  no  doubt  that  sentence  would  be  passed  ac- 
cording (o  her  deserts,  she  insisted  thai,  for  the  good  of  both  kingdoms,  it 
should  be  executed  without  delay -t  No  transaction,  perhaps,  m  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  merits  more  severe  censure.  Eager  lo  cut  short  the  days  of 
a  rival,  the  object  both  of  her  hatred  and  dread,  and  no  less  anxious  to 
avoid  the  blame  to  which  such  a  deed  of  violence  might  eipose  her,  she 
laboured,  with  timid  and  ungenerous  artifice,  to  transfer  the  odium  of  it 
from  herself  to  Mary's  own  subjects.  The  earl  of  Mar,  happily  for  the 
honour  of  his  coimtvy,  bad  more  virtue  than  to  listen  lo  such  an  ignominious 
proposal ;  and  Elizabeth  did  not  venture  to  renew  it. 

While  she  was  engaged  in  pursuing  this  insidious  measure,  the  regent 
was  more  bonourahly  employed  in  endeavouring  to  negotiate  a  ^neral 
peace  among  bis  countrymen.  As  he  laboured  for  this  purpose  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  and  the  adverse  faction  placedentire  confidence  in  his  integrity, 
his  endeavours  could  hardly  have  failed  of  being  successful,  Maitland 
and  Kirkaldy  came  so  near  to  an  agreement  witli  him  (hat  scarce  any  thing 
remained,  except  the  formality  of  signing  the  treaty.  But  Morton  had  not 
forgotten  the  disappointment  be  had  met  with  in  his  pretensions  lo  the 
regency ;  his  abilities,  his  wealth,  and  the  patronage  of  the  court  of 
England,  gave  him  ereater  sway  with  the  party  than  even  the  resent 
himself;  and  he  took  pleasure  m  thwarting  every  measure  pursuea  by 
him.  He  was  afraid  that,  if  Maitland  and  his  associates  recovered  any 
share  in  the  administration,  his  own  infiueuce  would  be  considerably 
diminished ;  and  the  regent,  by  their  means,  would  acquire  Ihal  ascendant 
which  belonged  to  his  station.  Wilb  him  concurred  all  those  who  were 
in  possession  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to  any  of  the  iiueen's  party. 
His  ambition,  and  their  avarice,  frustrated  the  regent's  pious  intentions, 
and  retarded  a  blessing  so  necessary  lo  the  kingdom  as  the  establishment 
of  peace.} 

Such  a  discovery  of  the  selfishness  and  ambition  which  reigned  among 
his  parly  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  regent,  who  loved  his  country, 
and  wished  for  peace  with  much  ardour.    This  inward  grief  broke  his 
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3 lint,  and  by  degrees  brought  on  a  sellled  melancholy,  lliat  ended  in  a 
istemper,  ot  which  he  died  on  the  twenly-ninlh  of  October.  He  waa 
perhaps,  (he  only  person  in  the  kingdom  who  could  have  enjoyed  the 
office  of  regent  williout  envy,  and  have  left  it  without  loss  of  reputation 
Kotwithstanding  their  mutual  animosities,  both  factions  acknon'ledged  his 
^iews  to  be  honourable,  and  his  integrity  o  te  uncoiiupted.* 

No  conipetitoi'  now  appeared  agarnst  Morton.  The  queen  of  England 
powerfully  supported  hia  claim,  and,  nolwithslandii^  (he  fears  of  the 
people,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  he  was  elected  regent  [Nov.' 
24]  ;  the  fourth  who,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  had  held  that  dangerous 

As  the  truce  had  been  prolonged  to  the  first  of  Januaiy,  tbis^ave  him 
an  opportunity  of  continuing  the  negotiafiona  wilh  the  opposite  party, 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  his  predeceasoi.  They  produced  no  effects, 
however,  till  the  beginning  of  the  nest  year. 

Before  we  proceed  to  these,  some  events,  hitherto  untouched,  deserve 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  kept  prisoner  in  Locblevin 
ever  since  his  flight  into  Scotland,  in  the  year  one  ibousand  five  hundred 
and  sixly-nine,  was  given  up  to  lord  Hudson,  governor  of  Berwick ;  and, 
being  carried  to  York,  suffered  there  (he  punishment  of  his  rebellion. 
The  king's  parly  were  so  sensible  of  their  dependence  on  Elizabeth's 
protection  thai  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  refuse  putting  into  her 
bands  a  person  who  had  taken  up  amis  against  her ;  but,  as  a  sum  of  money 
was  paid  on  that  account,  and  shared  between  Morton  and  Douglas  of 
Lochlevin,  the  former  of  whom,  during  his  exile  in  Ei^land,  had  been 
much  indebted  to  Northumberland's  friendship, the  abandoning  Ibis  unhappy 
nobleman,  in  such  a  manner,  lo  certain  destruction,  was  universally  con- 
demned as  a  most  ungrateful  and  mercenaiy  acltoii.t 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  a  considerable  innovation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  Soon  afier  the  reformation,  the  popish  bishops  had 
been  confirmed  by  law  in  possession  of  part  of  their  benefices ;  but  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  belonged  lo  their  order,  was  exercised  by 
superintendants,  (hough  with  more  moderate  authority.  On  the  death  of 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  Morton  obtained  from  the  crown  a  grant 
of  the  temporalities  of  that  see.  But  as  it  was  (bought  indecent  for  a  lay- 
man to  bold  a  benefice  to  which  the  cure  of  souls  was  annexed,  he  pro- 
cured Douglas,  rector  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  be  chosen 
archbishop ;  and,  allotting  bim  a  small  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
see,  retained  the  remainder  in  his  own  hands.  The  nobles,  who  saw  the 
advantages  which  they  might  reap  from  such  a  practice,  supported  him  in 
the  execution  of  hia  plan.  It  gave  great  offence,  boweier,  to  the  cleigy, 
who,  instead  of  perpetuating  an  order  whose  name  and  power  were  odious 
to  them,  wished  thai  the  revenues  which  bad  belonged  to  it  might  be  em- 
ployed in  supplying  such  parishes  as  were  still  unprovided  with  setfled 
pastors.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  have  been  rash  in  the  cleigy  lo 
nave  irritated  (oo  much  noblemen,  on  whom  the  very  existence  oT  the 
Protestant  chuvch  in  Scotland  depended ;  and  Morton,  on  the  other,  con- 
ducted his  schemes  with  such  dexterity,  and  managed  them  with  so  much 
arl,  that  it  was  at  last  agreed,  in  a  convention  composed  of  the  leaditig  men 
among  the  clergy,  (ogelher  with  a  committee  of  privy  council,  "  That  the 
name  and  office  of  archbishop  and  bishop  should  be  continued  during  the 
kuig'a  minority,  and  these  dignities  be  conferred  upon  the  best  qualified 
among  tfie  protcitant  ministers ;  but  that,  wilh  regard  lo  (heir  spiritual 

frisdictions,  they  should  be  subject  lo  the  general  assembly  of  the  church." 
he  rules  to  be  observed  in  their  election,  and  the  persons  who  were  io 
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Biipply  (he  place  and  enjoy  the  privileges  which  belonged  lo  Ihe  dean  and 
chapter  in  limes  of  popery,  were  likewise  particularly  specified.*  The 
whole  being  laid  before  the  general  assenibly,  after  some  exceptions  to 
the  name  of  archbishop,  deaa,  ^apter,  kc,  and  a  proteslation  that  it  should 
be  considered  only  as  a  temporary  constilution,  until  one  more  perfect 
could  he  introduced,  it  obtained  the  approbation  of  that  court.t  Even 
Knox,  who  was  prevented  from  attending  the-assembly  bj;  the  ill  state  of 
his  health,  though  he  declaimed  loudly  against  the  simoniacal  paction  to 
which  Douglas  owed  his  preferment,  and  blamed  the  nomination  of  a 
person  worn  out  v^ilh  age  and  infirmities,  to  an  office  which  required  unim- 
paired vigour  both  of  body  and  mind,  seems  not  lo  have  condemned  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  assembly)  approved 
of  some  of  the  regulations  with  respect  to  ;be  election  of  bishops,  as  worthy 
of  being  carefully  observed.J  In  conseiiueDce  of  the  assembly's  consent 
to  the  plan  j^reed  upon  in  the  convention,  Douglas  was  installed  in  his 
office,  and  at  the  same  time  an  archbishop  of  Gla^ow  and  a  bishop  of 
Dnnkeld  were  chosen  from  among  Ihe  protestant  clei^.  They  were  ail 
admitted  to  the  place  in  pariiament  which  belorged  to  the  ecclesiastical 
order.  But  in  imitation  of  the  example  set  by  Morion,  such  bargainswere 
made  with  them  by  different  noblemen,  as  gave  (bem  possession  only  of  a 
veiT  small  part  of  the  revenues  which  belonged  to  their  sees.§ 

Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  this  assembly  [Nov.  27],  Knos,  the  prime 
instrument  of  spreading  and  establishii^  the  reformed  relfeion  in  Scotland, 
ended  his  life  in  (he  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Zeal,  intrepidity, 
disinterestedness,  were  virtues  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
He  was  acquainted  too  with  the  learning  cultivated  among  divines  in  that 
age ;  and  excelled  in  that  species  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  to 
rouse  and  to  inflame. 11  His  maxims,  however,  were  often  too  severe,  and 
the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  excessive.  Rigid  and  uncomplying  himself, 
he  showed  no  indulgence  to  the  infirmities  of  others.  Kegjardless  of  ihe 
distinctions  of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his  admonitions  with  an 
acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to  irritate  than  lo  reclaim.  This  often 
betrayed  him  into  indecent  and  undutiful  espressioiB  with  respect  to 
Ihe  queen's  person  and  conduct  Those  very  qualilies,  however,  which 
now  render  his  character  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  instrument  of 
Providence  for  advancing  the  reformation  among  a  fierce  people,  and 
enabling  him  to  face  dangers,  and  to  surmount  opposition,  from  which  a 
person  of  a  more  gentle  spirit  would  have  been  apt  to  shrink  back.  By 
an  unwearied  application  to  study  and  lo  business,  as  well  as  by  the 
frequency  and  fervour  of  his  public  discourses,  he  had  worn  out  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  robust.  During  a  lingering  illness  he  discovered  the  utmost 
fortitude ;  and  met  the  approaches  of  death  with  a  magnanimity  inseparable 
from  his  character.  He  was  constantly  employed  in  acts  of  devotion,  and 
comforted  hkoself  with  those  prospects  of  immortality  which  not  only 

•  CoU.  n.  395.  t  111-  3M.  t  See  Appenflli.  Ho.  SSXVin.  5  Spolaw.  a«l. 
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St  ApdKff'e.  I  heard  blm  teacli  thsn  Ihs  proplieidia  of  Daniel  Iliat  Bummer  bbA  ibe  ninter 
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qpQnlngDfhla  tsxt,lie  woeiDodenite  tbe«pai»of  halTui  houii  bdtwiHn  beaDLerad  loaiipUea- 

tl«i,  hB  niiids  me  <a  n  jnu  [tliilll]  aDdtremblaUiatlciHildiiiitbBlltbeneii  la  write. Hewn 

TurywHk.  iBaff  li!inafer;dayorbtidootilnaEotaiH«[iUnvl)']  and^.wltha'flirdncof  mai- 
UckB  about  hla  oflch,  a  staff  in  tbe  «ib  lumd,  and  good  ffodUa'  RicbaTt  BaJlenden  hnCdlng  lum  np  hf 
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■ervant  Uflad  him  ap  la  tne  pulpit,  wbere  be  beboired  lo  lean  at  bbflist  entile;  but  ere  be  waidona 
iTidi  hlB  Betmon,  hn  was  so  siiUve  and  v^nrone,  that  ba  wai  like  to  4iig  IM  ptipit  in  tCwb  [beat 
Ihe  pulpit  to  plec^,  and  fly  ouc  of  il."    MS.  Life  of  Mr.  Janus  MelvUle,  conmuinloaled  lo  me  bf 
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preserve  good  men  from  desponding,  but  fill  tbem  witii  exuilalion  in  their 
last  moments.  Tbe  earl  of  Morton,  who  was  present  at  hia  funeral,  pro- 
nounced his  euJoeium  in  a  few  words,  the  more  honourable  for  Knox,  as 
they  came  from  one  whom  be  had  often  censured  with  peculiar  severity. 
"  There  lies  He,  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man."* 

I573J  Though  Morton  did  not  desire  peace  from  such  generous  motives 
as  the  former  regent,  he  laboured,  however,  in  cood  earnest,  to  establish  if. 
The  public  confusions  and  calamities,  to  whicb  he  owed  his  power  and 
importance  wlien  be  was  only  the  second  person  in  the  nation,  were 
extremely  detrimental  fo  him  now  that  be  was  raised  to  be  the  first.  While 
so  many  of  the  nobles  continued  in  arms  against  him,  his  autboritv  as  regent 
was  partial,  feeble,  and  precarious.  Elizabeth  was  no  less  aesirous  of 
extinguishing:  the  fiame  wliich  she  had  kindled  and  kept  so  loi^  alive  in 
Scotland.!  She  had  discovered  the  aUiance  with  France,  from  which  she 
had  expected  such  advantagjes,  to  be  no  foundation  of  security.  Though 
appearances  of  friendship  still  subsisted  between  her  and  that  court,  and 
Charles  daily  renewed  his  protesfalions  of  inviolable  adherence  (o  the 
treaty,  she  was  convinced,  by  a  fatal  example,  how  liltle  she  ought  to  rely 
on  the  promises  or  oaths  of  that  perfidious  monarch.  Her  ambassador 
warned  ber  that  the  French  held  secret  correspondence  with  Mary's 
adherents  in  Scotland,  and  encour^^ed  tbem  in  1  heir  obstinacy.];  The  duKe 
of  AJva  carried  on  his  intrigues  in  that  kiisdom  with  less  disguise.  She 
was  persuaded  that  they  would  embrace  the  first  serene  interval,  which 
tbe  commotions  in  Prance  and  in  the  Netherlands  would  allow  them, 
and  openly  attempt  to  land  a  body  of  men  in  Scotland.  She  resolved, 
theiefore,  fo  prevent  their  getting  any  footing  in  tbe  island,  and  to  cut  off 
all  their  hopes  of  finding  any  assistance  there,  by  uniting  the  two  parties. 

The  situation  of  Maiy's  adherents  enabled  the  regent  fo  carry  on  his 
negotiations  with  them  to  great  advantage.  They  were  now  divided  into 
two  factions.  At  tbe  head  of  the  one  were  Chatelherault  and  Huntly. 
Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  were  the  leaders  of  the  other.  Their  high  rank, 
their  estensive  property,  and  the  numbers  of  their  followers,  rendered  the 
former  considerable.  The  latter  were  indebted  for  their  importance  to 
their  personal  abilities,  and  to  the  strei^h  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
which  was  in  their  possession.  The  regent  had  no  intention  to  compre- 
hend both  in  the  same  treaty;  but  as  he  dreaded  that  the  queen's  party, 
ifitiemained  entire,  would  be  able  fo  thwart  and  embarrass  his  administra- 
tion, he  resolved  to  divide  and  weaken  it  by  a  separate  negotiation.  He 
made  the  first  overture  lo  Kirkaldy  and  his  associates,  and  endeavoured  to 
renew  tbe  negotiatiwi  with  them,  which,  during  the  life  of  his  predecessor, 
had  been  broken  off  by  his  own  artifices.  But  Kirkaldy  knew  Morton's 
views,  and  system  of  government,  to  be  very  different  from  those  of  the 
former  regent.  Maitland  considered  him  as  a  personal  and  implacable 
enemy.  They  received  repeatpd  assurances  of  protection  from  France  j 
and  though  the  siege  of  Roclielle  employed  the  Prench  arms  at  that  time, 
tbe  same  hopes,  which  had  so  often  deceived  the  party,  still  amused  them, 
and  they  espected  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  Hugonots  would  soon  be  sub- 
dued, and  that  Charles  would  then  be  at  liberfj  to  act  with  vigour  in 
Scotland. .  Meanwhile  a  supply  of  money  was  sent,  and  if  the  castle  could 
be  held  out  till  Whitsunday,  effectual  aid  was  promised.§  Maitland*s 
genius  delighted  in  forming  schemes  that  were  dai^erous ;  and  Kirkaldy 
possessed  we  intrepidity  necessaiy  for  putting  them  in  execution.  The 
castle,  they  knew,  was  so  situated  that  it  might  defy  all  the  regent's  power. 
Elizabeth,  they  hoped,  would  not  violate  tlie  treaty  with  France,  by  send- 
ii^  forces  to  his  assistance ;  and  if  the  French  should  be  able  to  land  any 
considerable  body  of  men,  it  might  be  possible  fo  deliver  the  queen  from 
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captivity,  or  at  least  to  balance  the  influence  of  France  and  England  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  rescue  Scofland  from  the  dishonourable  dependence 
upon  the  lalter,  under  which  it  had  fallen.  This  splendid  but  chimerical 
project  Ihey  preferred  to  the  friendship  of  Morton.  They  encouraged  the 
negotiation,  liowever,  because  it  served  to  gain  time  ;  they  proposed,  for 
the  same  purpose,  that  the  whole  of  the  queen's  party  should  be  compre- 
hended in  it,  and  that  Kirkaldy  should  retain  the  command  of  the  castle 
six  months  after  the  treaty  was  signed.  His  interest  prompted  the  regent 
to  reject  the  former;  his  penetration  discovered  the  danger  of  complying 
with  the  latter ;  and  all  hopes  of  accommodation  vanished,* 

As  soon  as  the  truce  ejipired,  Kiritaldy  began  to  fire  on  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  which,  by  the'  return  of  the  inhabitants  whom  he  had  expelled, 
was  devoted  as  zealously  as  ever  to  the  king's  cause.  But,  as  the  regent 
had  now  set  on  foot  a  treaty  with  Chatelherault  and  Huntly,  the  cessation 
of  arms  stilf  continued  with  them, 

Titey  were  less  scrupulous  than  the  other  party,  and  listened  eagerly  to 
his  overtures.  The  duKe  was  naturally  unsteady,  and  the  anproach  ol^old 
^e  increased  his  irresolution,  and  aversion  to  action.  The  miseries  of 
civil  discord  had  afflicted  Scotland  almost  five  years,  a  length  of  time  far 
beyond  the  duration  of  any  former  contest.  The  war,  instead  of  doing 
service,  had  been  detrimental  to  the  queen ;  and  more  ruinous  than  any 
foreign  invasion  to  the  kingdom.  In  prosecuting  it,  neither  party  had  g;ained 
much  honour ;  both  had  suffered  great  losses,  and  had  exhausted  their  own 
estates  in  wasting  those  of  their  adversaries.  The  commons  were  in  the 
utmost  misery,  and  longed  ardently  for  a  peace,  which  might  terminate  this 
fruitless  but  destructive  quarrel, 

A  great  step  was  taken  towards  (his  desirable  event,  hy  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Perth  [Feb.  23],  between  the  regent  on  one  hand,  and  Chatelhe- 
rault and  Huntly  on  the  other,  under  the  mediation  of  Kiliegrew,  Eliza- 
both'a  ambassador.f  The  chief  articles  in  it  were  these :  That  all  the 
parties  comprehended  in  the  treaty  should  declare  their  approbation  of  the 
reformed  religion  now  established  in  t!ie  kingdom ;  that  tiiey  should  sub- 
mit to  the  kmg's  government,  and  own  Morton's  authority  as  regent ;  that 
they  should  acknowledge  every  thing  done  in  opposition  to  the  kii^,  since 
his  coronation,  lo  be  illegal ;  that  on  nolh  sides  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
taken  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the  estates  which  had  been  forfeited 
should  he  restored  to  their  proper  owners ;  that  the  act  of  attainder  passed 
against  the  queen's  adherents  should  be  repealed,  and  indemnity  granted 
for  all  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  since  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven ;  and  that  the  treaty  should  he 
ratified  by  the  commop  consent  of  both  parties  in  parliament. J 

Kirkaldy,  though  abandoned  by, his  associates,  who  neither  discovered 
solicitude  normade  provision  for  hissafety,  did  notlose  courage,  nor  enter- 
tain any  thoughts  of  accommodation.5  Though  all  Scotland  had  now  sub- 
mitted lo  the  king,  he  stiil  resolved  to  defend  the  castle  in  Ihfi  queen's 
name,  and  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  promised  succours.  The  regent  was 
in  want  of  every  thing  neceEsary  for  carrying  on  a  siege.  But  Elizabeth, 
who,  determined  at  any  rate  to  Sring  the  dissensions  in  Scotland  to  a  period 

*  M9lv.33S,icc  t  See Apijcniii,  No.  XXXIX.       _      ;  Crawf.  Mem. 35t. 

orUieCDSli^,  and  who  waslilmeeirGlronglyatlsched  lo  llieir  psrly,  nssetls  tlint  Kirkaldy  oliered  Hi 
aMeplofanyreKsoaBljIelsrmaDfcompoamon.bul  thai  all  bisoffcra  weia  tejecled  by  Uie  regeot 
Melv.  240.  Boi,  19  BlizabeUi  waa  al  Ibal  time  exCrEmet;  desirous  of  tratnring  peace  in  ScudaDd, 
and  lier  ambasBador  Kill^rew,  as  well  a'  the  earl  of  [toUies,  used  Uielr  uunosl  endeavours  to  per- 
suade Klikaldy  to  accede  lotheireaiy  of  Penti,  it  seems  more  cicdihis  in  impnle  tile  conUouaace  of 
hnaiiiitlca  (o  Kirkaldj-e  obstinacy,  bis  diditum  of  Motion,  or  Ida  hope  of  toreign  aid,  iban  to  any 
oUier  cause. 
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before  the  French  could  find  leisure  lo  lake  part  in  the  quarrel,  soon 
afforded  him  sufficient  suppiies.  Sir  William  Drury  marched  into  Scot- 
land with  fifteen  hundred  foot,  and  a  conaiderahle  train  of  artillery.  The 
regent  joined  him  with  all  his  forces ;  and  trenches  were  opened  and 
apptMches  regularly  carried  on  gainst  the  castle  [April  56].  Kirkaidy, 
though  discouraged  by  the  loss  ola  great  sum  of  money  remitted  to  him 
from  France,  and  which  fell  into  the  regent's  bands  through  the  treachery 
of  sir  James  Balfour,  the  most  corrapt  man  of  Ihal  a^,  defended  himself 
wifh  bravery  augmented  by  despair.  Thiee-and-lhirty  days  he  resisted 
all  the  efforts  of  tne  Scotch  and  Lighsh,  who  pushed  on  theff  attacks  with 
courage  and  with  emulation.'  Nor  did  he  demand  a  parley,  till  the  forti- 
fications were  battered  down,  and  one  of  the  wells  in  the  casile  dried  up, 
and  the  other  choked  with  rubbish.  Even  (hen,  his  spirit  was  unsubdued, 
and  he  determined  rather  to  fail  gloriously  behind  loe  last  entrenchment 
than  to  yield  to  his  inveterate  enemies.  But  hia  garrison  was  not  animated 
with  the  same  heroic  or  desperate  resolution,  and,  rising  in  a  tnufiny, 
forced  him  to  capitulate.  He  surrendered  himself  to  Druiy  [May  29], 
who  promised,  in  the  name  of  his  mislress,  that  he  should  be  favourably 
treated.  TcKelher  with  him,  James  Kirkaidy  his  brother,  lord  Home, 
Maitland,  air  Robert  Melvil,  a  few  citizens  of  Edinbui^b,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  soldiers,  were  made  prisoners,* 

Several  of  the  officers,  who  had  been  kept  in  pay  during  the  war,  pre 
vailed  on  their  men  to  accompany  them  into  the  Low-Countries,  and  enler- 
ir^  into  the  service  of  the  Slates,  added,  by  their  gallant  behaviour,  to  the 
reputation  for  military  virtue  which  has  always  been  the  characteristic  of 
the  Scoltish  nation. 

Thus  by  the  treaty  with  Chatelherault  and  Huntly,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  castle,  the  civil  wars  in  Scotland  were  brought  to  a  period.  When 
we  review  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  compare  the  strength  ol  (he  two 
factions,  Mary's  partisans  among  the  nobles  appear,  manifestly,  to  have 
been  superior  both  in  numbers  and  in  power.  But  these  advantages  were 
more  flian  counterbalanced  by  others,  which  their  antagonists  enjoyed. 
Political  abilities,  military  skill,  and  all  the  talents  which  limes  of  action 
form,  or  call  forth,  appeared  chiefly  on  the  king's  side.  Nor  could  (heir 
enemies  boast  of  any  man,  who  equalled  the  intrepidity  of  Murray,  tem- 
pered with  wisdom;  the prolbund .sagacity  of  Morton;  the  subtle  eenius, 
and  insinuating  address  ot  Maitland ',  or  the  successful  valour  of  Kirkaidy ; 
a!i  of  which  were  at  first  employed  in.  laying  the  foundation  of  the  king's 
authority.  On  the  one  side,  measures  were  concerted  with  prudence,  and 
executed  with  vigour;  on  the  other,  their  resolutions  were  rash,  and  their 
conduct  feeble.  The  people,  animated  with  zeal  for  religion,  and  prompted 
by  indignation  against  the  queen,  warmly  supported  the  king's  cause. 
The  cleigy  threw  the  whole  weight  of  their  popularity  into  the  same  scale. 
By  means  of  these,  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  interposition  of  England,  the 
king's  government  was  finally  established.  Mary  lost  even  that  shadow 
of  sovereignly  which,  amidst  all  her  sufferii^s,  she  had  bifherto  retained 
among  part  of  her  own  subjects.  As  she  was  no  longer  permitted  lo  have 
an  ambassador  at  the  court  of  England,  the  only  mark  of  dignity  which 
she  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  there,  she  must  henceforth  be  considered 
as  an  exile  stripped  of  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty;  guarded  with  anxiety  in 
the  one  kingdom,  and  totally  deserted  or  forgotten  in  the  other. 

Kirkaidy  and  his  associates  remained  in  Drury's  custody,  and  were 
treated  by  him  with  great  humanity,  until  the  queen  of  England,  whose 
prisoners  they  were,  should  determine  their  fate.'  Morton  insisted  that 
they  should  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  their  rebellion  and  obstinacy ;  and 
declared  thai,  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  live,  he  did  not  reckon  his 
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own  peraon  or  authority  secure ;  and  Elizabeth,  without  regarding  Dmry's 
honour,  or  hia  promises  in  her  name,  gave  them  up  to  the  regent's  disposal. 
He  first  condned  them  to  separate  prisons  [Aug;.  3] ;  and  soon  after,  with 
Elizabeth's  consent,  condemned  Kirkaldy  and  his  brother  to  be  hanged  at 
the  cross  of  Edinbuig:h.  Maitland,  who  did  Dot  expect  to  be  treated  more 
favourably,  prevented  the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution  by  a  volunta:i7 
death,  and  "endedhis days,   says  Helvil,  "after  the  old  Roman  fashion."* 

While  the  regent  was  wreaking  his  vemjeance  on  the  remains  of  her 
party  in  Scotland,  Maiy,  incapable  of  affording  them  any  relief,  bewailed 
their  misforlunes  in  the  solitude  of  her  prison.  At  the  same  time  her  health 
began  to  be  much  impaired  by  conlinemenl  and  want  of  esercise.  Af  the 
entreaty  of  the  French  ambassador,  lord  Shrewsbuiy,  her  keeper,  was 
permitted  to  conduct  her  to  Buxton  Wells,  not  far  from  Tuthbury,  the 
place  of  her  imprisonment.  Cecil,  who  had  lately  been  created  baron  o( 
Burleigh,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ei^land,  happened  to  be  there  at 
the  same  time.  Though  no  minister  ever  entered  more  warmly  into  the 
views  of  a  sovereign,  or  gave  strcmger  proofs  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment 
than  this  great  man,  yet  such  was  Eiizabelh'sdistrustof  every  peraon  who 
approached  the  queen  of  Scots  that  her  suspicions,  in  consequence  of  this 
interview,  seem  to  have  extended  even  to  him;  and  while  Mary  justly 
reckoned  him  her  most  dangerous  enemy,  he  found  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading his  own  mistress  that  he  was  not  partial  to  that  unhappy  queen.f 

The  duke  of  Alva  was  this  year  recalled  from  ihe  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  where  his  haughty  and  oppressive  administration  roused  a 
spirit,  in  attempting  to  subdue  which  Spam  exhausted  its  treasures,  ruined 
its  armies,  and  lost  its  gloiy.  Requesens,  who  succeeded  him,  was  of  a 
milder  temper,  and  of  a  less  enterprising  genius.  This  event  delivered 
Elizabeth  from  (he  pi;rpetual  disquietude  occasioned  by  Alva's  negotiations 
with  the  Scoltisli  queen,  and  his  zeal  for  her  interest. 

1674,]  Though  Scotland  was  now  settled  in  profound  peace,  many  of  the 
evils  wbich  accompany  civil  war  were  sti!!  felt.  The  restraints  of  law, 
which  in  limes  of  public  confusion  are  little  regaided  even  by  civil- 
ized nations,  were  totally  despised  by  a  fierce  people  unaccustomed 
to  a  regular  administration  of  justice.  The  disordeis  in  every  corner  of 
the  kingdom  were  become  intolerable;  and,  under  the  protection  of  the 
one  or  the  other  faction,  crimes  of  every  kind  were  committed  with  impu- 
nily.  The  regent  set  himself  to  redress  these,  and  by  his  indushy  and 
vigour,  order  and  security  were  re-established  in  the  kingdom.  But  be 
lost  the  reputation  due  to  this  important  service,  by  the  avarice  which  he 
discovered  in  performiiK;  it ;  and  his  own  exactions  became  more  pernicious 
to  the  nation  than  all  the  irregularities  which  be  restrained.!  Spies  and 
informers  were  every  where  employed;  the  remembrance  of  old  offences 
was  revived;  imaginary  crimes  were  invented;  petty  trespasses  were 
aggravated;  and  delinquents  nere  forced  to  compouncf  for  their  lives  by 
the  payment  of  exorhilant  fines.  At  the  same  time  the  current  coin  was 
debased;§  Jicenses  were  sold  for  carryii^  on  prohibited  branches  of  com- 
merce ;  unusual  taxes  were  imposed  on  commodities ;  and  all  the  refine- 
ments in  oppression,  from  which  nations  so  imperfectly  polished  as  the 
Scots  are  usually  exempted,  were  put  in  practice.  Kone  of  these  were 
complained  of  more  loudly,  or  with  greater  reason,  than  his  iijjustice 
towards  the  church.    The  thirds  of  benefices,  out  of  which  the  clergy 

*MelT.a43.  T  sum,  IL  348.  BBS.  t  See  Amenau,  No.  XL. 

J  The  carrnpUon  of  tbe  cola,  duilng  UorlDn'B  odmiiiianBUoa,  wbs  veiy  gieBl.  Altbough  Ihc 
qmirtily  at  eiuteol  inoney  colndil  out  of  o  ptrand  of  huUlDn  vna  pudaallv  increasEd  by  furaier 
pdnccs,  (he  lUmdird  or  fineiHS  Buffered  litUa  BlieratiaD,  and  tbe  mblura  <^  Blto;  was  nearl;  Uis 
BBioe  vtlth  wliBt  Is  new  used.  But  Hoiton  mlisd  s  Ibnilll  pait  dT  Bllor  wllli  evei^  iH>aiid  of  alvvt, 
ODd  Bunt,  by  conseqiience.  Uie  value  nf  coin  In  proponLon.    In  the  year  1581,  nil  ilie  money  Mined 
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rereived  their  subsistence,  had  always  been  slowly  and  irregularly  paid  to 
collectors  appointed  by  the  general  assembly ;  and  during  tbe  civil  wars, 
ho  payment  could  be  obtained  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Under 
colour  of  redressing  Ibis  grievance,  and  upon  a  promise  of  assigning  every 
minister  a  stipend  within  his  own  parisn,  the  regent  extorted  from  tbe 
church  the  thirds  to  which  they  had  right  by  law.  But  the  clei^,  instead 
of  reaping  any  advantage  from  this  alteration,  found  that  payments  became 
more  irregular  and  dilatory  Iban  ever.  One  minister  was  commonlv  bur- 
thened  with  the  care  of  four  or  five  parishes,  a  pitiful  salary  was  allotted 
him,  and  tbe  regent's  insatiable  avarice  seized  on  the  rest  of  tbe  fund.* 

Tbe  death  of  Charles  IX.,  which  happened  this  year,  was  a  new  mis- 
fortune to  the  Scottish  queen.  Henry  III.,  who  succeeded  him,  bad  not 
the  same  atlachment  tofier  person;  andhisjealoiisy  of  tbe  bouse  of  Guise, 
and  obsequiousness  to  the  queen  mother,  greatly  alienated  him  from  her 

1575."l  The  death  of  the  dukeof  Chalelberault  [Jan.  22],  must  likewise 
be  considered  as  some  loss  to  Maiy.  As  llie  parliament  had  frequently 
declared  him  next  heir  to  tbe  crown,  ibis  entitled  bim  to  great  respect 
^amoi^  his  countiymen,  and  enabled  him,  more  than  any  other  person  in 
the  kingdom,  to  counterbalance  the  regent's  power. 

Soon  after,  at  one  of  the  usual  interviews  between  tbe  wardens  of  the 
■Scottish  and  English  marches,  a  scuffle  happened,  in  which  the  English 
were  worsted;  a  few  killed  on  the  spot;  and  sir  James  Forrester,  the 
warden,  with  several  gentlemen  who  attended  him,  taken  prisoners.  But 
both  Elizabeth  and  the  regent  were  too  sensible  of  the  advantage  which 
resulted  from  tbe  good  understanding  that  subsisted  between  the  two 
■kingdoms,  to  allow  this  slight  accident  lo  interrupt  it. 

The  domestic  tranquillity  of  tbe  kingdom  was  in  some  danger  of  being 
disturbed  by  another  cause.  Though  the  persons  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
bishops  paisessed  veiy  small  revenues  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
power,  the  cleigy,  to  whom  the  regent  and  all  his  measures  were  become 
■extremely  odious,  began  to  be  jealous  of  that  order.  Knowing  that  cor- 
■rupl'ons  steal  into  the  church  gradually,  under  honourable  names  and  upon 
decent  pretences,  Ibey  were  afraid  that  from  such  small  beginnings,  the 
hierarchy  miglit  grow  in  lime  to  be  as  powerful  and  oppressive  as  ever. 
Tlie  chief  author  of  these  suspicions  was  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  a  man  dis- 
lirguislied  by  his  uncommon  erudition,  hy  tbe  severity  of  bis  manners,  and 
tbe  intrepidity  of  his  mind.  But,  bred  up  in  the  retirement  of  a  collie, 
he  was  unacquainted  with  tbe  arts  of  life ;  and  beii^  more  attentive  to  ihe 
ends  which  be  pursued  than  to  the  means  which  ne  envployed  for  pro- 
moting them,  he  often  defeated  laudable  designs  by  the  impetuosity  and 
imprudence  willi  which  he  carried  them  on.  A  question  was  moved  by 
him  in  the  assembly,  "  Whether  the  office  of  bishop,  as  now  exercised  in 
the  kingdom,  were  ^reeable  to  ihe  word  of  God  ?  In  tbe  ecclesiastical 
judicatories  con  tiniiaf  com  plaints  were  made  of  the  bishops  for  neglect  of 
duty,  many  of  which  their  known  remissness  too  well  justilied.  The 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  being  accused  of  dilapidating  his  lienebce,  was  found 
guiity  by  Ihe  assembij'.  The  regent,  instead  of  checking,  connived  at 
these  disputes  about  ecclesiastical  government,  as  they  diverted  tbe  zeal 
«f  tbe  cleigv  from  attending  to  bis  daily  encroachments  on  the  patrimony 
«f  tbe  cliurcn.t 

157(1.1  Tbeweigbt  of  tbe  regent's  oppressive  administration  bad  hitherto 
■fallen  chiefly  on  those  in  the  lower  and  middle  rank ;  but  he  began  now  to 
take  such  steps  as  convinced  the  nobles  that  their  dignity  would  not  loiffi 
exempt  them  fiom  feeling  the  effect  of  his  power.    An  accident,  whicfi 

•  Crawf.  Man.  372.    Spolsw.  OT3.    Cald.  iL  420.  4S7.  t  Cald.  Assemblies.  1574,  *c 
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was  a  frequent  cause  of  dissension  among  the  Scoltisli  noblea,  occasioned 
a  difference  between  the  earls  of  Aj^yjl  and  Atliol,  A  vassal  of  (he  former 
had  made  some  depredations  on  the  lands  of  llie  latter.  Athol  look  arms 
to  punish  the  ofenaer — A:^yll  (o  protect  himj  and  this  ignoble  quarrel 
they  were  ready  to  decide  in  the  field,  when  the  regent  by  interposit^  his 
authority  obliged  them  to  disband  their  forces.  Both  of  them  had  been 
guilty  of  irregularities,  which,  though  common,  were  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Of  these  the  regent  took  advantage,  and  resolved  to  found  on 
them  a  chaise  of  treason.  This  design  was  revealed  to  the  fivo  earls  by 
one  of  Morton's  retainers.  The  common  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed  compelled  them  to  foiget  old  quarrels,  and  unite  in  a  close  con- 
feaeracy  for  their  mutual  defence.  Their  junction  rendered  them  formi- 
dable; they  despised  the  summons  which  the  regent  gave  them  to  appear 
before  a  court  of  justice ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  any  further 
prosecution.  But  the  injury  he  intended  made  a  deep  impression  on  IhcR 
minds,  and  drew  upon  him  severe  vengeance.* 

Nor  was  he  more  successful  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  load  lord 
Claud  Hamilton  with  the  guilt  of  having  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life.  Though  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  his  accomplices  were  seized 
and  tortured,  no  evidence  of  any  thing  criminal  appeared ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  many  circumstances  discovered  his  innocence,  as  well  as  the 
r^jent's  secret  views  in  imputing  to  him  such  an  odious  design.* 

1577.]  The  Scottish  nobles,  mta  were  almost  equal  to  their  monavcha  in 
power,  and  treated  by  tbem  with  much  distinction,  observed  these  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  tne  regent  with  the  utmost  indignation.  The  people 
who,  under  a  form  of  government  extremely  simple,  had  been  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  burden  of  taxes,  complained  loudly  of  the  regent's  rapacity; 
and  all  heMn  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  young  king,  from  whom  they 
expected  tne  redress  of  all  tlieir  grievances,  and  the  return  of  a  more  gentle 
and  more  equal  administration. 

James  was  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  ^e.  The  queen  soon  after 
his  birth  bad  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  during 
the  civil  wars  he  had  resided  securely  in  the  castle  of  Stirling.  Alexander 
Erskine,  that  nobleman's  brother,  hacl  the  chief  direction  of  nia  education. 
Under  hiin  the  famous  Buchanan  acted  as  preceptor,  together  with  three 
other  masters,  the  most  eminent  the  nation  afforded  Tor  skill  in  those 
sciences  which  were  deemed  necessary  for  a  prince.  As  the  young  kii^ 
showed  an  uncommon  passion  for  learning,  and  made  great  prepress  in  it, 
the  Scots  fancied  that  they  already  discovered  in  him  all  those  virtues 
which  the  fondness  or  credulity  of  subjects  usually  ascribes  to  princes 
during  iheir  minority.  But  as  James  was  still  far  from  that  age  at  which 
the  law  permitted  him  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  the  regent  did 
not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  nor  reflect  bow 
naturally  these  prejudices  in  his  favour  might  encourage  tlie  king  to  antici- 
pate thai  period.  He  not  only  neglected  to  secure  the  friendship  of  those 
who  were  about  the  king's  person,  and  who  jiossessed  his  ear,  but  had 
even  exasperated  some  of  them  by  personal  injuries.  Their  resentment 
concurred  with  the  ambition  of  olners,  in  infusing  into  the  king  early  sus- 
picions of  Morton's  power  and  designs.  A  king,  they  told  him,  hatf  often 
reason  to  fear,  seldom  to  love  a  regent.  Prompted  by  ambition  and  by 
interest,  he  would  endeavour  to  keep  the  prince  in  perpetual  infancy,  at  a 
distance  from  his  subjects,  and  unacquainted  with  business.  A  small 
degree  of  vigour,  however,  was  sufficient  lo  break  the  yoke.  Subjects 
naturally  reverenre  their  sovereign,  and  become  impatient  of  the  tenipct- 
rary  and  delegated  jurisdiction  of  a  regent.  Morton  had  governed  with 
rigour  unknown  to  the  ancient  monarch^  of  Scotland.    The  nation  groaned 

•  Ctawf  Mem.  i»5.  *  Ibid.  ISt. 
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under  his  oppressions,  and  would  welcome  the  first  prospect  of  a  mildet 
administration.  At  present  the  king's  name  was  hardly  mentioned  in  Scot- 
and,  his  friends  were  without  InHuence,  and  his  favourites  without  honour. 
But  one  effort  would  discover  Morton's  power  to  be  as  feeble  as  it  was 
arbitrary.  The  same  attempt  would  put  himaejf  in  possession  of  his  just 
autliority,  and  rescue  the  n.  "  '^ 
regard  his  own  rig-hts  aa  a 

These  suggestions  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  yoms;  king,  who  was 
trained  up  iu  an  opinion  tliat  he  was  horn  to  command.  His  approbation 
of  the  design,  however,  was  of  small  consequence  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  nobles.  The  earls  of  Argyll  and  Athol,lwo  of  the  most  powerful  of 
that  body,  were  animated  with  implacable  resentment  against  the  regent. 
To  them  the  cahal  in  Stirling  Castle  communicated  the  plot  which  was  on 
foot ;  and  they  entering  warmly  into  it,  Alexander  Erskine,  who,  since  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  during  the  minority  of  his  nepliew,  had  the  com- 
mand of  that  fort  and  the  custody  of  (he  kind's  person,  admitted  them 
secretly  into  the  king's  presence.  They  gave  him  tne  same  account  of  the 
misery  of  his  subjects,  under  the  regent  a  arbitrary  administration  ;  they 
complained  loudly  of  the  injustice  with  which  themselves  had  been  treated, 
and  besought  (he  kir^,  as  the  only  means  for  redressing  (he  grievances  of 
the  nation,  to  call  a  council  of  all  the  nobles.  James  consented,  and  letters 
were  issued  in  his  name  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  two  earls  took  care  that 
they  should  be  sent  only  to  such  as  were  known  to  bear  no  good  will  to 
Morton. t 

The  number  of  these  was,  however,  so  considerable,  that  on  the  day 
appointed  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  assembled  at  Stirling  j  and  so 
higlily  were  fhey  incensed  against  Morton,  that  although,  on  receiving  in- 
telligence of  Aisyl!  and  AthoTs  interview  with  the  king  [Mitfch  24, 1570], 
he  had  made  a  feint  as  if  he  would  resign  the  regency,  they  advised  the 
king,  without  regardii^  this  offer,  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  and  to  take 
the  administration  of  government  into  nis  own  hands.  Lord  Glamis  the 
chancellor,  and  Herries,  were  appointed  to  signify  this  resolution  to  Mor- 
ton, who  was  at  that  time  in  Dalkeith,  his  usual  place  of  residence.  No- 
thing could  equal  the  joy  with  which  this  unexpected  resolution  filled  the 
nation,  but  the  surprise  occasioned  by  the  seeming  alacrity  with  which  the 
regent  descended  from  so  high  a  station.  He  neither  wanted  sagacity  to 
foresee  the  danger  of  resigning,  nor  inclination  to  keep  possession  of  an 
officefforUieexpirationof  which  the  law  hadfixed  so  distant  a  term.  But  all 
the  sources  whence  the  faction  of  which  he  was  head  derived  their  strength 
had  either  failed,  or  now  supplied  his  adversaries  with  the  means  of  hum- 
bling him.  The  commona.fhe  city  of  Edinbuigh,  the  cleigy,  were  all  totally 
alienated  from  him  by  his  multiplied  oppressions.  Elizabeth,  having  lately 
bound  herself  by  treaty  to  send  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  who  were  stni^litw  for  liberty, 
had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  a t&irs  of  Scotland  ;  and  as  ^e  tiad  nothii^ 
to  dread  from  France,  in  whose  councils  the  princes  of  Lorrain  had  not  at  that 
time  much  influence,  she  was  not  displeased,  peihaps,  at  the  birth  of  new 
fectious  m  the  kingdom.  Even  those  nobles  who  had  longbeen  joined  with 
Morton  in  faction,  or  whom  he  had  attached  to  bis  person  6y  benefits, 
Glamis,  Lindsay,  Rutliven,  Pitcairn  the  secretary,  Murray  of  Tullibatdin, 
comptroller,  all  deserted  bis  falling  fortunes,  and  appeared  in  the  council 
at  Stirling.  So  many  concurring  circumstances  convinced  Morton  of  his 
own  weakness,  and  determined  him  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  which  was 
too  impetuous  to  be  resisted.  He  attended  the  cnanceilor  and  Herries  to 
Edinbuigh  [March  12] ;  was  present  when  the  king's  acceptance  of  the 
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government  was  proclaimed  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  surrendered 
to  the  king  all  the  authority  to  which  he  Bad  any  claim  in  virtue  of  his  office. 
This  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  such  excessive  joy  and  acclamations 
of  the  multitude,  as  added,  no  doubt,  to  the  anguish  which  an  ambitious 
spirit  must  fee!,  when  compelled  to  renounce  supreme  power ;  and  con- 
vinced Morton  how  entirely  he  had  lost  the  affections  of  his  countrymen. 
He  ohlained,  however,  from  the  king  an  act  containing  the  approbation  of 
every  thiis'  done  by  him  in  the  esercise  of  his  office,  and  a  pardon,  in  Ihe 
most  ample  form  that  his  fear  or  caution  coiild  devise,  of  all  past  offences, 
crimes,  and  treasons.  The  nobles,  who  adhered  to  the  king,  bound  them- 
selves under  a  great  penalty,  fo  procure  the  ratification  ofthis  act  in  the 
first  parliament.* 

A  council  of  twelve  peers  was  appointed  to  assist  the  k'li^  in  Ihe  admin- 
istration of  affairs.  Morion,  deserted  by  his  own  parly,  and  unable  to 
strug;gle  with  the  faction  which  governed  absolutely  at  court,  retired  to  one 
of  his  seats,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity,  and  to  be  occupied  only 
in  the  amusements  of  a  country  life.  His  mind,  however,  was  deeply  di^ 
quieted  with  all  the  uneasy  reflections  which  accompany  disappointed 
ambition,  and  intent  on  schemes  for  recovering  his  former  grandeur.  Even 
in  this  retreat,  which  the  people  called  the  lion's  den,  his  wealth  and  abili- 
ties rendered  him  formidable  \  and  the  new  counsellors  were  so  imprudent 
as  to  rouse  him,  by  the  precipitancy  with  which  they  hastened  to  strip  him 
of  all  the  remaios  of  power.  Tbey  required  bim  to  surrender  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  which  was  still  in  his  possession.  He  refused  at  first  to  do  so, 
and  began  jo  prepare  for  its  defence ;  but  the  citizens  of  Edinbui^h  having 
taken  arms,  and  repulsed  part  of  the  garrison,  which  was  sent  out  to  guard 
a  convoy  of  provisions,  he  was  obliged  lo  give  up  that  important  fortress 
without  resistance.  This  encouraged  his  adversaries  to  call  a  parliament 
to  meet  at  Edinbui^h,  and  fo  multiply  their  demands,  upon  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  convinced  him  that  nolhir^  less  than  his  utter  ruin  would  satisfy 
their  inveterate  hatred. 

Their  power  and  popularity,  however,  began  already  to  decline.  The 
chancellor,  the  ablest  and  most  moderate  man  in  the  party,  having  been 
killed  at  Stirling  in  an  accidental  rencounter  between  his  followers  and 
those  of  the  ean  of  Crawford  ;  Athol,  who  was  appointed  his  successor  in 
that  high  office,  the  earls  of  E^liiKlon,  Caithness,  and  Lord  Ogilvie,  all  the 
prime  Favourites  at  court,  were  either  avowed  papists,  or  suspected  of  lean- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  that  sect.  In  an  age  when  the  relum  of  popery  was 
so  much  and  ao  justly  dreaded,  this  gave  universal  alarm.  As  Morton  had 
always  treated  the  papi.^ta  with  rigour,  this  unseasonable  favour  to  persons 
of  that  religion  made  all  zealous  protestants  remember  that  circumstance  in 
his  administration  with  great  praise.t 

Morton,  to  whom  none  of  these  particulars  were  unknown,  thought  this 
the  proper  juncture  for  setting  to  work  the  instruments  which  he  had  been 
preparing.  Having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  of  the 
countess  his  mother,  he  insinuated  lo  them,  tiiat  Alexander  Erskine  bad 
formed  a  plot  lo  deprive  bis  nephew  of  the  government  of  Stirling  Castle, 
and  the  custody  of  the  kirk's  person ;  and  easily  induced  aa  ambitious 
woman,  and  a  youth  of  twenty,  lo  employ  force  to  prevent  this  supposed 
injniT.  The  earl  repairing  suddenly  to  Stiriing  [AjDril  26],  and  beii^ 
aAmitled  as  usual  into  Uie  caslle  with  tis  attendants,  seized  the  gates  early 
in  the  niomii^,  and  turned  out  his  uncle,  who  dreaded  no  danger  from  his 
hands.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  submitted  to  him  as  their  governor, 
and,  with  little  danger  and  no  effusion  of  blood,  he  became  master  both  oJ 
the  king's  person  and  of  the  fortress.|: 

An  event  so  unexpected  occasioned  great  consternation.    Though  Mor 
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ton's  hand  did  not  appear  in  Ihe  esecution,  he  was  uniTersallr  believed  to 
be  the  author  of  the  attempt.  The  nuw  counsellors  saw  it  to  be  necessary, 
for  their  own  safety,  to  chang;e  their  measures,  ard,  instead  of  pursuing  him 
with  such  implacahle  resentment,  to  enter  into  terms  cf  accommodalion 
with  an  adversary  slitl  so  capable  of  creating  them  trouble.  Four  were 
named  on  each  side  to  adjust  the  differences.  Tliey  met  not  far  from  Dal 
keith  ;  and  when  Ihej  had  brought  matters  near  to  a  conciusjon,  Morton, 
who  was  too  sagacious  not  to  improve  the  advantage  which  tlieir  security 
and  their  attention  to  the  treaty  aHbrded  him,  set  out  in  the  night-time  fof 
Stirlii^,  and,  having  gained  Murray  of  TuUibardio,  Mar's  uacle,  was 
admitted  by  him  into  the  castle  [May  24] ;  and,  managing  matters  there 
with  his  usual  desterity,  he  soon  had  more  entirely  the  command  of  the  fort 
than  the  earl  himself.  He  was  likewise  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  privy 
council,  and  acquired  as  complete  an  ascendant  in  il.* 

As  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  at  Edinburgh  now 
approached,  this  gave  him  some  ansiely.  He  was  afraid  of  conducting  the 
young  king  to  a  city  whose  inhabitants  were  ao  much  at  the  devotion  of  the 
adverse  faction.  He  was  no  less  wiiwilling  to  leave  James  behind  at  Stir 
ling.  In  order  io  avoid  this  dilemma,  he  issued  a  proclamation  in  (he  king's 
name,  changing  the  place  of  meeting  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling  CaslTe. 
This  Athol  and  his  parly  represented  as  a  step  altogether  unconstitutional. 
The  king,  said  they,  is  Morion's  prisoner ;  the  pretended  counsellors  are  his 
slaves ;  a  parliament,  to  which  all  the  nobles  may  repair  wilhout  fear,  and 
where  they  may  deliberate  with  freedom,  is  absolutely  necessaiy  ibr 
settling-  the  nation  after  disorders  of  such  long  continuance.  But  an  assem- 
bly called  contrary  to  all  form,  held  within  the  walls  of  a  garrison,  and 
overawed  by  armed  men,  what  safety  could  members  expect  ?  what  liberty 
could  prevail  in  debate  ?  or  what  benefit  result  to  the  public  ?  The  paF- 
liament  met,  however,  on  the  day  appointed  [July  25],  and,  notwithstand- 
iKg  the  protestaiionof  the  earl  oT  Montrose  and  lord  Lindsay,  in  1  he  name 
ot  their  party,  proceeded  to  business.  The  kine's  acceptance  of  the 
government  was  confirmed ;  the  act  granted  to  Morton,  for  bis  security, 
ratified ;  some  regulations  with  regard  to  (he  numbers  and  authority  of  (he 
privy  council  were  agreed  upon ;  and  a  pension  for  life  granted  to  the 
countess  of  Mar,  whoTiad  been  so  instrumental  in  brii^ii^  about  the  lale 
revolutitm.t 

Meanwhile  Ara;yllj  Atbol,  and  their  followers  look  arms,  upon  the  spe- 
cious pretence  oi  rescuing  the  king  from  captivity,  and  the  kingdom  from 
oppression.  James  himself,  impatient  of  the  servitude  in  which  he  was 
held  by  a  man  whom  he  had  long  been  taught  to  hate,  secretly  encouraged 
their  enterprise  ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  disa- 
vow diem  m  public,  but  to  levy  forces  against  them,  and  even  to  declare, 
by  proclamation,  that  he  was  perfectly  free  from  any  constraint,  either 
upon  his  person  or  his  will  [Aug.  11],  Both  sides  quickly  took  the  field. 
Argyll  and  Athol  were  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men ;  the  earl  of 
Aiffius,  Morton's  nephew,  met  them  with  an  army  five  thousand  strong ; 
neither  party,  however,  was  eager  to  engage.  Morton  distrusted  the  fidel- 
ity of  his  own  troops.  The  two  earis  were  sensible  that  a  single  victoiy, 
however  complete,  would  not  he  decisive  ;  and,  as  they  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  undertake  the  siege  of  Stiriinff  Castle,  where  the  king  was  kept, 
their  strength  would  soon  be  exhausted,  while  Morton's  own  wealth,  and 
the  patronage  of  the  queen  of  Eigland  might  furnish  him  with  endless 
resources.  By  the  mediation  of  Bowes,  whom  Elizabeth  bad  sent  into 
Scotland  to  negotiate  an  accommodation  between  the  two  faction'!,  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  in  consequence  of  which  ArgyW  and  Athol  were  admitted 
too  the  kill's  presence ;  some  of  their  parly  were  added  to  the  pnvy  coun- 
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cil ;  and  a  convention  of  nobles  called,  in  order  lo  bring  ail  remaining  dif- 
ferences to  an  amicable  issue.* 

As  soon  as  James  assumed  the  governmect  into  his  own  hands,  he  des- 
patched the  abbot  of  Dunfermling  to  inform  Elizabeth  of  that  event ;  to 
offer  to  renew  the  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms;  and  to  demand  pos- 
session of  the  estate  which  had  lately  fallen  lo  him  by  the  death  of  his 
Srandmother  the  countess  of  Lennox,  That  lady's  second  son  had  left  one 
augbter,  Arabella  Stewart,  who  was  bom  in  Er^land.  And  as  (he  chief 
objection  against  the  pretea'fions  of  the  Scottish  line  to  the  crown  of  Ei«- 
land  was  that  maxim  of  English  law  which  excludes  aliens  from  any  right 
of  inheritance  within  the  kirgdom,  Elizabeth,  by  granting  this  demand, 
would  have  established  a  precedent  in  James's  favour,  that  might  hare 
been  deemed  decisive  with  regard  lo  a  point  which  it  had  been  Tier  con- 
stant care  to  keep  undecided.  Without  suffering  this  delicate  question  to 
be  tried,  or  allowing  any  new  light  to  be  thrown  on  that  which  she  consi- 
dered as  the  great  mystery  of  her  reign,  she  commanded  lord  Burleigh, 
master  of  the  wards,  to  sequester  the  rents  of  the  estate  ;  and,by  tbis  method 
of  proceeding,  gave  the  Scottish  king  early  warnii^  bow  necessary  it  would 
be  lo  court  her  faTour,  if  ever  be  hoped  for  success  in  claims  of  greater 
importance,  but  equally  liable  to  be  conlroverled.t 

1579.]  After  many  delays,  and  with  much  difficulty,  the  contending 
nobles  were  at  last  brought  to  some  agreement.  Bui  it  was  followed  by  a 
tragical  event.  Morton,  in  token  of  reconcilement,  having  invited  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party  lo  a  great  entertainment,  Athol  the  chancellor 
was  soon  after  taken  d!,  and  died  within  a  few  days  [April  24],  The 
symptoms  and  violence  of  the  disease  gave  rise  to  strong  suspicions  of  his 
being  poisoned ;  and  though  the  physicians  who  opened  his  body  di&red 
in  opinion  as  lo  tiie  cause  of  the  distemper,  the  chancellor's  relations  publicly 
accused  Morton  of  that  odious  crime.  Tbe  advantage  which  visibly  accrued 
to  him  by  the  removal  of  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  averse  from  all  his 
measures,  was  deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  bis  guilt  by  tbe  people,  who 
are  ever  fond  of  imputing  the  death  of  eminent  persons  to  extraordinary 

The  office  of  chancellor  was  bestowed  upon  Areyll,  whom  this  prefer 
ment  reconciled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Morton's  administration.  He  had 
now  recovered  all  the  authority  which  be  possessed  during  his  regency, 
and  had  entirely  broken  or  baffled  the  power  and  cabals  of  bis  enemies. 
None  of  tbe  great  families  remained  to  he  tbe  objects  of  his  jealousy  or  to 
obstract  his  designs,  but  that  of  Hamilton.  The  ear!  of  Arran,  the  eldest 
brother,  had  never  recovered  the  shock  which  he  received  from  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  passion  for  the  queen,  and  had  now  altc^ether  lost  his  reason. 
Lord  John,  tbe  second  brother,  was  in  possession  of  tbe  family  estate ;  lord 
Ciaud  was  commendator  of  Paisley ;  both  of  them  yourg  men,  ambitious  and 
enterprising.  Morton  dreaded  their  influence  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  courtiers 
hoped  to  share  their  spirits  amoi^  them  ;  and  as  all  princes  naturally  view 
dieir  successors  with  jealousy  and  hatred,  it  was  easy  to  infuse  these  pas- 
sions into  the  mind  of  the  young  king,  A  pretence  was  at  hand  to  justify 
the  most  violent  proceediigs.  The  pardon,  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
Penh,  did  not  extend  to  such  as  were  accessary  to  the  murder  of  (be 
regents  Murray  or  Lennox.  Lord  John  and  his  brother  were  suspected  of 
beii^  the  authors  of  both  these  crimes,  and  had  been  included  in  a  general 
act  of  attainder  on  that  account.  Without  summonii^  them  to  trial,  oi 
examining  a  single  witness  to  prove  the  cbaige,  this  attainder  was  now 
thought  sufficient  to  subject  them  to  all  the  iJenaities  which  (hey  would  have 
incurred  by  being  formally  convicted.  The  eatls  of  Morton,  Mar,  and 
Eglington,  together  with  the  lords  Rutiiven,  Boyd,  and  Cathcart,  received 
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a  commission  to  seize  their  persons  and  estales.  On  a  few  hours'  warning 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  was  ready,  and  marched  towards  Hamilton 
in  hostile  array.     Happily  the  two  brothers  made  their  escape,  though 


considerable  body  of  troops  was  ready,  and  marched  towards  Har 
.  hostile  array.  Happily  the  two  brothers  made  their  escape,  tt 
ith  ereat  difficulty.    But  their  lands  were  confiscated ;  the  castles  of 


Hamilton  and  DratFan  besieged ;  those  who  defended  them  punished.  The 
earlof  Arran,  though  incapable  from  his  situation  of  committing  any  crime, 
Tiras  inyolved,  by  a  shameful  abuse  of  law,  in  the  common  ruin  of  his 
family ;  and,  as  if  he  too  could  have  been  guilty  of  rebellion,  he  was  con- 
fined a  close  prisoner.  These  proceedings,  so  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  ofjustice,  were  all  ratitied  in  the  snbsequent  parliament.* 

About  this  time  Mary  sent,  by  Naue  her  secretary,  a  letter  to  her  son, 
together  with  some  jewels  of  value,  and  a  vest  embroidered  with  ber  own 
hands.  But,  as  she  gave  him  only  the  title  of  prince  of  Scotland,  the 
messei^er  was  dismissed  without  being  admitted  into  his  presence.! 

Though  Elizabeth  had  at  this  time  no  particular  reason  to  fear  any 
attempt  of  the  popish  princes  in  Mary's  favour,  she  still  continued  to  guard 
her  with  the  same  anxious  care.  The  acquisition  of  Portugal  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  on  (be  other,  fully  employed  the 
councils  and  arms  of  Spain.  France,  torn  in  pieces  by  intestine  com- 
motions, and  undei'  a  weak  and  capricious  prince,  despised  and  distrusted 
by  his  own  subjects,  was  in  no  condition  to  disturb  its  neighbours,  Eliza- 
beth had  long  amused  that  court  by  carrying  on  a  treaty  of  maniage  with 
the  duke  of  Alencon,  the  king's  brother,  Bui  whether,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
live,  she  really  infended  lo  marry  a  prince  of  tweiity;  whether  the  plea- 
sure of  being  flattered  and  courted  made  her  listen  to  the  addresses  of  so 
young  a  lover,  whom  she  allowed  to  visit  her  at  two  different  times,  and 
treated  with  the  most  distin^ishing  respect :  or  whether  considcra lions  of 
interest  predominated  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  transaction  of  her 
reign,  are  problems  in  history  which  we  are  not  concerned  to  resolve. 
During  the  prepress  of  this  negotiation,  which  was  drawn  out  to  an  extra- 
ordinary length,  Maiy  coold  expect  no  assistance  from  the  French  court, 
and  seems  to  have  held  little  correspondence  with  it ;  and  there  was  no 
period  in  her  reign,  wherein  Elizabeth  enjoyed  more  perfect  security. 

.Morton  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  equally  secure ;  but  his  security 
was  not  so  well  founded.  He  had  weathered  out  one  storm,  had  crushed 
his  adversaries,  and  was  again  in  possession  of  the  sole  direction  of  affairs. 
But  as  the  king  was  now  of  an  age  when  ihe  character  and  dispositions  of 
the  mind  begin  to  unfold  themsefves,  and  to  become  visible,  the  smallest 
attention  to  these  might  have  convinced  him,  that  there  was  reason  to 
expect  new  and  more  dangerous  attacks  on  bis  power,  James  early  dis- 
covered that  excessive  attachment  to  favourites,  which  accompanied  him 
through  hia  whole  life.  This  passion,  which  naturally  arises  from  inex- 
perience and  youthful  warmth  of  heart,  was,  at  his  age,  far  from  being 
culpable  ;  nor  could  it  be  well  expected  that  Ihe  choice  of  ihe  objects  on 
whom  he  placed  his  affections  should  he  made  with  great  skill.  The 
most  considerable  of  Ihem  was  Esme  Stewart,  a  native  of  France,  and 
son  of  a  second  brother  of  the  earl  of  Lennox.  He  was  dialii^ui^ed  1^ 
the  title  of  lord  D'Aulagne,  an  estate  in  France,  which  descended  to  him 
from  his  ancestors,  on  whom  it  had  been  conferred  inrewardof  their  valour 
and  services  to  the  French  crown.  He  arrived  in  Scotland  about  this  lime 
[Sept.  8],  on  purpose  to  demand  the  estate  and  title  of  Lennox,  lo  which 
be  pretended  a  l^al  right.  He  was  received  at  first  hy  the  king  with  the 
respect  due  to  so  near  a  relation.  The  gracefulness  of  his  person,  the 
elegance  of  his  dress,  and  his  courtly  behaviour,  made  a  ereat  impression 
on  James,  who,  even  in  his  more  mature  years,  was  little  able  to  resist 
these  frivolous  charms ;  and  his  affection  flowed  with  its  usual  rapidity  and 
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p    iu  Within  a  few  days  after  Stewart's  appearance  af  court,  he  was 

at  d  ioid  Aberhrolhock,  soon  after  earl  and  then  duke  of  Lennos,  go- 
of Dumbarton  castle,  captain  of  tbe  guard,  first  lord  of  the  bed- 
fa  mb  and  lord  high  chamberlain.  At  the  same  time,  and  without  any 
ot  ll  n  y  or  emulation  which  is  usual  among  candidates  for  favour,  cap- 
t  J  mes  Stewart,  the  second  son  of  lord  Ochilfree,  grew  into  great  con- 
fidence. But,  notwithstanding  this  union,  Lennox  and  captain  Stewart 
were  persons  of  very  opposite  characters.  The  former  was  naturally 
gentle,  humane,  candid ;  but  unacquainted  with  the  slate  of  the  country, 
aodmisledor  misinformed  by  those  whom  he  trusted;  not  unworthy  to  be 
the  companion  of  the  young  king  in  his  amusements,  but  utterly  dis- 
qualified for  actiiK  as  a  minister  in  directing  his  affairs.  The  latter  was 
remarkable  for  all  the  vices  which  render  a  man  formidable  to  his  country, 
and  a  pernicious  counsellor  to  his  prince  ;  nor  did  he  possess  any  one  virtue 
to  counterbalance  these  vices,  unless  dexterity  in  conducting  his  own  de- 
signs, and  an  enterprisii^  courage,  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger,  may 
pass  by  that  name.  Unrestrained  by  religion,  regardless  of  decency,  and 
undismayed  by  opposition,  be  aimed  at  objects  seemingly  unattainable  ; 
but,  under  a  prince  void  of  experience,  and  blind  to  all  the  defects  of  those 
who  had  gamed  his  favour,  his  audacity  was  successful  j  and  honours, 
wealth,  and  power,  were  the  reward  of  bis  crimes. 

Both  the  favourites  concurred  in  employing  their  whole  address  to  un- 
dermine Morton's  credit,  which  alone  obstructed  their  full  possession  of 
power.  As  James  had  been  bred  up  wilh  an  aversion  for  that  nobleman, 
who  endeavoured  rather  to  maintajn  the  authority  of  a  tutor,  than  to  act 
with  the  obsequiousness  of  a  minister,  they  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
accomplish  their  design.  Morton,  whocould  no  lot^er  keep  tbe  king  shut 
up  within  the  walls  ot  Stirling  Castle,  having  called  a  parliament  [Oct,  17] 
to  meet  at  Edinbuigh,  brought  him  thither.  James  made  his  entiy  into  the 
capital  with  great  solemnilj;  the  citizens  received  him  with  tbe  loudest 
acclamations  of  joy,  and  with  many  expensive  pageants,  according  to  the 
mode  of  that  age.  After  a  long  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  during  which 
Scotland  had  been  subjected  to  the  delegated  power  of  regents,  orlo  the 
feeble  government  of  a  woman;  after  bavii^  suffered  all  the  miseries  of 
civil  war,  and  felt  the  insolence  of  foreign  armies,  the  nation  rejoiced  to 
see  the  sceptre  once  more  in  the  hands  of  a  king.  Fond  even  of  that 
shadow  of  authority,  which  a  prince  of  fifteen  could  possess,  the  Scots 
flattered  themselves,  that  union,  order,  and  tranquillity,  would  now  be  re- 
stored to  the  kingdom,  James  opened  the  parliament  with  exti'aordinary 
pomp,  but  nothirte;  remarkable  passed  in  it. 

1580.]  These  demonstrations,  however,  of  the  people's  love  and  attach- 
ment to  their  sovereign,  encouraged  the  favourites  to  continue  their  insinua- 
tions against  Morton ;  and  as  the  king  now  resided  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
house,  to  which  all  his  subjects  had  access,  the  cabal  against  the  earl  grew 
daily  stronger,  and  the  intrigue  which  occasioned  his  fail  ripened  gradually. 

Morion  Began  to  be  sensible  of  his  danger,  and  endeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  career  of  Lennox's  preferment,  by  represenlioe:  him  as  a 
formidable  enemy  to  Ihe  reformed  religion,  a  secret  agent  m  favour  oi 
popeiy,  and  a  known  emissaiy  of  the  house  of  Guise,  The  clergy,  apt 
to  believe  every  rumour  of  this  kind,  spread  the  alarm  among  the  people. 
But  Lennox,  either  out  of  complaisance  to  his  master,  or  convinced  liy  the 
a^iiments  of  some  learned  divines  whom  the  king  appointed  to  instruct 
him  in  the  principles  of  the  proleslant  religion,  publicly  renounced  the 
errors  of  popery,  in  the  church  of  St,  Giles,  and  declared  himself  a  member 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  by  signii^^  ber  confession  of  faith.  Thi^  though 
it  did  not  remove  all  suspicions,  nor  silence  some  zealous  preachers,  abated. 
in  a  great  degree,  the  force  of  the  accusation,* 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  rumour  prevailed  that  Morton  ivas  preparii^ 
to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  to  carr^  hioi  into  England.  Whether 
despair  of  maintaioii^  his  power  by  anv  other  means,  had  driven  him  to 
mate  any  overture  of  that  kind  to  the  Ei^lisb  court,  or  whether  it  was  a 
calumny  invented  by  his  adversaries  to  render  him  odious,  cannot  now  bo 
determmed  with  cettaintj'.  As  lie  declared  at  bis  death  (hat  such  a  design 
had  never  entered  into  bis  thoughts,  the  latter  peems  to  be  most  probable. 
It  afforded  a  pretence,  however,  for  reviving  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain, 
which  had  been  for  some  lime  diaused.  That  honour  was  conferred  on 
Lennox.  Alexander  Ersbine,  Morton's  capital  enemy,  was  bis  deputy; 
they  had  under  them  a  band  of  gentlemen,  who  were  appointed  constantly 
to  attend  the  king,  and  to  guard  his  person.* 

Morion  was  not  ignorant  of  what  his  enemies  intended  to  insinuate  by 
such  unusual  precautions  for  the  kirk's  safely;  and,  as  his  Jast  resource, 
applied  to  Elizabeth,  whose  protection  had  often  stood  him  in  stead  in  his 
g^atest  difficulties.  In  consequenceof  this  applicalion,  Bowes,  her  envoy, 
accused  Lennox  of  practices  against  the  peace  of  (he  two  kingdoms,  and 
insisted,  in  her  name,  that  he  should  instantly  be  removed  from  the  privy 
council.  Such  an  unprecedented  demand  was  considered  by  the  counsel- 
lors as  an  affront  to  the  king,  and  an  encroachment  on  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom.  They  affected  lo  call  in  question  the  envoy's  powers,  and 
upon  that  pretence  refused  him  further  audience :  and  he  I'etiring  in  di^ust, 
and  without  taking  leare.  Sir  Alexander  Home  was  sent  lo  expostulate 
with  Elizabeth  on  the  suWect,  After  the  treatment  which  her  envoy  had 
received,  Elizabeth  thought  it  below  her  dignity  to  admit  Home  into  her 
presence.  Burleigh,  to  whom  he  was  commanded  lo  impart  his  commis- 
sion, reproached  him  with  his  master's  ingratitude  towards  a  benefacfress 
who  had  placed  the  crown  on  bis  head,  and  required  him  to  advise  the 
king-  to  beware  of  sacrificing  the  friendship  of  so  necessary  an  ally  to  the 
giddy  humours  of  a  young  man  without  experience,  and  stroi^ly  suspected 
of  principles  and  attachmenfs  incompatible  with  the  happiness  of  the 
Scottish  nation. 

This  accusation  of  Lennox  hastened,  in  all  probability,  Morton's  fall, 
The  act  of  indemnity,  which  he  had  obtained  when  he  resigned  Ihe  re- 
gency, was  worded  with  such  scrupulous  exactness,  as  almost  screened  him 
from  any  l^al  prosecuiion.  The  murder  of  the  late  king  was  the  only 
crime  which  could  not,  with  decency,  be  inserted  in  a  pardon  granted  by 
his  son.  Here  Morton  still  Ja^  open  to  the  penalties  of  (he  law,  and  CapL 
Stewart,  who  shunned  no  action,  however  desperate,  if  it  led  to  power  or 
to  favour,  entered  the  council-chamber  while  the  king  and  nobles  were 
assembled,  and  [Dec.  30,]  failing  on  his  knees,  accused  Morion  of  being 
accessary,  or,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Scottish  law,  art  and  part, 
in  (he  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  majesty's  father,  and  offered,  under 
the  usual  penalties,  lo  verify  Ibis  charge  by  legal  evidence.  Morton,  who 
was  present,  heard  this  accusation  with  firmness ;  and  replied  with  a  dis- 
dainful smile,  proceeding  either  from  contempt  of  the  infamous  character 
of  his  accuser;  or  from  consciousness  of  his  own  innocence,  "  that  his  own 
zeal  in  punishmg  those  who  were  suspected  of  that  detestable  crime,  might 
well  exempt  himself  from  any  suspicion  of  being  accessary  to  it ;  never- 
theless, he  would  cheerfully  submit  lo  a  trial,  either  in  that  place  or  in  ai^ 
otlier  court ;  and  doubted  not  but  his  own  innocence  and  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  would  then  appear  in  the  clearest  light."  Stewart,  who  was  still 
on  his  knees,  began  to  inquire  how  he  would  reconcile  his  beslowirg  so 
many  honours  on  Archibald  Douglas,  whom  he  certainly  knew  to  be  one 
of  the  murderers,  with  his  pretended  zeal  against  that  crime.  Morton  was 
ready  to  answer.    But  the  king  commanded  both  to  be  removed  [1581]. 
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The  eafl  was  confined,  first  of  all  to  his  own  house,  and  then  commitled 
to  the  castie  of  Edinburgh,  of  whioh  Alexander  ErskinG  was  governor; 
and,  as  if  il  had  not  been  a  sufficient  indignity  to  subject  him  to  the  power 
of  one  of  his  enemies,  he  was  soon  afier  carried  (o  Dumbarton,  of 
which  Lennox  had  the  command.  A  warrant  was  likewise  issued,  for 
apprehending  Archibald  Douglas;  but  he,  haviig  received  timely  intelli- 
gence of  the  approaching  danger,  fled  into  England.* 

Theeailof  Angus,  who  imputed  these  violent  proceedings  not  to  hatred 
against  Morion  alone,  but  to  the  ancient  enmity  between  the  nouses  of  Slew- 
art  and  of  Douglas,  and  who  beliei^d  that  a  conspiracy  was  now  formed  for 
the  destruction  of  all  who  bore  that  name,  was  ready  to  take  arms  inorder 
to  rescue  his  kinsman.  Bui  Morton  absolutely  forbade  any  such  attempt,  and 
declared  thai  he  would  rather  suffer  ten  thoussi<d  deaths  than  bring  an 
imputation  upon  his  own  character  by  seeming  to  decline  a  trial-t 

Elizabeth  did  not  fail  to  interpose,  with  warmth,  in  behalf  of  a  man  who 
had  contributed  so  much  to  preserve  her  inHuence  over  Scotland.  The 
late  transactions  in  that  kingdom  had  giren  her  great  uneasiness.  The 
power  which  Lennos  had  acquired  independent  of  her  was  dangerous; 
the  treatment  her  ambassadors  nad  met  with  differed  greatly  from  the  re- 
spect with  which  the  Scots  were  in  use  to  receive  her  ministers ;  and  the 
attack  now  made  on  Morton  fully  convinced  her  that  there  was  an  intention 
to  sow  [he  seeds  of  discord  between  the  two  nations,  and  to  seduce  Jamea 
mto  a  new  alliance  with  France,  or  into  a  marriage  with  some  popish  prin- 
cess. Full  of  these  apprehensions,  she  ordered  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  be  assembled  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  despatched  Ran- 
dolph as  her  ambassador  into  that  kingdom.  He  addressed  himself  not 
only  to  Jamea,  and  to  his  council,  but  to  a  convention  of  estates  met  at  that 
time.  He  began  with  enumerating  the  extraordinary  beneBts  which  Eliza- 
beth had  conferred  on  the  Scottish,  nation ;  that  without  demanding  a  sitigle 
fool  of  land  for  herself,  wiihout  encroaching  on  the  liberties  of  the  kii^- 
dom  in  the  smallest  article,  she  had,  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  of  her 
subjects  and  the  treasures  of  her  crown,  rescued  the  Scots  from  the  do- 
minion of  France,  established  among  them  true  religion,  and  put  them  in 
possession  of  their  ancient  r^bts  :  that  from  (he  beginning  of  civil  dissen- 
sions in  the  kingdom,  she  had  protected  those  who  espoused  the  king's 
cause,  and  by  her  assistance  alone,  the  ,fown  he3  been  preserved  on  his 
bead,  and  all  the  attempts  of  the  adverse  faction  bafSed :  that  a  union,  un- 
known to  their  ancestors,  but  equally  beneficial  to  both  kingdoms,  had  sub- 
sisted for  a  !o[^  period  of  years,  and  though  so  many  popish  princes  had 
combined  to  disturb  this  liappr  slate  of  things,  her  care,  and  their  con- 
stancy had  hitherto  defeated  alf  these  efforts  :  that  sbe  bad  observed  ot 
late  an  unusual  coldness,  distrust,  and  estrangement  in  the  Scottish  council, 
which  she  could  impute  to  none  but  to  Lennox,  a  subject  of  France,  a 
retainer  to  the  house  of  Guise,  bred  up  in  the  errors  of  popery,  and  still 
suspectedof  favouring  that  superstition.  }. tit  satistied  with  having  mounted 
so  fast  to  an  uncommon  height  of  power,  which  he  exercised  with  all  the 
rashness  of  youth,  and  all  the  ignorance  of  a  stranger;  nor  thinkii^  it 
enoijgli  to  have  deprived  the  eari  of  Morton  of  the  authority  due  to  his 
abilities  and  experience,  he  had  conspired  the  ruin  of  that  nobleman,  who 
had  often  exposed  his  life  in  the  king's  cause,  who  had  contributed  more 
than  any  other  subject  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  popery,  and  to  preserve  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
If  any  zeal  for  religion  remained  amois  the  nobles  in  Scotland,  if  they 
wished  for  the  continuance  of  amity  with  England,  if  they  valued  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  own  order,  he  caRed  upon  Ihem,  in  the  name  of  his  mis- 
tress, to  remove  such  a  pernicious  counsellor  as  Lennox  from  the  presence  ol 
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(he  young  kii^,  to  rescue  Morton  out  of  the  hands  of  his  avowed  enemy, 
and  to  secure  to  him  the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impailial  trial ;  and  if  force 
was  necessary  towards  accomplishing  a  design  so  salutary  to  the  king  and 
kingdom,  he  promised  them  the  protection  of  his  mistress  in  Ibe  enterprise, 
ana  whatever  assistance  they  should  demand,  either  of  men  or  money.* 

But  these  extraordinary  remonstrances,  accompanied  with  such  an  un- 
usual appeal  from  the  king  to  his  subjects,  were  not  the  only  means  em- 
plojedl>y  Elizabeth  in  favour  of  Morton  and  against  Lennox.  She  per- 
suaded (he  prince  of  Orange  to  send  an  agent  into  Scottano,  and,  under 
colour  of  complimentii^  James  on  account  of  the  valour  which  many  of 
his  subjects  bad  displayed  in  the  service  of  the  slate,!!,  to  enter  info  a  long 
detail  of  the  restless  eriterprises  of  the  popish  princes  against  (be  prolestaot 
religion ;  to  beseech  him  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the  alliance  with  England, 


J.. subjects  to  rebel  against  their  sovereign,  were  considered 

as  unexampled  insults  on  the  majesty  and  independence  of  a  crowned 
head.  A  ^neral  and  evasive  answer  was  given  to  Randolph.  James  pre- 
pared to  assert  his  own  d^iiity  with  spirit.  All  those  suspecled  of  favour- 
n^  Morton  were>  turned  out  of  office,  some  of  them  were  required  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners ;  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  throughout 
(he  kingdom  were  commanded  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  the  field ;  and 
troops  were  levied  and  posted  on  the  borders.  The  English  ambassador, 
findn^  that  neither  the  public  manifesto  which  he  had  delivered  to  the 
convention,  nor  his  private  cabals  with  (he  nobles,  could  excite  them  to 
arms,  fled  in  the  night  time  out  of  Scotland,  where  libels  against  bim  had 
been  daily  published,  and  even  attempts  made  upon  his  life.  In  both 
kiiwdoma  every  thing;  wore  a  hostile  aspect.  But  Elizabeth,  though  she 
wished  to  have  Intimidated  the  Scottish  king  by  her  preparations,  had  no 
inclination  to  enter  into  a  war  with  him ;  and  the  troops  on  the  borders, 
which  had  given  such  umbrage,  were  soon  dispersed.t 

The  greater  solicitude  Elizabeth  discovered  for  Morton's  safety,  the 
more  eagerly  did  his  enemies  drive  on  their  schemes  for  his  destruction. 
Captain  Stewart,  his  accuser,  ivas  fiisf  appointed  ivior  to  the  earl  of  Arran, 
and  soon  afier  both  the  title  and  estate  of  his  unhappy  ward,  to  which  he 
advanced  some  frivolous  claim,  were  conferred  upon  Iitm.  The  new-made 
peer  was  commanded  to  conduct  Morion  from  Dumbarton  to  Edinbuigh ; 
and  by  that  choice  the  earl  was  not  only  warned  what  !'a(e  he  might  ex- 
pect, but  had  tiie  cruel  mortification  of  seeing  his  deadl_y  enemy  already 
loaded  with  honours,  in  reward  of  the  malice  with  which  he  had  contri 
buted  to  bis  ruin. 

The  records  of  the  court  ot  justiciary  at  this  period  are  lost.  The  ac- 
count which  our  historians  give  of  Morton's  trial  is  inaccurate  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  pioceedin^s  against  bim  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  with 
violence.  During  the  trial,  great  bodies  of  armed  men  were  drawn  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  The  jury  was  composed  of  the  earl'a  known 
enemies ;  and  though  he  challei^ed  several  of  them,  his  objections  were 
overruled.  After  a  short  consultation,  his  peers  found  him  guilty  of  con- 
cealing, and  of  being  art  and  pari  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
late  kiig.    The  first  part  of  the  verdict  did  not  surprise  him,  but  he  twice 
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repealed  the  words  art  and  part  v/'dh  some  vehemence,  and  added,  "God 
knows  it  is  not  so."  The  doom  which  the  law  decrees  against  a  traitor 
was  pronounced.  The  king,  however,  remitted  the  croel  and  ignominious 
part  of  the  senfence,  and  appointed  that  he  should  suffer  death  next  day, 
by  being  beheaded.* 

During  that  awful  interval,  Morion  possessed  the  utmost  composure  of 
mind.  He  supped  cheerfully ;  slept  a  pari  of  the  night  in  bis  usual  manner, 
and  employed  the  rest  of  his  time  in  religious  conferences,  and  in  acts 
of  devotion  with  some  ministers  of  the  city.  The  clergymen  who  attended 
bim,  dealt  freely  with  his  conscience,  and  pressed  his  crimes  home  upon 
him.  What  he  confessed  with  regard  to  the  crime  for  which  lie  suffered 
is  remarkable,  and  supplies,  in  some  measure,  the  imperfection  of  our 
records.  He  acknowled^d,  that  on  his  return  from  England,  after  the 
death  of  Rizio,  Bolhwell  bad  informed  him  of  the  conspiracy  against  the 
king,  which  the  queen,  as  he  told  him,  kn  w  of  and  approved;  Ihat  he 
solicited  him  to  concur  in  (be  execution  of  it,  which  at  that  time  he  abso- 
lutely declined  ;  that  soon  after  Bofhwell  himself  and  Archibald  Douglas,  in 
his  name,  renewing  their  solicitatioos  to  the  same  purpose,  he  had  required 
a  warrant  under  the  queen's  hand,  authorizina;  the  attempt,  and  as  that  had 
neTerbeenproduced,hehadrel'used  to  be  anynirtherconcernedin  the  matter. 
"  But,"  continued  he,  "  as  I  neither  consented  to  this  treasonable  act,  nor 
assisted  in  the  committing  of  it,  so  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  reveal  or  to 
prevent  it.  To  whom  could  I  make  the  discovery?  The  queen  was  the 
author  of  the  enteiprise.  Darnly  was  such  a  changelinar,  that  no  secret  could 
be  safely  communicated  lo  him.  Hunfly  and  Bothwell,  who  bove  the  chief 
sway  in  the  kingdom,  were  themselves  Ihe  perpetrators  of  the  crime." 
These  circumstances,  it  must  be  confessed,  go  some  length  towards  exteo- 
ualitg  Morton's  guilt ;  and  though  his  apolc^y  for  the  favour  he  had  shown 
lo  Archibald  Douglas,  whom  he  knewio  be  one  of  the  conspirators,  be  far 
less  satisfactory,  no  uneasy  reflections  seem  to  have  disquieted  his  own 
mind  on  that  account.t  When  his  keepers  told  him  that  the  guards  were 
atteiiding,  and  all  thirds  in  readiness,  "  1  praise  my  God,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
ready  likewise,"  Arran  commanded  these  guards ;  and  even  iu  those 
moments,  when  the  most  implacable  hatred  is  apt  lo  I'elent,  the  malice  ot 
his  enemies  could  not  forbear  this  insult.  On  the  scafG>ld,  his  behaviour 
was  calm ;  his  countenance  and  voice  unaltered  ;  and,  after  some  time  spent 
in  devotion,  he  suffered  death  with  the  intrepidity  which  became  the  name 
of  Douglas.  His  head  was  placed  on  the  public  jail  of  Edinbuigh  ;  and 
his  body,  after  lying  till  sunset  on  the  scaffold,  covered  with  a  b^gariT- 
cloak,  was  carried  by  common  porters  to  the  usual  burial-place  for  crimi- 
nals. None  of  his  friends  durst  accompany  it  to  the  grave,  or  discover  their 
gratitude  and  respect  by  any  symptoms  of  sorrow  .J 

Arran,  no  less  profiigate  in  private  life  than  audacious  ii)  his  public  con- 
duct, soon  after  drew  She  attention  of  bis  countiymen  by  his  infamous  mar- 
riage with  the  countess  of  March.  Before  he  grew  into  iavour  at  court,  he 
had  been  often  entertained  in  her  husband's  house,  and  wiihout  regarding 
the  laws  of  hospitality  or  of  gratitude,  carried  on  a  criminai  intrigue  with 
the  wife  of  his  benefactor,  a  woman  youig  and  beautiful,  hut,  accordiig  (c 
the  description  of  a  colemporaiy  historian,  "  intolerable  in  all  the  imperiec- 
tions  incident  to  her  sex,'  Impatient  of  any  restraint  upon  their  mutual 
desires^  they  with  equal  ardour,  wished  to  avow  their  union  publicly,  and 
to  legitimatej  by  a  marriage,  Ihe  offspring  of  their  unlawful  passion.  The 
countess  petitioned  to  be  divorced  Irom  her  husband,  for  a  reason  which 
no  modest  woman  will  ever  plead.  The  judg;es,  overawed  by  Arran, 
passed  sentence  without  delay  [July  6].    This  infamous  scene  was  con- 
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eluded  by  a  marriage,  solemnized  willi  great  pomp,  and  beheld  by  all 
ranks  of  men  with  the  ulmosl  horror.* 

A  parhament  was  held  this  year  [Oct.  24],  at  the  opening  of  which 
some  disputes  arose  between  Arran  and  the  new  created  duke  of  Lennox. 
Arran,  haughty  by  nature,  and  pushed  on  by  bis  wife's  ambition,  began  to 
affect  an  equality  with  the  duke,  under  whose  protection  he  had  hliherto 
'jeen  contented  to  place  himself.  After  various  attempts  to  form  a  partv 
in  the  council  against  Lennox,  he  found  hira  fixed  so  firmly  in  Ibe  king  s 
affections,  that  it  was  impossible  to  shake  him ;  and,  rather  than  lose  all 
interest  at  court,  from  which  he  was  banished,  he  made  the  most  humble 
submissions  to  the  favourite,  and  again  recovered  his  former  credit.  This 
rapture  contributed,  however,  to  render  the  duke  still  more  odious  to  the 
nation.  During  the  con'inuance  of  it,  Arran  affected  to  court  the  cleigy, 
pretended  an  extraordinary  zeal  k.r  the  proteslant  religion,  and  laboured 
to  confirm  the  suspicions  which  were  entertained  of  his  rival,  as  an  emis- 
sary of  (he  house  of  Guise,  and  a  favourer  of  poperj'.  As  he  was  supposed 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  duke's  most  secret  designs,  his  calumnies  were 
listened  to  with  greater  credit  than  was  due  to  his  character.  To  this  rival- 
ship  between  Lennos  and  Arran,  during  the  continuance  of  which,  each 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  cleigy,  we  must  ascribe 
several  acts  of  this  parliament  uncommonly  favourable  lo  the  church,  jjar- 
ticularlyone  which  abolished  the  practice  introduced  by  Morton,  of  appoint 
ingbut  one  minister  to  severa!  parishes. 

No  notice  hath  been  taken  for  several  years  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
While  the  civil  government  underwent  so  many  extraordinary  revolutions, 
the  church  was  not  free  from  convulsions.  Two  otgects  chiefly  enerossed 
the  attention  of  the  clergy.  The  one  was,  the  fonning  a  system  oT  disci- 
pline, or  ecclesiastical  polity.  After  long  labour,  and  many  ditiiculties,  this 
system  was  at  last  biought  lo  some  degree  of  peifection.  The  assembly 
solemnly  approved  of  it,  and  appointed  it  to  be  laid  before  the  piivy  coun- 
cil in  order  to  obtain  theratification  of  it  in  parliament.  But  Morton,  during 
bis  administration,  and  those  who,  alter  bis  fall,  governed  the  king,  were 
equally  unwilling  to  see  it  carried  into  execution  ;  and,  by  starting  a ifBcui- 
ties  and  throwing  in  objections,  prevented  it  from  receiving  a  legal  sanction. 
The  other  point  in  view  was  the  abolition  of  the  episcopal  order.  The 
bishops  were  so  devoted  to  the  king,  to  whom  they  owed  their  jjromotion, 
that  the  function  itself  was  by  some  reckoned  dangerous  to  civil  liberty. 
Being  allowed  a  seat  in  parliaroenl,  and  distiiiguifjied  by  titles  of  honour, 
these  not  only  occasior>ea  many  avocations  fiom  their  spiritual  functions, 
but  soon  rendered  their  character  and  manners  extremely  different  from 
those  of  the  clergy  in  that  age.  The  nobles  viewed  Iheir  jH>wer  with 
jealousy ;  the  populace  considered  their  lives  as  profane  ;  and  both  wished 
their  downfall  with  equal  aidour.  The  personal  emulation  between  Mel- 
vil  and  Adamson,  a  man  of  learning  and  eminent  for  his  popular  eloquence, 
who  was  promoted,  on  the  death  of  Douglas,  to  be  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  niino;!ed  itself  with  the  passions  on  each  side,  and  heightened 
tliem.  Attacks  were  made  in  every  assembly  on  the  order  of  bishops ; 
Iheiv  piivil^es  were  gradually  circumscribed ;  and  at  last  an  act  was 
passed,  declaring  the  office  of  bishop,  as  it  was  then  enercised  within  the 
realm,  to  have  neither  foundation  nor  warrant  in  the  word  of  God ;  and 
requiring',  under  pain  of  excomniunication,  all  who  now  possessed  (hat  office, 
instantly  lo  resign  it,  and  lo  abstain  from  preachirg  or  administering  the 
sacraments  untiUbey  should  receive  permission  from  the  general  assembly. 
The  court  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  decree.  A  vacancy  happening  soon 
after  in  the  see  of  Gla^w,  Montgomery  minister  at  Stirling,  a  man  vain, 
fickle,  presumptuous,  and  more  apt,  by  the  blemishes  in  his  character,  to 
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have  alieiiafed  the  people  from  an  order  already  beloved,  llian  lo  reconcile 
them  to  one  which  was  the  object  of  their  hatred,  made  an  infamous  simo- 
niacal  bargain  with  Lennox,  and  on  his  recommendation  was  chosen  arch- 
bishop. The  presbytery  of  Stirling,  of  which  he  waa  a  member,  the  pres- 
byteiyof  Glasgow,  whither  he  was  to  he  translated,  and  the  general  assembly 
vied  with  each  other  in  prosecuting  him  on  that  account.  In  order  to 
screen  Mon^omery,  James  made  (rial  both  of  gentle  and  of  rigorous  mea 
sures,  and  both  were  equally  inetfectual.  The  general  assembly  was  just 
ready  to  pronounce  against  him  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  when  a 
herald  entered,  and  commanded  them  in  the  king's  name,  and  under  pain 
ofrebellion,fostop  further  proceedings.  Even  this  injunction  they  despised; 
and  tiiough  Mon^omery,  by  his  tears  and  seeming  penitence,  procured  a 
short  respife,  the  sentence  was  al  last  issued  by  their  appointment,  and 
published  in  all  the  churches  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  firmness  of  the  clergy  in  a  collective  body  was  not  greater  than  the 
boldness  of  some  individuals,  particularly  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh. 
They  inveighed  daily  against  the  corruptions  in  the  administration ;  ani 
with  the  freedom  of  speech  admitted  into  the  pulpit  in  that  age,  named 
Lennos  and  Arran  as  the  chief  authors  of  the  grievances  under  which  the 
church  and  kingdom  groaned. .  The  courtiers,  in  their  turn,  complained  to 
the  king  of  the  insolent  and  seditious  spirit  of  the  clergy.  In  order  to 
check  the  boldness  of  their  discourses,  James  issued  a  proclamation  com- 
nanding  Dury,  one  of  the  most  popular  ministers,  not  only  to  leave  the 
.own,  but  to  abstain  from  preaching  in  any  other  place.  Dury  complained 
to  the  judicatories  of  this  encroachment  upon  the  immunilies  of  his  office. 
The^approvedof  the  doctrine  which  he  had  delivered ;  and  he  determined 
to  disregard  theroyal  proclamalion.  But  the  magistrates  being  determined 
to  compel  him  to  leave  the  city,  according  to  the  king's  orders,  he  was 
obligea  to  abandon  his  chaise,  after  protestii^  pubiicTy  at  the  cross  of 
Edinburgh  against  the  violence  which  was  put  upon  him.  The  people 
accompanied  him  to  the  gates  with  tears  and  lamentations ;  and  the  cleigy 
denounced  the  vengeance  of  heaven  ^inst  the  authors  of  this  outrage.* 

In  (his  perilous  situation  stood  the  church,  the  authority  oHtsjudicatois 
called  in  question,  and  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit  restrained,  when  a  sudden 
revolution  of  the  civil  government  procured  them  unexpected  relief. 

The  two  favourites,  Ijy  their  ascendant  over  the  king,  possessed  uncon- 
trolled power  in  the  kingdom,  and  exercised  it  with  (he  utmost  wantonness. 
James  usually  resided  at  Dalkeith  or  Kinneil,  the  seats  of  Lennos  and  of 
Arran,  and  was  attended  by  such  company,  and  employed  in  such  amuse- 
menfs,  as  did  no(  suit  his  dignify.  The  services  of  those  who  had  con- 
■  tributed  most  to  place  the  crown  on  his  head  were  but  little  remembered. 
Many  who  had  opposed  him  with  the  greatest  virulence  enjoyed  the 
rewards  and  honours  to  which  the  others  were  entitled.  Exalted  notions 
of  legal  prerogative,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  Scotland, 
being  instilled  by  his  favourites  info  the  mind  of  the  youngmonarcb,  unfor- 
tunately made  at  that  early  age  a  deep  impression  there,  and  became  the 
source  of  almost  all  his  subsequent  errors  in  the  government  of  both  king- 
doms.! Courts  of  justice  were  held  in  almost  every  county,  the  proprietors 
of  land  were  called  before  them,  and  upon  the  slightest  neglect  of  any  of 
the  numerous  forms  which  are  peculiar  to  the  feudal  holdings,  they  were 
fined  with  unusual  and  intolerable  rigour.  The  lord  chamberlain  revived 
the  obsolete  jurisdiction  of  his  office  over  the  boroughs,  and  they  were 
subjected  to  actions  no  less  grievous.  A  design  seemed  likewise  to 
have  been  formed  to  exasperate  Elizabeth,  and  to  dissolve  the  alliance 
with  her,  which  all  good  prolestanls  esteemed  the  chief  security  of  their 
religion  in  Scofland.    A  close  corfespondence  was  carried  on  between  the 
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king  and  bis  mother,  and  considerable  prioress  made  fowariJs  uniting  iheir 
titles  to  the  crown,  by  such  a  treaty  of  association  as  Maitland  haa  pro- 
jected; which  could  not  fail  of  endangering  or  diminishing  his  autbOTJly 
and  must  have  proved  fatal  lo  those  who  had  acted  against  her  willi  the 
greatesi  vigour.* 

All  these  circumstances  irritated  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Scottish 
nobles,  who  resolved  to  tolerate  no  longer  the  insolence  of  Ihe  two  minions, 
or  to  stand  by  while  tbeir  presumption  aTid  inexperience  ruined  both  the 
king  and  (be  liii^dom.  Elizabeth,  who,  during  the  adminialration  of  the  four 
regents,  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  affeirs  of  Scotland,  felt  herself 
deprived  of  all  influence  in  that  kiVigdom  ever  since  tlie  death  of  Morloo, 
and  was  ready  to  countenance  any  attempt  to  rescue  the  king  out  of  the 
hands  of  favourites  who  were  'leading  him  into  measures  so  repugnant  to 
all  her  views.  The  earls  of  Mar,  and  GJencairn,  lord  Rulhven,  lately 
created  earl  of  Gowrie,  lord  Lindsay,  lord  Boyd,  the  tutor  of  Glamis,  Ihe 
eldest  son  of  lord  OliphanS,  with  several  barons  and  gentlemen  of  distinction, 
entered  into  a  combination  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  chaises  in  adminis- 
tration, which  among  polished  nations  are  brought  about  slowly  and 
silently  by  artifice  and  intrigue,  were  in  that  rude  age  effected  suddenly 
and  by  violence,  the  ting's  situation,  and  the  security  of  the  favourites, 
encouri;ged  the  conspirators  lo  have  immediate  recourse  to  force. 

James,  after  having  resided  for  some  lime  in  Athol,  where  he  enjoyed 
his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting,  was  now  returning  towards  Edinbni^h 
with  a  srnail  train.  He  was  invited  lo  Rulhven  castle,  which  lay  in  his 
way ;  and  as  be  suspected  no  danger,  he  went  thither  in  hopes  of  further 
sport  {Aug.  12].  The  multitude  of  strangers  whom  be  found  there  gave 
hini  some  uneasiness;  and  as  those  who  were  in  the  secret  arrived  every 
moment  from  different  parts,  the  appearance  of  so  many  new  faces 
increased  his  fears.  He  concealed  his  uneasiness,  however,  wi1b  the 
utmost  care ;  and  next  morning  prepared  for  the  field,  expecting  to  find 
there  some  opportunity  of  making  his  escape.  But  just  as  he  was  ready 
to  depart,  the  nobles  entered  his  bedchamber  in  a  body,  and  presented  a 
memorial  against  the  illegal  and  oppressive  actions  of  "his  two  favourites, 
whom  Ihey  represented  as  raosl  danarerous  enemies  lo  Ihe  religion  and 
liberties  of  the  nation,  James,  though  he  received  this  remonstrance  with 
the  complaisance  which  was  nece.ssary  in  his  present  situation,  was 
extremely  impatient  to  be  ^oae;  but  as  he  approached  the  door  of  his 
apartment,  the  tutorofGlamjs  rudely  sfoppedhim.  The  king  complained, 
expostulated,  threatened,  and,  finding;  all  these  without  effect,  burst  into 
tears!  "No  matter,"  said  Glamia  fiercely,  "belter  children  weep  (ban 
bearded  men."  These  words  made  a  deep  impressicai  on  the  king's  mind, 
and  were  never  foi^otten.  The  conspirators,  without  regarding  his  tears 
or  indignation,  dismissed  such  of  his  followers  as  they  suspected;  allowed 
none  but  persons  of  their  own  party  lo  have  access  to  him ;  and,  though 
they  treated  him  with  great  respect,  guarded  his  person  with  Ihe  utmost 
care  This  enterprise  is  usually  called,  by  our  historians,  The  Raid  of 
Ru^iven.] 

Lennox  and  Arran  were  astonished  io  the  last  degree  at  an  event  so 
unexpected,  and  so  fatal  to  their  power.  The  former  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  Edinbuigb  to  take  arms  in 
order  lo  rescue  their  sovereign  from  captivity.  The  latter  with  his  usual 
impetuosity  mounted  on  horseback  the  moment  he  heard  what  had  befalleii 
the  king,  and  with  a  few  foliowers  rode  towards  Ruthven  castle ;  and  as  a 
considerable  body  of  the  conspirators,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Mar,  lay  in  his  way  ready  (o  oppose  him,  he  separated  himself  from  bis 
companions,  and  with  two  aitendanfs  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  castle.    M 
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flie  siglit  of  a  man  so  odious  fo  his  country  llie  indignalJon  of  ihe  con- 
spirators rose,  and  inslant  death  must  have  been  the  punishment  of  liis 
rasliness,  if  [be  friendship  of  Gowrie,  or  some  other  cause  not  explained  by 
our  historians,  had  not  saved  a  life  so  pernicious  to  the  Iciredom.  He  was 
confined,  however,  fo  the  castle  of  Stirling,  wiihout  being  admitted  into  the 
ki^'s  presence. 

The  king,  though  really  the  prisoner  of  his  own  subjects,  with  whose 
conduct  be  could  not  belp  discovering  many  symptoms  of  disgusi,  was 
obliged  to  publish  a  proclamation,  signifying  his  approbation  of  their 
enterprise,  declarins;  that  he  was  at  full  liherty,  without  any  restraint  or 
violence  offered  to  his  person;  and  forbiddbg  any  attempt  against  those 
concerned  in  the  Baid  of  Rvtkven,  under  pretence  of  rescuing  him  out  of 
their  hands  [Aug.  SS],  At  the  same  time  he  commanded  Lenms  to  leave 
Scotland  before  Ibe  SOth  of  September.* 

Soon  after,  sir  George  Carey  and  Robert  Bowes  arrived  as  ambassadois 
from  Elizabeth.  The  pretext  of  their  embassy  was  to  inquire  after  the 
king's  safety ;  to  encourage  and  countenance  the  conspirators  was  the  real 
motive  of  it.  By  their  intercession  the  ear!  of  Ai^us,  who,  ever  since 
he  death  of  his  uncle  Morton,  had  lived  in  exile,  obtained  leave  to  return. 
And  the  accession  of  a  nobleman  so  powerfui  and  so  popular  strengthened 
the  faction.! 

Lennox,  whose  amiable  and  gentle  qualities  had  procured  him  mairy 
friends,  and  who  received  private  assurances  that  the  ting's  favour  towards 
him  was  in  no  degree  abated,  seemed  resolved  at  first  to  pay  no  regard  16 
a  command  extorted  by  violence,  and  no  less  disagreeable  to  James  than 
it  was  rigorous  with  regard  to  himself.  But  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
who  were  masters  of  the  kirk's  person,  who  were  secretly  supported  by 
Elizabeth,  and  openly  applauded  by  the  cleigy,  deterred  him  from  any 
enterprise  the  success  of  which  was  dubious,  and  the  danger  certain  both 
to  himself  and  to  his  sovereign.  He  put  off  the  time  oT  bis  departure, 
however,  by  various  artifices,  in  expectation  either  that  James  miglit  make 
his  escape  from  the  conspirators,  or  that  fortune  might  present  some  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  taking  anns  for  his  relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators  were  extremely  solicitous  not  only 
(o  secure  the  approbation  of  their  counliymen,  but  to  obtain  some  l^al 
sanction  of  their  enterprise.  For  this  purpose  they  published  a  long 
declaration,  containing  the  motives  which  had  induced  them  to  venture  on 
such  an  irregular  step,  and  endeavoured  to  heighten  the  public  indignation 
against  theTavourites,  hy  represenlii^  in  the  strorgest  colouia  their  inex- 
perience and  insolence,  their  contempt  of  the  nobles,  their  violatiwi  of  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  and  their  oppression  of  the  people.  They  obliged 
■the  king,  who  could  not  with  safety  refuse  any  of  their  demands,  to  grant 
them  a  remission  in  the  most  ample  form ;  and,  not  salistied  with  thai,  they 
applied  to  the  assembly  of  the  church,  and  easily  procured  an  act  [Oct. 
3],  declaring,  "that  they  had  done  good  and  acceptable  service  to  God,  to 
their  sovereign,  and  to  their  native  countir;"  and  requiring  all  sincere 
protestants  to  concur  with  them  in  carrying  forward  such  a  laudable  enter- 
prise. In  order  to  add  the  greater  weight  to  this  act,  every  minister  was 
enjoined  to  read  it  in  his  own  pulpit,  and  to  inflict  the  censures  of  Ibe 
church  on  those  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  so  good  a  cause.  A 
convention  of  estates  assembled  a  few  days  after,  passed  an  act  to  the  same 
effect,  and  granted  full'  indemnity  to  the  conspirators  for  every  thing  they 
had  done. I 

James  was  conducted  by  them  first  to  Stirling,  and  afterwards  to  the 
palace  of  Holyrood  house ;  and  though  be  was  received  every  where  with 
the  external  marks  of  respect  due  to  his  dignity,  his  motions  were  care- 
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fully  observed,  and  he  was  under  a  restraint  no  less  strict  than  at  the  first 
moment  wlien  he  was  seized  by  the  conapirators.  Lennox,  after  eludir^ 
B  y  mmands  to  depart  out  of  Ihe  kin  Imw  1 1  t  IT  3  to  begin 
hi  y.  He  htigered,  however,  fo  m  t  m  th  n  ghb  urhood 
of  Ed   h  igh,  as  if  lie  had  still  intend  d  t    m  k       m      ff   t  towards 

(     V  tbe  kii^  to  liberty.    But  eith     f         !     g    tl  f  his  own 

dp     tA  n,  averse  to  bloodshed  and  tl     d       de       t         1  w        r  from 

m  ih  r  cause  unknown  lo  us,  he  ab  d  ed  th  d  en  nd  t  out  for 
F  !  7  the  way  of  England.    Th     k  n„  d  tl     o  1      for  his 

dp  t  [Dec.  30],  with  nolesa  reluclan  th  th  duke  >ey  d  t;  and 
both  mourned  a  separation  which  neither  of  them  bad  powei  to  prevent. 
Soon  after  his  arriyal  m  France,  the  iat%ue  of  the  journey,  or  the  anguish 
of  his  mind,  threw  him  into  a  fever.  In  his  last  moments  he  discovered 
such  a  firm  adherence  lo  the  protestant  faith  as  fully  vindicates  his  memory 
irom  the  imputation  of  an  attachment  to  popery,  with  which  he  had  been 
uncharitably. loaded  in  Scotland.*  As  he  was  the  earliest  and  best  beloved, 
be  was,  perhaps,  the  niost  deserving,  though  not  ihe  moat  able  of  all  James's 
favourites.  The  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  master's  affection  for  him 
were  not  abated  by  death  itself.  By  many  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity 
'towards  his  poatenty,  the  king  not  only  did  great  honour  to  the  memory  of 
Lennojt,butsethiaowncharac[erinoneof  its  most  favourable  points  of  view. 

The  success  of  the  conspiracy  which  depiived  James  of  liberty  made 
^eal  noise  over  all  Europe,  and  at  last  reached  the  ears  of  Maiy  in  the 
prison  to  which  she  was  confined.  As  her  own  esperience  had  taught  her 
■what  injuries  a  captive  prince  is  exposed  lo  suffer;  and  as  many  of  those 
who  were  now  concerned  in  the  enterprise  against  her  son  were  the  same 
persons  whom  she  considered  as  the  chief  authors  of  her  own  misfortunes, 
it  was  natural  for  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  to  apprehend  that  the  same 
calamities  were  ready  to  fall  on  his  head ;  and  such  a  prospect  did  not  fail 
'of  adding  to  ihe  distress  and  horror  of  her  own  situation.  In  the  anguish 
of  her  heart  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  complaining  in  the  bitterest  terms  of 
the  unprecedented  rigour  with  which  she  herself  had  been  treated,  and 
beseecnii^  her  not  to  abandon  her  sotL  lo  the  mercy  of  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects ;  nor  permit  him  to  be  involved  in  Ihe  same  misfortunes  under  which 
she  bad  so  long  groaned.  The  peculiar  vigour  and  acrimony  of  style,  for 
which  this  letter  is  remarkable,  discovered  both  the  high  spirit  of  Ihe 
"Scottish  queen,  unsubdued  by  her  sufferings,  and  the  violence  of  her  indig- 
nafion  at  Elizabeth's  artifices  and  severity.  But  it  was  ill  adapted  to  gam 
Ihe  end  which  she  had  in  view,  and  accordingly  it  neither  procured  any 
mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  her  own  confinement,  nor  any  interposition  in 
favour  of  the  kii^.f 

1533,]  Henry  III.,  who,  though  he  feared  and  hated  the  princes  of  Guise, 
was  often  obliged  to  court  their  favour,  interposed  with  warmth,  in  order 
fo  extricate  James  out  of  the  hands  of  a  pai^  so  entirely  devoted  to  Ihe 
English  interest.  He  commanded  M.  de.la  Motle  FeneJon,  his  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  England,  to  repair  to  Edinbui^h,  and  to  contribute  his  utmost 
.endeavours  towards  placing  James  in  a  situation  more  suitable  to  his  dignity. 
As  Elizabeth  could  not  with  decency  refuse  him  liberty  fo  execute  his 
commission,  she  appointed  Davison  to  attend  him  into  Scotland  as  ber 
envoy,  under  colour  of  concurring  with  him  in  the  negotiation,  but  in  reality 
to  be  a  spy  upon  his  motions  and  to  obstruct  his  success.  James,  whose 
■title  to  the  crown  had  no!  hitherto  been  reccgnised  by  any  of  the  princes 
on  the  continent,  was  extremely  fond  of  such  an  honourable  embas^  from 
1he  French  monarch ;  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
errand  on  which  he  came,  received  Fenelon  with  great  respect  [Jan.  7i. 
The  nobles,  in  whose  power  the  ku;g  was,  did  not  relish  this  interposition 
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of  the  French  court,  which  had  long  lost  its  ancient  influence  over  the 
afiairs  of  Scotland,  The  clerey  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  to  which 
religion  would  be  exposed,  iFihe  princes  of  Guise  should  recover  any 
ascendant  over  the  public  councils.  Though  the  king  tried  every  method 
for  restraining  them  within  the  hounds  of  decency,  th^  declaimed  against 
the  court  of  France,  against  the  princes  of 'Guise,  against  the  ambassador, 
against  entering  into  any  alliance  with  such  notorious  persecutors  of  the 
church  of  God,  with  a  vehemence  which  no  regular  government  would 
now  tolerate,  but  which  was  then  extremely  common.  The  ambassador, 
watched  by  Davison,  disirusled  by  the  nobles,  and  esposed  to  the  insults 
of  (he  cleigj^  and  of  the  people,  returned  into  England  without  procuring: 
any  change  in  the  kite's  situation,  or  receiving  any  answer  to  a  proposal 
which  he  made,  that  the  govemnient  should  be  carried  on  in  the  joint 
names  of  James  and  the  queen  his  mother,* 

Meanwhile  James,  though  he  dissembled  with  great  art,  became  every 
day  more  uneasy  under  nia  confinement ;  his  uneasiness  rendered  him 
continually  attentive  to  find  out  a  proper  opportunity  for  making  his 
escape  ;  and  to  this  attention  he  at  last  owed  his  liberty,  which  the  king 
of  France  was  not  able,  nor  the  queen  of  England  willing,  to  procure  for 
him.  As  the  conspirators  had  forced  Lennox  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
kept  Arran  at  a  distance  from  court,  they  grew  secure  ;  and  imagining 
that  time  had  reconciled  the  kii^  to  them  and  to  his  situation,  they  watched 
him  with  little  care.  Some  occasions  of  discord  had  arisen  amocw;  them- 
selves ;  and  the  French  ambassador,  by  fomentii^  these  during  the  lime 
of  his  residence  in  Scotland,  had  weakened  the  union  in  which  alone  their 
safety  consisted.!  Colonel  Williani  Stewart,  the  commander  of  the  band 
of  gentlemen  who  guarded  the  king's  person,  being  gained  by  James,  had 
the  principal  merit  in  the  scheme  for  restoriiK  his  master  to  liberty.  Under 
pretence  of  payii^  a  visit  to  the  earl  of  March,  bis  grand-uncle,  James 
was  permitted  to  go  from  Falkland  to  St.  Andrew's  [June  27].  That  he 
miglit  not  create  any  suspicion,  he  lodged  at  first  in  an  open  defenceless 
house  in  the  town ;  hut  pretending  a  curiosity  to  see  the  castle,  no  sooner 
was  he  entered  with  some  of  his  attendants  whom  he  could  trust,  than 
colonel  Stewart  commanded  the  gales  to  be  shut,  and  escluded  all  the  rest 
of  his  train.  Next  morning  the  earls  of  Argyll,  Hunlly,  Crawford,  Mont- 
rose, Rothes,  with  others  to  whom  the  secret  bad  been  communicated, 
efitered  the  town  with  their  followers ;  and  though  Mar,  with  several  of 
the  leaders  of  the  faction,  appeared  in  arms,  they  found  themselves  so  far 
outnumbered  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  recoveriiK  possession  of  the 
kirk's  person,  which  had  been  m  their  power  somewhat  longer  than  ten 
months.  James  was  naturally  of  so  soft  and  ductile  a  temper  that  those 
who  were  near  his  person  commonly  made  a  deep  impressi(w  on  his  heart, 
which  was  formed  to  be  under  the  sway  of  favourites.  As  he  remained 
implacable  and  unreconciled  to  the  conspirators  during  so  long  a  time,  and 
at  a  period  of  life  when  resentments  are  rather  violent  than  lasting,  they 
must  either  have  improved  the  opportunities  of  insinuating  themselves  into 
favour  with  little  deslerity,  or  the  indignation,  with  whi3i  this  first  insult 
to  his  jierson  and  authority  filled  him,  must  have  been  very  great. 

His  joy  at  his  escape  was  youthful  and  excessive.  He  resolved,  how- 
ever, by  the  advice  of  sir  James  Melvil,  and  his  wisest  counsellors,  to  act 
with  the  utmost  moderation.  Havii^  called  into  his  {iresence  the  leaders 
of  both  factions,  the  neighbouring  gentry,  the  deputies  of  the  adjacent 
boraughs,  the  ministers  and  the  heads  of  colleges,  he  declared,  that 
although  he  had  been  held  under  restraint  for  some  time  by  violence,  he 
would  not  impute  that  as  a  crime  to  any  man,  but,  without  remembering 
the  irregularities  which  had  been  so  frequent  during  his  minority,  would 
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pass  a  general  act  of  oblivion,  and  govern  all  his  subjects  with  undistin 
euishiiK  and  equal  affection.  As  an  evidence  oi"  his  sincerity  he  visited 
Ihe  earl  of  Gowrie  at  Ruthven  castle,  and  granted  him  a  full  pardon  o£ 
any  guilt  he  had  contracled  by  the  crime  committed  in  that  very  place.* 

But  Jamea  did  not  adhere  long  to  this  prudent  and  moderate  plan.  His 
former  favourite,  the  ear!  of  Arran,  had  been  permitted  for  some  time  to 
reside  at  Kinneil,  one  of  his  country  seats.  As  soon  as  the  kitg  fell  himself 
at  liberty,  his  love  for  him  began  lo  revive,  and  he  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  see  him.  The  courtiers  violently  opposed  the  return  of  a  miniiJi, 
whose  insolent  and  overbearing  temper  they  dreaded  as  much  as  the 
nation  detested  his  crimes.  James,  however,  coolinued  his  importunity, 
and  promising  that  he  should  continue  with  bim  no  longer  than  one  day, 
they  were  obliged  to  yield.  This  interview  rekindled  ancient  affection ; 
the  kii^  forgot  his  promise  ;  Arran  regained  his  ascendant  over  him  ;  ana 
within  a  few  days  resumed  the  exercise  of  power,  with  all  the  arrogance 
of  an  undeserving  favourite,  and  all  (he  rashness  peculiar  to  himselfj 

The  first  effect  of  his  influence  was  a  proclamation  with  regard  to  those 
concerned  in  the  Raid  ofRuikven.  They  were  required  to  acknowledge 
their  crime  in  the  humblest  manner  ;  and  the  king  promised  to  grant  Ihem 
a  full  pardon,  provided  their  future  conduct  were  such  as  did  not  oblige 
him  to  remember  past  miscarriages.  The  tenor  of  this  pioclamation  was 
e)?tremely  different  from  the  act  of  oblivion  which  the  conspirators  bad 
been  encouraged  to  expect.  Nor  did  any  of  them  reckon  it  safe  to  rely 
on  a  promise  clogged  with  such  an  equivocal  cwidition,  and  granted  by  a 
young  prince  under  the  dominion  of  a  minister  devoid  of  feith,  regardless  of 
decency,  and  transported  by  the  desire  of  revenge  even  beyond  the  usual 
ferocity  of  his  temper.  Manyof  the  leadeR,whohadat  first  appearedopenly 
at  court,  retired  to  their  own  houses  ;  and  foreseeing  the  dangerous  storm 
which  was  gathering,  began  to  look  for  a  retreat  in  foreign  countries.J 

Elizabeth,  who  had  allalorffi:  protected  the  conspirators,  Was  extremely 
disgusted  with  measures  which  tended  so  visibly  to  their  destruction,  and 
wrote  to  the  king  [Auf;.  7],  a  harsh  and  haughty  letter,  rep^oachil^!;  him,  in 
a  style  veiy  uncommon  among  pinces,  with  breach  of  faith  in  recaliii^ 
Arran  to  court,  and  with  imprudence  in  proceeding  so  rigorously  against 
his  best  and  most  faithful  subiects.  James,  with  a  becoming  dignity- 
replied,  that  promises  estorted  by  violence,  and  conditions  yielded  out  of 
fear,  were  no  longer  binding  when  these  were  removed ;  that  it  belonged  to 
him  alone  to  choose  what  ministers  be  would  employ  in  his  service  ;  and 
that  though  he  resolved  to  treat  the  conspirators  at  Ruthven  with  the 
utmost  clemency,  it  was  necessair,  for  the  support  of  his  authority,  that 
such  an  insult  on  hispeison  should  not  pass  altogether  uncenaured.§ 

Elizabeth's  letter  was  quickly  followed  [Sept,  1],  by  Walsingham  her 
secretary,  whom  she  appointed  her  ambassador  lo  James,  and  who 
appeared  at  the  Scottish  court  with  a  splendour  and  magnificence  well 
calculated  to  please  and  dazzle  a  young  prince.  WalsiiKham  was  admit- 
ted fo  several  conferences  with  James  himself,  in  which  he  insisted  on  the 
same  topics  contained  in  tlie  letter,  and  the  king  repeated  his  former 

After  sofferir^:  several  indignities  from  the  airc^ance  of  Arran  and  his 
creatures,  he  returned  lo  Ei^land  without  concluding  any  new  treaty  with 
the  king.  Walsingham  was,  next  to  Burleigh,  the  minister  on  whom  the 
chief  weight  of  the  English  administration  rested ;  and  when  a  person  of 
his  rank  steppedso  far  out  of  the  ordinary  road  of  business  as  to  undertake 
a  loi^  journey  in  his  old  age,  and  under  a  declining  state  of  health,  some 
afeir  of  consequence  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  or  some  important 
event  was  expected  to  be  the  effect  of  this  measure.     But  as  nothing  con- 
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Kicuous  either  occasioned  or  followed  this  embassyj  it  is  probable  that 
izabetb  had  no  other  mteiition  in  employine  this  sG^cious  minister  than 
to  discover  with  esaclness  (he  capacity  aM  dispoaiticm  of  the  Scottish 
king,  who  was  now  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  when,  with  some  degree  oi 
certainty,  conjectures  might  he  formed  concerning  bia  character  and  future 
conduct.  As  James  possessed  talents  of  that  bind  which  make  a  better 
figure  in  conversation  than  in  action,  he  gained  a  great  deal  by  this  inter- 
view with  (he  English  secretary,  who,  notwithstanding  the  cold  reception 
■which  he  met  with,  gave  such  an  advantageous  representation  of  his  abili- 
ties, as  determined  Elizabefh  to  treat  him,  henceforward,  with  greater 
decency  and  respect.*  ' 

Elizabeth's  eagerness  to  protect  the  conspirators  rendered  James  mote 
Tioient  in  his  proceedings  against  them.  As  they  had  all  refused  to  accept 
of  pardon  upon  Ihe  terms  which  he  had  offered,  they  were  required,  by  a 
new  proclamation,  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners.  The  earl  of  Angus 
akHie  complied;  the  rest  either  fled  into  England,  or  obtained  the  king's 
license  to  retire  into  foreign  parts.    A  convention  of  estates  was  held 

Ejc.  17],  the  members  of  which,  deceived  by  an  unworthy  artifice  of 
an's,  declared  those  concerned  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  to  have  been 
guilty  of  high  treason ;  appointed  the  act  passed  last  year  approving  of 
theirconduet  to  be  exputged  out  of  the  records ;  and  engaged  to  support 
the  kii^  in  prosecuting  the  fugitives  wiUi  the  utmost  r^our  of  law. 

The  conspirators,  though  lar  from  having  done  any  thing  that  was 
uncommoD  in  that  age,  among  mutinous  nobles,  and  under  an  unsettled 
state  of  government,  must  be  acknowletteed  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  act 
of  treason  against  their  sovereign ;  and  James,  who  considered  their  con- 
duct in  this  light,  had  good  reason  to  boast  of  his  clemency,  when  he 
offered  to  pardon  them  upon  their  confessing  Iheir  crime.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  after  the  king's  voluntary  promise  of 
a  general  oblivion,  they  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  breacn  of  failh, 
and  without  the  most  unpardonable  imprudence,  could  not  have  put  their 
lives  in  Arran's  power. 

15Q4.]  The  interest  of  the  church  was  considerably  affected  by  these 
contrary  revolutions,  Wbile  the  conspirators  kept  possession  of  power, 
the  clergy  not  only  recovered,  but  extended  their  privileges.  As  Ihey  had 
formerly  declared  the  hierarchy  to  be  unlawful,  tbey  took  some  bold  mea- 
sures towards  exterminating  the  episcopal  order  out  of  the  church ;  and  it 
was  owing  more  to  Adamson's  dexterity  in  perplexing-  and  lengthening  out 
the  process  for  that  purpa'*,  than  to  their  own  want  of  zeal,  that  they  did 
not  deprive,  and  perhaps  excommunicate,  all  the  bishops  in  Scotland. 
When  the  king  recovered  his  liberty,  things  put  on  a  very  different  aspect. 
The  favour  bestowed  upon  Arran,  tlie  enemy  of  every  thing  decent  and 
sacred,  and  the  rigorous  prosecution  of  those  nobles  who  had  been  the 
most  zealous  defenders  of^the  protestant  cause,  were  considered  as  sure 
presages  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  church.  The  clergy  could  not 
conceal  their  apprehensions,  nor  view  this  impendii^  danger  in  silence. 
Dury,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  office  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
buigh,  openly  applauded  the  Raid  ofRvthvea  in  the  pulpit ;  at  which  the 
king  was  so  enraged  that,  notwithstanding  some  symptoms  of  his  submis- 
sion, he  commanded  liim  to  resign  his  chai^  in  the  city.  Mr,  Andrew 
Melvi!,  beiie  summoned  before  the  privy  council  to  answer  for  the  doc- 
trine which  ne  had  uttered  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  accused  or 
comparing  the  present  grievances  of  the  nation  with  those  under  James  III., 
and  of  intimatmg  obliquely  that  they  ought  to  be  redressed  in  the  same 
manner,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  behave  with  great  firmness.  He 
declined  the  jurisdiction  of  a  civil  court  in  a  cause  which  he  maintained  tu 
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be  piirelj  ecclesiastical ;  the  presbytery,  of  whicb  he  was  a  member,  had, 
aa  he  contended,  the  sole  right  to  call  him  to  account,  for  words  spoken  in 
the  puipit;  and  neither  the  king  nor  council  could  judge,  in  tlie  first 
instance,  of  the  doctrine  delivered  by  ^reacheis,  without  violating  Ihe 
immunities  of  the  church.  This  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  was  a 
privilege  whach  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  admirable  jui%es  of  whatever 
contributed  to  increase  the  lustre  or  power  of  their  body,  had  long  stm^jed 
for,  and  had  at  last  obtained.  If  the  same  plea  had  now  been  admitted, 
the  protesfant  clergy  would  have  become  independent  on  the  civil  magis- 
Irate ;  and  an  order  of  men  extremely  useful  to  society,  while  they  incul- 
cate those  duties  which  tend  to  promote  its  happiness  and  tranquillity, 
might  have  become  no  less  pernicious,  by  teaching  without  fear  or  control 
the  most  dangerous  principles,  or  by  exciting  their  hearers  to  the  most  des- 
perate and  lawless  actions.  The  king,  jealous  to  excessof  his  prerogative, 
was  alarmed  at  this  daring  encroachment  on  it ;  and  as  MelviI,T]y  his 
learning  and  zeal,  had  acquired  Ihe  reputation  and  authority  of  head  of  Ihe 
partv,  he  resolved  to  punish  him  with  the  rigour  which  that  pre-eminence 
rendered  necessary,  and  to  discourage,  by  a  timely  severity,  the  revival  of 
such  a  dangerous  claim.  Melvil,  however,  avoided  his  rage  byflyii^  into 
England;  and  the  pulpits  resounded  with  complaints  that  the  King  had 
extinguished  Ihe  light  of  learning  in  the  kingdom,  and  deprived  the  church 
of  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  guardian  of  its  liberties  and  discipline.* 

These  violent  declamations  of  the  clergy  against  the  measures  of  the 
court  were  extremelj'  acceptable  to  the  people.  The  conspirators,  though 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  still  possessed  great  influence  there  ;  and  as 
they  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  resentment  of  a  young  prince,  irri- 
tated by  the  iurious  counsels  of  Arran,  they  never  ceased  soliciting  (heir 
adherents  to  take  arms  in  their  defence.  Gowrie,  the  only  person  among 
them  who  had  submitted  to  the  kii^,  and  accepted  of  a  pardon,  soon 
repealed  of  a  step  which  lost  him  the  esteem  of  one  party,  witnout  gainii^ 
the  confidence  of  the  other;  and,  after  suffering  many  mortifications  from 
the  king's  neglect  and  Ihe  haughtiness  of  Arranlne  was  at  last  commanded 
to  leave  Scotland,  and  to  reside  in  France.  While  he  waited  at  Dundee 
for  an  opportunity  to  embark,  he  was  informed  that  the  earls  of  Ar^s, 
Mar,  and  the  tutor  of  Glamis,  had  concerted  a  scheme  for  surprising  the 
castle  of  Stirlii^.  In  bis  situation,  little  persuasion  was  necessary  to  draw 
him  toet^^einil.  Under  various  pretexts  he  put  off  his  vcyage,  and  lay 
ready  to  take  arms  on  the  day  tised  by  the  conspirators  for  the  execution 
of  their  enterprise.  His  ling;ering  so  long  at  Dundee,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  awakened  the  suspicion  of  the  court,  proved  fatal  to  himself,  and 
disappointed  the  success  of  the  conspiracv.  Colonel  William  Stewart  sur- 
rounded the  house  where  he  lodged  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  in  spite 
of  his  resistance,  took  him  prisoner.  Two  days  after,  Angus,  Mar,  and 
Giamis  seized  tiie  castle  of  Stirlii^,  and  erecting  their  standard  there,  pub- 
lished a  manifesto,  declaring  that  they  took  arms  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
remove  feim  the  king's  presence  a  minion  who  had  acquired  power  by 
the  most  unworfliy  acdons,  and  whoexercised  !t  with  the  most  intolerable 
insolence.  The  account  of  Gowrie's  imprisonment  struck  a  damp  upon 
their  spirits.  They  imputed  it  to  treachery  on  his  part,  and  suspected, 
that  as  he  had  formerly  deserted,  he  had  now  betrayed  them.  At  the 
same  time  Elizabeth  having  neglected  to  supply  them  ingood  time  with  a 
sum  of  money,  which  she  had  promised  to  tliem,  and  their  friends  and  vas- 
sals coming  m  slowly,  they  appeared  irresolute  and  disheartened:  and  aa 
the  king,  who  acted  wifh  great  vigour,  advanced  towards  them  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  they  fled  precipitately  towards  England,  and  with 
difficulty  made  their  escape. t    This  rash  and  feeble  attempt  produced 
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Buch  efiecta  as  usually  follow  disappointed  conspiracies.  It  not  oaiy  hurt 
the  cause  for  which  it  was  underlaken,  but  added  strength  and  reputation 
to  the  king  j  confirmed  Arran's  power ;  and  enabled  them  to  pursue  theii 
measures  with  more  boldness  and  greater  success.  Gowrie  was  the  first 
victim  of  their  resentment.  After  a  very  informal  trial,  a  jury  of  peers 
found  him  guilty  of  treason,  and  he  was  publicly  beheaded  at  Slirlic^, 

'Fa  humble  toe  church  was  the  king's  nest  step.  But  as  it  became  ne- 
cessary, for  (his  purpose,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  legislative  authority,  a 
f  ariiaraent  was  hastily  summoned  [May  22]  :  and  while  so  many  of  the 
nobles  were  banished  out  of  the  kii^om,  or  forbidden  to  appear  in  the 
king's  presence  :  while  Arran's  bai^htiness  kept  some  at  a  distance,  and 
intimitoed  others ;  the  meetiia:  consisted  only  of  such  as  were  absolutely 
at  the  devotion  of  the  court.  In  order  to  conceal  the  laws  which  were 
framing  from  the  knowledge  of  (he  cleigy,  the  lords  of  the  articles  were 
sworn  to  secrecy;  and  when  some  of  the  ministers,  ivho  either  suspected 
or  were  informed  of  the  danger,  deputed  one  of  their  number  to  declare 
their  apprehensions  to  the  king,  he  was  seized  at  the  palace  gate,  and 
can'ied  (o  a  distant  prison.  Others,  attempting  to  enter  the  parliament 
house,  were  refused  admittance  ;*  and  such  iaws  were  pa'ised  as  totally 
overturned  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church.  The  refusing 
to  acknowlei%e  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council ;  the  pretending  an 
exemption  from  (he  authority  of  the  civil  courts  ;  the  attempting  to  diminish 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  of  the  three  estates  in  parliament,  were 
declared  lo  be  nigb  treason.  The  holding  assemblies,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  without  the  king's  permission  or  appointment ;  the  uttering, 
either  privately  or  publicly,  in  sermons  or  in  declamations,  any  false  and 
scandalous  reports  against  the  king,  his  ancestors,  or  ministers,  were  pro 
Dounced  capital  crimes.t 

When  these  laws  were  published  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  according 
to  the  ancient  custom,  Mr.  Robert  Pont,  minister  of  St.  Cuthbeit's  and  one 
of  the  lords  of  session,  solemnly  protested  against  them,  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren,  because  they  had  been  passed  witliout  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  church.  Ever  since  the  reformation,  the  pulpits  and  ecclesiastical 
judicatories  had  both  been  esteemed  sacred.  In  the  former,  the  clergy 
nad  been  accustomed  to  censure  and  admonish  with  unbounded  liberty. 
In  the  latter,  they  exercised  an  uncontrolled  and  independent  jurisdiction. 
The  blow  was  now  aimed  at  both  these  privileffes.  These  new  statutes 
were  calculated  to  render  churchmen  as  inconsiiferable  as  they  were  rndi- 

mt ;  and  as  the  avarice  of  the  nobles  had  stripped  them  of  the  wealth, 
.„e  kirg's  ambition  was  about  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  which  once 
belonged  to  their  order.  No  wonder  the  alarm  was  universal,  and  the 
compTaints  loud.  All  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  forsook  their  chaise,  and 
fled  into  England.  The  most  eminent  clet^men  throughout  the  kingdom 
imitated  their  example.  Desolation  and  astonishment  appeared  in  every 
part  of  the  Scottish  church  :  the  people  bewailed  the  loss  of  pastors  whom 
they  esteemed ;  and,  full  or  consternation  at  an  event  so  unexpected,  openly 
expressed  their  rage  against  Arran,  and  began  to  suspect  ibe  king  himself 
to  be  an  enemy  to  the  reformed  religion.J 
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ibl)4.')  While  Scotland  was  toiu  by  inlestine  factions,  Elizabeth  waa 
alarmedwith  thenimourof  apTOJect  in  agitation  for  settir^  Majy  at  liberty. 
Francis  Throkmorlon,  a  Cheshire  genilemaii,  was  suspected  of  being  deeply 
concerned  m  Ihe  design,  and  on  Ihal  suspicion  he  was  taken  into  custody. 
Among  hia  papers  were  found  two  lists,  one  of  the  principal  harbours  in 
tlie  kingdom,  with  an  account  of  their  situation,  and  of  the  depth  of  water 
in  each  ;  the  other,  of  all  the  eminent  Roman  Catholics  in  EneJand.  This 
circumstance  confirmed  the  suspicion  against  him,  and  soine  dark  and  des- 
perate conspiracy  waa  supposed  just  ready  tobre^out.  At  first  he  boldly 
aTOwed  his  innocence,  and  declared  thaS  the  two  papers  were  forged  by 
the  queen's  ministers,  in  order  to  intimidate  or  ensnare  him  ;  and  he  even 
endured  (be  rack  with  the  utmost  forlifude.  But  being  brought  a  second 
lime  to  the  place  of  torture,  his  resolution  failed  him,  and  he  not  on!y  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  but  discovered  a  design  that  was  formed  to  invade  England.  The 
duke  of  Guise,  he  said,  undertook  lo  furnish  troops,  and  to  conduct  the  en- 
terprise. The  pope  and  king  of  Spain  were  to  supply  ihe  money  neces- 
saty  for  cai-rying  it  on ;  all  tie  EiEJish  exiles  were  ready  to  lake  anns  j 
many  of  the  catholics  at  home  wouidbe  ready  to  join  them  at  their  landing ; 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  (be  life  of  the  conspiracy, 
spared  no  pains  m  fomenting  the  spirit  of  disaffection  among  the  EnglisD, 
or  in  hastening  the  preparations  on  the  continent ;  and  by_  his  command  he 
made  (he  two  lists,  the  copies  whereof  had  been  found  in  his  possession. 
This  confession  he  retracted  at  his  (rial ;  returned  to  it  again  atter  sentence 
was  passed  on  him ;  and  retracted  it  once  more  at  the  place  of  execution.* 

To  us  in  the  present  age,  who  are  assisted  in  forming  our  opinion  of  this 
matter  by  the  light  which  time  and  history  have  thrown  upon  the  designs 
and  characters  of  the  princes  of  Guise,  many  circumstances  of  Throkmor- 
ton's  confession  appear  to  be  estremely  remote  from  truth,  or  even  from 
probability.  The  duke  of  Guise  was,  at  that  juncture,  far  from  being  in  a 
situation  to  undertake  foreign  conquests.  Without  either  power  or  office 
at  court ;  hated  by  the  king,  and  persecuted  by  the  favourites ;  he  had  no 
leisure  for  any  thoughts  of  disturbing  the  quiet  of  neighbouring  states  ;  his 
vast  and  ambitious  mind  was  wholly  occupied  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
that  famous  league  which  shook  the  throne  of  France.  But  at  the  lime 
when  Elizabeth  detected  (bis  conspiracy,  ihe  close  union  between  the  bouse 
of  Guise  and  Philip  was  remarkable  to  all  Europe ;  and  as  their  great  en- 
terprise against  Henry  III.  was  not  yet  disclosed,  as  they  endeavoured  to 
conceal  that  under  their  threatenings  to  invade  England,  Throkmorton's 
discovery  appeared  to  be  extremely  probable  ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  knew 
how  ardently  all  the  parties  mentionedby  him  wished  her  downfall,  thwight 
&3\.  she  could  not  guard  her  kingdom  with  too  much  care.  The  indiscreet 
zeal  of  the  English  exiles  increased  her  fears.  Not  satisfied  with  incessant 
outcries  against  her  seventy  towards  the  Scottish  queen,  and  her  cruel  per- 
secution of  her  catholic  subjects,  not  thinking  it  enough  that  one  pope  liad 
threatened  her  with  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  another  had  ac- 
tually pronounced  it,  they  now  began  to  disperse  books  and  writings,  in 
which  they  endeavoured  lo  persuade  their  disciples,  that  it  would  be  a 
meritorious  action  to  take  away  her  life  ;  they  openly  exhorted  Ihe  niaida 
of  honour  to  treat  her  as  Judith  did  Holofernes,  and,  by  such  an  iilustrioua 
deed,  to  render  tlieir  own  names  honourable  and  sacred  in  the  church 
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throughout  all  fiture  ages.*  For  all  tteae  reasons,  Elizabeth  not  only  in. 
flicted  tlie  punishment  of  a  traitor  on  Throkmorton,  but  commanded  the 
Spanish  ambassador  instantly  to  leave  Endand ;  and  that  she  might  be  in 
no  dai^er  of  being  attacked  within  the  island,  she  determined  to  use  her 
utmost  efforts  in  order  to  recover  that  influence  over  the  Scottish  councils, 
which  she  had  for  some  time  entirely  lost. 

There  were  three  different  methods  by  which  Elizabeth  might  hope  to 
accomplish  this  ;  either  by  furnishing  sucTi  effectual  aid  to  the  banished  no- 
bles as  would  enable  them  lo  resume  the  chief  direction  of  affairs ;  or  by 
entering  into  sucb  a  treaty  with  Mary,  as  m^ht  iolimidale  her  son,  who, 
being  now  accustomed  to  govern,  would  not  be  averse  from  E^reeing  to  any 
terms  rather  than  resign  the  sceptre,  or  admit  an  associate  in  the  throne , 
or  by  gaining  the  earl  of  Arran,  to  secure  the  direction  of  the  Iting  his  mas- 
ter. The  last  was  not  only  the  easiest  and  speediest,  but  most  likely  to  be 
successflil.  This  Elizabeth  resolved  to  pursue ;  but  without  laying  the 
other  two  altcgetber  aside.  With  this  view  she  sent  Davison,  one  of  her 
principal  secretaries,  a  man  of  abilities  and  address,  into  Scotland.  A 
minister  so  venal  as  Arran,  hated  by  his  own  countiymen,  and  holding  his 
power  by  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  the  favour  of  a  young  prince, 
accepted  Elizabeth's  offers  without  hesitation,  and  deemed  the  acquisition 
of  her  protection  to  be  the  most  solid  foundation  of  his  own  greatness  [Aug. 
13],  Soon  after  he  coosentedlo  an  interview  with  lord  Huasdon,  the  go- 
vernor of  Berwick,  and  being  honoured  with  the  pompous  title  of  lieutenant 
general  for  the  king,  he  appeared  at  the  place  appointed  with  a  splendid 
train.  In  Hunsdon's  presence  he  renewed  his  promises  of  an  inviolable  and 
iaithful  attachment  to  the  English  interest,  and  assured  him  that  Jamea 
should  enter  into  no  negotiation  which  might  lend  to  interrupt  the  peace 
between  the  two  kingdoms :  and  as  Elizabeth  began  lo  entertain  the  same 
fears  and  jealousies  concerning  the  kill's  marriage,  which  had  formerly 
disquieted  her  with  r^;ard  to  his  mother's,  he  undertook  (o  prevent  James 
from  listening  to  any  overture  of  that  kind,  until  he  had  previously  obtained 
the  queen  of  Ereland's  consent,! 

The  banished  lords  and  theii  adherents  soon  felt  the  effects  of  Arran'a 
friendship  with  England,  As  Elizabeth  had  permitted  them  lo  fake  refuge 
in  her  dominions,  and  several  of  her  ministers  were  of  opinion  that  she 
oughi  to  employ  her  arms  in  defence  of  their  cause,  the  feat  of  this  was  the 
©nothing  which  restrained  James  and  his  favourite  from  proceeding  lo  such 
extremities  against  Ihem  as  might  have  excited  the  pity  or  indication  of 
^e  English,  and  have  prompted  them  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour  in 
their  behalf.  But  eveiy  apprehension  of  this  kind  being  now  removed 
[Aug.  23],  they  ventured  to  call  a  pariiament,  in  which  an  act  was  passed, 
attainting  Angus,  Mar,  Glamis,  and  a  great  number  of  their  followeis. 
Their  estates  devolved  to  the  crown ;  and,  accordiiK  to  the  practice  of  the 
Scottish  monarchs,  who  were  obliged  to  reward  the  Taction  which  adhered 
to  them,  by  dividing  with  it  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  James  dealt  out 
the  greater  part  of  tbese  to  Arran  and  his  associafes.J 

Nor  was  the  treatment  of  the  clergy  less  rigorous.  All  ministers,  readera, 
and  professors  in  coll^ea  were  eigoined  to  subscribe,  within  forty  days,  a 
paper,  testifrii^  their  approbation  of  the  laws  concerning  the  church 
enacted  in  the  last  parliament.  Many,  overawed  or  corrupted  by  the 
court, yielded  obedience;  others  stood  out.  The  stipends  of  the  latter 
were  sequestered,  some  of  the  more  active  committed  to  prison,  and  num- 
bers compelled  to  fly  the  kingdom.  Such  as  complied  fell  under  the  sus- 
picion of  acting  from  mercenary  or  ambitious  motives.  Such  as  adhered 
to  (heir  principles,  and  suffered  in  consequence  of  it,  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation, oy  giving  this  convincing  evidence  of  their  firmness  and  sincerity. 
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The  judicatories  of  the  church  were  almost  entirely  suppiessed.  In  some 
places  scarce  as  many  ministers  remained  as  to  perform  the  duties  of  reli- 
gious worship;  they  soon  sunk  in  reputation  among  the  people;  and  heing 
prohibited  not  only  i'rora  discoursing  of  public  aflairs,  but  ohiiged'  hy  the 
jealousy  of  the  administration  to  frame  every  sentiment  and  expression  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  court  no  oflence,  their  aennona  were  deemed 
lai^uid,  insipid,  and  contemptible  ;  and  it  became  the  general  opinion,  that 
t(M;elher  with  the  most  virtuousof  the  nobles  and  the  most  faithful  of, he  cJeigy, 
Uie  power  and  vigour  of  religion  were  now  banished  out  of  ttie  kingdom.* 

Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  was  cariying  on  one  of  those  fruitless  negotiations 
with  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  it  had  become  almost  matter  of  form  to 
renew  every  year.  They  served  not  only  to  amuse  that  ouhappv  princess 
with  some  prospect  of  liberty,  but  furnished  an  apology  for  efuaing  the 
solieita  lions  of  foreign  powers  on  her  behalf;  and  were  of  use  to  overawe 
James,  by  showing  him  that  she  could  at  any  time  set  free  a  dangerous 
rival  to  dispute  his  authority.  These  treaties  she  suffered  to  proceed  to 
what  lei^tti  she  pleased,  and  never  wanted  a  pretence  for  breaking  tbem 
off  when  they  became  no  loiter  necessaiy.  The  treaty  now  on  fool  was 
liot,  perfiaps,  more  sincere  than  matw  which  preceded  it ;  tbe  teasons, 
however,  which  rendered  it  ineffectual  were  far  from  beiM;'  frivolous. 

As  Crichton,  a  Jesuit,  was  sailing  from  Flanders  towards  Scotland,  the 
ship  on  board  of  which  he  was  a  passenger  happened  to  be  chased  by 
pirates,  who,  in  that  age,  often  infested  the  narrow  seas.  Crichton,  in  great 
confusion,  tore  in  pieces  some  papers  in  his  custody,  and  threw  them  away ; 
but,  by  a  very  extraordinary  accident,  the  wind  blew  tbem  back  into  the 
ship,  and  they  were  immediately  taken  up  by  some  of  the  passengers, 
who  carried  them  to  Wade,  the  clerk  of  the  privy  council.  He,  with  great 
industry  and  patience,  joined  them  tcgether,  and  thev  were  found  to  con- 
lain  the  account  of  a  plot,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  king  of  Spain 
and  the  duke  of  Guise,  for  invading  England,  The  people  were  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  fear  and  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  conspiracy  in  which 
Throkmorton  had  been  exgaged ;  and  as  his  discoveries  appeared  now  to 
be  confirmed  by  additional  evidence,  not  only  all  their  former  apprehensions 
recurred,  hut  tbe  consternation  became  general  and  excessive.  As  all  the 
dangers,  with  which  England  had  been  threatened  for  some  years,  flowed 
either  immediately  frorn  Mary  herself,  or  from  such  as  made  use  of  her 
name  tojustify  their  insurrections  and  conspiracies,  this  gradually  diminished 
the  compassion  due  to  her  situation,  and  the  English,  instead  of  pitying, 
began  to  fear  and  to  hate  her,  Elizabeth,  under  whose  wise  and  pacific 
reign  the  Enelish  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  had  opened  sources  of  wealth 
unknown  to  their  ancestors,  was  extremely  beloved  by  all  her  people ;  and 
regard  to  her  safety,  not  less  than  to  their  own  interest,  animated  them 
against  the  Scottish  queen.    In  order  to  discourage  her  adherents,  it  v — 


thought  necessaiy  lo  convince  them,  by  some  public  deed,  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  English  to  their  own  soveregn,  and  that  any  attempt  against 
her  life  would  prove  fatal  to  her  rival.    With  this  view  an  assoctatioa  was 


framed  [Oct.  19],  the  subscribers  of  which  bound  themselves  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  "to  defend  the  queen  against  ail  her  enemies,  forei'pi  and 
domestic  ;  and  if  violence  shjuld  be  offered  to  her  life,  in  order  lo  favour 
the  title  of  any  pretender  to  the  crown,  they  not  only  engaged  never  to 
allow  or  acknowle(%e  the  person  or  persons  by,  whom,  or  for  whom,  such 
a  detestable  act  should  be  committed,  but  vowed,  in  the  presence  of  the 
eternal  God,  to  prosecute  such  person  or  persons  to  the  death,  and  to 
pursue  them,  with  their  utmost  vengeance,  to  their  utter  overthrow  and 
extirpation. "t  Persons  of  all  ranks  auhscribed  this  combination  with  the 
"     '  it  eagerness  and  unanimity, J' 
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Maiyconsidered  this  association,  not  only  as  an  avowed  design  loesclude 
ber  from  all  riglit  of  succession,  but  as  tbe  certain  and  immediate  forerunner 
of  her  deatruction.  In  order  to  avert  Ibis,  she  made  such  feeble  efforts  as 
were  still  in  her  power,  and  sent  Nau6,  her  secretary,  to  court,  with  offers 
of  more  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  Elizabeth,  in  every  point  which 
had  been  the  occasion  of  their  long  enmity,  than  all  hersuflerings  hitherto 
had  been  able  to  extort.*  But  whether  Mary  adhered  inSexibly  to  ber 
privileges  aa  an  independent  sovereign,  or,  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  her 
situation,  endeavoured  by  concessions  to  sooth  her  rival,  she  was  equally 
un3ucce3sfoI._  Her  firmness  was  imputed  to  obstinacy,  or  to  the  secret 
hope  of  foreign  assistance ;  her  ctmcessions  were  either  believed  to  be 
insincere,  or  to  fiow  from  the  fear  of  some  imminent  darker.  Her  present 
willingness,  however,  to  comply  with  any  terms  ivns  so  great  that  Wal- 
singbam  warmly  uiged  his  mistress  lo  come  to  a  final  agreement  with  her-t 
But  Elizabeth  was  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  spirit  raised  by  the  associa- 
tion which  had  rendered  her  so  passive  and  compliant.  She  always  ima- 
gined that  there  was  something  mysterious  and  deceitful  in  all  "Mark's 
actions,  and  suspected  her  of  carrying  on  a  dangerous  correspondence  wjth 
the  English  Catholics,  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom.  Nor  were 
her  suspicions  aiti^ether  void  of  foundation.  Mary  had,  about  this  time, 
written  a  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Ingleiield,  uigir^  him  to  hasten  the  execution 
of  what  she  calls  tbe  Great  Plot  or  Desigmient,  without  hesitating  on 
account  of  any  danger  in  which  it  might  involve  her  life,  which  she  would 
most  willii^ly  part  with,  if  by  that  sacrifice  she  could  procure  relief  for 
so  great  a  number  of  the  oppressed  children  of  tbe  cburch.j  Instead, 
therefore,  of  hearkening  to  the  overtures  which  the  Scottish  queen  made, 
or  graatii^  any  mitigation  of  the  hardships  of  which  she  complained, 
Elizabeth  resolved  to  take  her  out  of  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  to  appoint  sir  Amias  Paulet  and  sir  Drue  Drury  to  be  her  keepers. 
Shrewsbury  had  discbai^ed  his  trust  with  great  fidelity,  during  fifteen 
years,  but  at  the  same  time,  had  treated  Mary  with  gentleness  and  respect, 
and  bad  always  sweetened  harsh  commands  ,by  the  humanity  with  whicii 
he  put  them  m  execution.  Tbe  same  politeness  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  men  of  an  inferior  rank,  whose  severe  vigilance  perliaps  was  their 
cliief  recommendation  to  that  employment,  and  the  only  merit  by  which 
thev  could  pretend  to  gain  favour  or  preferment .§ 

As  James  was  no  less  eager  than  ever  to  deprive  the  banished  nobles  ol 
Elizabeth's  protection,  be  appointed  the  master  of  Gray  bis  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  England,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of  a  negotiation 
for  that  purpose.  For  thb  honour  he  was  indebted  lo  the  envy  aiid  jea- 
lousy of  the  earl  of  Arran,  Gray  possessed  all  the  talents  of  a  courtier ; 
a  ^ceful  peison,  an  insinuatii^  address,  boundless  ambition,  and  a  restless 
and  intriguins  spirit.  Durii^  his  residence  in  France,  he  had  been  ad- 
nn'tted  into  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  in 
order  to  gain  his  favour,  had  renounced  the  protestant  religion,  and  pro- 
fessed the  utmost  zeal  for  the  captive  queen,  who  carried  on  a  secret  cop- 
respondence  with  him,  from  which  she  expected  great  advantages.  On 
his  return  into  Scotland,  he  paid  court  io  James  with  extraordinary  assi- 
duity, and  his  accomplishments  did  not  fail  (o  make  their  usual  impression 
on  the  king's  heart.  Arran,  who  had  introduced  hira,  began  quickly  lo 
dread  hia  growii^  favour;  and,  flattering  himself  that  absence  would 
eSace  any  sentiments  of  tenderness  which  were  formic^  in  the  mind  of  a 
youi^  prince,  pointed  him  out  by  his  malicious  praises  as  (he  most  proper 
person  in  tbe  kingdom  for  an  embassy  of  such  importance  ;  and  contributed 
to  raise  him  to  (bat  high  dignily,  in  order  to  hasten  his  fall.  Elizabeth, 
who  had  an  admirable  dexterity  in  discovering  the  proper  instruments  for 
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carrying  on  her  designs,  endeavomed,  bj  caresses  and  by  presents,  to 
secure  Gray  fo  her  interest.  The  former  flattered  his  vanity,  which  was 
great ;  the  latler  supplied  bis  profuseness,  which  wag  still  grea.ler.  He 
abandoned  himself  without  reserve  to  Elizabeth's  direction,  and  not  only 
undertook  to  retain  the  king  under  the  influence  of  England,  but  acted  as 
a  spy  upon  the  Scottish  queen,  and  betrayed  to  her  rival  every  secret  that 
he  could  draw  from  her  oy  his  high  pretensions  of  zeal  in  her  seiTice.* 

Gray's  credit  with  the  English  court  was  extremely  galling  to  the  ban- 
ished nobles  Elizabeth  no  longer  thought  of  employii^  her  power  to  re- 
store them  ;  she  found  it  easier  to  govern  Scotland  by  corrupting  the  king's 
favourites ;  and,  in  compliance  with  Gray's  solicitations  [Dec.  31],  she 
commaodedthe  exilesto  leave  the  nortli  of  Eigland,  and  lo  remove  into  the 
heart  of  the  kii^dom.  This  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  hold  am  cor 
respondence  with  their  partisans  ia  Scotland,  and  almost  impossible  to 
rebirn  ihilher  without  her  permission.  Gray,  by  gainiig  a  point  which 
James  had  ao  much  at  heart,  riveted  himself  more  firmly  than  ever  in  his 
favour  ;  and,  by  acquirii^  greater  reputation,  became  capable  of  serving 
Elizabeth  with  greater  succesa.f 

1585. l  Arran  had  now  possessed  for  some  time  all  the  power,  the  riches, 
and  theTionours,  that  his  immoderate  ambition  could  desire,  or  tbe  fond- 
ness of  a  prince,  who  set  no  limits  to  his  liberality  towards  his  favourites, 
could  bestow.  The  office  of  lord  chancellor,  the  h^hest  and  most  import- 
ant in  the  kingdom,  was  conferred  upon  him,  even  duriie  the  life  ol  the 
earl  of  Ai^ii,  who  succeeded  Athol  in  that  dienityjj  atid  tbe  public  be- 
held with  astonishment  and  indignation,  a  man  educated  as  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, ignorant  of  law,  and  a  contemner  of  justice,  appointed  to  preside  in 
parliament,  in  the  privy  council,  in  the  court  of  session,  and  intrusted  with 
the  supreme  disposal  of  the  property  of  his  fellow  subjects.  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  governor  of  the  castles  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  the  two 

Erincipal  forts  m  Scotland ;  provost  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  as  if 
y  all  these  accumulated  dignities,  his  merits  were  not  sufficiently  recom- 
pensed, he  had  been  created  lieutenant-general  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
No  person  was  admitted  into  the  king's  presence  without  his  permission ; 
no  favour  could  be  obtained  but  by  his  mediation.  James,  occupied  with 
youthful  amusements,  devolved  uponhim  the  whole  regal  autboxily.  Such 
unmerited  elevation  increased  his  natural  arrogance,  and  rendered  it  intole- 
rable. He  was  no  loiter  content  with  the  condition  of  a  subject,  but  pre- 
tended to  derive  his  pedigree  from  Murdo  duke  of  Albanv ;  and  boasted 
openly,  that  his  title  to  the  crown  was  preferable  to  that  of  tbe  king  himself. 
But,  tCKether  with  these  thoughts  of  royalty,  he  retained  the  meanness  suit- 
able to  nis  primitive  indigence.  His  venality  as  a  iui^e  was  scandalous,  and 
was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  his  wife,  who,  in  aefiance  of  decency,  made 
herself  a  parly  in  almost  every  suit  which  came  lo  be  decided,  employed 
her  influence  to  corrupt  or  overawe  thejudges,  and  almost_ openly  dictated 
their  decisions.^  His  rapaciousness  as  a  minister  was  insatiable.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  revenues  of  so  many  offices ;  with  the  estate  and  honours 
which  belonged  to  tbe  family  of  Hamilton;  or  with  the  greater  part  of 
Gowrie's  lands,  which  had  fallen  to  bis  share ;  he  grasped  at  the  posses- 
sions of  several  of  the  nobles.  He  required  lord  Maxwell  to  exchange 
part  of  his  estate  for  the  forfeited  lands  of  Kinneil ;  and  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  quit  an  ancient  inheritance  for  a  possession  so  precarious,  he 
stirred  up  against  him  bis  hereditary  rival,  the  laird  of  Johnson,  and  in- 
volved that  comer  of  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war.  He  committed  lo  prison 
the  earl  of  Alhol,  lord  Home,  and  the  master  of  Cassils ;  the  first,  because 
he  would  not  divorce  bis  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  and 
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enUil  his  estate  on  him ;  the  second,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  some  lands  adjacent  to  one  of  Arran's  estates  ;  and  the  third,  for  refu- 
sing to  lend  him  money.  His  spies  and  informers  filled  the  whole  country, 
and  intruded  themselves  into  every  company.  The  nearest  neighbouis 
distrusted  and  feared  each  other.  All  familiar  society  was  at  an  end. 
Even  the  common  intercourses  of  humanity  were  interrupted,  no  man 
knowiiK  in  whom  to  confide  or  where  to  utter  his  complaints.  There  is 
not  perhaps  in  history  an  example  of  a  minister  so  universally  detestable 
to  a  nation,  or  who  more  justly  deserved  its  detestation.* 

Arran,  notwitbstandit^,  re^rdless  of  the  sentiments  and  despising  the 
murmurs  of  the  people,  gave  a  loose  to  his  natural  temper,  and  proceeded 
to  acts  still  more  violent.  DavidHomeofAigaty,  and  Patrick  his  brothtr, 
having  received  letters  from  one  of  the  banished  lords  about  private  busi- 
ness, were  condemned  and  put  lo  death,  for  holding  correspondence  with 
rebels.  Cunninghame  of  Drumwhasel,  and  Douglas  of  Mains,  two  ^ntle- 
men  of  honour  and  reputation,  were  accused  of  having  conspired  with  the 
exiled  nobles  to  seize  the  kill's  person :  a  single  witness  only  appeared ; 
the  evidence  tbey  produced  of  their  innocence  was  unanswerable;  their 
accuser  himself  nut  long  after  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  suborned 
by  Arran  ;  and  all  men  believed  the  charge  ag'ainst  them  lo  he  groundless : 
they  xvere  found  guilty,  nolwiihslandiiM;,  and  suffered  the  death  of  traitors.  [ 

About  the  same  time  that  these  gentiemen  were  punished  for  a  pretended 
conspiracy,  Elizabeth's  life  was  endangered  by  a  real  one.  Parry,  a  doc- 
tor of  laws,  and  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  nian  vain  and  fan- 
laslic,  but  of  a  resolute  spiril,  had  lalely  been  reconciled  lo  the  church  of 
Kome  ;  and  fraught  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  he  offered  to  demon- 
strate the  sincerity  of  bis  attachment  to  the  religion  which  he  bad  em- 
braced, by  killiig  Elizabeth.  Cardinal  Allan  had  published  a  book,  lo 
prove  the  murder  of  an  excommunicated  prince  to  be  not  only  lawful,  but 
a  meritorious  action.  The  pope's  nuncio  at  Venice,  the  Jesuits  both  there 
and  at  Paris,  the  Ei^llsh  exiles,  all  approved  of  the  design.  The  pope 
himself  exhorted  him  lo  persevere  ;  and  granted  him  for  his  encourage- 
ment a  plenary  indulgence,  and  remission  of  bis  sins.  Cardinal  di  Como 
wrote  to  him  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose ;  but  though  he  olien  got  access 
to  the  queen,  fear,  or  some  remaining  sense  of  duty,  restrained  lim  from 
perpetrating  the  crime.  Happily  his  intention  was  at  last  discovered  by 
Nevil,  the  only  person  in  England  to  whom  he  had  communicated  it ;  and 
having  himself  voluntarily  confessed  his  guilt,  he  suffered  Ibe  punishment 
which  itdeserved.J 

These  repeated  conspiracies  against  their  sovereign  awakened  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Ei^lish  parliament,  and  produced  a  very  extraordinary  sta- 
tute, which,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  By  this  law 
(he  association  in  defence  of  Elizabeth's  life  was  ratified ;  and  it  was  fur- 
ther enacted,  "  That  if  any  rebellion  shall  be  excited  in  the  kingdom,  or 
any  thing  attempted  to  the  hurt  of  her  majesty's  person,  h/  or  for  any 
peraon  pretending  a  title  to  the  crown,  the  queen  shall  empower  twenty- 
four  persons,  by  a  commission  under  (be  great  seal,  to  examine  into,  and 
pass  sentence  upon  such  offences ;  and  after  Judgment  given,  a  proclama- 
tion shall  be  issued,  declaring  the  persons  whom  ihey  find  guilty  excluded 
from  any  right  to  the  crown ;  and  her  majesty's  subjects  may  lawfully  pur- 
sue every  one  of  them  lo  the  death,  with  all  their  aiders  and  abettors ; 
and  if  any  design  against  the  life  of  the  queen  lake  effect,  the  persons  by 
orjbr  whom  such  a  detestable  act  is  executed,  that  their  muM,  being  in 
any  wise  assentii^  or  privy  to  Ihe  same,  shall  be  disabled  for  ever  trom 
pretending  lo  the  crown,  and  be  pursued  to  death  in  the  like  manner. "§ 
This  act  was  plainly  levelled  at  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and,  whether  we  con- 
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5ider  it  as  a  voluntaiy  expression  of  the  zeal  and  concern  of  the  nation  foF 
Elizabeth's  safety,  or  whether  we  impute  it  to  the  influence  which  thai 
artful  princess  preserved  over  her  parliaments,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  genera]  priaciples  of  justice  or  humanity,  Mary  was 
thereby  rendered  accountable  not  only  for  her  own  actions,  but  for  those 
fif  others ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  might  forfeit  her  right  of  succes- 
sion, and_  even  her  life  itself. 

Mary  justly  considered  this  act  as  a  warning  to  prepare  for  the  worst 
extremities,  Elizabeth's  ministers,  it  is  probable,  had  resolved  by  this 
time  to  take  away  her  life ;  and  suffered  books  to  be  published,  in  order 
'-  persuade  the  nation  that  this  cruel  and  unprecedented  measure  was  not 
Y  necessaiy  but  just.*  Even  that  short  period  of  her  days  which  re- 
ined they  rendered  uncomfortable,  by  every  hardship  and  indignity 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  inflict.  Almost  all  her  servants  were  dis- 
missed, she  was  treated  no  lorger  with  the  respect  due  to  a  queen ;  and, 
though  the  rigour  of  seventeen  years'  imprisonment  had  broken  her  con- 
stitution, she  was  confined  to  two  ruinous  chambers,  scarcely  habitable,  even 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  by  reason  of  cold.  Notwithstanding  the  scanti- 
ness of  her  revenue,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  distribute  regularly  some 
a\a\s  among  the  poor  in  the  vill^^  adjoining  to  the  caade.  Faulet  now 
refused  her  liberty  to  perform  Ihis  pious  and  humane  office,  which  had 
afforded  her  great  consolation  amidst  her  own  suffering.  The  castle  in 
which  she  resided  was  converted  into  a  common  prison ;  and  a  young 
man,  suspected  of  popery,  was  coniined  there,  and  treated  under  her  eye 
with  such  rigoui  that  he  died  of  the  ill  usage.  She  often  complained  to 
Elizabeth  oflhese  multiplied  injuries,  and  esposfulafed  as  hecame  a  woman 
and  a  queen ;  but  as  no  political  reason  now  obliged  that  princess  to  amuse 
her  any  longer  with  fallacious  hopes,  far  from  grantii^  her  any  redress,  she 
did  not  even  deign  to  give  her  anr  answer.  The  king  of  France,  closely 
allied  to  Elizabeth,  on  whom  he  depended  for  assistance  against  his  rebel- 
lious subjects,  was  afraid  of  espousirg  Mary's  cause  with  any  warmth ; 
and  all  his  solicitations  in  her  behalf  were  feeble,  formal,  and  inefBcacious. 
But  Castelnau,  the  French  ambassador,  whose  compassion  and  zeal  for  Ibe 
unhappy  queen  supplied  the  defects  in  his  instructions,  remonstrated  with 
such  vigour  j^ainst  Ihe  indignities  to  which  she  was  exposed,  that,  hy  his 
importunity,  he  prevailed  at  length  to  have  her  removed  to  Tulbbujy  ; 
though  she  was  confined  the  greater  part  of  another  winter  in  her  present 
wretched  habitation.! 

Keither  the  insults  of  her  enemies  nor  the  neglect  of  her  friends  made 
such  an  impression  on  JVlaiy  as  the  ingratitude  of  her  son.  James  had 
hitherto  treated  his  mother  with  filial  respect,  and  had  even  entered  into 
negotiations  with  her,  which  gave  umbrage  to  Elizabeth.  But  as  it  was 
not  the  interest  of  the  EM^Iish  queen  that  his  good  correspondence  should 
continue,  Graj',  who,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  found  his  favour  with  the 
king  greatly  increased  by  the  success  of  his  embassy,  persuaded  him  to 
write  a  haish  and  undutiful  letter  fo  his  mother,  in  which  he  expressly 
refused  to  acknowledge  her  to  be  queen  of  Scotland,  or  to  consider  his 
affairs  as  connected,  in  any  wise,  with  hers.  This  cruel  requital  of  her 
maternal  tenderness  overwhelmed  IHary  with  sorrow  and  despair.  "  Was 
it  (or  this,"  said  she,  in  a  letter  to  the  French  ambassador  [March  34], 
"  that  I  have  endured  so  much,  in  order  to  preserve  for  him  (he  inherit- 
ance to  which  I  have  just  right  ?  I  am  far  from  eovyii^  his  authority  m 
Scotland.  I  desire  no  power  there ;  nor  wish  to  set  my  foot  in  that  king- 
dom, if  it  were  not  for  the  pleasure  of  once  embracing  a  son,  whom  I  have 
hitherto  loved  with  too  tender  affection.  Whatever  he  either  enjoys  or 
expects,  he  derived  it  from  me.     From  him  I  never  received  assistance, 
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supply,  or  benefit  of  any  kind.  Let  not  my  allies  treat  him  any  longer  as 
a  king :  he  holds  that  dignity  by  my  consent ;  and  if  a  speedy  repentance 
do  not  appease  my  just  resentment,  I  will  load  him  with  a  parent's  curse, 
and  surrender  my  crown,  with  all  my  pretensions,  to  one  who  will  receive 
them  with  putitude,  and  defend  Ihem  with  vieour,"*  The  love  which 
James  bore  to  his  mother,  whom  he  had  never  Known,  and  whom  he  had 
been  early  taught  to  consider  as  one  of  the  most  abandoned  persons  of  her 
Bex,  cannot  he  supposed  ever  to  have  been  ardent ;  and  he  did  not  now  lake 
aiw'  pains  to  tegam  her  favour.  But  whether  her  indignation  at  his  undu- 
tiiul  behaviour,  added  to  her  bigoted  attachment  to  popery,  prompted 
Mary  at  any  time  to  think  seriously  of  disinheriting  her  son;  or  whether 
these  threatenings  were  uttered  in  a  sudden  saliy  of  disappointed  affection, 
it  is  now  no  easy  matter  to  determine.  Some  papers  which  are  still  extant 
seem  to  render  the  fornier  not  improbable.! 

Cares  of  another  kind,  and  no  less  disquieting,  occupied  Elizabeth's 
thoughts.  The  calm  which  she  had  loi^  enjoyed  seemed  now  to  be  at  an 
end ;  and  such  storms  were  gathering  in  every  quarter  as  filled  her  with 
just  alarm.  A!i  the  neighhouring  nations  nad  undergone  revolutions 
extremely  to  her  disadvantage.  The  great  qualities  which  Heni|y  III. 
had  displaced  in  his  youth,  and  which  raised  the  expectations  of  his  sub- 
jects so  high,  vanished  on  his  ascending  the  throne ;  and  his  acquiring 
supreme  power  seems  not  only  to  have  corrupted  his  heart,  hut  to  have 
impaired  his  understanding.  He  soon  lost  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
nation  ;  and  a  life  divided  between  the  austerities  of  a  superstitious  devotion, 
and  the  extravagancies  of  the  most  dissolute  debauchery,  rendered  him  as 
contemptible  as  ne  was  odious  on  account  of  bis  rapaciousness,  his  profusion, 
and  the  fondness  with  which  he  doted  on  many  unworthy  minions.  On 
the  death  of  his  only  brother,  those  sentiments  of  the  people  burst  out 
with  violence.  Henry  had  no  children,  and  thot^h  but  thirfy-two  years 
of  age,  the  succession  of  the  crown  was  already  considered  as  open.  The 
iing  of  Navarre,  a  distant  descendant  of  the  royal  family,  but  the  undoubted 
heir  to  the  crown,  was  a  zealous  protestant.  The  prospect  of  an  event  so 
fatal  to  their  religion,  as  his  ascendiiK  the  throne  of  France,  alarmed  all 
the  catholics  in  Europe  ;  and  induced  the  duke  of  Guise,  countenanced 
by  the  iwpe  and  aided  by  (he  king  of  Spain,  to  appear  as  Uie  defender  of 
the  Romish  faith,  and  the  asserter  of  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon's  right  to 
the  crown.  In  order  (o  unite  the  party,  a  bond  of  confederacy  was  formed, 
.  distii^uished  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  League.  All  ranks  of  men  joined 
in  it  with  emulation.  The  spirit  spread  with  the  irresistible  rabidity 
which  was  natural  to  religious  passions  in  that  age.  The  destruction  of 
the  reformation,  not  only  in  France,  but  all  over  Europe,  seemed  to  be  (he 
object  and  wi^  of  die  whole  parfj';  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  head  of 
this  mighty  and  zealous  body,  acouired  authority  in  the  kingdom  far  supe- 
rior to  that  which  (he  kin^  himself  possessed,  Philip  II.  by  the  conquest 
of  Portugal,  had  greatly  increased  the  naval  power  of  Spain,  and  had  at 
last  reduced  under  his  dominion  all  that  portion  of  the  continent  which 
lies  beyond  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  which  nature  seems  to  have  des- 
tined to  form  one  great  monarchy.  William  prince  of  Orange,  who  first 
encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  to  assert  their  fiberties,  and 
whose  wisdom  and  valour  formed  and  protected  the  rising  commonwealth, 
had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  The  superior  genius  of  the  prince 
of  Paruia  had  given  an  entire  tuni  to  the  fate  of  war  in  the  Low-Countries ; 
all  liis  enterprises,  concerted  with  consummate  skill,  and  executed  with 
equal  bravery,  had  been  attended  with  success;  and  the  Dutch,  reduced 
to  the  last  eittreniity,  were  on  the  point  of  fiillii^  under  the  dominion  ol 
tbeir  ancient  master. 
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None  of  those  circumstances  to  which  Elizabeth  had  hitherto  owed  het 
security  exisled  any  longer.  She  could  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
jealousy  which  had  subsisted  between  France  and  Spain ;  Philip,  by  means 
of  his  confederacy  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  had  an  equal  sway  m  the  coun- 
cils of  both  kingdoms.  The  Hugonots  were  unable  to  contend  with  the 
power  of  the  le^ue;  and  little  could  be  expected  from  any  diversion 
which  they  might  create.  Nor  was  it  probable  that  the  Netherlands  could 
long  employ  the  arms  or  divide  the  strength  of  Spain.  In  this  situation  of 
Ihe  affairs  of  Europe,  it  became  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  form  a  new  plan 
jf  conduct;  and  her  wisdom  in  forming  it  was  not  greater  than  the  v%our 
ivith  which  she  carried  it  on.  The  measures  most  suilable  lo  her  natural 
emper,  and  which  she  had  hitherto  puraued,  were  cautious  and  safe ;  those 
shich  she  now  adopted  were  enterprising  and  hazardous.  She  preferred 
^eace,  but  was  not  afraid  of  war;  and  was  capable,  when  compelled  by 
lecessity,  not  only  of  defending  herself  with  spirit,  but  of  attacking  her 
loemies  with  a  boldness  whjcb  averted  danger  irom  her  own  dominions, 
ihe  immediately  furnished  the  Hugonots  with  a  cwisiderable  supply  in 
money.  She  carried  on  a  private  negotiation  with.  Henry  III.,  who, 
though  compelled  to  join  the  league,  haled  the  leaders  of  il,  and  wished 
for  tSeir  destnjction.  She  openly  undertook  the  prelection  of  the  Dutch 
commoDwealth,  and  sent  a  powerful  army  lo  its  assistance.  She  endea- 
voured to  form  a  general  confederacy  of  the  protestant  princes,  in  oppo- 
sition lo  the  popish  league.  She  determined  to  proceed  wilb  the  utmost 
rigour  against  Ibe  queen  of  Scots,  whose  sufferings  and  rights  afforded  her 
enemies  a  specious  pretence  for  invading  her  dominions.  She  resolved  to 
redouble  her  endeavours,  in  order  to  efiect  a  closer  union  with  Scotland, 
and  to  extend  and  perpetuate  her  inBuence  over  the  councils  of  that  nation. 

She  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  induce  most  of  the  Scottish  courtiers  to 
promote  all  her  des^ns.  Gray,  .sir  John  Maitlaiid,  who  had  been  advanced 
to  the  office  of  secretary,  which  his  brother  foiTOerly  held,  sir  Lewis 
Bellenden,  the  justice  clerk,  who  had  succeeded  Gray  as  the  kirk's  resident 
at  London,  were  the  persons  in  whom  she  chiefly  confided.  In  order  to 
direct  and  quicken  their  motions,  she  despatched  [May  29]  sir  Edward 
Wotlon,  along  with  Bellenden,  into  Scotland,  This  man  was  gay,  well 
bred,  and  entertaining;  he  excelled  in  all  the  exercises  for  which  James 
had  a  passion,  and  amused  the  youn^  kir»  by  relating  the  adventures  which 
he  had  met  with,  and  the  observations  ne  had  made  during  a  long  resi- 
dence in  foreign  countries ;  but,  under  the  veil  of  these  superiicial  c|ua]ilies, 
he  concealed  a  dangerous  and  intriguing  spirit.  He  soon  grew  into  high 
favour  with  James ;  and  while  he  was  seemir^ly  attentive  only  to  pleasure 
and  diversions,  he  acquired  influence  over  the  public  councils  to  a  degree 
which  was  indecent  for  a  stranger  to  possess.* 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  nation,  tiian  the 

Sroposal  which  he  made  of  a  strict  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in 
elence  of  file  reformed  religion.  The  rapid  and  alarming  progress  of  Ihe 
popish  league  seemed  lo  call  on  all  protestant  princes  to  unite  for  the 
preservation  of  their  common  faith.  James  embraced  ihe  overture  with 
warmth  [July  29],  and  a  convention  of  estates  empowered  him  to  conclude 
such  a  treaty,  and  engaged  to  ratify  it  in  pariiament.t  The  alacri^  with 
which  James  concurred  in  this  measure  must  not  be  wholly  ascribed  either 
to  his  own  zeal,  or  to  Wotlon's  address;  it  was  owii^  in  part  lo  Eliza- 
beth's liberality.  As  a  mark  of  her  motherly  affection  for  the  yoiing  king, 
she  settled  on  him  an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand  pounds ;  the  same 
sum  which  her  father  had  allotted  her  before  she  ascended  the  throne. 
This  circumstance,  which  she  took  care  to  mention,  rendered  a  sum,  which 
in  that  age  was  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  a  very  acceplabte  present 
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!o  the  king,  whose  revenues,  during  a  loi^  minority,  had  been  almosi 
totally  difaipated.*, 

6uf  the  cliief  olgect  of  Wolfon's  intricues  was  to  ruin  Anan.  While  a 
minion  so  odious  to  the  nation  continuea  to  govern  the  king,  his  assistance 
could  be  of  little  advantage  to  Elizabeth.  And  though  Arran,  ever  since 
his  interview  with  Hunsdon,  had  appeared  extremely  for  her  interest,  she 
could  place  no  great  confidence  in  a  man  whose  conauctwas  so  capricious 
and  insular,  and  who,  notwifhstandii^  his  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
still  continued  a  secret  correspondence  both  with  Mary  and  with  the  duke 
of  Guise.  The  banished  lords  were  attached  to  Ergland  from  affection  as 
well  as  principle,  and  were  the  only  persons  among  the  Scots,  whom,  in 
any  dai^erous  exigency,  she  could  thorcHjghly  trust.  Before  Bellenden  left 
London,  they  haa  been  summoned  thither,  under  colour  of  vindicating 
themselves  irom  his  accusations,  but,  in  reality,  to  concert  with  him  the 
most  proper  measures  for  restoriigplhemfotheircountry.  Wotton  pursued 
this  plan,  and  endeavoured  to  ripen  it  for  execution ;  and  it  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  an  event  neither  uncommon  nor  considerable.  Sir  John 
Forster,  and  Ker  of  Femiherst,  the  English  and  Scottish  wardens  of  the 
middle  marches,  having  met,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  borders, 
about  midsummer,  a  fray  arose,  and  lord  Russel,  the  earl  of  Bedford's 
eldest  son,  happened  to  be  killed.  This  scuffle  was  purely  accidental ;  but 
Elizabeth  chose  to  consider  it  as  a  design  formed  by  Ker,  at  the  instigation 
of  Arran,  to  involve  the  two  kingdoms  in  war.  She  insisted  that  both 
should  be  delivered  up  to  her;  and, though  James  eluded  that  demand,  he 
was  obliged  to  confine  Arran  in  St.  Andrew's,  and  Ker  in  Aberdeen, 
During  his  absence  from  court,  Wotton  and  his  associates  carried  on  their 
intr%ues  without  interruption.  By  their  advice  [Oct  16],  the  banished 
nobles  endeavoured  to  accommodate  their  differences  with  lord  John  and 
lord  Claud,  the  duke  of  ChatelherauJt's  two  sons,  whom  Morton's  violence 
had  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  Their  common  sufferings  and  common 
interest  induced  both  parties  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  ancient  discord  which 
had  subsisted  between  the  houses  of  Hamilton  and  Douglas.  By  Eliza- 
beth's permission,  they  returned  in  a  body  to  (he  bor&rs  of  Scolland. 
Arran,  who  had  again  recovered  favour,  insisted  on  puttii^  tlie  kingdom  in 
a  posture  of  defence ;  but  Gray,  Bellenden,  and  Maitland,  secretly  thwarted 
all  his  measures.  Some  necessary  orders  they  prevented  from  being 
issued ;  others  they  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  manner  of  execution ;  and 
all  of  them  were  obeyed  slowly,  and  with  reluctance.t 

Wotton's  feitile  brain  was,  at  the  same  time,  bi^  with  another  and  more 
dangerous  plot  He  had  contrived  to  seize  the  kmg,  and  to  carry  him  by 
force  into  England.  But  the  design  was  happily  discovered  ;  and,inoider 
to  avoid  the  punishment  which  bis  treachery  merited,  he  departed  without 
takii^  leave  .f 

Meanwhile  the  banished  lords  hastened  the  execution  of  their  enterprise  ; 
and,  as  their  friends  and  vassals  were  now  ready  to  join  them,  they  entered 
Scolland,  Wherever  they  came,  they  were  welcomed  as  the  dehvereraot 
their  country,  and  the  most  fervent  prayers  were  addressed  to  heaven  for 
the  success  of  their  arms.  They  advanced,  without  losing  a  moment, 
towards  Stirlii^,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  king,  though  he 
had  assembled  an  army  superior  in  number,  could  not  venture  to  meet  them 
in  the  field  with  troops  whose  loyally  was  exlremely  dubious,  and  who  at 
best  were  far  from  beii^  '**^ljj  '"  "'^  cause ;  nor  was  either  the  town  or 
castle  provided  for  a  siege.  The  gates,  however,  of  both  were  shut,  and 
the  nobles  encamped  at  St.  Ninian's  fNov.  2].  That  same  night  they  sur- 
prised the  town,  or,  more  probably,  it  was  betrayed  into  Iheir  hands ;  and 
Arran,  who  had  undertaken  to  defend  it,  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  a 
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precipitate  flight.  Next  morair^  tiiev  inyested  the  castle,  in  which  there 
were  not  provisions  for  twenty-four  nours ;  and  Jamea  was  necessitated 
immediately  to  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation.  They  were  not  so 
elated  with  success  as  to  urge  extravagant  demands,  nor  was  the  king 
unwilling  to  make  every  reasonable  concession.  They  obtained  a  pardon, 
in  the  most  ample  form,  of  all  the  offences  which  they  had  committed;  the 

^'  Lcipal  forts  JD  the  kingdom  weie,  by  way  of  secuiity,  put  into  their 
ds  ;  Crawford,  Montrose,  and  colonel  Stewart  were  removed  from  the 
ting's  presence ;  and  a  parliament  was  called  in  order  to  establish  tranquil- 
lity in  the  nation.* 

Dec.  10.]  Thoi^h  a  great  majorily  in  this  parliament  consisted  of  the 
confederate  noMes  and  their  adherents,  they  were  far  from  discoverii^;  a 
vindictive  spirit  Satisfied  with  procuring  an  act,  restorii^  them  to  their 
ancient  honours  and  estates,  and  ratifying  the  pardon  granted  by  the  king, 
they  seemed  willing  to  foi^t  all  past  errors  in  the  administration,  and 
spared  James  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  ministers  branded  with  any 
public  note  of  infamv.  Arran  alone,  deprived  of  all  his  honours,  stripped 
of  his  borrowed  spoils,  and  declared  an  enemy  to  bis  country  by  public  pro- 
■clamation,  sunk  back  into  obscurity,  and  must  henceforth  be  mentioned'by 
his  primitive  title  of  captain  James  Stewart.  As  be  had  been,  during  his 
wnmerited  prosperity,  the  object  of  the  haired  and  indignation  of  his  coun- 
trymen, they  beneld  his  fall  without  pity,  nor  did  all  his  sufferings  mitigate 
Jheir  resentment  in  the  least  degree. 

The  clsK^  were  the  only  body  of  men  who  obtained  no  redress  of  their 
■grievances  by  this  revolution.  The  confederate  nobles  had  all  aloiE 
.aflected  to  be  considered  as  guardians  of  the  privileges  and  discipline  rf 
ithe  church.  In  all  their  mandestoes  they  bad  declared  their  resolution  to 
irestore  these,  and  by  that  popular  jiretence  had  gained  many  friends.  It 
was  now  natural  to  expect  some  fruit  of  these  promises,  and  some  retumsof 
■gratitude  towards  many  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  who  had  suffered  in 
their  cause,  and  who  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  laws  passed  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  king,  however,  was  resolute  to  maintain  these  laws  hi  full 
authority;  and  as  the  nobles  were  extremely  solicitous  not  to  di^ust  hta 
by  insisting  on  any  disagreeable  request,  the  claims  of  the  church  in  this  as 
well  as  in  many  other  instances,  were  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  laity. 
Tbe  ministers  gave  vent  to  tbeir  indignation  in  the  pulpit,  and  their  impa- 
tience under  the  disappoint  men  t  broke  out  in  some  espressions  extremely 
disrespectful  even  towards  tbe  king  himself  t 

1586.]  The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  too,  felt  the  effects  of  their 
anger.  The  provincial  synod  of  Fife  summoned  him  to  appear,  and  to 
ans  ver  forh  s  contempt  of  the  decrees  of  former  assemblies,  in  presuming 
to  exercise  the  fui  ctions  of  a  bishop.  Though  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
tl  e  jur  sd  ct  on  of  the  court,  and  appealed  trom  it  to  the  king,  a  sentence 
of  eJtcoramun  cat  on,  equally  indecent  and  irregular,  was  pronounced  against 
h  m  Adamson  vith  no  less  indecency,  foundered  his  archiepiscopal 
excon  n  un  cat  on  against  Melvil,  and  some  other  of  his  opponents. 

&U0  ^iler  [4.pr  1 13],  a  general  assembly  was  held,  in  which  the  king, 
w  t!  S.0  e  dTiic  llv,  obtained  an  act,  permittii^  the  name  and  office  of 
bishop  still  to  contfnue  in  the  church.  The  power  of  the  order,  however, 
was  considerably  retrenched.  The  exercise  of  discipline,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  clergy,  were  committed  to  presbyteries, 
m  which  bishops  should  be  allowed  no  other  pre-eminence  but  that  of  pre- 
-siding  as  perpetual  moderators.  They  themselves  were  declared  to  be 
subject,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  pastors,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  gene- 
ral assembly.  As  the  discussion  of  the  archbishop's  appeal  might  nave 
kindled  unusual  heats  in  the  assembly,  that  affair  was  terminated  by  a 
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compromise.    He  renounced  any  claim  of  supremacy  over  (he  cliuTch,  and 

Sromised  to  demean  biinself  suitably  to  the  character  o(  a  bisliopi  as 
escribed  by  St.  Paul.  The  assembly,  without  examining  the  foundations 
of  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  declared  that  it  should  be  held  of  no 
effect,  and  restored  him  lo  all  the  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  before  it 
Was  pronounced.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  tenderness  shown 
for  the  honour  of  the  synod,  and  the  delicacy  and  respect  with  which  its, 
jurisdiction  was  treated,  several  members  were  so  zealous  as  to  protest 
against  this  decision.* 

The  court  of  Scotland  was  now  filled  with  persons  so  warmly  attached 
to  Elizabeth,  that  the  lea^e  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  had  been 
proposed  last  year,  met  with  no  interruption,  but  from  D'Esneval,  the  French 
envoy.  James  himself  fii'st  offered  to'  renew  (he  negotiations.  Elizabeth 
did  not  suffer  such  a  favourable  opportunity  (o  slip,  and  instantly  despatched 
Randolph  [July  5],  to  conclude  a  treaty,  which  she  so  much  desired.  The 
dai^r  to  which  the  protestant  religion  was  exposed,  by  the  late  combina- 
tion of  the  popish  powers  for  its  destruction,  and  the  necessitj-  of  a  strict 
confederacy  amoi»  those  who  had  embraced  the  reformation,  in  order  to 
obstruct  their  pernicious  designs,  were  mentioned  as  the  foundation  of  the 
league.  The  chief  articles  in  it  were,  that  .both  parties  should  bind  them- 
selves to  defend  the  evangelical  religion :  that  the  league  should  be  elusive 
and  defensive  against  all  who  shall  endeavour  to  disturb  the  exercise  of 
religion  in  either  kir^dom  ;  that  if  one  of  the  two  parties  he  invaded,  the 
other,  notwittistandinK  any  former  alliance,  should  not,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, assist  the  invader ;  that  if  England  be  invaded  in  any  part  remote 
from  Scotland,  James  should  assist  the  queen  with  two  thousand  horse  and 
five  thousand  foot :  that  if  the  enemy  landed  or  approached  within  sixty  miles 
of  Scotland,  the  kit^  should  take  the  field  wiih  his  whole  forces,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  would  do  in  defence  of  his  own  kiiEdom.  Elizabeth, 
in  return,  undertook  to  act  in  defence  of  Scotland,  if  it  should  be  invaded. 
At  the  same  time  she  assured  the  kin^  that  no  step  should  be  taken,  which 
mfeht  derc^ale  in  any  degree  from  his  pretensions  to  the  English  crown.t 
Elizabeth  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  a  treaty,  which  rendered  Scot- 
land an  useful  ally,  instead  of  a  dangerous  neighbour,  and  afforded  her  a 
degree  of  security  on  that  side,  which  all  her  ancestors  had  aimed  at,  but 
none  of  them  had  oeen  able  to  obtain.  Zeal  for  religion,  together  with  the 
blessings  of  peace  which  both  kiia^doms  had  enjoyed  durii^  a  considerable 
period,  had  so  far  abated  the  violence  of  national  antipathy,  that  the  king's 
conduct  was  universally  acceptable  to  his  own  peopIe,|: 

The  acquittal  of  Archibald  Douglas,  at  this  time,  exposed  James  to  much 
and  deserved  censure.  This  man  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  kiia  his  father.  Both  Morton  and  Blinny,  one  of  his 
own  servants,  who  suffered  for  that  crime,  had  accused  him  of  being  present 
at  the  raurder.5  He  had  escaped  punishment  by  flying  into  England,  and 
James  had  often  required  Elizabeth  to  deliver  up  a  person  so  unworthy  of 
her  protection.  He  now  obtained  a  license,  from  the  kirg  himself,  to 
return  into  Scotland  ;  and,  after  undeigoing  a  mock  trial,  calculated  to  con- 
ceal rather  than  to  detect  his  guilt,  he  was  not  only  taken  into  favour  by 
the  king,  hut  sent  back  to  the  court  of  England  with  the  honourable  cha- 
racter of  his  ambassador.  James  was  now  of  such  an  age  that  his  youth 
and  inexperience  cannot  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  Ibis  indecent  transaction. 
It  must  he  imputed  to  the  excessive  facility  of  his  temper,  which  often  led 
hiir.  to  gratify  his  courtiers  at  the  expense  of  his  own  dignity  and  reputation. |[ 
Not  long  after,  the  inconsiderate  affection  of  the  English  catholics  towards 
ftfary,  and  sheir  implacable  resentment  against  Elizabeth,  gave  rise  to  a 
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conspiracy  whicli  proved  fata!  to  the  one  queen,  left  an  indelible  stain  on 
the  reputation  of  the  other,  and  presented  a  spectacle  to  Europe,  of  which 
there  had  been  hitherto  no  example  in  (he  history  of  mankind. 

Doctor  Giffoid,  Gilbert  Gifford,  and  Hodgson,  priests  educated  in  the 
seminary  at  Rheims,  bad  adopted  an  extravE^ant  and  enthusiastic  notion, 
that  the  bull  of  Pius  V.  against  Elizabeth  was  dictated  immediately  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  wild  opinion  they  instilled  into  Savage,  an  officer  in  the 
Spanish  army,  noted  for  his  furious  zeal  and  daring  courage ;  and  per- 
suaded him  that  DO  service  could  be  so  acceptable  to  heaven,  as  to  tike 
away  the  life  of  an  excommunicated  heretic.  Savaj;e,  eager  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow  to  kill  Elizabeth. 
Ballard,  a  pragmatical  priest  of  that  seminary,  had  at  that  time  come  over 
to  Paris  [April  26],  ana  solicited  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  there, 
to  procure  an  invasion  of  England,  while  the  affairs  of  the  league  were  so 

Erosperous,  and  the  kingdom  left  naked  by  sending  so  many  oflhe  queen's 
est  troops  into  the  Netherlands.  Paget  and  the  English  exiles  demon- 
strated the  fruitlessness  of  such  an  attempt,  unless  Elizabeth  were  first  cut 
off,  or  the  invaders  secured  of  a  powerfut  concurrence  on  their  landing.  If 
it  could  be  hoped  that  eitiier  of  these  events  would  happen,  effectual  aid 
was  promised  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Ballard  was  sent  back  to  renew  his 

May  15.]  He  communicated  his  designs  to  Anthony  Babington,  a  young 
gentleman  in  Derbyshire,  of  a  large  fortune  and  many  amiable  qualities, 
who  having  contracted,  during  his  residence  In  France,  a  familiarity  with 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  had  been  recommended  by  him  to  the  queen  of 
Scots.  He  concurred  with  Paget  in  considering  the  death  of  Elizabeth  as 
a  necessaiy  preliminary  to  any  invasion.  Ballard  gave  him  hopes  that  an 
end  would,  soon  be  put  to  her  days,  and  imparted  to  him  Savage's  vow, 
who  was  now  in  London  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  tlie  blow. 
But  Babington  thought  the  attempt  of  loo  much  importance  to  rely  on  a 
single  hand  for  the  execution  of  it,  and  proposed  that  five  resolute  gentlemen 
should  be  joined  with  Savage  in  an  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  was 
the  foundation  of  all  their  hopes.  He  offered  to  find  out  persona  willii^  to 
undertake  the  service,  whose  honour,  secrecy,  and  courage,  they  might 
safely  trust.  He  accordii^ly  opened  the  matter  to  Edward  Windsor, 
Thomas  Salisbury,  Charles  Tinley,  Chidioc  Tichboume,  Robert  Gage, 
John  Travers,  Rooert  Barnwell,  John  Chamock,  Henry  Dun,  John  Jones, 
and  Robert  Polly;  all  of  them,  except  Polly,  whose  bustling  forward  zeal 
introduced  bim  into  their  society,  gentlemen  of  good  families,  united 
tc^ether  in  the  bonds  of  private  friendship,  strengthened  by  the  more 
powerful  tie  of  religious  zeal.  Many  consultations  were  held;  their  plan 
of  operations  was  at  last  settled ;  and  their  ditferent  parts  assigned  [June]. 
Babington  himself  was  appointed  to  rescue  the  queen  of  Scots ;  SaRsbury, 
with  some  others,  undertook  to  excite  several  counties  to  take  arms ;  the 
murder  of  the  queen,  the  most  dai^erous  and  important  service  of  all,  fell 
to  Tichbourne  and  Savage,  with  four  associates.  So  totally  had  their 
bigotted  prejudices  eslinguishcd.  the  principles  of  honour,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  humanity  suitable  to  their  rank,  that,  without  scruple  or  compunc- 
tion, they  undertook  an  action  which  is  viewed  with  horror,  even  when 
committed  by  the  meanest  and  most  profligate  of  mankind.  This  attempt, 
on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  them  no  less  honourable  than  it  was  desperate ; 
and  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it,  they  had  a  picture  drawn,  con- 
taining the  portraits  of  the  six  assassins,  with  that  of  Babington  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  a  motto  intimating  that  they  were  jointly  embarked  in  some  hazard- 
ous design. 
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nodertakii^.  But  ^yhile  they  believed  that  tlieir  machinations  were  carried 
on  with  the  most  profound  and  impenetrable  secrecy,  every  step  they  took 
was  fully  known  to  Walsii^ham.  Polly  was  one  of  his  spies,  and_  had 
entered  into  the  conspiracy  with  no  other  design  than  to  betray  his  associates. 
Gilbert  Gifford  too,  havii»  been  sent  over  to  Ei^land  to  quicken  the  motions 
of  the  conspirators,  had  been  gained  by  Walsingham,  and  gave  him  sure 
intelliffcnce  of  all  their  projects.  That  vigilant  minister  immediately  im- 
parleil  tbe  discoveries  which  he  had  made  to  Elizabeth ;  and.  without 
communicating  the  matter  to  any  Other  of  the  counsellors,  they  agreed,  in 
order  to  understand  the  plot  more  perfectly,  to  wait  until  it  was  ripened 
into  some  form,  and  brought  near  the  point  of  execution. 

At  last,  Elizabeth  thought  it  daiaerous  and  criminal  to  expose  her  own 
life,  and  to  tempt  Providence  any  Turther,  Ballard,  the  prime  mover  in 
the  whole  conspiracy,  was  arrested  [Aug.  4],  His  associates,  disconcerted 
and  struck  witn  astonishment,  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight. 
But  within  a  few  days,  all  of  them,  except  Windsor,  were  seized  in  dif- 
ferent places  of  the  kingdom,  and  committed  to  the  tower.  Though  they 
had  undertaken  the  part,  they  wanted  the  firm  and  determined  spirit  ol 
assassins ;  and,  influenced  by  fear  or  by  hope,  at  once  confessed  all  that 
tiiey  knew.  The  indignation  of  the  people,  and  their  impatience  to  revenge 
such  an  execrable  combination  against  the  life  of  their  sovereign,  hastened 
their  trial,  and  all  of  them  suifeied  the  death  of  traitors.* 

Thus  far  Elizabeth's  conduct  may  be  pronounced  both  prudent  and 
laudable,  nor  can  she  be  accused  of'^violatmg  any  law  of  humanity  or  of 
taking  any  precautions  beyond  what  were  necessary  for  her  own  safety. 
But  a  tragical  scene  followed,  with  regard  to  which  posterity  will  pass  a 
very  different  judgment. 

The  frantic  zeal  of  a  few  rash  young  men  accounts  sufficiently  for  all 
the  wild  and  wicked  designs  which  they  had  formed.  But  this  was  not 
the  lif^t  in  which  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  chose  to  place  the  con- 
spiracy. They  wished  to  persuade  the  nation,  that  Babir^ton  and  bis 
associates  should  be  considered  merely  as  instruments  employed  by  the 
queen  of  Scots,  the  real  though  secret  author  of  so  many  attempts  against 
flie  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  peace  of  her  kinffdoma.  They  produced 
letters,  which  they  ascribed  to  her,  in  support  of  this  chai^.  These,  as 
they  gave  out,  had  come  into  their  hands  by  the  following  singular  and 
mysterious  method  of  conveyance.  Gifford,  on  his  return  into  England, 
had  been  trusted  by  some  of  the  exiles  with  letters  to  Maiy ;  but,  m  order 
to  make  a  trial  of  his  fidelity  and  address,  they  were  only  blank  papers 
made  up  in  that  form.  These  beii^  safely  delivered  by  him,  he  was 
aflerwanJs  employed  without  further  scruple.  Walsingham  having  found 
means  to  gain  this  man,  he,  by  the  permission  of  that  minister,  and  the 
connivance  of  Paulel,  bribed  a  tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charllej', 
whither  Mary  had  been  conveyed,  who  depositea  the  letters  in  a  hole  in 
the  wall  of  the  castie,  covered  with  a  loose  stone.  Thence  they  were 
taken  by  the  queen,  and  in  the  same  manner  her  answers  returned.  All 
these  were  carried  to  Walsingham,  opened  by  him,  deciphered,  sealed 
^^in  so  dexterously  that  the  fraud  could  not  be  perceived,  and  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  persons  lo  whom  they  were  directed.  Two  letters  to  Ba- 
birKton,  with  several  to  Mendoza,  Paget,  Engleiield,  and  the  English 
fugitives,  were  procured  by  this  artifice.  It  was  given  out,  tliat  in  thes*, 
letters  Maiy  approved  of  the  conspiracy,  and  even  of  the  assassination; 
that  she  directed  them  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  and 
not  to  take  arms  until  foreign  auxiliaries  were  ready  to  join  them ;  that 
she  recommended  the  earl  of  Arundel,  his  brothers,  and  ifie  young  earl  of 
Northumberland,  as  proper  persons  to  conduct  and  to  add  reputation  to 
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their  enterprise ;  that  she  advised  them,  if  possible,  lo  excite  at  the  same 
time  some  commotioD  in  Ireland ;  and,  above  all,  besought  them  to  con 
cert  with  care  the  means  of  her  own  escape,  suggesting  to  Ihem  seveial 
expedients  for  that  purpose. 

All  these  circumstances  were  opened  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators ; 
and  while  the  nation  was  under  the  influence  of  those  terrors  which  the 
association  had  raised,  and  the  lale  danger  had  augmented,  they  were 
believed  without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  and  spread  a  general  alarm.  Maiy's 
zeal  for  her  religion  was  well  known ;  and  in  that  age,  examples  of  the 
Tioient  and  sanguinaij  spirit  which  it  inspired  were  numerous.  All  the 
cabals  against  fne  peace  of  the  kingdom  for  many  years  had  been  carried 
on  in  her  name  ;  and  it  now  appears  eyidently,  said  the  English,  (hat  the 
safety  of  the  one  queen  is  incompatible  with  (bat  of  the  other.  Why  then, 
added  they,  should  lie  tranquillity  of  England  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  a  stranger  ?  Why  is  a  life  so  dear  to  the  nation  exposed  to  the  repeated 
assaults  of  an  esasperated  rival  ?  The  case  supposed  in  the  association 
has  now  happened,  the  sacred  person  of  our  sovereign  has  been  threatened, 
and  why  should  not  an  injured  people  execute  that  just  vengeance  which 
they  had  vowed  ? 

No  sentiments  could  be  more  agreeable  than  these  lo  Elizabeth  and  her 
minisleis,  Tiiey  themselves  had  at  first  propagated  them  among  the 
people,  and  Ihey  now  served  holh  as  an  apoloo  and  a  motive  for  their 
proceeding  lo  such  extremities  against  the  Scottish  queen  as  they  had  loi« 
meditated.  The  more  numerous  the  injuries  were  which  Elizabeth  had 
heaped  on  Mary,  llie  more  she  feared  and  haled  that  unhappy  queen,  and 
came  ^t  last  lo  lie  persuaded  that  there  could  he  no  other  security  for  her 
own  life,  but  the  death  of  her  rival.  Burleigh  and  Walsingbam  had  pro- 
moled  so  zealously  all  Elizabeth's  measures  with  regard  to  Scottish  afiairs, 
and  had  acted  with  ( 

reason  to  dread  the  ff._..    

mount  tlie  throne  of  England.  From  this  additional  consideration  they 
endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  lo  hinder  an  event  so  fatal  to 
themselves,  by  confirming  their  mistress's  fear  and  hatred  of  the  ScottiSa 
queen. 

Meanwhile,  Maiy  was  guarded  with  unusual  v^ilance,  and  great  care 
was  taken  to  keep  her  ignorant  of  the  discoveiy  of  the  conspiracy.  Sir 
Thomas  Goiges  was  at  last  sent  from  court  to  acquaint  her  both  of  it,  and 
of  the  imputation  with  which  she  was  loaded  as  accessary  to  that  crime, 
and  he  surprised  her  with  the  account  just  as  she  had  got  on  horseback  to 
ride  out  along  with  her  keepers.  She  was  struck  with  astonishment,  and 
would  have  returned  to  her  apartment,  but  she  was  not  pennilled ;  and,  in 
her  absence,  her  private  closet  was  broken  open,  her  cabinet  and  papers 
were  seized,  sealed,  and  sent  up  to  court.  Her  principal  domestics  too 
were  arrested,  and  committed  to  different  keepers.  Nau^  and  Curie  her 
two  secretaries,  the  one  a  native  of  France,  the  other  of  Scotland,  were 
carried  prisoners  to  London,  All  the  money  in  her  custody,  amounting  lo 
Utile  more  than  two  thousand  pounds,  was  secured.*  And  after  leadii^ 
her  abwit  for  some  days,  &om  one  gentleman's  house  to  another,  she  was 
conveyed  to  Fotberingay,  a  strong  castle  in  Nordiamplonshire.f 

No  further  evidence  could  now  be  expected  against  Maiy,  and  nothing 
remained  hut  to  decide  what  should  be  her  fate.  With  regard  to  this, 
Elizabeth  and  those  ministers  in  whom  she  chiefly  confided  seem  to  have 
taken  their  resolution ;  but  there  was  still  great  variety  of  sentiments 
among  her  other  counsellors.  Some  thought  it  sufficient  to  dismiss  all 
Mary  s  attendants,  and  to  keep  her  under  such  close  restraint,  as  would 
cut  off  all  possibility  of  corresponding  with  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom 

'  See  Appendii,  No.  XLYin.  1  Camd.  517- 
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and  as  her  conalitution,  broken  by  long  confinement,  and  her  spirit,  dejected 
with  so  many  sorrows,  could  not  long  support  such  an  additional  load,  the 
^ueen  and  nation  would  soon  be  delivered  from  all  (heir  fears.  But  though 
it  ni^ht  be  easy  to  secure  Mary's  own  person,  it  was  impossible  to  diminish 
the  reverence  which  the  Roman  Catholics  had  for  her  name,  or  to  estin- 
guish  the  compassion  with  which  they  viewed  her  sufferif^s;  while  such 
sentimenfa  continued,  insurrections  and  invasions  would  never  be  wanting 
for  her  relief,  and  the  only  effect  of  any  new  rigour  would  be  to  render 
these  attempts  more  frequent  and  more  dai^rous.  For  this  reason  the 
expedient  was  rejected. 

A  public  and  Wal  trial,  though  the  most  unexampled,  wm  judged  th* 
most  unexceptionable  method  of  proceeding ;  and  it  had  at  the  same  time 
a  semblance  of  justice,  accompanied  with  an  air  of  d^ily.  It  was 
in  vain  to  search  the  ancient  records  for  any  statute  or  precedent  to 
justify  such  an  uncommon  step  as  the  trial  of  a  foreign  prince,  ivho  had 
not  entered  the  kingdom  in  arms,  but  had  fled  thither  (or  refuge.  The 
proceedings  against  her  were  founded  on  the  act  of  last  parliament,  and 
by  applying  it  in  Ibis  manner,  the  intention  of  those  who  had  framed  that 
severe  statute  became  more  apparent.* 

Elizabeth  resolved  that  no  circumstance  of  pomp  or  solemnity  should 
be  wanting,  which  could  render  this  transaction  such  as  became  the  dignity 
of  the  person  to  be  tried.  She  appointed,  by  a  commission  under  the 
great  seal,  forty  persws,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  kii^dom  by  their  birth 

0  offi         ogether  with  five  of  the  judges,  to  hear  and  decide  this  great 
u  e     Many  difficullies  were  started  by  the  Sawyers  about  the  name  and 

t  tl  by  which  Mary  should  be  arraigned ;  and  while  the  essentials  of 
u  t  w  e  so  grossly  violated,  the  empty  forms  of  it  were  the  objects  of 
lb  They  at  length  agreed  that  she  should  be  styled  "Mary, 

daught       nd  heir  of  James  V,  late  king  of  Scots,  commonly  called  queen 
of  S    ts     nd  dowager  of  France."! 
Aft     tl     many  indignities  which  she  had  lately  suffered,  Mary  could  no 

1  d  bt  but  that  her  destruction  was  determined.  She  expected 
e  e  y  m  ment  to  end  her  days  by  poison,  or  by  some  of  those  secret 
m  ally  employed  against  captive  princes.  Lest  the  malice  of  her 
en  m  t  the  same  time  that  il  deprived  her  of  life,  should  endeavour 
1  k  w  t  blast  her  reputation,  she  wrote  to  (be  duke  of  Guise,  and  vin- 
d  d  h  rself,  in  the  strongest  terms,  from  the  imputation  of  encouraging 
0  I  b  "■  accessary  to  the  conspiracy  for  assassmating  Elizabelb.|  In 
&  !  tude  of  her  pnson,  the  strai^e  resolution  of  bringiig  her  to  a  public 
tnal  had  not  reached  her  ears,  nor  did  the  idea  o*"  an^  thing  so  unpre- 
cedented, and  so  repugnant  to  regal  majestjr,  once  tntsr  into  her  thoughts. 

On  the  eleventh  of  October,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Elizabeth 
arrived  at  Fotherin^ay.  Next  moming_  they  delivered  a  letter  from  their 
sovereign  to  Mary,  m  which,  after  the  bitterest  reproachfes  and  accusations, 
she  informed  her,  that  regard  for  the  happiness  of  llie  nation  had  at  last 
rendered  it  necessary  to  make  ajjublic  inquiiy  into  her  conduct,  and  there- 
fore required  her,  as  sbe  had  lived  so  lon^  tender  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  England,  to  submit  now  to  the  trial  which  they  ordained  to  be 
taken  of  her  crimes.  Mary,  though  surprised  at  this  message,  was  neither 
appalled  at  the  danger, nor  unmindful  of  herown  dignity.  She  protested, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  she  was  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her 
chaige,  and  had  never  countenanced  any  aflempt  against  the  life  of  the 
queen  of  England ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  refused  to  acknowlec^e  the 
jurisdielion  of  her  commissioners.  "  I  came  into  the  kingdom,"  said  she, 
"  an  independent  sovereign,  to  implore  the  queen's  assistance,  not  to  subject 
myself  to  her  authority.     Nor  is  my  spirit  so  broken  by  its  past  misfortunes, 
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or  so  ititimidaled  by  present  dangers,  as  tc  stoop  to  any  thing  unbecomii^ 
the  raajesly  of  a  crowned  head,  or  that  will  diM;race  the  ancestors  from 
whom  I  am  descended,  and  the  son  to  whom  I  ahall  leave  my  throne.  If 
I  must  be  tried,  princes  alone  can  be  my  peers.  The  queen  of  England's 
subjects,  hcwever  noble  Iheir  birth  may  be,  tre  of  a  rank  inferior  to  mine. 
Ever  since  my  arrival  in  this  kii^dom  I  havf  been  confined  as  a  prisoner. 
Its  laws  never  affi>rded  me  any  ptt  Ltlh  bp 

verled  in  order  fo  take  away  my1  f 

The  commissioners  employed    i^  m    I        1      tre  t       t  m 

Mary's  resolution.    They  even  (h      t      d  t     p  oc    d  d  ng  1    ih 

forms  of  law,  and  to  pass  sentenc      g   nst  h  t    f  1  t 

macy  in  refusing  to  plead ;  si     p  rsis    d    1  ft       d  y     I 

decline  their  jurisdiction.  A  i^  t  d  by  H  tt  (h 
chamberlain,  at  last  prevailed.  H  t  Id  1  h  t  by  d  5,  al  b 
injured  her  own  reputation,  and  deprived  herself  of  tne  only  opportuni^  of 
setting  her  innocence  in  a  clear  light ;  and  that  nothing  would  be  more 
agreeahle  to  them,  or  more  acceptable  to  the  queen  their  mistress,  than  to 
be  convinced,  by  undoubted  evidence,  that  she  had  been  unjustly  loaded 

No  wonder  pretexts  so  plausible  should  impose  on  the  unwary  queen, 
or  that  she,  unassisted  at  that  time  by  any  friend  or  counsellor,  should  not 
be  able  to  detect  and  elude  all  the  artilices  of  Elizabeth's  ablest  ministers. 
In  a  situation  equally  melancholy,  and  under  circumstances  nearly  similar, 
her  grandson  Charles  I.  refused  with  the  utmost  firmness  to  acknowledge 
the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  high  court  of  justice ;  and  posterity  has 
approved  his  conduct,  as  suitable  to  the  dignify  of  a  king.  If  Mary  was 
less  constant  in  her  resolution,  it  must  be  imputed  sole^  to  her  anxious 
desire  of  vindicating  her  own  honour. 

At  her  appearance  before  the  judges  [Oct.  14],  who  were  sealed  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle,  where  they  received  her  with  much  ceremony,  she 
took  care  to  protest,  that  by  condescending  to  hear  and  to  give  an  answer 
fo  the  accusations  which  should  be  broi^ht  against  her,  she  neither  acknow- 
ledged tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  nor  admitted  the  vaiidity  and  justice 
of  tnose  acts  by  which  they  pretended  to  tij  her. 

The  chanceflor,  by  a  counter  protestation,  endeavoured  to  vindicate  (he 
authority  of  the  court. 

Then  Elizabeth's  attorney  and  solicitor  opened  the  cliarge  against  her, 
with  all  tlie  circumstances  of  the  late  conspiracy.  Copies  of  Maiy's  letters 
to  Mendoza,  Babingtcm,  Enarlefield,  and  Paget,  were  produced,  Babing- 
ton's  confession,  those  of  Ballard,  Savage,  and  tbe  other  conspirators,  toge- 
ther with  the  declarations  of  Naue  and  Curie,  her  secretaries,  were  read, 
and  the  whole  ranged  in  the  most  specious  order  which  the  art  of  tbe 
lawyers  could  devise,  and  heightened  by  eveiy  colour  their  eloquence 
could  add. 

Mary  listened  to  their  harangues  attentively,  and  without  emotion.  But 
at  the  mention  of  the  earl  of  Arundel's  name,  who  was  then  confined  in  the 
Tower,  she  b'^oke  out  into  this  tender  and  generous  exclamation ;  "  Alas, 
how  much  has  the  noble  bouse  of  Howard  suffered  for  my  sake  i" 

When  tbe  queen's  counsel  had  finished,  Mary  stood  up,  and  with  great 
magnanimity,  and  equal  presence  of  mind,  beean  her  defence.  She 
bewailed  the  unhappiness  of  her  own  situation,  that  after  a  captivity  of 
nineteen  years,  durirg  which  she  had  stilTered  treatment  no  less  cruel  than 
'mmerited,  she  was  at  last  loaded  with  an  accusation,  which  tended  not 
only  to  rob  her  of  her  right  of  succession,  and  to  deprive  her  Ttf  life 
itself,  but  to  transmit  her  name  with  infamy  to  future  ages :  that,  without 
regarding  the  sacred  rights  of  sovereignty,  she  was  now  subjected  to  laws 
framed  against  private  persons ;  though  an  anointed  queen,  commanded  fo 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  subjects ;  and,  like  a  common  criminal,  hei 
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Donour  exposed  to  the  petulant  tongues  of  lawyers,  caj)able  of  wresting  her 
words,  and  of  misrepresenting  her  actions :  thai  even  in  this  dishonourable 
situation,  she  was  denied  the  privileges  usually  granted  to  criminala,  and 
obliged  tg  undertake  lier  own  defence,  without  tlie  presence  of  any  fiiend 
with  whom  to  advise,  without  (he  aid  of  counsel,  and  without  the  use  of 
her  own  papers. 

She  then  proceeded  to  the  particular  articles  in  the  accusation.  She 
absolutely  denied  any  correspondence  with  Babingion  or  Ballard  ;  copies 
only  of  her  pretended  letters  to  them  were  produced ;  Ihoi^li  nothing  less 
than  her  handwrifii^  or  subscription  was  sufficient  to  convict  her  of  such 
an  odious  crime  :  no  proof  could  be  brought  that  their  letters  were  deli- 
vered into  her  hands,  or  that  any  answer  was  returned  by  her  direction ; 
the  confessions  of  wretches  condemned  and  executed  for  such  a  detestable 
action  were  of  little  weight;  fear  or  hope  might  extort  from  them  many 
thirds  inconsistent  with  truth,  nor  ought  the  honour  of  a  queen  to  be 
stained  by  such  vile  testimony.  The  declaration  of  her  secretaries  was 
not  more  conclusive  :  promises  and  threats  might  easily  overcome  the 
resolution  of  two  strangers ;  in  order  to  screen  themselves,  they  might 
throw  the  blame  on  her :  but  they  could  discover  nodiing  to  her  prejudice 
without  violatbg,  in  the  first  place,  the  oalh  of  fidelity  which  they  had 
sworn  to  her;  and  their  peijury  in  one  instance  rendered  them  unworthy 
of  credit  in  another:  the  letters  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  were  either 
iwthing  more  than  copies,  or  contained  only  what  was  perfectly  innocent: 
"  I  have  often,"  continued  she,  "  made  such  efforts  for  me  recovery  of  my 
liberty  as  are  natural  to  a  human  creature.  Convinced,  by  the  sad  expe- 
rience of  so  many  years,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  it  from  the  justice  or 
generosity  of  the  queen  of  Ergland,  I  have  frequently  solicited  foreign 
princes,  and  called  upon  all  my  friends  to  employ  their  whole  interest  for 
my  relief.  I  have  iiKewise  endeavoured  to  procure  for  the  English  catho- 
lics some  mitigation  of  the  rigour  with  which  they  are  now  treated ;  and 
if  I  could  hope,  by  my  death,  to  deliver  them  froin  oppression,  am  willing 
to  die  for  their  sake.  I  wish,  however,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Esther, 
not  of  Judith,  and  would  rather  make  intercession  ibr  my  people  than  shed 
the  blood  of  the  meanest  creature  in  order  to  save  them.  I  have  often 
checked  the  intemperate  zeal  of  my  adherents,  when  either  the  aeverih- 
of  their  own  persecutions,  or  indignation  at  the  unheard-of  injuries  which 
I  have  endured,  were  apt  [o  precipitate  them  into  violent  counsels ;  I  have 
even  warned  the  queen  of  dangers  to  which  these  harsh  proceedings 
exposed  herself.  And  worn  out,  as  I  now  am,  with  cares  and  sufferings, 
the  prospect  of  a  crown  is  not  so  inviting  that  I  should  ruin  my  soui  in  orcler 
to  obtain  it.  lamnostranger  lo  the  feefings  of  humanity,  nor  unacquainted 
with  the  duties  of  religion,  and  abhor  tlie  detestable  crime  of  assassination, 
as  equally  repugnant  to  both.  And,  if  ever  I  have  given  consent  by  my 
words,  or  even  by  my  thoughts,  to  any  attempt  against  the  life  oi  the 
queen  of  Ei^land,  far  from  declining  the  judgment  of  men,  I  shall  not  even 
pray  for  the  mercy  of  God."* 

Two  diSerent  days  did  Mary  appear  before  the  judges,  and  in  every 
part  of  her  behaviour  maintained  the  magnanimity  of  a  queen,  tempered 
with  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  a  woman. 

The  commissioners,  by  Elizabeth's  express  command,  adjourned,  with- 
out pronouncit^  any  sentence,  to  Ihe  Star-chamber  in  Westminster 
[Oct.  25],  When  assembled  in  that  place,  Naud  and  Curie  were  brought 
into  court,  and  confirmed  their  former  declaration  upon  oalh:  and  after 
reviewii^  all  their  proceedings,  the  commissioners  unanimously  declared 
Blary  "  to  be  accessary  to  Babington's  conspiracy,  and  to  have  imagined 
divers  matters  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  ElizaDethi 
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contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  statute  made  for  the  security  of  the 
queen's  life."* 

It  is  no  easy  malfer  to  determine  whether  the  injustice  in  appointing  thia 
trial,  or  the  iiregularily  in  conducting  if,  were  greatest  and  most  flagrant. 
By  what  right  aid  Elizabeth  claim  authority  over,  an  independent  queen  ? 
Was  Maiylioand  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  a  foreign  kingdom  1  How 
could  the  subjects  of  another  prince  become  her  juoges  ?  or,  if  such  an 
insult  on  royalty  were  allowed,  ought  not  the  common  forms  of  justice  to 
have  been  observed  1  If  the  leslimony  of  Babington  and  his  associates 
were  so  explicit,  why  did  not  Elizabeth  spate  them  for  a  few  weeks,  and, 
by  confronting  them  with  Mary,  overwhelm  her  with  the  fuU  conviction  of 
ier  crimes?  Nau^  and  Curie  were  both  alive,  wherefore  did  not  Ihey 
appear  at  Fotheringay?  and  for  what  reason  were  they  produced  in  the 
Star-chamber,  where  Mary  was  not  present  to  hear  what  they  deposed  1 
Was  this  suspicious  evidence  enough  to  condemn  a  queen  ?  Ought  the 
meanest  criminal  to  have  been  found  g^uilty  upon  such  feeble  and  incon- 
clusive prools  ? 

It  was  not,  however,  on  the  evidence  produced  at  her  trial,  that  the 
sentence  against  Mary  was  founded.  That  served  as  a  pretence  to  justify, 
but  was  not  the  cause  of  the  violent  steps  taken  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
minisfers  towards  her  destruction;  and  was  employed  to  give  some 
appearance  of  justice  to  what  was  the  offspring  of  jealousy  and  rear.  The 
nation,  blinded  with  resentment  against  Mary,  and  solicitous  to  secure  the 
life  of  its  own  sovereign  from  every  dai^er,  observed  no  irregularities  in 
the  proceedings,  and  atiended  to  no  defects  in  the  proof,  but  grasped  at 
the  suspicions  and  probabilities,  as  if  tbey  had  been  irrefragame  demon- 
strations. 

The  parliament  met  a  few  days  after  sentence  was  pronouncea  against 
Mary.  In  that  illustrious  assembly  more  temper  and  discernment  (ban  are 
to  be  found  amoi^  the  people  might  have  been  expected.  Both  lords  and 
commons,  however,  were  equally  under  the  dominion  of  popular  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  the  same  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  fear,  which  prevailed  in 
the  nation,  is  apparent  in  all  their  proceedirgs.  Tbey  entered  with  impa- 
tience upon  an  mquiiy  into  the  conspiracy,  and  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  queen's  life  as  well  as  the  peace  of  the  kii^dom,  All  the  papers 
which  had  been  produced  at  Fotheringay  were  laid  before  them ;  and, 
aiier  many  violent  invectives  i^ainst  the  queen  of  Scots,  both  houses  unani- 
mously ratified  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  by  whom  she  had 
been  tried,  and  declared  the  sentence  against  her  lo  be  just  and  well  found- 
ed. Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  presented  a  joint  address  to  the  queen, 
beseechitg  her,  as  she  regarded  her  own  safety,  the  preservation  of  the 
protestant  religion,  the  welfare  and  wishes  of  her  people,  to  publish  (he 
sentence ;  and  without  further  delay  to  inflict  on  a  rival,  no  less  irreclaim- 
able than  dangerous,  the  punishment  which  she  had  merited  by  so  many 
crimes.  This  request,  dictated  by  fears  unworthy  of  that  great  assembly, 
was  enforced  by  reasons  still  more  unworthj.  They  were  drawn  not  from 
justice,  but  from  conveniency.  The  most  rigorous  confinement,  it  was  pre- 
tended, could  not  curb  Mary  s  intriguing  spirit ;  her  address  was  found,  by 
loi^  experience,  to  be  an  overmatch  for  the  vigilance  and  jealousy  of  ail 
her  keepers ;  the  several  penal  laws  could  not  restrain  her  adherents,  who> 
while  (hey  believed  faer  person  to  he  sacred,  would  despise  any  danger  to 
which  themselves  alone  were  exposed ;  several  foreign  princes  wem  ready 
to  second,  their  attempts,  and  waited  only  a  proper  opportunity  for  invaa- 
ing  the  kingdom,  and  asserting  the  Scottish  queen's  title  to  the  crown.  Her 
life,  they  contended,  was,  for  these  reasons,  incompatible  with  Elizabeth's 
safety;  and  if  she  were  spared  out  of  a  false  clemency,  the  queen's  person. 
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tlie  religfion  and  liberties  of  tbe  kiiKdom,  could  not  be  ddc  mooient  secure 
Nece*!Bity  required  that  she  should  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  preserve  these; 
and  to  pFoTe  this  sacrifice  to  be  no  less  just  than  necessaiy,  several  exam- 
ples in  history  were  produced,  and  many  texts  of  scripture  quoted ;  but 
both  the  one  and  tbe  other  were  misapplied,  and  distorted  from  their  true 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  Elizabeth  than  an  ad- 
dress in  tnis  strain.  It  extricated  her  out  of  a  situation  extremely  euibar- 
rasslng ;  and,  without  depriving  her  of  the  power  of  sparing,  it  enabled 
her  to  punish  her  riral  with  less  appearance  of  blame.  If  she  chose  the 
former,  the  whole  honour  would  redound  to  her  own  clemency.  If  she 
determined  on  the  latter,  whatever  was  rigorous  might  now  seem  to  be 
extorted  by  tiie  solicitations  of  her  people  ralbcr  than  lo  flow  from  her 
own  inclination.  Her  answer,  however,  was  in  a  style  which  she  often 
used,  ambiguous  and  evasive,  under  the  appearance  of  openness  and  can- 
dour :  full  of  such  professions  of  regard  forfier  people  as  served  to  heighten 
(heir  loyalty ;  of  such  complaints  of  Maiy's  ingratitude  as  were  calculated 
to  excite  Ibeir  indignation  :  and  of  such  msinuation  that  her  own  life  was 
in  dai^er  as  could  uot  fail  to  keep  alive  their  fears.  In  the  end,  she 
besought  them  to  save  her  the  infamy  and  the  pain  of  delivering  up  a 
queen,  her  nearest  kinswoman,  to  punishment ;  and  to  consider  wheUier  if 
might  not  stil!  be  possible  to  provide  for  the  public  security,  without 
forcing  her  to  imbrue  her  hands  m  royal  blood. 

The  true  meanir^  of  this  reply  was  easily  understood.  The  lords  and 
commons  renewed  their  former  request  with  additional  Importunity,  which 
was  far  from  being  either  unexpected  or  offensive.  Elizabeth  did  not 
return  any  answer  more  explicit ;  and  having  obtained  such  a  public  sanc- 
tion of  her  proceedings,  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  protractile  this 
scene  of  dissimulation ;  there  was  even  some  danger  that  her  feigned  diffi- 
culties might  at  last  be  treated  as  real  ones ;  she  therefore  prorogued  the 
pariiameni,  and  reserved  in  her  own  hands  the  sole  disposal  of  her  rival's 
fate.* 

All  the  princes  in  Europe  observed  the  proceedings  against  Marv  with 
astonishment  and  horror ;  and  even  Henry  III.,  notwithstanding  bis  known 
aversion  to  the  house  of  Guise,  was  obliged  to  interpose  on  her  behalf,  and 
to  appear  in  defence  of  the  common  rights  of  royally.  Aubespine,  his 
resident  ambassador,  and  Bellievre,  who  was  sent  with  an  extraordinary 
commission  to  the  same  purpose,  interceded  for  Mary  with  great  appear- 
ance of  wanntb.  They  employed  all  the  a^menls  which  the  cause 
naturally  suggested;  they  pleadedfromjusHce,  from  generosity,and  huma- 
nity :  they  intermii^led  reproaches  and  threats ;  but  to  all  these  Elizabeth 
continued  deaf  and  inexorable :  and  having  received  some  intimation  of 
Henry's  real  unconcern  about  the  fate  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  knowing 
his  antipathy  to  all  the  race  of  Guise,  she  trusted  that  these  loud  remon- 
strances would  be  followed  by  no  violent  resentment.f 

She  paid  no  greater  regard  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Scottish  king,  which, 
as  they  were  urged  with  greater  sincerity,  merited  more  attention.  Though 
her  commissioners  had  been  extremely  careful  to  sooth  James,  by  publish- 
ing a  declaration  that  their  sentence  against  Marv  did,  in  no  degree,  dero- 
gate from  his  honour,  or  invalidate  any  title  whicli  he  formerly  possessed : 
he  beheld  the  indignities  to  which  his  molher  had  been  exposed  with  filial 
concern,  and  with  the  sentiments  which  became  a  kir^.  The  pride  of  the 
Scottish  nation  was  roused  by  the  insult  offered  to  tbe  blood  of  their 
monarchs,  and  called  upon  him  to  emplty  the  most  vigorous  efforts,  in 
order  to  prevent  or  to  revenge  the  queen's  death. 

At  first,  he  could  hardly  believe  that  Elizabeth  would  venture  upon  an 
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action  so  unprecedented,  which  tended  so  visibly  to  render  the  persons  of 
princes  less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  people,  and  which  degraded  the  real 
d%nily,  of  which,  at  other  times,  she  was  so  remarkably  jealous.  But  as 
soon  as  the  extraordinary  steps  which  she  took  discovered  her  inlenlion,  he 
despatched  sir  William  Keith  to  London ;  who,  tc^elher  with  Douglas,  his 
ambassador  in  ordinaiy,  remonstrated,  in  (he  strongest  terms,  against  (he 
injury  done  to  an  independent  queen,  in  subjectirg  her  to  be  tried  like  a 
private  person,  and  by  laws  to  which  she  owed  no  obedience ;  and  besought 
Elizabeth  not  to  add  to  this  injury  by  sufferii^  a  sentence  unjust  in  itself, 
as  well  as  dishonourable  to  the  king  of  Scots,  to  be  put  info  esecution.* 

Elizabeth  reluming  no  answer  to  these  remonstrances  of  his  ambassador, 
James  wrote  to  her  with  his  own  hand,  complaining  in  Ibe  bitterest  terms 
of  her  conduct,  not  without  threats  that  both  his  duly  and  his  honour  would 
oblige  him  to  renounce  her  friendship,  and  to  act  as  became  a  son  when 
called  to  revenge  his  mother's  wrongs.t  At  the  same  time  he  assembled 
(he  nobles,  who  promised  to  stand  by  him  in  so  good  a  cause.  He  appoint- 
ed ambassadors  to  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  in  order  (o  implore  the 
aid  of  these  courts ;  and  took  other  steps  towards  executing  his  threats  with 
vigour.  The  high  strain  of  his  letter  enraged  Elizabeth  to  such  a  degree, 
that  she  was  ready  to  dismiss  liis  ambassadors  without  arry  reply.  But 
his  preparations  alarmed  and  embari-assed  her  ministers,  and  at  theii 
entreaty  she  returned  a  soft  and  evasive  answer,  promising  to  listen  to  any 
overture  from  the  king,  that  tended  to  his  mother  s  safety ;  and  to  suspend 
the  eseculioD  of  the  sentence  until  the  arrival  of  new  ambassadors  from 
Scolland-I 

Meanwhile,  she  commanded  the  sentence  against  Mary  to  be  published 
TDec.  6l,  and  fbi^t  not  to  inform  the  people  that  this  was  extorted  from 
her  by  t"he  repeated  entreaty  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  At  the  same 
time  she  despatched  lords  Buckhurst  and  Beale  to  acquaint  Mary  with  the 
sentence,  and  how  importunately  the  nation  demanded  the  execution  of  it: 
and  (hough  she  had  not  hitherto  yielded  to  these  solicitations,  she  advised 
her  to  prepare  for  an  event  whico  might  become  necessaiy  for  securine;  the 
proteslant  religion,  as  well  as  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people.  Mary 
received  the  message  not  only  without  symptoms  of  fear,  but  with  ex- 
pressions of  triumph.  "No  wonder,"  said  she,  "  ihe  English  should  now 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  a  foreign  prince  ;  they  have  often  offered  violence 
to  their  own  monarchs.  But  after  so  many  sufferings,  death  comes  to  me 
as  a  welcome  deliverer.  I  am  proud  to  think  that  my  life  is  deemed  of 
importance  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  as  a  martyr  for  it  I  am  now  will- 
ing to  die,"§ 

After  the  publication  of  the  sentence,  Mary  was  stripped  of  every  re- 
mainii^  mars  of  royally.  The  canopy  of  state  in  her  apartment  was 
pulled  down ;  Paulet  entered  her  chamber,  and  approached  her  person 
without  any  ceremony ;  and  even  appeared  covered  in  her  presence  [Dec. 
19].  Shocked  with  these  indignities,  and  offended  at  this  gross  familiarity, 
to  which  she  bad  never  been  accustomed,  Mary  once  more  complained  to 
Elizabeth;  and  at  the  same  lime,  as  her  last  request,  entreated  that  she 
would  pemtil  her  servants  to  cany  her  dead  body  into  France,  to  be  laid 
among  her  ancestors  in  hallowed  ground ;  that  some  of  her  domestics  might 
be  present  at  her  death,  to  bear  witness  of  her  innocence,  and  firm  adhcN 
ence  to  the  catholic  faith ;  that  all  her  servants  might  he  suffered  to  leave 
Ihe  kir^ora,  and  to  erijoy  those  small  legacies  which  she  should  bestow 
on  them,  aa  testimonies  of  her  affection ;  and  that,  in  (he  meantime,  ber 
almoner,  or  some  other  catholic  priest,  might  be  allowed  to  attend  her,  and 
to  assist  her  in  preparing  for  an  etemal  world.    She  besought  her,  in  the 
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name  of  Jesua,  by  the  soul  and  memory  of  Henry  VII.,  their  comm«r 
progenitor,  fey  Iheir  near  consanguinity,  and  the  royal  dignity  with  wiiich 
they  were  botii  invested,  to  gratify  her  in  these  particulars,  and  to  induce 
her  so  far  as  to  siguiiy  her  compliance  by  a  letter  under  her  own  hand. 
Whether  Majy's  letter  was  ever  delivered  to  Elizabeth  is  uncertain.  No 
aiiswer  was  returned,  and  no  regard  paid  to  her  requests.  She  was  offered 
a  proleslant  hishop  or  dean  to  attend  her.  Them  she  rejected,  and,  with- 
out any  cieigyman  to  direct  her  devotions,  she  prepared,  in  great  tranquil- 
lily,  for  the  approach  of  death,  which  she  now  believed  to  Be  at  no  great 
distance.* 

1587.]  Jatnes,  without  losii^  a  mornent,  sent  new  ambassadors  to  Lon- 
don [Jan.  1].  These  were  the  Master  of  Gray,  and  sir  Robert  Melvil. 
In  order  to  remove  Elizabeth's  fears,  they  offered  that  their  master  would 
becocne  bound  that  do  conspiracy  should  be  undertaken  against  her  person 
or  the  peace  of  the  kirgdom,  with  Mary's  consent*  and,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  this,  would  deliver  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Scottish  nobles  as  hostages.  If  this  were  not  thought  sufficient,  they  pro- 
posed that  MaiT  should  resign  all  her  rights  and  jirelensions  to  her  son, 
from  whom  nothing  injurious  to  the  protestant  religion,  or  inconsistent  with 
Elizabeth's  safely,  could  be  feared.  The  former  proposal  Elizabeth  reject- 
ed as  insecure  ;  the  latter,  as  dangerous.  The  ambassadors  were  then 
instructed  to  talk  in  a  higher  tone ;  and  Melvil  executed  the  commission 
with  fidelity,  and  wilh  zeal.  But  Gray,  with  his  usual  perfidy,  deceived 
his  master,  who  trusted  him  with  a  negotiation  of  so  much  importance,  and 
betrayed  the  queen  whom  he  was  employed  to  save.  He  encouraged  and 
ui^ed  Elizabeth  to  execute  the  sentence  against  her  rival.  He  often  re- 
pealed the  old  proverbial  sentence,  "  The  dead  cannot  bile."  And  what- 
ever should  happen,  he  undertook  to  pacify  (he  king's  rage,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  any  violent  effects  of  his  resentment.t 

Elizabetn,  meanwhile,  discovered  all  the  symptoms  of  the  most  violent 
agitation  and  disquietude  of  mind.  She  shunned  society,  she  was  often 
found  in  a  melancholy  and  musing  posture,  and  repeatii^  with  much  em- 
phasis these  sentences,  which  shcl>orrowed  from  some  of  the  devices  then 
in  vogue  J  Aiitferautferi:  ne  firiare,  feri.  Much,  no  doubt,  of  this 
apparent  uneasiness  must  be  imputed  to  dissimulation ;  it  was  impossible, 
however,  that  a  princess,  naturally  so  cautious  as  Elizabeth,  should  ven- 
ture on  an  action,  which  mig;ht  expose  her  meoiory  to  infamy,  and  her  life 
and  kingdom  to  danger,  without  reflecting  deeply,  and  hesitating  loi^. 
The  people  waited  her  determination  in  suspense  and  anxiety;  and,  lest 
their  fear  or  their  zeal  should  subside,  rumours  of  dai^er  were  artfully 
invented  and  propagated  with  the  utmost  industiy.  Aubespine,  the  French 
ambassador,  was  accused  of  haviie  suborned  an  assassin  to  murder  the 

S[ueen.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  said  by  some  to  be  already  arrived  at  Mil- 
ord-haven. Others  affirmed  that  the  duke  of  Guise  had  landed  with  a 
strong  army  in  Sussex.  Now  it  was  reported  that  the  northern  counties 
were  up  in  arms ;  next  day,  that  the  Scots  had  entered  Ei^land  wilh  all 
their  forces ;  and  a  ccaispiracy,  it  was  whispered,  was  on  foot  for  seizii^ 
the  queen  and  burning^  the  city.  The  panic  grew  every  day  more  violent ; 
and  the  people,  astonished  and  enraged,  called  for  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  against  Mary,  as  the  only  thing  which  could  restore  tranquillity  to 
the  kingdom.^ 

While  these  sentiments  prevailed  among  her  subjects,  Elizabeth  thought 
she  might  safely  venture  to  strike  the  blow  which  she  had  so  long  medi- 
tated. She  commanded  Davison,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  brir^ 
to  her  the  fatal  warrant  [Feb.  1] ;  and  her  behaviour  on  t'    ' 
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plainly  ^owed,  that  if  is  not  to  humanity  that  we  must  ascnbe  her  fovbeap- 
ance  hitherto  At  the  very  moment  she  was  sigmi%  the  writ  which  gave 
up  a  woman,  a  queen,  and  her  own  nearest  relation,  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  she  was  capable  of  jesting,  "Go,"  says  she  to  Davison, 
"and  tell  Walsii^ham  what  I  have  now  done,  ihouE;h  1  am  afraid  he  will 
die  for  grief  when  he  hears  it."  Her  chief  anxiety  was  how  to  secure  the 
advantages  which  would  arise  from  Mary's  deatn,  without  appearing  to 
have  given  her  consent  to  a  deed  so  odious.  She  often  hinted  to  Paulet 
and  Drury,  as  well  as  lo  some  other  courtiers,  that  now  was  the  time  to 
discover  the  sincerity  of  their  coircern  for  her  safety,  and  (hat  she  expected 
(heir  zeal  would  extricate  her  out  of  her  present  perplexily.  Bui  they 
were  wise  enough  to  seem  not  to  understand  her  meaning.  Even  after  the 
warrant  was  signed,  she  comtaanded  a  letter  lo  be  written  to  Paulet  in  less 
ambiguous  terms,  contplaining;  of  hia  remissness  in  sparii^  so  long  the  life 
of  her  capital  enemy,  and  b^ging  him  to  remember  at  last  what  was 
incumbent  on  him  as  an  affectionate  subject,  as  well  as  what  he  was  hound 
to  do  by  the  oath  of  association,  and  to  deliver  his  sovereign  from  continual 
fear  and  danger,  by  shortening  the  days  of  his  prisoner.  Paulet,  though 
r^rous  and  harsh,  and  often  brutal  m  the  dischaige  of  what  be  (bought 
Ins  duty,  as  Mary's  keeper,  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity 
He  rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain ;  and  lamenting  that  be  shoulcTever 
have  been  deemed  capable  of  aclii^  the  part  of  an  assassin,  be  declared 
that  the  queen  might  dispose  of  his  life  at  her  pleasure,  but  Uiat  he  would 
never  stain  his  own  honour,  nor  leave  an  everlasting  mark  of  infamy  on  his 
posterity,  by  lending  his  hand  to  perpetrate  so  foul  a  crime.  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  answer,  Elizabeth  became  extremely  peevish ;  and  calling 
him  a  datnly  and  precise  fellow,  who  would  promise  much  but  perform 
nothing,  she  proposed  to  employ  one  Wir^field,  who  had  both  courage  and 
inclination  to  strike  the  blow.*  But  Davison  remonslratii:^  against  this  as 
1  deed  dishonourable  in  itself,  and  of  dangerous  example,  she  again  de- 
clared her  intention  that  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  commissioners 
should  be  executed  according  to  law ;  and  as  sbe  bad  already  signed  the 
warrant,  she  begged  that  no  Further  application  m^ht  be  made  to  her  on 
(hat  head.  By  this,  the  privy  counsellors  thought  themselves  sufficiently 
authorized  to  proceed;  and  prompted,  as  they  pretended,  by  zeal  for  the 
queen's  safety,  or  instigated,  as  is  more  probable,  by  the  apprehension  of 
ftie  danger  10  which  tbey  would  themselves  be  exposed,  if  the  life  of  the 
queen  oT  Scots  were  spared,  tbey  assembled  in  the  council  chamber ;  and 
by  a  letter  under  all  their  hands,  empowered  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Kent,  together  with  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  to  see  the  sentence  put 
in  execution  .t 

On  Tuesday  the  seventh  of  February,  the  (wo  earls  arrived  at  Fotherin 
gay,  and  demanded  access  lo  the  queen,  read  in  her  presence  the  warrant 
Tor  execution,  and  required  her  to  prepare  (o  die  next  morning.  Mary 
beard  them  to  the  end  without  emotion,  and  crossii^  herself  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  (he  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  That  soul,"  said  she, 
"is  not  worthy  thejovs  of  Heaven,  which  repines  because  the  body  must 
endure  the  stroke  of  the  executioner ;  and  though  I  did  not  espect  thai  the 
queen  of  Ei^land  would  set  the  first  example  of  violating  Ibe  sacred  per- 
son of  a  sovereign  princ«,  I  wlllii^ly  submit  to  that  which  Providence  has 
decreed  to  be  my  lot ;"  and  laying  her  hand  on  a  bible,  which  happened 
lo  be  near  her,  she  solemnly  protested  that  sbe  was  innocent  of  that  con- 
spiracy which  Babinglon  had  carried  on  against  Elizabeth's  life.J  She  then 
mentioned  the  requests  contained  in  her  letler  to  Elizabeth,  but  obtained 
no  satisfactoiy  answer.  She  entreated  with  particular  earnestness,  that 
now  m  her  last  moments  her  almoner  might  he  suffered  to  attend  her,  and 
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that  she  might  enjoy  the  consolation  of  those  piotis  institutions  prescnbi'd 
b3^  her  K^ligion.  "Even  this  favour,  which  is  usuilly  granted  to  the  vilesi 
criminal,. was absoliitely  denied. 

Her  attendants,  during  this  coDTersation,  weie  bathed  iq  tears,  and, 
though  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  two  eaila,  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressed (heir  anguish;  but  no  sooner  did  Kent  and  Shiewsbuiy  wiihduw, 
than  they  ran  to  their  mistress,  and  hurst  out  into  the  most  passionate  px- 

Eressions  of  tenderness  and  sorrow.  Mary,  however,  not  only  retained  per- 
!Ct  composure  of  mind  herself,  but  endeavoured  to  moderate  their  exces- 
sive grief;  and  falling  on  her  knees  with  all  her  domestics  round  her,  she 
thanSed  heaven  that  her  sufferings  were  now  so  near  an  end,  and  prayed 
that  she  might  be  enabled  to  endure  what  still  remained  with  decency  and 
with  fortitude.  The  greater  part  of  the  evening  she  employed  in  settling 
her  wordly  affiiirs.  She  wrote  her  testament  with  her  own  hand.  Her 
money,  her  jewels,  and  her  clothes,  she  dislrihufed  among  her  servants, 
according  to  their  rank,  or  merit.  She  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  another  to  the  duke  of  Guiae,  full  of  tender  hut  magnanimous 
sentiments,  and  recommended  her  soul  to  their  prayers,  and  her  afflicted 
servants  to  their  protection.  At  supjrer  she  ate  temperately,  as  usual,  and 
conversed  not  only  with  ease,  but  with  cheerfulness;  she  drank  to  every 
one  of  her  servants,  and  asked  their  foi^iveness,  if  ever  she  bad  failed  m 
any  part  of  her  duty  towards  them.  At  her  wonted  time  she  went  to  bed, 
and  slept  calmly  a  few  hours.  Early  in  the  morning  she  retired  into  her 
closet,  and  employed  a  considerable  time  in  devotion.  At  eigtt  o'clock 
the  high  sheriff  and  his  officers  entered  her  chamber,  and  found  her  slill 
kneelii^  at  the  altar.  She  immediately  started  up,  and  with  a  majestic 
mien,  and  a  countenance  undismayed  and  even  cheerful,  advanced  towards 
the  place  of  execution,  leaning  on  two  of  Paulet's  attendants.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  mourning  habit,  but  with  an  elegance  and  splendour  which 
she  had  long  laid  aside,  except  on  a  few  festival  days.  An  Agnus  Dei 
hung  by  a  pomander  chain  at  her  neck ;  her  beads  at  her  girdle  ;  and  in 
her  hand  she  carried  a  crucifix  of  ivory.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  the 
two  earls,  attended  by  several  gentlemen  from  the  neighbourii^  counties, 
received  her  ;  and  there  Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  the  master  of  hernousehold, 
who  had  been  secluded  for  some  weeks  from  her  presence,  was  permitted 
to  take  his  last  farewell.  At  the  sight  of  a  mistress  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  in  such  a  situation,  he  melted  into  tears ;  and  as  he  was  bewailing 
her  condition,  and  complaining  of  his  own  hard  fate,  in  heins  appointed  to 
carry  the  account  of  such  a  mournful  event  into  Scotland,  Mary  replied, 
"  Weep  not,  good  Melvil,  there  is  at  present  great  cause  for  rejoicii^. 
Thou  shalt  this  day  see  Mary  Stewart  delivered  from  all  her  cares,  and 
such  an  end  put  to  her  tedious  sufferings  as  she  has  long  expected.  Bear 
witness  that  I  die  constant  in  my  religion  ;  firm  in  my  fidelity  towards 
Scotland ;  and  unchained  in  my  affection  to  France.  Commend  me  to 
my  son.  Tell  him  I  have  done  nothir^  injurious  to  his  kingdom,  to  his 
honour,  or  to  his  rights ;  and  God  forgive  all  those  who  have  thirsted, 
without  cause,  for  my  blood!" 

With  much  difficulty,  and  after  many  entreaties,  she  prevailed  on  the 
two  earls  to  allow  Melvil,  together  with  three  of  her  men  servants,  and 
two  of  her  maids,  to  attend  her  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  erected  in  the 
same  hall  where  she  had  been  tried,  raised  a  little  above  the  floor,  and 
covered,  as  well  as  a  chair,  the  cushion,  and  block,  with  black  cloth. 
Mary  mounted  the  steps  with  alacrity,  beheld  all  this  apparatus  of  death 
with  an  unaltered  countenance,  and  signii^  herself  with  the  cross,  she  sat 
down  in  the  chair.  Eeale  read  the  warrant  for  execution  with  a  loud  voice, 
to  which  she  listened  with  a  careless  air,  and  like  one  occupied  with  other 
thoughts.  Then  the  dean  of  Peterborough  began  a  devout  discourse, 
suitable  to  her  uresent  condition,  and  offered  up  prayers  to  heaven  in  her 
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behalf;  but  she  declared  that  ahe  could  not  in  conscience  hearken  to  the 
one,  nor  join  with  the  other;  and  kneelii^  down,  repealed  a  Latin  prayer. 
When  the  dean  had  finished  his  devotions,  ahe,  with  an  audible  voice,  and 
in  the  English  tongue,  recommended  unto  God  the  afflicted  state  cf  the 
church,  and  prayed  for  prosperity  fo  her  son,  and  for  a  Ioik  life  aud 
peaceable  reien  lo  Elizabeth,  She  declared  that  she  hoped  Tor  merer 
only  through  the  death  of  Christ,  at  the  loot  of  whose  image  she  now  will- 
ingly ahea  her  blood ;  and  lifting  up  and  kissing  the  crucifix,  she  thus 
addressed  it:  "As  Ihy  arms,  0  Jesus,  were  extended  on  the  croasj  so 
with  the  outstretched  arms  of  thy  mercy  receive  me,  and  foigive  my  sins." 
She  then  prepared  for  the  block,  by  taking  oflF  her  veil  and  upfjer  gar 
ments ;  and  one  of  the  executioners  rudely  endeavouring  lo  assist,  she 
gently  checked  Iiim,  and  said  with  a  smile,  that  she  had  not  been  accus 
tomed  to  undress  before  so  many  spectatora,  nor  lo  be  aerved  by  such 
valets.  With  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude  she  laid  her  neck  on  the 
block  ;  and  while  one  executioner  held  her  hands,  the  other,  at  the  second 
Blroke  cut  off  her  head,  which  falling  out  of  its  attire,  discovered  her  hair 
already  grown  quite  gray  with  cares  and  sorrows.  The  executioner  held 
it  up  still  slreamii^  with  blood,  and  the  dean  crying  out, "  So  perish  all 

¥ieen  Elizabeth's  enemies!"  the  earl  of  Kent  alone  answered  Amen, 
be  reat  of  the  spectators  continued  silent,  and  drowned  in  tears ;  being 
incapable,  at  that  moment,  of  any  other  sentiments  but  those  of  pity  or 
admiration.* 

Such  was  the  tragical  death  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  after  a  life  of  forty- 
four  years  and  two  months,  almost  nineteen  years  of  which  she  passed  in 
captivity.  The  political  parties  which  were  formed  in  the  kingdom  during 
her  reign  have  subsisted  under  various  denominations  ever  since  that  lime. 
The  rancour  with  which  they  were  at  first  animated  hath  descended  to 
succeedii^  ages,  and  their  prejudices,  as  well  as  their  rage,  have  been 
perpetuated,  and  even  augmented.  Among  historians,  who  were  under 
the  dominion  of  a!]  these  pa^ions,  and  who  have  either  ascribed  to  her 
every  virtuous  and  amiable  quality,  or  have  imputed  to  her  all  the  vices 
of  which  the  human  heart  is  susceptible,  we  search  in  vain  for  Mary's  real 
character.  She  neither  merited  the  exa^erated  praises  of  the  one,  nor 
ihe  undistinguished  censure  of  (he  other. 

.  To  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  utmost  elegance  of  externa!  form, 
she  added  those  accomplishments  which  render  (heir  mipression  irre- 
sistible. Polite,  affable,  insinuatjig,  sprightly,  and  capable  of  speaking  and 
of  writing  with  equal  ease  and  dignity.  Sudden,  however,  and  violent  in 
all  her  attachments;  because  herlieart  was  warm  and  unsuspicious.  Im- 
patient of  contradiction  ;  because  she  had  been  accustomed  from  her 
infancy  to  be  treated  as  a  queen.  No  stranger,  on  some  occasions,  to 
dissimulation ;  which,  in  that  perfidious  court  where  she  received  her 
education,  was  reckoned  among  the  necessary  arts  of  government.  Not 
insensible  of  flattery,  or  unconscious  of  that  pleasure  with  which  almost 
every  woman  beholds  the  influence  of  her  own  beauty.  Formed  with 
the  qualities  which  we  love,  not  with  the  talents  that  we  admire,  she 
was  an  agreeable  woman  rather  than  an  illustrious  queen.  The  vivacity 
of  her  spirit,  not  sufficiently  tempered  with  sound  judgment,  and  the 
warmth  of  her  heart,  which  was  not  at  all  times  under  the  restraint  o( 
discretion,  betrayed  her  both  into  errors  and  into  crimes.  To  say  that  she 
was  always  unfortunate  will  not  account  for  that  long  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  calamities  which  befell  her ;  we  must  likewise  add, 
thai  she  was  often  imprudent.  Her  passion  for  Damly  was  rash,  youthful, 
and  excessive  ;  and  though  the  sudden  transition  lo  the  opjjosite  extreme 
was  the  natural  effect  of  her  ill  requited  love,  and  of  his  ingratitude 
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insolence,  and  brutality  ;  yet  neither  these,  nor  Bothwell's  artful  addreaa 
and  important  services,  can  justify  her  attachment  lo  that  nobleman.  Even 
the  manners  of  the  age,  licentious  as  Ihey  were,  are  no  apology  for  this 
uuhappy  passion  ;  nor  can  they  induce  us  to  look  on  that  tragical  and 
mfamous  scene  which  followed  upon  it,  with  less  ahhorrence.  Humanity 
will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  oT  her  character  which  it  cannot  approve, 
and  may,  perhaps,  prompt  some  to  impute  some  of  her  actions  (o  her 
situation,  more  than  to  her  dispositions  ;  and  to  lament  the  unhsppiness  of 
the  former,  rather  than  excuse  the  perverseness  of  the  latter.  Mary's  suf- 
ferings exceed,  both  in  degree  and  in  duration,  those  tragical  distresses 
which  fancy  has  feigned  to  excite  sorrow  and  commiseration ;  and  'while 
we  surrey  them,  we  are  apt  allt^ther  to  foi^t  her  frailties,  we  think  of 
her  faults  with  less  indignation,  and  approve  of  our  tears  as  if  they  were 
shed  for  a  person  who  had  attained  much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  omitted  in 
writing  the  history  of  a  female  reign,  all  contemporary  authors  agree  in 
aacribiiafo  Mary  the  utmost  beauty  of  countenance,  and  elegance  of  shape, 
of  which  the  human  form  is  capable.  Her  hair  was  black,  though,  accord- 
iw  to  the  fashion  of  that  age,  she  frequently  wore  borrowed  locks,  and 
ordifferent  colouis.  Her  eyes  were  a  dark  gray ;  her  complexion  was 
ezquisiteiT  fine;  and  her  hands  and  arms  remarkably  delicate,  both  as  to 
,  shape  ana  colour.  Her  stature  was  of  a  height  that  rose  to  the  majestic. 
She  danced,  she  walked,  and  rode  with  equal  grace.  Her  taste  for  music 
was  just,  and  she  both  sung  and  played  upon  the  lute  with  uncommon  skiU. 
Towards  the  end  of  her  life,  long  confinement,  and  the  coldness  of  the 
houses  in  which  she  had  been  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  rheumatism,  which 
often  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  herljmbs.  No  man,  says  Braiilome,  ever 
beheld  her  person  without  admiration  and  love,  or  will  read  her  history" 
without  sorrow. 

None  of  her  women  were  suffered  to  come  near  her  dead  body,  which 
was  carried  into  a  room  adjoining  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  it  lay 
for  some  days,  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth  torn  from  a  billiard  table.  The 
block,  the  scaffold,  the  aprens  of  the  executioners,  and  every  thing  stained 
with  hex  blood,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Not  loi^  after,  Elizaoeth  appointed 
her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterboroi^h  with  royal  mag- 
nificence. But  this  vulvar  artifice  was  employed  in  vain;  the  pageanJY 
of  a  pompous  funeral  did  not  efface  the  memory  of  (base  injuries  which 
laid  Mary  in  her  grave.  James,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  Et^lish 
throne,  ordered  her  body  to  be  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  be 
deposited  among  the  monarehs  of  Eigland.  ■ 

Elizabeth  affected  to  receive  (he  accounts  of  Maiy's  deal.d  with  the  most 
violent  emotions  of  surprise  and  concern.  Sighs,  tears,  lamentations,  and 
moumii^,  were  all  empltyed  to  display  the  reality  and  greatness  of  her 

sorrow.    Evident  marks  of  dissimulation  a'"  —''" ■"- ' —  "  "- "- 

every  period  of  Elizabeth's  proceedings    „  .       . .  _ 

queen.  The  commission  for  bringing  Mary  to  a  public  trial  was  seemingly 
extorteii  from  her  by  the  entreaties  of  her  privy  counsellors.    She  delayed 

Sublishing  the  sentence  against  her  till  she  was  twice  solicited  by  both 
ouses  of  parliament.  Nor  did  she  sign  the  warrant  for  execution  without 
the  utmost  apparent  reluctance.  One  scene  more  of  (he  boldest  and  most 
solemn  deceit  remained  lo  be  exhibited.  She  undertook  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  Mary  had  been  put  (o  death  without  her  knowledge, 
and  against  her  will.  Da^'ison,  who  neither  suspected  her  intention  nor 
his  own  danger,  was  her  instrument  in  carrying  on  this  artifice,  and  fell  a 
victim  to  if. 

It  was  his  duty,  as  secretary  of  slate,  to  lay  before  her  the  warrant  for 
execution,  in  order  to  be  signed  ;  and  by  her  command  he  carried  it  to  the 
great  seal.    She  pretended,  however,  that  she  had  charged  him  not  to 
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coHimunicate  what  she  had  done  to  any  peison,  cor  to  suffer  the  warrant 
to  go  out  of  his  haods  without  her  express  penniaaion  ;  Ibat,  in  contemp' 
of  this  order,  he  had  not  only  rerealed  the  matter  to  several  of  her  minis 
ters,  but  had,  in  concert  with  them,  assembled  her  privy  counsellors,  by 
whom,  without  ber  consent  or  knowledge,  the  warrant  was  issueil,  and 
the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent  empowered  to  put  it  in  execution 
Though  Davison  denied  all  this,  and  with  circumstances  which  bear  the 
strongest  marks  of  truth  and  credibility  ;  though  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived that  her  privy  council,  composed  of  the  persons  in  whom  she  most 
confided,  of  her  ministers  and  favourites,  would  assemble  within  the  walls 
of  her  palace,  and  venture  to  transact  a  matter  of  so  much  importance 
without  her  privily,  and  contrary  to  her  inclination ;  yet  so  far  did  she 
carry  her  dissimulation  that,  with  all  the  signs  of  displeasure  and  of  rage, 
she  banisiied  most  of  her  counsellers  out  of  her  presence  ;  and  treated 
Builei§:h,  in  particular,  so  harshly,  and  with  such  maits  of  di^ust,  that  he 
gave  himseifup  for  lost,  and  in  the  deepest  affliction  wrote  to  the  jiueeo, 
begging  leave  to  resign  all  his  places,  that  he  might  retire  to  his  own 
estate,  Davison  she  instantly  deprived  of  his  office,  and  committed  him  a 
■close  prisoner  to  the  lower  [March).  He  was  soon  after  brought  to  a 
isolemn  trial  in  the  star  chamber,  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  Thousand 
pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  pleasure.  He  languished 
■several  years  in  confinement,  and  never  recovered  any  degree  of  favour 
ior  of  power.  As  her  jealousy  and  fear  had  bereaved  the  queen  of  Scots 
xtl  life,  in  order  to  paftiale  this  part  of  her  conduct,  Elizabeth  made  no 
scruple  of  sacriiicii^  the  reputation  and  happiness  of  one  of  the  most  vir- 
iluous  and  able  men  m  her  kingdom.* 

This  solemn  farce,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name,  furnished  Elizabeth, 
'however,  with  an  apology  to  the  king  of  Scots.  As  the  prospect  of  his 
mother's  danger  had  excited  the  king's  filial  care  and  concern,  the  account 
«f  her  death  Tilled  him  with  grief  and  resentment.  His  sulyects  felt  the 
dishonour  done  to  him  ajid  to  the  nation,  Jn  order  to  sooth,  both,  Eliza- 
teth  instantljr  despatched  Robert  Caiy,  one  of  lord  Hunsdon's  sons,  with  a 
letter  expressii^  her  extreme  affliction  on  account  of  that  miserable  accident, 
■which,  as  she  pretended,  had  happened  far  contrary  to  her  appointment  or 
'intention.  James  would  not  permit  her  messenger  to  enter  Scotland,  and 
with  some  difficulty  received  a  memorial  which  lie  sent  from  Berwick.  It 
iconfained  the  lale  concerning  Davison,  dressed  up  with  all  the  circum- 
stances which  tended  to  exculpate  Elizabeth,  and  to  throw  the  whole 
blame  on  his  rashness  or  treachery.  Such  a  defence  cave  little  satisfeclion, 
and  was  considered  as  mockeiy  added  to  insult ;  ana  many  of  the  nobles, 
as  well  as  the  king,  breathed  nothing  but  revenge.  Elizabeth  v/as  ex- 
tremely solicitous  to  pacify  them,  and  she  wanted  neither  able  instruments 
Dor  plausible  reasons,  in  order  to  accocnplish  this.  Leicester  wrote  to  the 
king,  and  Walsingham  to  secretary  Maitland.  They  represented  the  cer- 
tain destruction  to  which  James  would  expose  himself,  if,  with  the  forces 
of  Scotland  alone,  he  should  venture  to  attack  a  kingdom  so  far  superior 
in  power;  that  the  hisloiy  of  past  ages,  as  well  as  his  mother's  sad  espe- 
rience,  might  convince  him,  that  nothirg  could  be  more  daiserous  or  de- 
ceitful than  dependence  on  foreign  aid;  that  the  king  of  France  would 
never  wish  to  see  the  British  kingdoms  united  under  one  monarch,  nor 
■ccmtribute  to  invest  a  prince  so  nearly  allied  to  the  house  of  Guise  with 
fluch  formidable  power  ;  that  Philip  m%ht  be  a  more  active  ally,  but  would 
■cenaraiy  prove  a  more  dangerous  one  ;  and  under  pretence  of  assisting 
iiim  would  assert  his  own  right  to  the  English  crown,  which  he  already 
began  openly  to  claim  ;  that  the  same  statute,  on  which  the  sentence  of 
death  against  his  mother  had  been  founded,  would  justify  the  excluding 
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him  irom  the  succession  to  the  crown ;  that  the  English,  naturally  averse 
from  the  dominion  of  strangers,  would  not  fail,  if  exasperated  by  hi£  hos- 
tilities, to  apply  it  in  that  manner ;  that  Elizabeth  was  disposed  to  repair 
the  wrongs  which  the  mother  had  suffered,  by  her  tenderness  and  affection 
towards  the  son  ;  and  thai  by  engaging  in  a  fruitless  war,  he  would  de- 

Eriye  himself  of  a  noble  inheritance,  which,  by  cultivating  her  friendship, 
e  must  infallibly  obtain.  These  representations,  added  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  weakness,  to  (he  smallness  of  his  revenues,  to  the  muti- 
nous spirit  of  some  of  the  nobles,  to  the  dubious  fidelity  of  others,  and  lo 
the  influence  of  that  faction  which  was  entirely  at  Enzabelli's  devotion, 
convinced  James  that  a  war  with  England,  however  just,  would  in  the 
present  junclure  be  alfogelher  impolitical.  All  these  considerations  induced 
him  to  stifle  his  resentment ;  to  appear  satisfied  with  the  puDishment  in- 
flicted on  Davison  ;  and  to  preserve  all  the  semblances  of  friendship  with 
the  English  court.*  In  this  manner  did  the  cloud  which  threatened  such 
a  storm  pass  away.  Mary's  death,  like  that  of  a  common  criminal,  re- 
mained unavei^ed  by  any  prince ;  and,  whatever  infamy  Elizabeth  might 
Incur,  she  was  exposed  to  no  new  danger  on  that  account. 

Mary's  death,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  master  of  Gray,  and  lost 
him  the  king's  favour,  which  he  had  Cat  some  lime  possessed.  He  was 
become  as  tSious  to  tne  nation  as  favourites  who, acquire  power  without 
merit,  and  exercise  it  without  discretion,  usually  are.    The  treacherous 

5 art  which  he  had  acted  during  his  late  embassy  was  no  secret,  and  filled 
ames,  who  at  length  came  to  Ihe  knowledge  of  it,  with  astonishment. 
The  courtiers  observed  the  symjfoms  of  disgust  arising  in  Ihe  king's  mind, 
his  enemies  seized  the  opportunity,  and  sir  William  Stewart,  in  revei^e  of 
the  perfidy  with  which  Gray  had  betrayed  his  brother  captain  James 
[May  10],  publicly  accused  him  before  a  convention  of  nobles,  not  only  of 
having  contributea,  by  his  advice  and  suggestions,  to  take  away  the  life  of 
the  queen,  but  of  holding  correspondence  with  popish  princes,  in  order 
to  subvert  the  religion  eatablkhed  in  the  kingdom.  Gray,  unsupported  by 
the  king,  deserted  by  all,  and  conscious  of  his  own  guilt,  made  a  feeble 
defence.  He  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  a  punishment  very 
unequal  to  his  crimes.  But  the  king  was  unwilling  to  abandon  one  whom 
he  had  once  favoured  so  highly  to  the  rigour  of  justice ;  and  lord  Hamil- 
ton, his  near  relation,  and  the  other  nobles  who  had  lately  returned  from 
eiile,  in  gratitude  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  served  them,  interceded 
warmly  in  his  behalf. 

Having  thus  accomplished  the  destruction  of  one  of  his  enemies,  captain 
James  Stewart  thought  the  juncture  favourable  for  prosecuting  his  revenge 
on  them  all.  He  sinjg;led  out  secretary  Maitland,  the  most  eminent  both 
for  abilities  and  enmity  to  him  ;  and  offered  to  prove  that  he  was  no  less 
accessary  than  Gray  to  the  queen's  death,  and  had  even  foimed  a  design 
of  deliverii:^  up  the  king  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  But  lime 
and  absence  had,  in  a  great  measure,  extinguished  the  king's  affection  for 
a  minion  who  so  little  deserved  it.  All  the  courtieis  combined  against  him 
as  a  common  enemy  ■  and,  instead  of  gaining  his  point,  he  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  the  office  of  chancellor  confeired  upon  Maitland,  who,  to- 
gether with  that  dignity,  enjoyed  all  the  power  and  influence  of  a  prime 
minister. 

In  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met  this  year,  the  same  hatred  to 
the  order  of  bishops,  and  the  same  jealousy  and  fear  of  their  encroach- 
ments, appeared.  But  as  the  king  was  now  of  full  age,  and  a  parliament 
was  summoned  on  that  occasion,  the  clergy  remained  satisfied  with  ap- 

rinting  some  of  their  number  to  represent  their  grievances  to  that  court, 
m  which  great  things  were  expected. 
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Previous  to  this  meeting  of  parliament,  James  attempted  a  work  worthy 
of  a  king.  The  deadly  leuds  which  subsisted  between  many  of  the  great 
famiUes,  and  wiiich  were  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another, 
weakened  the  strength  of  the  kingdom ;  contributed,  more  than  any  other 
circumstance,  to  preserve  a  fierce  and  barbarous  spirit  among  the  nobles ; 
and  proved  the  occasion  of  many  disasters  to  themselves  and  to  Iheir 
counliy.  After  many  preparatory  negotiations,  he  invited  the  conlendiiffl 
parties  to  a  roya]  entertainment  in  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse ;  and, 
partly  by  his  aulhoritf,  partly  by  his  entreaties,  obtained  their  promise  to 
bury  their  dissensions  in  perpetual  oblivion.  From  thence  he  conducted 
Ihcm,  in  solemn  procession,  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  marchiiK^  by 
pairs,  each  hand  in  hand  with  his  enemy.  A  collation  of  wine  and  sweet 
meats  was  prepared  at  the  public  cross,  and  there  they  drank  to  each  other, 
with  all  the  signs  of  reciprocal  forgiveness,  and  of  future  friendship.  The 
people,  who  were  present  at  a  spectacle  so  unusual,  conceived  the  roost 
BaiKuine  hopes  of  seeing  concord  and  tranquillity  established  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  testified  their  satisfaction  by  repealed  acclamations,* 
Unhappily,  the  effects  of  this  reconciliation  were  nol  correspondent  either 
to  the  pious  endeavours  of  the  king,  or  to  the  fond  wishes  ol  llie  people. 

The  first  care  of  the  parliament  was  the  security  of  the  proteslant  reli- 
gion. All  the  laws  passed  in  lis  favour,  since  the  reformalion,  were  ratified ; 
and  a  new  and  severe  one  was  enacted  against  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits, 
whose  restless  industry  in  making  proselytes,  brought  many  of  them  into 
Scotland  about  this  lime.    Two  acts  of  this  parliament  deserve  more 

SiarticuJar  notice,  on  account  of  the  consequences  with  which  they  were 
olio  wed. 

The  one  res;pecfed  the  lands  of  the  church.  As  the  public  revenues 
were  not  sufiicient  for  defrayiig  tlie  king's  ordinary  ciiaiges ;  as  the 
administration  of  the  government  trecame  more  complicated  and  more 
expensive ;  as  James  was  naturally  profuse,  and  a  stranger  to  economy,  it 
was  necessary  on  all  these  accounts  to  provide  some  fund  proportioned  to 
his  exigencies.  But  no  considerable  sum  could  be  levied  on  the  commons, 
who  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  ,eitensive  commerce.  The  nobles 
were  unaccustomed  to  bear  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes.  The  revenues  ot 
the  church  were  the  only  source  whence  a  proper  supply  could  be  drawn, 
N  t     th  t  nd'        II  th    depredations  of  the  laily  since  the  reformalion, 

d  fb  d  vhich  they  had  employed  to  seize  the  church 

1dm  d     bt     portion  of  them  remained  still  unalienated, 

d  I   Id      h      by  the  bishops  who  possessed  the  benefices,  or 

gra  1  d  t  I  jm  n  during  pleasure.  All  ^these  lands  were  in  this 
ay  ne  general!  'aw  (o  the  crown,  and  the  king  was 
tn  rents  of  them  to  his  own  use.  The  tithes  alone 
maintenance  of  the  persons  who  served  the  cure, 
^nd  the  pimcipal  mansion-house,  with  a  few  acres  of  land  by  way  of  glebe, 
allotted  for  tneir  residence.  By  this  great  accession  of  property,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  king  must  have  acquired  a  vast  increase  ot 
power,  and  the  influence  of  the  nobles  have  suffered  a  proportional  diminu- 
tion. The  very  reverse  of  this  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  case. 
Almost  all  grants  of  church-lands,  prior  lo  this  act,  were  thereby  confirmed, 
and  tides,  which  were  formerlv  reckoned  precarious,  derived  thence  the 
sanction  of  parliamentary  authority.  James  was  likewise  authorized, 
during  a  limited  time,  to  make  new  alienations ;  and  such  was  the  facility 
of  his  temper,  ever  ready  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  servants,  and 
to  g;ratify  their  most  extravagant  demands,  that  not  only  during  the  lime 
limited,  but  throughout  his  v^ole  rei^n,  he  was  continually  employed  in 
bestowing,  and  his  parliament  in  ratifying,  grants  of  this  kind  to  his  nobles: 
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hebce  little  adrantage  accrued  to  the  crown  from  that  which  might  have 
been  so  valuable  an  addiCion  to  its  revenues.  The  bishops,  however,  were 
great  sufferers  by  the  law.  But  at  this  juncture  neither  the  king  nor  bis 
mfnislers  v/ere  solicitous  about  the  interests  of  an  order  of  men,  odious 
to  the  people,  and  persecuted  by  the  clergy.  Their  enemies  promoted 
the  law  with  the  utmost  zeal.  The  prospect  of  sharing  in  their  spoils 
induced  all  parlies  to  consent  to  if ;  and  after  a  step  so  fatal  to  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  dignified  clerej,  it  was  no  difficult  malter  to  introduce 
that  change  in  the  government  ot  the  church  which  soon  after  look  place.* 

The  change  which  the  other  statute  produced  in  the  civil  constitution 
was  no  less  remarkable.  Under  the  feudal  system,  every  freeholder,  or 
immediate  vassal  of  the  crown,  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  parliament. 
These  freeholders  were'oiteinally  few  in  number,  but  possessed  of  g^eat  and 
extensive  property.  By  degrees  these  vast  possessions  were  divided  by 
the  proprietors  themselves,  or  parcelled  out  by  the  prince,  or  split  by  other 
accidents.  The  number  of  freeholders  became  greater,  and  Iheir  condition 
more  unequal ;  besides  the  ancient  barons,  who  preserved  their  estates 
and  their  power  unimpaired,  there  arose  another  order  whose  rights  were 
the  same,  though  (heir  wealth  and  iufluence  were  tar  inferior.  But,  in 
rude  ages,  when  the  art  of  government  was  extremely  imperfect,  when 
parliaments  were  seldom  assembled,  and  deliberated  on  matters  little 
interesting  to  a  martial  people,  few  of  the  lesser  barons  took  their  seats,  and 
the  whole  paTliamenla^  jurisdiction  was  exercised  fay  the  greater  barons, 
in  conjunction  with  the  ecclesiastical  order.  James  I,,  fond  of  imitating 
the  forms  of  the  English  constitution,  to  which  he  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed, and  desirous  of  providing  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  great 
nobles,  procured  an  act  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  ifispensii^  with  the  personal  attendance  of  the  lesser  barons,  and  em- 
powering those  in  each  county  to  choose  two  commissioners  lo  represent  them 
in  parliament.  This  law,like  many  other  regulations  of  that  wise  prince,  pro- 
duced little  effect.  All  the  king's  vaasala  continued,  as  formerly,  possessed  of 
a  right  to  be  present  in  parhamenf ,  but,  unless  in  some  eittraorainary  conjunc- 
tures, the  giealer  barons  alone  attended.  But  by  means  of  the  reformation 
the  constitution  had  undeigone  a  great  change.  The  arislocrafical  power 
of  the  nobles  had  been  much  increased,  and  the  influence  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical order,  which  the  crown  usually  employed  to  check  their  usurpation 
and  to  balance  their  authority,  had  diminished  in  proportion.  Many  of 
the  abbeys  and  priories  had  been  erected  into  temporal  peerages  ;  and 
the  protestant  bishops,  an  indigent  race  of  men  and  odious  to  the  nation, 
were  far  from  possessiig  the  weight  and  credit  which  their  predecessors 
derived  from  their  own  exorbitant  wealth  and  the  superstitious  reverence 
of  the  people.  In  this  situation  the  king  had  recourse  to  the  expedient 
employed  by  James  I.,  and  obtained  a  law  reviving  the  statute  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ;  and  from  that  time  the  commons 
of  Scotland  have  sent  their  representatives  to  parliament.  An  act  which 
tended  so  visibly  to  abridge  their  authorifr  did  not  pass  without  opposition 
from  many  of  the  nobles.  But  as  the -"king  had  a  right  lo  summon  the 
lesser  barons  to  attend  In  person,  others  were  apprehensive  of  seeing  the 
house  filled  with  a  multitude  of  his  dependents,  and  consented  the  more 
willingly  to  a  law  wijiich  laid  them  under  the  restriction  of  appearing  only 
by  their  representatives. 

The  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ei^hfy-eighf  began  with  a 
Universal  expectation  Ihrougbout  all  Europe  that  it  was  to  be  distinguished 
bj  wonderful  events  and  revolutions.  Several  astrol<^ers,  accordii^  to 
the  accounts  of  contemporaiy  historians,  had  predicted  this ;  and  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  the  two  principal  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  such  that 
a  sagacious  observer,  without  any  supernatural  intelligence,  might  have 
hazarded  the  prediction  and  have  foreseen  the  approach  of  some  grand 
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crisis.  In  France  it  was  evident  from  the  astonisliing  progress  of  ihe 
league  conducted  by  a  leader  whose  ambitionwas  restrained  by  no  scruples, 
ana  whose  genius  had  hitherto  surmounted  all  difficulties;  as  well  as  from 
tie  timid,  variable,  and  impolitic  councils  of  Henry  HI,,  that  either  that 
monarch  must  submit  to  abandon  the  throne  of  which  he  ivas  unworlhyi 
or  by  some  sudden  and  darii^  blow  cut  off  hia  formidable  rival.  Accortt- 
ingly  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  duke  of  Guise  drove  his  tcaster 
out  of  (lis  capital  city,  and  foreed  him  to  conclude  a  peace  which  leiV  him 
only  the  shadow  of  royalty  ;  and  before  the  year  expired  be  himself  fell 
a  victim  to  the  resentment  and  fear  of  Henry  and  to  his  own  security  In 
Spain  the  operations  were  such  as  promised  something  still  more  uncommon. 
Durinff  three  years  Philip  had  employed  ail  the  power  of  his  European 
dominions,  and  exhausted  the  treasures  of  the  Indies,  in  vast  preparations 
for  war.  A  fleet,  the  greatest  that  bad  ever  appeared  in  the  ocean,  was 
ready  to  sail  from  Lisbon,  and  a  numerous  land  army  was  assembled  to 
embark  on  board  of  it.  Its  destination  was  still  unknown,  though  many 
circumstances  made  it  probable  that  tise  blow  was  aimed,  in  the  first  place, 
against  England.  Elizabeth  had  loi^  given  secret  aid  to  the  revolted  pro- 
vmces  in  the  Low-Countries,  end  now  openly  afforded  them  her  protection. 
A  numerous  body  of  her  troops  was  in  their  service  ;  the  earl  ot  Leicester 
commanded  tiieiF  armies  ;  she  had  great  sway  in  the  civil  government  of 
the  republic ;  and  some  of  its  most  considerable  towns  were  in  her  pos- 
session. Her  fleets  bad  insulted  the  coasts  of  Spain,  intercepted  the 
galleons  from  the  West  Indies,  and  threatened  the  colonies  there.  Roused 
by  so  many  injuries,  allured  by  views  of  ambition,  and  animated  by  a 
superstitious  zeal  for  propagating  the  Romish  religion,  Philip  resolved  not 
only  to  invade  but  to  conquer  England,  to  which  his  descent  from  the  house 
of  Lancaster  and  (he  donation  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  gave  him  in  his  own 
opinion  a  double  title. 

Elizabeth  saw  the  danger  approach,  and  prepared  to  encounter  it.  The 
measures  for  (he  defence  of  her  kingdom  were  concerted  and  carried  on 
with  the  wisdom  and  vigour  which  distii^uished  her  reign.  Her  chief 
care  was  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  kii^  of  Sc«ts.  She  had  treated 
the  queen  his  mother  with  a  rigour  unkuown  amoi^  princes ;  she  had  oilen 
used  himself  harshly,  and  with  contempt ;  and  though  be  had  hitherto 
prudently  suppressed  his  resentment  of  tliese  im'uiies,  she  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  altc^ether  estinguiahed,  and  was  afraid  that  in  her  present  situation 
it  might  burst  out  with  fatal  violence.  Philip,  sensible  how  much  an 
alliance  with  Scodand  would  facilitate  his  enterprise,  courted  James  with 
the  utmost  assiduity.  He  excited  him  to  revenge  his  mother's  wrong_ :  he 
flattered  him  with  (he  hopes  of  sharing  his  conquests  ;  and  offered  him  in 
marriage  his  daughter  the  infanta  Isabella.  At  the  same  time,  Scotland 
swarmed  with  priests,  his  emissaries,  who  seduced  some  of  the  nobles  to 
popery,  and  corrupted  others  with  bribes  and  promises.  Huntlj;  Errol, 
Crawford,  were  the  heads  of  a  faction  which  openly  espoused  the  interest 
of  Spain.  Lord  Maxwell  arriving  Irom  that  court,  began  lo  assemble  his 
followers,  and  to  take  arms  that  he  might  be  ready  to  join  the  Spaniards. 
In  order  to  counterbalance  all  these,  Elizabeth  made  me  waitnest  profes- 
sitHis  of  friendship  lo  the  king;  and  Ashby,  her  ambassador,  entertained 
him  with  raagnilicent  hopes  and  promises.  He  assured  him  thai  his  r^ht 
of  succession  lo  the  crown  should  be  publicly  acknowledged  in  England 
that  he  should  be  created  a  duke  in  that  kingdom ;  and  he  should  be 
admitted  to  some  share  in  the  government ;  and  receive  a  considerable 
pension  annually.  James,  it  is  probable,  was  too  well  acquainled  Wltii 
Elizabeth's  arts  to  rely  entirely  on  these  promises.  But  he  understood  his 
own  interest  in  the  present  juncture,  and  pursued  it  with  much  steadiness. 
He  rejected  an  alliance  with  Spain  as  dangerous.  He  refused  to  admit 
Into  hjs  presence  an  ambassador  Irom  the  nope.    He  seized  colonel  Semple, 
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an  agent  of  the  prince  of  Parma.  He  drove  many  of  thesemmary  prfesls 
out  of  Ihe  bii^dom.  He  marched  suddenly  to  Dumiriea,  dispersed  Mas- 
well's  followers,  and  took  him  prisoner.  In  a  convention  of  the  nobles  he 
declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  inviolahly  to  the  league  with  Eng'land ; 
and,  without  listening  to  the  suKgcstions  of  revenge,  determined  to  act  in 
concert  with  Elizabeth  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  protestant  faith. 
He  put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  levied  troops  to  obstruct 
the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  He  offered  to  send  an  army  to  Elizabeth's 
assistance,  and  told  her  ambassador  that  he  expected  no  other  favour  from 
the  king  of  Spam  but  that  which  Polypliemus  had  promised  to  Ulysses, 
that  when  he  liad  devoured  all  his  companions,  he  would  malte  him  his 
last  morse!.* 

The  zeal  of  the  people  on  Ibis  occasion  was  not  Inferior  to  that  of  the 
kbg;  and  the  exlraordinaiy  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened 
suggested  to  fhem  an  extraordinaiy  expedient  for  their  security,  A  bond 
was  framed  for  the  maintenance  oi  true  religion,  as  well  as  the  defence  of 
the  kill's  person  and  government,  in  opposition  to  all  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic.  This  contained  a  confession  of  (he  protestant  faith,  a  particular 
renunciation  of  (he  errors  of  popery,  and  the  most  solemn  promises,  in  Ihe 
name  and  through  the  strength  of  God,  of  adherir^  to  each  other  in  sup- 
porting the  former  and  contending  against  the  latter  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.t  The  king,  the  nobles,  the  clei^,  and  the  people  subscribed 
with  equal  alacrity.  Strange  or  uncommon  as  such  a  combination  may 
now  appear,  many  circumstances  contributed  at  that  time  to  recommend 
it,  and  to  render  the  idea  familiar  to  the  Scots,  When  roused  by  any 
estraordinaiy  event,  or  alarmed  by  any  public  danger,  the  people  of  Israel 
were  accustomed  to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  covenant  to  adhere  to 
that  reLgion  which  the  Almighty  had  established  among  them;  this  the 
Scots  considered  as  a  sacred  precedent  which  it  became  them  to  imitate. 
In  tliat  age  do  considerable  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  Scotland  without 
a  bond  of  mutual  defence,  which  all  concerned  reckoned  necessary  for 
their  security.  The  form  of  (his  religious  confederacy  is  plainly  borrowed 
from  those  political  ones  of  which  so  many  instances  have  occurred;  Ihe 
articles,  stipulations,  and  peculiar  modes  of  expression  are  exactly  the 
same  in  both.  Almost  all  the  considerable  popish  princes  were  then 
joined  in  a  le!^ue  for  extirpating  the  reformed  religion,  and  nothir^  could 
be  more  natural,  or  seemed  more  efficacious,  than  to  enter  into  a  counter 
association  in  order  to  oppose  the  pr(^;ress  of  that  formidable  conspiracy. 
To  these  causes  did  the  c<rvmant,  which  is  so  famous  in  hisiary,  owe  its 
origin.  If  was  renewed  at  different  times  during  Ihe  reign  of  James.J  It 
■was  revived  with  great  solemnity,  though  with  considerable  allerations,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  It  was  adopted  by 
tiie  English  in  the  year  one  thousand  sis  huncfred  and  forty-three,  and 
enforced  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  of  both  kingdoms.  The 
political  purposes  to  which  it  was  then  made  subservient,  and  the  violent 
and  unconstitutional  measures  which  it  was  then  employed  to  promote,  it 
is  not  our  province  to  explain.  But  at  the  juncture  in  which  it  was  first 
introduced,  we  may  pronounce  it  to  have  been  a  prudent  and  laudable 
device  for  the  defence  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation ;  nor  were 
th,e  terms  in  which  it  was  conceived  other  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  men  alarmed  with  the  impending  danger  of  popery,  and  llu'ealened 
with  an  invasion  by  the  most  bigoted  and  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe. 

Philip's  eagerness  to  conquer  England  did  not  inspire  him  either  with 
the  vigour  or  despatch  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  so  mighty  an 
enterprise.    His  fleet,  which  ought  lo  have  sailed  in  April,  did  nut  enier 
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the  English  cbannel  till  the  middle  of  July.  It  hovered  many  days  on  lh« 
coast  in  expectation  of  beit^  joined  by  the  prince  of  Fanna,  who  was 
blocked  up  in  (he  ports  of  Flanders  by  a  DutcB  squadron.  Continual  dis- 
asters pursued  Ihe  Spauiards  durina;  thai  time;  successive  storms  and 
Dailies,  which  were  well  known,  conspired  with  their  own  ill  conduct  to 
dLsappoint  their  enterprise.  And  hy  the  blessing  tf  Providence,  which 
watched  with  reinarlcable  care  over  the  protestant  religion  a.nd  the  liberties 
ol  Britain,  the  English  valour  scattered  and  destroyed  the  Armada  on 
whicb  Philip  had  arrogantly  bestowed  the  name  of  Invincible.  After 
bemg  dru  en  out  of  the  Endisb  seas,  their  shattered  si  lips  were  forced  to 
steer  their  course  toward  Spain  round  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Many  of 
them  suffered  shipwreck  on  these  dangerous  and  unlcnown  coasts.  Though 
James  kept  his  subjects  under  arms  to  watch  the  motions  of  tlie  Spaniards, 
and  to  prevent  their  landine  in  an  hostile  manner,  he  received  with  great 
humanity  seven  hundred  who  were  forced  ashore  by  a  tempest,  and  after 
supplying  them  with  necessaries,  permitted  ihem  to  return  into  their  own 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  Elizabeth  sent  an  ambassador  to  con- 
gratulate with  James,  and  to  compliment  him  on  the  firmness  andgenerosity 
he  had  discovered  during  a  conjuncture  so  dangerous.  But  none  of  Ashby  s 
promises  were  any  longer  remembered ;  (hat  minister  was  even  accused 
of  having  eiceeded  his  powers  by  his  too  liberal  offers ;  and  conscious  of 
his  own  falsehood,  or  asnamed  of  being  disowned  by  his  court,  he  with 
drew  secretly  out  of  Scotland.* 

lS89,j  Philip,  convinced  by  fata!  experience  of  his  own  rashness  in 
attempting  the  conquest  of  England  by  a  naval  armament,  equipped  at  so 
great  a  distance,  and  subjected  in  all  its  operations  to  ihe  delays  and 
dangers  and  uncertainties  arising  from  seas  and  wind,  resolved  to  make 
his  attack  in  another  form,  and  to  adopt  the  plan  which  the  princes  of 
Lorrain  had  long  meditated,  of  invading  England  through  Scotland.  A 
body  of  his  troops  he  imagined  might  be  easily  wafted  over  from  the  Low- 
Countries  to  that  kingdom ;  and  if  they  could  once  obtain  footine  or  procure 
assistance  there,  the  Trantier  of  England  was  open  and  defenceless,  and  the 
.  northern  counties  full  of  Roman  catholics,  who  would  receive  them  with 
open  arms.  Meanwhile  a  descent  might  be  threatened  on  the  southern 
coast,  which  would  divide  the  EnglisS  army,  distract  their  councils,  and 
throw  the  whole  kingdom  into  terrible  convulsions.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  execution  of  this  design,  be  remitted  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  Bruce,  a  seminary  priest  in  Scotland,  and  employed  him, 
together  with  Hay,  Creighlon,  and  Tyrie,  Scottish  Jesuits,  to  gam  over  as 
many  persons  of  distinction  as  possible  to  bis  interest.  Zeal  for  poperj-, 
and  the  artful  insinuations  of  these  emissaries,  induced  several  noblemen  to 
favour  a  measure  which  tended  so  raanifestly  to  the  destruction  of  their 
countjy.  Huntly,  though  the  king  had  lately  given  him  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  his  favourite  the  duke  of  Lennox,  continued  warmly  attached 
to  the  llomish  church.  Crawford  and  Errol  were  animated  with  the  zeal 
of  new  converts.  They  all  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  the  ^nce 
of  Parma,  and,  in  their  letters  to  nim,  offered  their  services  to  the  king:  of 
Spain,  and  undertook,  with  the  aid  of  six  thousand  men,  to  render  him 
master  of  Scotland,  and  to  bring  so  many  of  their  vassals  into  Ihe  field, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  enter  England  with'a  numerous  anny.  Francis 
Stewart,  grandson  of  James  V.,t  whom  the  king  had  created  earl  of  Both- 
well,  though  influenced  hy  no  motive  of  religion,  for  he  still  adhered  to  (he 
protesiant  faith,  was  prompted  merely  by  caprice,  and  the  restlessness  of 
his  nature,  to  join  in  this  treasonable  correspondence. 
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All  these  letters  were  intercepted  in  England  [Feb.  17].  Elizabeth, 
alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened  her  own  kingdom,  sent  them 
immediately  to  Ihe  king,  and,  reproaching  him  with  his  former  leniiy 
towards  the  popish  party,  called  upon  him  to  check  this  formidable  con- 
spiracy by  a  proper  severity.  But  James,  though  firmly  attached  to  the 
prolestant  religion,'  though  profoundly  versed  in  the  theological  contro- 
versies between  the  reformers  and  the  church  of  Rome,  though  he  had 
employed  himself,  at  that  early  period  of  life,  in  writing  a  commentaiy  on 
Ihe  Revelations,  in  which  he  laboured  lo  prove  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist, 
had  nevertheless  adopted  already  those  maxims  concerning  the  treatment 
of  the  Roman  catholics,  to  which  he  adhered  throi^h  (he  rest  of  his  life. 
The  Roman  catholics  were  at  that  time  a  powerful  and  active  party  in 
England ;  thev  were  far  from  being  an  inc<msiderab!e  faction  in  his  own 
kii^dom.  The  pope  and  the  kirEof  Spain  were  ready  to  lake  part  in  all 
tbeir  machinations,  and  to  second  every  effort  of  their  bigotry.  The 
opposition  of  such  a  body  to  his  succession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
added  to  the  averseness  o"  the  English  from  the  government  of  strangers, 
might  create  him  many  difficulties.  In  order  io  avoid  these,  he  thougiit  it 
necessary  to  sooth  rather  than  to  irritate  the  Roman  catholics,  and  to 
reconcile  them  lo  his  succession,  by  the  hopes  of  gender  treatmenl,  and 
some  mitigation  of  Ihe  rigour  of  those  laws  which  were  now  in  force 
against  them.  This  attempt  to  gain  one  party  by  piomises  of  indulgence 
and  acts  of  clemency,  while  he  adhered  with  afl  the  obstinacy  of  a  dis- 
putant lo  the  doctrines  and  tenels  of  the  other,  has  given  an  airof  myste]7, 
and  even  of  contradiction,  to  this  part  of  the  kill's  character.  The  papists, 
with  the  credulity  of  a  sect  strug^lit^  to  obtam  power,  believed  his.  tieart 
lo  be  wholly  theirs ;  and  the  protestanls,  with  ihe  jealousy  inseparable  from 
those  who  are  already  in  possession  of  power,  viewed  every  act  of  lenity 
as  a  mark  of  indifference,  or  a  symptom  of  apostacy.  In  order  to  please 
both,  James  often  aimed  at  an  eiicessive  refinement,  mii^led  with  dissimu- 
lation, in  which  he  imagined  the  perfection  of  government  and  of  kingcraft 
to  consist. 

His  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  agreeable  lo  these  general  maxims. 
Notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  ihe  queen  of  England,  enforced  by  the 
zealous  remonstrances  of  his  own  clergy,  a  short  imprisonment  was  the 
only  punishment  he  inflicted  upon  Huntly  and  his  associates.  But  he  soon 
had  reason  to  repent  an  act  of  clemency  so  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
government.  The  first  use  which  the  conspirators  made  of  their  liberty 
was,  to  assemble  their  followers :  and,  under  pretence  of  removing  chancel- 
for  Maitland,  an  able  minister,  but  warmly  devoted  to  the  English  interest, 
from  the  itii^'s  council  and  presence,  they  attempted  to  seize  James  him- 
self. This  attempt  being  defeated,  partly  by  Maitland'a  vigilance  and 
partly  by  their  own  ill  conduct,  Ihey  were  forced  to  retire  to  the  North, 
where  they  openly  erected  Ihe  standard  of  rebellion.  But  as  the  king's 
govemmeol  was  not  generally  unpopular,  or  his  ministers  odious,  their  own 
vassals  joined  them  slowly,  and  discovered  no  zeal  in  the  cause.  The 
king,  in  person,  advancing  gainst  them  with  such  forces  as  he  could  sud- 
denly levy,  they  durst  not  leW  so  much  ou  the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  which, 
though  superior  in  nimiber,  followed  them  with  reluctance,  as  to  hazard  a 
battfe  ;  but  suffering  them  to  disperse,  fbey  surrendered  lo  ihe  king,  and 
threw  themselves  on  his  mercy,  Hunlly,  Errol,  Crawford,  and  Bolhwell, 
were  all  brought  to  a  public  trial.  Repeated  acts  of  treason  were  easily 
proved  against  Ihem.  The  king,  however,  did  not  permit  any  sentence  to 
be  pronounced ;  and  after  keeping  them  a  few  months  in  confinement,  h^ 
took  occasion,  amidst  the  public  festivity  and  rejoicings  at  the  approach  ot 
his  marriagei  to  set  them  at  liberty.* 

*  SpoiEW.  3T3.    Cald.  iv.  103—130. 
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As  James  was  the  only  descendant  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Scotland 
in  the  direct  line ;  as  all  hopes  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms 
would  have  expired  with  bim ;  as  the  earl  of  Arran,  ^e  presumptive  heir 
lo  the  throne,  was  lunatic ;  the  king's  marrii^e  was,  on  all  these  accounts, 
an  event  which  Ibe  nation  wished  for  with  the  utmost  ardour.  He  himseli 
was  no  less  desirous  of  accotnplishji^  it ;  and  had  made  overtures  for  that 
purpose  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Denmark.  But 
Elizabeth,  jealous  of  eveij  thing  that  would  tender  the.  accession  of  the 
house  of  Stewart  more  acceptable  to  (he  English,  endeavoured  to  perplex 
James  in  the  same  manner  she  had.  done  Mary,  and  employed  as  many 
artlQces  to  defeat  or  to  retard  his  marriage.  His  ministers,  gained  by  bribes 
and  promises,  seconded  her  intention j  and  though  several  different  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  from  Scotland  to  Denmark,  they  produced  powers  so 
limited,  or  insisted  on  conditions  so  extravagant,  that  Frederick  could  not 
believe  (he  kii^  to  he  in  earnest ;  and,  suspectii^  (hat  there  was  some 
desgn  to  deceive  or  amuse  him,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  duke 
of  Brunswick.  Not  discouraged  by  this  disappoinlmenf,  which  he  imputed 
entirely  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  ministers,  James  made  addresses  to  the 
princess  Anne,  Frederick's  second  daughter.  Though  Elizabeth  endea- 
voured to  divert  him  from  this  by  recommending  Catharine,  the  king  oi 
Navarre's  sister,  as  a  more  advantageous  match  :  (hough  she  prevailed  on 
the  privy  council  of  Scotland  todeclare  against  the  alliance  wiih  Denmark, 
he  persisted  in  his  choice  ;  and  despairing  of  overcomiiffi;  the  obstinacy  or 
his  owD  ministers  in  any  other  manner,  he  secretly  encouraged  the  citizens 
of  Edinbut^h  to  lake  arms.  They  threatened  to  (ear  in  pieces  the  chan- 
cellor, whom  they  accused  as  the  person  whose  artifices  had  hitherto  dis- 
appointed the  wishes  of  the  kii^  and  the  espectations  of  his  people.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  earl  Marischal  was  sent  into  Denmark  at  the  head 
of  a  splendid  embassy.  He  received  ample  powers  and  instructioDs,  drawn 
with  the  kill's  own  hand.  The  marriage  articles  were  quickly  agreed 
upon,  and  the  young  queen  set  sail  towards  Scotland.  James  made  great  pre- 
parations for  her  reception,  and  waited  her  landing  with  all  the  impatience 
of  a  lover;  when  the  unwelcome  account  arrived,  that  aviolent  tempest  had 
arisen,  which  drove  back  her  fleet  to  Norway,  in  a  condition  so  shattered 
(hat  there  was  little  hope  of  its  putting  agam  to  sea  before  the  spring. 
This  unespected  disappointment  be  felt  with  the  utmost  sensibility.  He 
instantly  filled  out  some  ships,  and  without  communicatii^  his  intention  to 
anr  of  his  council,  sailed  m  person,  attended  by  the  chancellor,  several 
nonlemen,  and  a  train  of  three  hundred  peiaona,  in  quest  of  liis  bride 
[Oct.  32].  He  arrived  safely  in  a  small  harbour  neat  Upslo,  where  tiie 
queen  (hen  resided.  There  (he  marriage  was  solemnized  [Nov.  24]  ;  and 
as  it  would  have  been  rash  to  trust  those  boisterous  seas  in  the  winter  sea- 


_.   .  .^  .     .„  1,  passed  several  months  there,  amidst  continual  feastiigaiM 
amusements,  in  which  both  the  queen  and  himself  had  great  del%ht.* 

No  event  in  the  kirk's  life  appears  to  be  a  wider  deviation  from  bis 
general  character  than  this  sudden  sally.  Hb  son  Charles  I.  was  capable 
of  that  excessive  admiration  of  the  other  sex,  which  arises  from  great  sen- 
sibility of  heart,  brightened  by  elegance  of  taste  ;  and  the  romantic  air  of 
his  journey  to  Spain  suited  such  a  disposition.  But  James  was  not  sus- 
ceptible of  any  refined  gallantiy,  and  always  expressed  that  contempt  for 
the  female  character  which  a  pedantic  erudition,  unacquainted  with  polite- 
ness, is  apt  to  inspire.  He  was  exasperated,  however,  and  rendered  impa- 
tient by  the  many  obstacles  which  had  been  laid  in  his  way.  He  was 
anxious  to  secure  (he  political  advantages  which  he  espected  from  mar 
riage ;  and  fearing  that  a  delay  might  afford  Elizabeth  ana  his  own  ministers 

•  MelvH.  352,    Spou.  337.    Murdin,  637. 
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ao  op]>ortum^  of  thwartii^  him  by  new  intrigues,  he  suddenly  took  the 
resolution  of  preventing  them,  by  a  voyage  from  which  he  expected  to 
return  in  a  few  weeks.  The  nation  seemed  fo  applaud  his  conduct,  and  to 
be  pleased  with  this  appearance  of  amorous  ardour  in  a  young  prince. 
Notwithstanding  hia  absence  so  long  beyond  the  time  he  expected,  the 
nobies,  the  cleiey,  and  the  people,  vied  with  one  another  in  foyalfy  and 
obedience  ;  and  no  period  of  the  king's  reign  was  mure  remarkable  for 
tranquillity,  or  more  Tree  from  any  eruption  ofthose  factions  which  so  often 
disturbed  the  kingdom. 


BOOK  viai. 

1590.]  On  the  first  of  May  the  king  and  queen  arrived  at  Leilh,  and 
were  received  by  their  subjects  with  every  possible  espression  of  jcy. 
The  solemnity  of  the  queen  s  coronalion  was  conducted  with  great  mag- 
nificence :  but  so  low  had  the  order  of  hishops  fallen  Id  the  opmion  of  tBe 
public,  that  none  of  Ibem  were  present  on  that  occasion  :  and  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce,  a  presbyterian  minister  of  great  reputation,  set  the  crown  on  ber 
head,  administered  the  sacred  unction,  and  performed  the  other  customary 


The  zeal  and  success  with  which  many  of  tbe  cletp-  had  contributed 
towards  preserving  peace  and  order  in  the  kingdom,  during  his  absence, 
reconciled  James,  ai  a  great  degree  to  their  persons,  and  even  (o  the  pres- 
byterian form  of  g  e  nm  t  1  presence  of  an  assembly  which  met  this 
year  [Aug.  4],  he  m  d    h  gh  miums  on  the  discipline   as  well  as 

the  doctrine  of  the  h  h  pron  sed  lo  adhere  inviolably  to  both,  and  per- 
mitted the  assembly  t  f  e  u  h  acts  as  gradually  abotished  all  the 
remains  of  episcop  1  ju  d  I  nd  paved  the  way  for  a  full  and  legal 
eslablishmentof (he  p  e  byt      n  model.* 

1591.]  An  event  h  pp  ned  oon  after,  which  afforded  the  clergy  no 
small  triumph.  Ar  hb  h  pAd  m  n,  their  ancient  opponent,  having  fallen 
under  the  kjre;'s  displeasure,  having  been  deprived  of  the  revenues  of  his 
see  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  annexation,  and  being  oppressed  with  age, 
with  poverty,  and  diseases,  made  the  meanest  submissjon  to  the  clergy, 
and  delivered  lo  the  assembly  a  formal  recantation  of  ali  his  opinions  con- 
cerning church  goveniment,  which  had  been  matter  of  offence  to  the  pres- 
byterians.  Such  a  confession,  from  the  most  learned  person  of  the  epis- 
copal order,  was  considered  as  a  testimony  which  the  force  of  truth  bad 
extorted  from  an  adversary.! 

Meanwhile,  the  king's  excessive  clemency  towards  oifenders  multiplied 
crimes  of  all  kinds,  and  encouraged  such  acts  of  violence  as  broueht  his 
fflivernnient  under  contempt,  and  proved  fatal  to  many  of  his  suDJecta. 
The  history  of  several  years,  about  this  time,  is  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
deadly  quarrels  between  the  great  families,  and  of  murders  and  assassina- 
tions perpetrated  in  the  most  audacious  manner,  and  with  circumstances  of 
the  utmost  barbarity.  Ail  the  defects  in  the  feudal  aristocracy  were  now 
felt  more  sensibly,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, and  universal  license  and  anarchy  prevailed  to  a  degree  scarce  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  society ;  while  (he  king,  too  gentle  to  punish, 
or  too  feeble  to  act  with  vigour,  suffered  all  these  enormities  to  pass  with 
impunity. 

But  though  James  connived  at  real  crimes,  witchcraft,  which  is  com- 
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monly  an  imaginary  one,  engrossed  his  attention,  and  those  suspected  of  it 
felt  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority.  Many  persons,  neither  estcemely 
old  nor  wretchedly  poor,  which  were  usually  held  to  be  certain  indications 
of  this  crime,  but  masters  of  families,  and  matiwis  of  a  decent  rank,  and  in 
the  middle  age  oflife,  were  seized  and  tortured.  Though  their  confessions 
contained  the  most  absurd  and  incredible  circumstances,  the  kirk's  preju- 
dices, those  of  the  clerey  and  of  the  people,  conspired,  in  believing  their 
extraragances  without  nesitation,  and  in  punishii^  their  persons  without 
mercy.  Some  of  these  unhappy  sufferers  accused  Bothwell  of  having  con- 
sulted tbem,  in  order  to  know  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  and  of  having 
employed  tbeir  arts  to  raise  the  storms  which  had  endangered  the  queen^ 
life,  and  had  detained  James  so  long  in  Denmark.  Upon  this  evidence  that 
nobieman  was  committed  to  pristm.  His  turbulent  and  haughty  spirit 
cuuld  neither  submit  to  the  restraint,  nor  brook  such  an  indignity.  Having 
gained  his  keepers,  be  made  his  escape  ;  and  imputing  the  accusation  to 
the  artifices  of  his  enemy  the  chancellor,  he  assembled  his  followers,  under 
pretence  of  diivinff  him  from  the  king's  councils.  Beii^  favoured  by  some 
of  the  kill's  attendants,  he  was  admitted  by  a  secret  passage,  under  cloud 
of  night,  mto  the  court  of  the  palace  of  Holyroodbouse.  He  advanced 
direcuy  towards  the  royal  apartment ;  but  happily,  before  he  entered,  the 
alarm  was  taken,  and  the  doors  shut.  While  he  attempted  to  burst  open 
some  of  them  [Dec.  27],  and  set  fire  to  others,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
had  time  to  run  to  their  arms,  and  he  escaped  with  tiie  utmost  difficultjr ; 
owing  his  safety  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  precipitancy  with 
which  he  fled.* 

1593,]  He  retired  towards  the  north ;  and  the  king  havii^  unadvisedly 
given  a  commission  to  the  earl  of  Huntly  to  pursue  him  and  his  followers 
with  fire  and  sword,  he,  under  colour  of  executing  that  commission,  gratified 
his  private  revenge,  and  surrounded  the  house  ofthe  earl  of  Murray,  burned 
it  to  the  ground,  and-  slew  Murray  himself  [Feb.  8].  The  murder  of  a 
■oung  nobleman  of  such  promising  virtues,  and  the  heir  of  the  regent 
jiurray,  the  darling  of  the  people,  excited  universal  Indignation.  The 
citizens  of  Kdinbuiipi  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner ;  and,  though  they  were 
restrained,  by  the  care  of  the  magistrates,  from  any  act  of  violence,  they 
threw  aside  all  respect  for  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  openly  insulted 
and  threatened  both.  While  this  mutinous  spirit  continued,  James  thought 
It  prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  city,  and  fis  his  residence  for  some  time 
at  Glasgow.  There  Hunlly  surrendered  himself  to  justice ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  atrociousness  of  bis  crime,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people, 
the  power  of  the  chancellor,  with  whom  he  was  now  closely  confederated, 
and  the  kirg's  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  duke  of  Lennox,  whose 
daughter  he  Lad  married,  not  only  protected  him  from  the  sentence  wnich 
such  an  odious  action  meiited,  but  exempted  him  even  from  the  formality 
of  a  public  trial.t 

A  step  of  much  importance  was  taken  soon  after  with  regard  to  the 
government  of  the  ctiurch.  The  cleigy  had  long  complained  of  the 
encroachments  made  upon  their  privileges  and  jurisdiction  by  the  acts  of 
the  parliament  one  tliousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four;  and  tliough 
these  laws  had  now  lost  much  of  their  force,  they  resolved  to  petition  the 
parliament,  which  was  approaching,  to  repeal  them  in  form.  This  junc- 
tu»e  for  pushing  such  a  measure  was  well  chosen.  The  kir^  had  lost 
much  of  the  public  favour  by  his  lenity  towards  the  popish  faction,  and  still 
more  by  bis  remissness  in  pursuing  the  murderers  of  the  earl  of  Murray. 
The  chancellor  had  not  only  a  powerful  party  of  the  courtiers  combined 
against  him,  but  was  become  odious  to  the  people,  who  imputed  to  him 
eveiy  false  step  in  the  king's  conduct.    Boibwell  still  lurlted  in  the  kii^- 
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dom ;  and,  being  secretly  supported  by  all  the  enemies  of  Maitland'a 
administration,  was  ready  every  moment  to  renew  his  audaeious  enter- 
prises. James,  for  all  these  reasons,  was  estreme]y  willing  to  indulge  the 
clergy  in  their  request,  and  not  only  consented  to  a  law,  wbereby  the  acts 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  were  rescinded  or  explained, 
but  be  carried  bis  complaisaDce  stiU  further,  and  permitted  the  parliament 
to  establish  the  presbyterian  government,  in  its  general  assemblies,  provin- 
cial synods,  presbyteries,  anakirk  sessions,  with  all  the  different  branches 
of  their  discipline  and  jurisdiction,  in  the  most  ample  manner.  All  the  zeal 
and  authority  of  the  cfei^,  even  under  the  administration  of  regents,  from 
whom  they  might  have  expected  the  most  partial  favour,  could  not  obtain 
the  sanction  of  Taw,  in  confirmation  of  (heir  mode  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. No  prince  was  ever  leas  disposed  than  James  to  approve  a  system, 
the  republican  genius  of  which  inspired  a  passion  for  liberty  extremely 
repugnant  to  his  esalted  notions  of  royal  prercgative.  Nor  could  any 
aversion  be  more  inveterate  than  his  to  the  austere  and  uncomplyii^  cha- 
racter of  the  presbyterian  clergy  in  that  age  ;  who,  more  eminent  for  zeal 
than  for  policy,  oflen  contradicted  his  opinions,  and  censured  his  conduct, 
with  a  freedom  equally  offensive  to  his  di^matism  as  a  theologian,  and  to 
his  pride  as  a  king.  Hia  situation,  however,  ohiised  him  frequently  to  con- 
ceal or  lo  dissemble  bis  sentiments ;  and,  as  he  oiten  disgusted  his  subjects 
by  indulging  the  popish  faction  more  than  they  approved,  he  endeavoured 
to  atone  for  this  by  concessions  to  the  presbyterian  cleigy,  more  liberal 
than  be  himself  would  otherwise  have  chosen  lo  grant.* 

In  this  parliament,  Bothwell  and  all  his  adherents  were  attainted.  But 
he  soon  made  a  new  attempt  lo  seize  the  king  at  Falkland ;  and  James, 
betrayed  by  some  of  his  couriers,  and  feebly  defended  by  others,  who 
wished  well  to  Bothwell  as  the  chance!lo]''3  avowed  enemy,  owed  his 
safety  to  the  fidelity  and  vigilance  of  sir  Robert  Melvil,  and  to  the  irreso- 
lution of  Bothwell's  associates.! 

Scarcely  was  this  darker  over,  when  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  the 
discovery  of  a  new  and  more  formidable  conspiracy,  Geo^^  Ker,  the 
lord  Newbattle's  brother,  being  seized  as  he  was  ready  lo  set  sail  for 
Spain,  manysuspicious  papers  were  found  in  his  custody,  and  among  these 
several  blanks  signed  by  the  earls  of  Ai^us,  Huntly,  and  Errol.  By  this 
extraordinary  precaution  they  boped  to  escape  any  dai^r  of  discovery. 
Bui  Ker's  resolution  shrinking  when  torture  was  threatened,  he  confessed 
that  he  was  employed  by  these  noblemen  to  carry  on  a  negotiation  wiih 
the  king  of  Spam ;  that  me  blanks  subscribed  with  their  names  were  to  be 
filled  up  by  Crichton  and  Tyrie  ;  that  they  were  instructed  to  offer  the 
faithful  servi.'e  of  the  three  earls  to  that  monarch  ;  and  to  solicit  him  to 
land  a  body  of  his  troops,  either  in  Galloway  or  at  the  mouth  of  Clyde, 
with  which  they  underlook,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish  Ihe  Roman 
catholic  religion  in  Scotland,  and  then  to  invade  England  with  the  whole 
forces  of  the  kirgdom.  David  Graham  of  Fintry,  and  Barclay  of  Lady- 
land,  whom  he  accused  of  bein^  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  were  taken  Into 
.  custody,  and  confirmed  all  the  circumstances  of  his  confessions.  J 

1593.]  The  nation  having  been  kept  lor  some  time  in  conlmual  terror 
and  agitation  by  so  many  successive  conspiracies,  the  discoveiy  of  this  new 
danger  completed  Ihe  panic.  All  ranks  of  men,  as  if  the  enemy  had 
already  heen  at  their  gates,  thought  themselves  called  upon  to  stand  forth 
in  defence  of  their  country.  The  ministers  of  Edinbutgh,  without  waiiii^ 
for  any  warrant  from  the  king,  who  happened  at  that  time  lo  be  absent 
from  the  capital,  and  without  having  received  any  legal  commbsion, 
assembled  a  considerable  number  of  peers  and  barons,  in  order  to  provide 
an  instant  security  against  the  impending  danger.    They  seized  the  earl 
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of  Angus,  and  committed  him  to  the  castle  ;  they  examined  Ker ;  and  pre- 
pareaa  remonstrance  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  concerning  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  the  necessity  of  prosecutit^  the  conspirators  with  becoroii^ 
vigour.  James,  though  jealous  of  every  encroachmect  on  his  prerogative, 
and  offended  with  his  subjects,  v^ho,  instead  of  petitioning,  seemed  to  pre- 
scribe to  him,  found  it  necessaiy,  during  the  violence  oi^the  ferment,  not 
only  to  adopt  their  plan,  but  even  to  declare  that  no  consideration  should 
ever  induce  him  to  pardon  such  as  had  been  guilly  of  so  odious  a  treason. 
He  summoned  the  earls  of  HuntJy  and  ErroT  to  surrender  themselves  to 
justice,  Graham  of  Ftntjy,  whom  his  peers  pronounced  to  be  guilty  of 
treason,  he  commanded  to  be  publicly  beheaded  [Jan.  S]  ;  and  marching 
into  the  north  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  two  earls,  together  with  Angus, 
who  had  escaped  out  of  prison,  retired  to  the  mountains.  He  placed  gar- 
risons ill  the  castles  which  belonged  to  them ;  compelled  (heir  vassals,  and 
the  barons  in  the  adjacent  counties,  to  subscribe  a  oond  containing  profes- 
sions of  their  loyafe  towards  him,  and  of  their  firm  adherence  to  the  pro- 
testant  faith;  and  the  better  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  that  part  of^the 
kingdom,  constituted  the  earls  of  Athol  and  Marischal  his  lieutenants 

Havir^  finished  this  expedition,  James  returned  lo  Edinbuigh  [March  18], 
where  he  found  lord  Borrough,  an  extraordinaiy  ambassador  from  the  court 
of  England.  Elizabeth,  alarmed  at  the  discoveiy  of  a  conspiraCT  which 
she  considered  as  no  less  formidable  to  her  own  kingdom  Ihan  to  Scotland, 
reproached  James  with  his  former  remissness,  and  uised  him,  as  he 
regarded  the  preservation  of  the  proleslanl  religion,  or  the  dignity  of  his 
own  crown,  to  punish  this  repeated  treason  with  rigour ;  and  if  be  could 
not  apprehend  fne  persons,  at  least  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  such  auda- 
cious rebels.  She  Weakened,  however,  the  force  of  these  requests,  by 
inlercedii^  at  the  same  time  in  behalf  of  Bothweli,  whcm,  accordiiK  to 
her  usual  policy,  in  nourishing  a  factious  spirit  among  (he  Scottish  nobles, 
she  had  taKen  under  her  protection.  James  absolutely  refused  to  listen  lo 
any  intercession  in  favour  of  one  who  had  so  often,  and  with  so  much 
ouirage,  insulted  both  his  government  and  bis  person.  With  regard  to  the 
popish  conspirators,  he  declared  his  resolution  (o  prosecute  them  with 
vigour;  but  (hat  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  do  so,  he  demanded  a 
small  sura  of  money  from  Elizabeth,  which  she,  distrustfially  perhaps  of 
the  manner  in  whict  he  might  apply  it,  showed  no  inclination  to  grant. 
The  zeal,  however,  and  importunity  of  his  own  subjects  obliged  him  (o 
call  a  parliament,  in  order  to  pass  an  act  of  attainder  against  (he  three 
earls.  But  before  it  met,  Ker  made  his  escape  out  of  prison,  and,  on  pre- 
tence that  legal  evidence  of  tbeir  guilt  could  not  be  produced,  nothing  was 
concluded  against  them.  The  king  himself  was  universally  suspected  of 
havii^  contrived  this  artifice,  on  purpose  to  etude  the  requests  of  the 

Sieen  of  England,  and  to  disappoint  the  wishes  of  his  own  people ;  and 
erefore,  in  order  lo  sooth  the  cletgy,  who  exclaimed  loudly  against  his 
conduct,  he  gave  way  to  the  passiie  of  an  act,  which  ordained  such  as 
obstinately  contemned  Ihe  censures  of  the  church  to  be  declared  outlaws.t 
While  the  terror  excited  by  the  popish  conspiracy  possessed  the  nation, 
the  court  had  been  divided  by  two  rival  factions,  wnich  contended  for  the 
chief  direction  of  affaiis.  At  (he  head  of  one  was  the  chancellor,  in  whom 
(he  kii^  reposed  entire  confidence.  For  that  very  reason,  perhaps,  he  had 
fallen  early  under  Ihe  queen's  displeasure.  The  duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl 
of  Alhol,  lord  Ochiltree,  and  all  the  name  of  Stewart,  espoused  her  (juar- 
ret,  and  widened  the  breach.  James,  Ibnd  no  less  of  domestic  tranquillity 
than  of  public  peace,  advised  his  favourite  lo  retire,  for  some  lime,  in 
hopes  that  the  queen's  resentment  would  subside.    But  as  he  stood  in 
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need,  in  tbe  present  juncture,  of  the  assislancfi  nf  rn  able  minister,  he  had 
recalled  him  to  court.  In  order  to  prevent  him  from  recovering  his  former 
power,  file  Stewarts  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  no  less  illegal  Iban  des 
perate.  Havitig  combined  with  Bothwell,  who  was  of  the  same  name, 
they  brought  him  back  secretly  into  Scotland  [July  34]  ;  and,  seizii^  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  introduced  him  into  the  royal  apartment  with  a 
numerous  train  of  armed  followers.  James,  though  deserted  by  all  his 
courtiers,  and  incapable  of  resistance,  discovered  more  indignation  than 
fear,  and,  reproachiig  them  for  their  treachery,  called  on  the  earl  to  finish 
his  Reasons  by  piercing  his  sovereign  to  I  he  heart.  But  Bothwell  fe!!  on 
his  knees,  and  implored  pardon.  The  king  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
refuse  his  demands.  A  few  days  after  he  signed  a  capitulation  with  this 
successful  traitor,  to  whom  he  was  reaJIy  a  prisoner,  whereby  he  bound 
himself  to  grant  him  a  remission  for  all  past  offences,  and  to  procure  the 
ratification  of  it  in  parliament :  and  in  the  mean  time  to  dismiss  the  chan- 
cellor, the  master  of  Glamis,  lord  Home,  and  sir  Geoige  Home,  from  his 
councils  and  presence.  Bothwell,  on  his  part,  consented  to  remove  from 
court,  though  he  left  there  as  many  of  his  associates  as  he  tUoLght  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  adverse  faction. 

But  it  was  now  no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  king  under  the  same  kind 
of  bondage  to  which  he  had  been  often  subject  during  his  minority.  He 
discovered  so  much  impatience  to  shake  on  his  fetters  (hat  those  who  had 
imposed  durst  not  continue  the  restraint.  They  permitted  him  to  call  a 
convention  of  the  nobles  at  Stirling,  and  torepah'  thither  himself  [Sept.  7] 
All  Bothweli's  enemies,  and  all  who  were  desirous  of  gaining;  the  Kit^s 
favour  by  appearing  to  be  so,  obeyed  the  summons.  They  pronounced  tne 
insult  offered  to  the  kill's  person  and  authorilv  (o  be  high  treason,  and 
declared  him  absolved  from  any  obligation  to  ooserre  conditions  estorted 
by  force,  and  which  violated  so  essentially  his  royal  prercgative.  James, 
however,  still  proffered  him  a  pardon,  provided  he  would  sue  for  it  as  an 
act  of  mercy,  and  promise  to  retire  out  of  the  kiigdom.  These  conditions 
Bothwell  rejected  with  disdain,  and,  betakiie  himself  oace  more  to  arms, 
attempted  to  surprise  the  kii^;  but  finding  him  on  his  guard,  fled  to  the 
borders.* 

The  king's  ardour  against  Bothwell,  compared  with  his  slow  and  evasive 
proceedings  against  the  popish  lords,  occasioned  a  general  disgust  amoi^ 
his  subjects :  and  was  imputed  either  to  an  excessive  attachment  to  the 


13  of  those  conspirators,  or  to  a  secret  partiality  towards  their  opin 

vhich  gave  rise  to  no  unreasonable  fears  [Sept.  261.    The  clergy,  as 

(he  immediate  guardians  of  the  protestant  religion,  (nought  themselves 


bound,  in  such  a  juncture,  to  take  extraordinary  steps  for  its  preservatit 
The  provincial  synod  of  Fife  happening  to  meet  at  that  time,  a  motion  was 
made  to  excommunicate  all  concerned  in  the  late  conspiracy,  as  obstinate 
and  irreclaimable  papists  j  and  though  none  of  the  ctmspirators  resided 
within  tiie  bounds  of  the  synod,  or  were  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  such 
was  the  zeai  of  the  members,  that,  overlooking  (his  irregularitv,  tbev  pro- 
nounced affainst  them  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  to  which  tfie  act 
of  last  pafliament  added  new  terrors.  Lest  this  should  be  imputed  to  a 
few  men,  and  accounted  (he  act  of  a  small  part  of  the  church,  deputies 
were  appointed  to  attend  (he  adjacent  synods,  and  to  desire  their  appro- 
bation and  concurrence. 

An  event  happened  a  few  weeks  after,  which  increased  the  people's 
suspicions  of  the  king.  As  he  was  marching  on  an  expedition  against  the 
borderers  [Oct.  17],  the  three  popish  earls,  coming  suddenly  into  his  pre- 
sence, offered  to  submit  themselves  to  a  legal  trial ;  and  James,  without 
committing  them  to  custody,  appointed  a  day  for  that  purpose     They 
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prepared  to  appear  with  a  fomiidable  Irain  of  iheir  friends  and  vassals. 
But  in  the  meaiilime  Ihe  clergy,  together  with  many  peers  and  barons, 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  re uionslra ted  against  the  king's  exlreme  indulgence 
with  great  boldness,  and  demanded  of  Sini,  according  to  the  regular  course 
of  justice,  to  commit  to  sure  custody  persons  chaiged  with  the  highest 
acts  of  treason,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  a  legal  Irial  until  they  were 
absolved  from  the  censuies  of  the  church ;  and  to  call  a  convention  of 
estates,  to  deliberate  concerning'  the  method  of  proceeding  against  them. 
At  tlie  same  time  they  offered  to  accompany  him  in  arras  tc  the  place  of 
trial,  lest  such  audacious  and  powerful  criminals  should  overawe  justice, 
and  dictate  to  the  fudges,  to  whom  they  pretended  to  submil.  James, 
though  extremely  offended,  both  with  the  irregularity  of  Iheir  proceedings, 
and  the  presumption  of  their  demands,  found  it  expedient  to  put  olf  ine 
day  of  trial,  and  to  call  a  convention  of  estates,  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears 
and,  jealousies  of  the  people.  By  being  humoured  in  this  point,  their  sus- 
IJicions  began  gradually  to  abate,  and  the  chancellor  managed  the  conven- 
tion so  artfully  that  he  himself,  together  with  a  few  other  members,  were 
empowered  to  pronounce  a  final  sentence  upon  the  conspirators  [Nov,  26], 
After  much  deliberation  they  ordained,  that  Ihe  three  earls  and  their  asso- 
ciates should  be  exempted  from  all  further  inquiry  or  prosecution,  on 
account  of  their  correspondejice  with  Spain  :  that,  before  the  firet  day  of 
February,  they  should  either  submil  (o  the  church,  and  publicly  renounce 
the  errors  of  popery,  or  remove  out  of  the  kii^dom ;  ihat,  before  tlie  first 
of  January,  they  should  declare  which  of  these  alternatives  they  would 
embrace  ;  that  Ihey  should  find  surety  for  Iheir  peaceable  demeaiwur  for 
the  future ;  and  that  if  they  failed  to  sonify  their  choice  in  due  time,  they 
should  lose  the  benefit  of  this  act  of  aSotition,  and  remain  exposed  lo  all 
the  pains  of  law.* 

1594.]  By  this  lenity  towards  the  conspirators,  James  incurred  much 
reproach,  and  gained  no  advanfase,  Devoled  to  the  popish  superstition, 
submissive  to  all  the  dictates  of  their  priests,  and  buoyed  up  with  hopes 
and  promises  of  foreign  aid,  the  three  earls  refused  to  accept  of  the  con- 
ditions, and  continued  their  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
Spain.  A  convention  of  estates  [Jan.  18]  pronounced  Ihem  to  have  for- 
"  '    1  the  benefit  of  the  articles  which  were  offered;  and  Ihe  king  re- 


quired them,  by  proclamation,  to  surrender  ihemselves  (o  justice.  The 
presence  of  the  English  ambassador  contributed,  perhaps,  to  the  vigour  of 
these  proceedings.  Elizabeth,  ever  atlerilive  lo  James  s  motions,  and  im- 
puting bis  reluctance  to  punish  the  popish  lords  to  a  secret  approbation  of 
their  designs,  had  sent  lord  Zouche  to  represent,  mice  more,  the  dan^-er  lo 
which  he  exposed  himself  by  this  false  moderation ;  and  to  require  nim  to 
exercise  that  rigour  which  their  crinies,  as  well  as  the  posture  of  affairs, 
rendered  necessary.  Though  the  steps  now  taken  by  the  king  silenced 
all  complaints  on  that  head,  yet  Zouche,  forgetful  of  bis  character  as  an 
ambassador,  entered  into  private  negotiations  with  such  of  (he  Scottish 
nobles  as  disapproved  of  tlie  king's  measures,  and  held  almost  an  open 
correspondence  with  Bolhwell,  who,  according  (o  the  usual  artifice  of 
malecontenls,  pretended  much  solicitude  for  reforming  Ihe  disorders  of  the 
commonwealth ;  and  covered  his  own  ambition  with  the  specious  veil  of 
zeal  against  those  counsellors  who  restrained  the  kirg  from  pursuing  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  protestant  failh,  Zouche  encouraged  him,  in  the 
name  of  his  mistress,  to  take  arms  against  his  sovereign. 

Meanwhile,  Ihe  king  and  Ihe  clergy  were  filled,  with  mutual  distrust  of 
each  ctVier,  They  were  jealous, perhaps,  to  excess,  that  James's  affections 
leaned  too  much  towards  the  popish  faction.  He  suspected  them,  without 
good  reason,  of  prompting  Bothwell  to  rebellion,  and  even  of  supplying 
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llim  with  money  for  that  pui-pose.  Little  insti^'atioii,  indRed,  was  wanting 
to  rouse  such  a  turbulent  spirit  as  Botbwell's  fo  any  daring  enterprise. 
He  appeared  suddenly  wiflim  a  mile  of  EdiDbuigh,  at  the  nead  o(  four 
hundred  horse.  The  pretences  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  justify  this 
insurrection,  were  extremely  popular ;  zeal  for  religion,  enmity  to  popery, 
concern  for  the  king's  honour,  and  I'or  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  James 
was  totally  unprovided  for  his  own  defence  ;  he  had  no  infantry,  and  vfas 
accompanied  only  with  a  few  horsemen  of  lord  Home's  train.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, he  implored  the  aid  of  the  citizens  of  Edlnbutgh  ;  and  in  order 
to  encourage  them  to  act  with  zeal,  he  promised  to  proceed  ag;ainst  the 
popish  lords  with  the  utmost  ri^urand  law.  Animated  by  their  ministers, 
the  citizens  ran  cheerfully  to  their  arms,  and  advanced,  with  Che  king  at 
their  head,  against  Bothwell ;  but  he,  nolwilhstandingj  his  success  in  putting 
to  flight  lord  Home,  who  had  rashly  chaiged  him  with  a  far  inferior  num- 
ber of  cavalry,  retired  to  Dalkeith  without  daring  to  attack  the  kit^.  His 
followers  abandoned  him  soon  ailer,  and,  discouraged  by  so  many  sue 
cessive  disappointments,  could  never  afterwards  be  brought  to  venture 
into  the  field.  He  betook  himself  to  his  usual  lurking  places  in  the  Dorth 
of  England ;  but  Elizabeth,  in  compliance  with  the  king's  remonstrances, 
obliged  him  to  quit  his  retreat.* 

No  sooner  was  the  kii^  delivered  from  one  danger,  than  he  was  called 
to  attend  to  another.  The  popish  lords,  in  consequence  of  their  negotia- 
tions with  Spain  (April  3]  received,  in  tlie  spring,  a  supply  of  money  from 
Philip.  What  bold  designs  Ibis  might  inspire  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
conjecture.  From  men  under  the  dominion  of  bigotry,  and  whom  in- 
dulgence could  not  reclaim,  the  most  desperate  actions  were  to  be  dreaded. 
The  assembly  of  the  church  immediately  took  the  alarm  ;  remonstrated 
against  them  with  more  bitterness  than  ever ;  and  unanimously  ratified  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  by  the  synod  of  Fife.  James 
himself,  provoked  by  their  obstinacy  and  ingratitude,  and  afraid  that  hia 
long  forbearance  would  not  only  be  generally  displeasing  to  his  own  sub- 
jects, but  ^Ive  rise  to  unfavourable  Suspicions  among  the  English,  exerted 
niraself  with  unusual  vigour.  He  called  a  parliament  [June  El] ;  laid 
before  it  all  the  circumstances  and  aggravations  of  the  conspiracy;  and 
though  there  were  but  few  members  present,  and  several  of  these  con- 
nected with  the  conspirators  by  blood  or  friendship,  he  prevailed  on  them, 
by  his  influence  and  importunitv  to  pronounce  the  most  rigorous  sentence 
which  the  law  can  inflict,  lliey  were  declared  to  be  guilty  of  higb 
treason,  and  their  estates  and  honours  forfeited.  At  the  same  time,  statutes 
more  severe  than  ever  were  enacted  against  the  professors  of  the  popi^ 
religion. 

How  to  pul  this  sentence  in  execution  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
Three  powerful  barons,  cantoned  in  a  part  of  the  country  ofoifficult  access, 
surrounded  with  numerous  vassals,  and  supported  by  aid  from  a  foreign 
prince,  were  more  than  an  overmatch  for  a  Scottish  monarch.  No  entreaty 
couid  prevail  on  Elizabeth  to  advance  the  money  necessary  for  defrajii^ 
the  expenses  of  an  expedition  against  them.  To  atfack  them  in  person, 
with  his  own  forces  alone,  might  have  exposed  James  both  to  di^race  and 
to  danger.  He  had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  which  remained  iiisucb 
a  situation,  for  aiding  the  impotence  of  sovere^  authority;  he  delegated 
his  authority  to  the  carl  of  Argyll  and  lord  Forbes,  the  leaders  of  fwc 


Bothwell,  notwithstanding  all  his  high  pretensions  of  zeal  for  the  proteslant 
religion,  having  now  entered  into  a  close  confederacy  with  them,  the  danger 
became  every  day  more  uigent.    Aigyll,  solicited  "by  the  kii^,  and  roused 
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by  the  clergy,  took  the  field  at  the  heacl  of  seveo  thousand  men.  Huntly 
and  Errol  met  him  at  GlenUvat,  with  an  army  lat  inferior  in  number,  but 
composed  chiefly  of  gentlemen  of  the  low  countries,  mounted  od  hotse- 
hacK,  and  who  brought  along  with  them  a  train  of  fieldpieces.  Tbey  en- 
countered each  other  [Oct.  3]  with  all  the  fuiy  which  hereditary  enmity 
and  ancient  rivalship  add  to  undisciplined  courage.  [1S95,]  But  the 
H%hlanders,  disconcerted  by  the  first  dischaige  of  Ihe  cannon,  to  which 
tbey  were  little  accustomed,  and  unable  to  resist  the  imptession  of  cavalry, 
were  soon  put  to  flight ;  and  Ai^yll,  a  gallant  youi^  man  of  eighteen,  was 
carried  by  his  friends  out  of  the  iield,  weeping  with  indignation  at  their 
di^race,  and  calling  on  them  lo  stand,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  defeat,  James,  though  obliged  to  pawn 
his  jewels  in  order  to  raise  money ,t  assembled  a  small  body  of  troops,  and 
■marched  towards  the  north.  He  was  joined  by  the  Irvines,  Keiths,  Leslys, 
Forbesea,  and  other  clans  at  enmity  with  Huntly  and  Errol,  who  havrng 
■lost  several  of  their  principal  followers  at  Glenlivat,  and  others  refusing  to 
bear  arms  against  the  king  in  person,  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains. James  wasted  their  lands ;  put  garrisons  in  some  of  their  castles ; 
burned  others ;  and  left  the  duke  of  Lennojt  as  his  lieutenant  in  that  part 
«f  the  kingdom,  with  a  body  of  men  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  gatner- 
■jng  lo  any  head  (here,  or  from  infesting  the  low  counfiy.  Reduced  at  last 
to  extreme  distress  by  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  desertion  of  their 
followers,  they  obtained  the  kill's  permission  lo  go  heyond  seas,  and  gave 
^security  that  they  should  neither  return  without  his  license,  Dor  engage  in 
any  new  intrigues  against  the  protestant  religion,  or  the  peace  of  the 
kiiffi^dom.l 

By  their  esile,  tranquillity  was  re-established  in  the  north  of  Scotland ; 
■and  the  firmness  and  vigour  which  James  had  displayed,  in  his  last  pro- 
ceedings against  them,  regained  him,  in  a  great  degree,  the  confidence  of 
his  protestant  subjects.  But  he  sunk  in  the  same  proporiion,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  in  the  esteem  of  the  Roman  catholics.  They  had  asserted 
ibis  mother's  right  to  the  crown  of  Ei^land  with  so  much  warmth,  (hat  they 
'Could  not,  with  any  decency,  reject  his ;  and  the  indulgence  with  which  he 
affected  to  treat  the  professors  of  the  popish  rel%ion,  inspired  them  with 
■such  hopes,  that  they  viewed  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  no  undesirable 
event.  But  the  rigour  with  which  Ihe  king  had  lately  pursued  the  conspi- 
Ta(ois,  and  the  severe  statutes  against  popery  to  which  he  bad  given  his 
■consent,  convinced  Ihem  now  that  these  hopes  were  visionaiy ;  and  Ihey 
began  to  look  about  in  quest  of  some  new  successor,  whose  rights  they 
might  oppose  to  his.  The  papists  who  resided  in  Et^Iand  turned  iheir 
eyes  towards  (he  earl  of  Esses,  whose  generous  mind,  though  firmly  esta 
wished  in  the  protestant  faith,  abhon'ed  the  severities  inflicted  in  that  age 
on  account  of  religious  opinions.  Those  of  the  same  sect  who  were  in 
exile,  formed  a  bolder  scheme,  and  one  more  suitable  to  their  situation. 
They  advanced  the  claim  of  the  infanta  of  Spain  ;  and  Parsons  the  Jesuit 
pubushed  a  book,  in  which,  by  false  quotations  from  history,  by  fabulous 
genealogies,  and  absurd  aiguments,  intermingled  with  bitter  invectives 
■against  the  king  of  Scots,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  the  infanta's  iille  to  the 
■English  crown  to  be  preferable  to  his.  Philip,  though  involved  already  in 
a  war  both  with  France  and  England,  and  scarce  able  to  defend  the 
remains  of  the  Bui^undian  provinces  against  the  Dutch  commonwealth, 
«^erly  grasped  at  this  airy  prcgect.  The  dread  of  a  Spanish  pretendei 
to  the  crown,  and  the  opposition  which  the  papists  began  lo  form  against 
the  king's  succession,  contributed  not  a  little  to  remove  the  prejudices  of 
the  protestants,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  event. 
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Bothwell,  whose  name  has  been  so  often  mentioned  as  the  distnrher  of 
Ihe  king's  tranquillity,  and  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  was  now  in  a 
wretched  condition.  Abandoned  by  the  queen  of  England  on  account  of 
his  confederacy  with  the  popish  lords ;  excommunicated  by  the  church  for 
the  same  reason ;  and  deserted,  in  his  distress,  by  his  own  followers ;  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  to  France,  and  thence  (o  Spain  and  Italy, 
where,  after  renouncing  the  protestant  failh,  he  led  many  years  an  obscure 
and  indigent  life,  remarkable  only  for  a  low  and  infamous  debauchery. 
The  king,  thoi^h  extremely  ready  to  sacrifice  (he  stroiKesI  resentment  to 
the  slightest  acknowledgments,  could  never  be  softenedl)y  his  submission, 
nor  be  induced  to  listen  to  any  intercession  in  his  behalf.* 

This  year  (be  kiiM  lost  chancellor  Maitland,  an  able  minister,  on  whom 
ho  had  fong  devolved  the  whole  weight  of  public  affairs.  As  James  loved 
him  while  alive,  he  wrote,  in  honour  of  liis  memory,  a  copy  of  verses, 
which,  when  compared  witfa  the  compositions  of  that  age,  are  far  from 
being  ineleganf.t 

Soon  after  his  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  administra- 
tion. At  that  time,  the  annual  chajges  of  government  far  exceeded  the 
kill's  revenues.  The  queen  was  fond  of  expensive  amusements.  James 
himself  was  a  stranger  to  economy.  It  became  necessary,  for  all  these 
reasons,  to  levy  the  public  revenues  with  greater  order  and  t^ur,  and  to 
husband  them  with  more  care.  This  important  trust  was  committed  to 
eight  gentlemen  of  the  lawj  who,  from  their  number,  were  called  Ocia^ 
viatu.  The  powers  vested  in  them  were  ample,  and  almost  unlimited. 
The  kiiK:  bound  himself  neither  to  add  to  their  number,  nor  to  supply  any 
vacancy  that  might  happen  without  their  consent :  and,  knowing  the  facility 
of  his  own  temper,  agreed  that  no  alienation  of  his  revenue,  no  grant  of  a 
pension,  or  order  on  ifie  treasury,  should  be  held  valid,  unless  it  was  ratified 
by  Uie  subscription  of  five  of  the  commissioneis  :  all  their  acts  and  deci- 
sions were  declared  to  be  of  equal  foree  with  the  sentence  of  judges  m 
civil  courts  ;  and  in  consequence  of  them,  and  without  any  oth-ij  warrant, 
any  person  might  be  arrested,  or  then:  goods  seized.  Such  extensive  juris- 
diction, tc^etber  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  public  money,  drew  the 
whole  executive  part  of  government  into  their  hands.  United  among  them- 
selves, they  gradually  undermined  Ihe  rest  of  the  king's  minister,  and 
seized  on  every  lucrative  or  honourable  ofSce.  The  ancient  servants  of 
the  crown  repined  at  being  obliged  to  quit  their  stations  to  new  men.  [1596.] 
The  favourites  and  young  courtiers  murmured  at  seeing  the  ki[^  s  libe- 
rality stinted  by  their  prescriptions.  And  the  clei^  exclaimed  against 
some  of  them  as  known  apostates  to  popeiy,  and  suspected  others  of 
secretly  favouring  it.  They  retained  tneir  power,  however,  notwith- 
standing this  general  combination  against  them ;  and  they  owed  it  entirely 
to  the  order  and  economy  which  they  introduced  into  the  administration  of 
the  finances,  by  which  the  necessary  expenses  of  government  were  more 
easily  defrayed  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  king's  reign. § 

The  rumour  of  vast  preparations  which  Philip  was  said  to  be  canyii^  on 
at  this  time,  filled  both  England  and  Scotland  with  the  dread  of  a  new  inva- 
sion. James  look  proper  measures  for  the  defence  of  his  kiigdom.  But 
these  did  not  satisfy  the  zeal  of  the  ciei^,  whose  suspicions  of  the  king's 
sincerity  began  to  revive  ;  and  as  he  bad  permitted  the  wives  of  the  banish- 
ed peers  to  levy  the  rents  of  their  estates,  and  to  live  in  their  houses,  they 
chai^d  him  with  rendering  the  act  of  forfeiture  ineffectual,  by  supporting 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  protestant  faith.  The  assembly  of  ihe  churcn 
[March  24]  took  under  consideration  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  having 
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^ppoiined  a  day  of  public  fasting:,  they  solemnly  renewed  the  covenant  by 
tvhicb  the  nation  waatoundfo  adhere  to  the  protestant  faith,  and  to  defend 
it  against  all  a^ressors.  A  committee,  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  der- 
-yraen,  and  of  many  harons  and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  wailed  on  the 
.  iiffi;,  and  laid  before  him  a  plan  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 

E reservation  of  religion.  They  ui^ed  him  lo  appropriate  the  estates  of  the 
anished  lords  as  aTund  for  the  maintenance  of  soldiers;  to  fake  the  strict- 
est precautions  for  preventing  the  return  of  such  turbulent  subjects  into  the 
country ;  and  to  pursue  all  who  were  suspected  of  being  tlieir  adherents 
with  tne  utmost  r^our. 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  king's  schemes,  or  more  disa- 
greeable to  his  inclination,  than  these  propositions.  Averse,  through  his 
wbolelife,toany  course  where  he  expected  opposition  or  danger ;  and  fond 
of  attaining  bis  ends  with  the  character  of  moderation,  and  by  the  arts  of 
policy,  he  observed  with  concern  the  prejudices  gainst  hihi  which  wtra 
growing  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  resolved  to  make  some  atonement 
for  that  part  of  bis  conduct  which  had  drawn  upon  him  their  indignation. 
Elizabeth  was  now  well  advanced  in  years ;  her  life  had  lately  been  in 
dai^r;  if  any  popish  competitorshouldariselodispulehisright  of  succes- 
sion, a  faction  so  powerful  as  that  of  the  banished  lords  mightlie  extremely 
formidable ;  and  any  division  among  his  own  subjects  mi^t  prove  fatal  at 
a  juncture  which  would  require  their  united  and  most  vigorous  eftbrls. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  additional  severities  which  the  assembly  proposed, 
James  had  thoughts  of  mitigating  the  punishment  which  they  already  suf- 
fered. And  as  they  were  surrounded  during  their  residence  in  foreign 
parts,  by  Philip's  emissaries ;  as  resentment  might  dispose  them  to  listen 
more  favourably  than  everfo  their  suggestions  ;  as  despair  might  drive  them 
to  still  more  atrocious  actions ;  he  resolved  to  recall  Ihem,  under  certain 
conditions,  into  their  native  countiy.  Encouraged  by  these  sentiments  of 
the  king  in  tbeir  fevour,of  which  they  did  not  want  intelligence,  and  wearied 
already  of  the  dependent  and  anxious  life  of  exiles,  they  ventured  to  rellirn 
secret^  into  Scotland.  Soon  after,  they  presented  a  petition  to  tlie  king, 
beg^'i^  bis  permission  to  reside  at  their  own  houses,  and  offerii^  lo  give 
security  for  their  peaceable  and  dutiful  behaviour.  James  called  a  con- 
vention of  estates  to  deliberate  on  a  matter  of  such  importance,  and  by  their 
advice  he  granted  the  petition. 

The  membere  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  last  general  assembly,  as 
soon  as  they  were  informed  of  this,  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  with  all  the 
precipitancy  of  fear  and  of  zeal,  took  such  resolutions  as  they  thought 
necessary  lor  the  safety  of  the  kii^dom.  They  wrote  cii-cular  letters  to 
all  the  presbyteries  in  Scotland;  tliey  warned  them  of  the  approachii^ 
danger ;  they  exhorted  them  to  stir  up  their  peojile  to  the  defence  of  their 
just  rights ;  they  commanded  them  to  publish  in  all  their  pulpits  the  act 
enconimimicating  the  P<yish  lords ;  and  enjoined  them  lo  lay  ail  those 
who  were  suspected  of  tavouring  popery  under  ihe  same  censure  by  a 
summary  sentence,  and  without  observing  the  usual  formalities  of  trial. 
As  the  danger  seemed  too  pressing  to  wait  for  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
judicatories  of  the  church,  they  made  choice  of  the  most  eminent  clei^y- 
men  in  different  comers  of  the  kingdom,  appointed  them  to  reside  con- 
stantly at  Edinbui^,  and  to  meet  every  day  with  the  ministers  of  that  city, 
under  the  name  of  the  ■Sanrfine-  Council  of  the  Omrch,  and  vested  in  this 
liody  the  supreme  authority,  by  enjoining  it,  in  imitation  of  Ihe  ancient 
Roman  form,  to  take  care  that  the  church  should  receive  no  detriment. 

Tliese  proceedings,  no  less  unconstitulipnal  than  unprecedented,  were 
manifest  encroachments  on  the  royal  prerogative,  and  bold  steps  towards 
open  rebellion.  The  king's  conduct,  however,,  justified  in  some  degree 
such  excesses.  His  lenity  towards  the  papists,  so  repugnant  lo  the  princi- 
ples of  that  i^ ;  his  pardoning  the  conspirators,  not ivitlis landing  repeated 
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promises  to  the  contraty;  the  lespect  he  paid  to  lady  Huntly,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Romish  religion  no  less  than  her  husband ;  his  committing 
the  care  of  his  daugbtei,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  to  lady  Livingston,  who 
was  infected  with  the  same  superstition;  the  contempt  with  which  he 
talked  on  all  occasions,  both  of  the  character  of  ministers,  and  of  their 
function,  were  circumstances  which  might  have  filled  minds,  not  prone  by 
nature  lo  jealousy,  with  some  suspicions ;  and  might  have  pi«cipitated 
into  rash  counsels  those  who  were  iar  removed  from  intemperate  zeal. 
But,  however  powerful  the  motives  might  he  which  influenced  the  clei^, 
or  however  laudable  the  end  they  had  in  view,  they  conducted  their  mea- 
sures with  no  address,  and  even  with  little  prudence.  James  discovered 
a  strong  inclination  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  uie  church,  and,  je^ous  as  he 
was  oihis  pretc^ative,  would  willingly  have  made  many  concessions  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  By  his  command,  some  of  the  privy  counsellors  had 
an  interview  with  the  more  moderate  among  the  cleigy,  and  inquired  whe- 
ther Huntly  and  his  associates  might  not,  upon  makii^  proper  acknowledg- 
ments, be  again  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  clmrcn,  and  be  exempted 
from  any  further  punishments  on  account  of  their  past  apostacy  and  trea- 
sons. They  replied,  that  though  the  gate  of  mercy  stood  always  open  for 
those  who  repented  and  returned,  yet  as  these  noblemen  had  been  guilty  of 
idolatry,  a  crime  deservit^  death  both  by  the  law  of  God  and  of  man,  the 
civil  magistrate  cotild  not  legally  grant  them  a  pardon ;  and  even  though 
tiie  church  should  absolve  them,  it  was  his  duty  to  inflict  punishment  upon 
(hem.  This  inflexibility  io  those  who  were  reckoned  the  most  compliant 
of  the  order  tilled  the  king  with  indignation,  which  the  imprudence  and 
obstinacy  of  a  private  cleigyman  heightened  info  rage. 

Mr.  David  Black,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  discoursing  in  one  of  hi( 
sermcms,  according  to  custom,  concerning  the  state  of  the  nation,  affirmed 
that  the  kir^  had  permitted  the  popish  lords  fo  return  into  Scotland,  and 
by  that  action  had  discovered  the  treachery  of  his  own  heart ;  that  all 
Kings  were  the  devil's  children ;  that  Satan  had  now  the  guidance  of  the 
court ;  tliat  the  queen  of  England  was  an  atheist ;  that  the  judges  were 
miscreants  and  bribers ;  the  nobility  godless  and  degenerate  ;  the  privy 
counsellors  cormorants  and  men  of  no  religion ;  and  in  his  prayer  for  (he 
queen  he  used  these  words.  We  must  pray  for  her  for  fashion  sake,  but  we 
have  no  cause;  she  will  never  do  us  good,  James  commanded  him  to  be 
summoned  belore  the  ptivy  council  [Nov.  10],  to  answer  for  such  seditious 
espressions ;  and  the  cleigy,  instead  of  abandonii^  him  to  the  punishment 
which  such  a  petulant  and  criminal  attack  upon  his  superiors  deserved, 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  espouse  his  cause,  as  if  it  had  been  the  common 
one  of  the  whole  order.  The  controversy  concerning  the  immunities  of 
the  pulpit,  and  the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  testify  against  vices  of  every 
kind,  wliich  had  been  sfiitated  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  e^hty- 
four,  was  now  revived.  It  was  pretended  that,  with  regard  to  Iheir  sacred 
function,  ministers  were  subject  lo  the  church  alone ;  thai  it  belonged  only 
to  their  ecciesiasiical  superiors  to  jui^e  of  the  tnilli  or  falsehood  of  doc- 
trines delivered  in  the  pulpit ;  that  if,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  the 
king  usurped  this  jurisdiction,  the  church  would,  from  that  moment,  sink 
under  servitude  to  the  civil  magistrate  ;  that,  instead  of  reproving  vice 
with  that  honest  boldness  which  bad  often  been  of  advantage  fo  individuals, 
and  salutary  lo  the  kingdom,  the  cleigy  would  learn  to  flatter  the  passions 
of  the  prince,  and  to  connive  at  the  vices  of  others ;  that  the  king  s  eager- 
ness to  punish  the  indiscretion  of  a  Protestant  minister,  while  he  was  so 
ready  to  pardon  the  crimes  of  popish  conspirators,  called  on  tbera  to  stand 
upon  their  guard,  and  that  now  was  the  time  lo  contend  for  their  privileges, 
and  to  prevent  any  encroachment  on  those  rights,  of  which  Ihecliurchhad, 
been  in  possession  ever  since  the  reformation.  Influenced  by  these  consi- 
derations, the  council  of  the  church  enjoined  Blacic  to  decline  the  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  the  pnvy  council.  Proud  of  such  an  opportunity  to  display  hw 
zeal,  he  presented  a  paper  to  that  purpose,  and  with  the  utmost  firmness 
refused  to  plead,  or  to  answer  the  questions  which  were  put  to  hini.  In 
order  to  add  greater  weight  to  these  proceeding's,  the  council  of  the  church 
transmitted  the  declinature  to  all  the  presb^lenes  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  enjoined  eveir  minister  to  suhscrSje  it  in  testimony  of  his  approbation. 
James  defended  his  rights  with  no  less  vigour  than  Ihey  were  attacked. 
Sensible  of  the  contempt  under  which  his  authority  must  fail,  if  the  clei^y 
should  he  permitted  publicly,  and  with  impunity,  to  calumniate  his  minis- 
ters, and  even  to  censure  himself ;  andknowing,  by  former  examples,  what 
unequal  reparation  for  such  offencea,bemight  expect  from  the  judicatories 
of  the  church,  he  urged  on  the  inquiry  into  BlacVa  conduct,  and  issued  a 

Jiroclamation,  commanding  the  memoers  of  the  council  of  the  church  (o 
eave  Edinburgh,  and  to  return  to  their  own  parishes.  Black,  instead  of 
submitting,  renewed  hia  declinature;  and  the  members  of  the  council,  in 
defiance  of  the  proclamation,  declared  that  as  they  met  by  the  authority 
of  the  church,  obedience  to  it  was  a  duly  still  more  sacred  than  that  which 
they  owed  to  the  king  himself.  The  privy  council,  notwithstanding  Black's 
refusing  to  plead,  proceeded  in  the  trial :  and,  after  a  solemn  inquiry,  pro- 
nounced him  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  be  had  been  accused ;  but 
referred  it  to  the  king  to  appoint  what  punishment  he  should  suffer. 

Meanwhile,  many  endeavours  were  used  to  bring  matters  to  accommo- 
dation. Almost  every  day  produced  some  new  scSeme  of  reconcilement ; 
but,  through  the  king's  fickleness,  the  obstinacy  of  the  clergy,  or  the  intrigues 
of  the  courtiers,  they  all  proved  ineffectual.  Both  parties  appealed  to  the 
people,  and  by  reciprocal  and  exaggerated  accusations  endeavoured  to 
render  each  other  odious.  Insolence,  sedition,  treason,  were  the  crimes 
with  which  James  charged  the  clergy:  while  they  made  the  pulpits 
resound  with  complaints  of  his  excessive  lenity  towards  papists,  and  of  the 
no  less  excessive  rfeour  with  which  he  oppressed  the  established  church. 
Exasperated  by  their  bold  invectives,  he,  at  last,  sentenced  Black  to  retire 
beyond  the  river  Spey,  and  to  reside  there  during  his  pleasure ;  and  once 
more  commanding  the  members  of  the  standing  council  to  depart  from 
Edinburgh,  he  required  all  the  minisleis  in  the  kingdom  to  subscribe  a 
bond,  obliging  themselves  to  submit,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  subjects, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  in  matters  of  a  civil  nature. 

This  decisive  measure  excited  all  the  violent  passions  which  possess 
disappointed  factions ;  and  deeds  no  less  violent  immediately  followed. 
These  must  be  imputed  in  part  to  the  artifices  of  some  courtiers  who 
expected  to  reap  advantage  from  the  calamities  of  their  country,  or  who 
hoped  to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  Octavians,  by  ergaging  them  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  church.  On  one  hand,  they  informed  the  king  that  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  under  arms  every  night,  and  had  planted  a 
stroi^  guard  round  the  houses  of  their  ministers.  James,  in  order  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  imaginary  insult  on  his  government,  issued  a  proclamation, 
commanding  twenty-four  of  the  principal  citizens  to  leave  the  town  within 
six  hoiu«.  On  the  other  hand,  they  wrote  to  the  ministers,  advising  them 
to  look  to  their  own  safety,  as  Huntly  had  been  secretJy  admitted  to  an 
interview  with  the  king,  and  had  been  the  author  of  the  severe  proclama- 
tion against  the  citizens  of  Edinbuigh.*  They  doubted  no  more  of  the 
truth  of  this  intelligence,  than  the  king^had  done  of  that  which  he  received, 
and  fell  as  blindly  into  the  snare.  The  letter  came  to  their  hands  just  as 
one  of  their  number  was  going  to  mount  the  pulpit.    They  resolved  that 

*  Tbui^li  mat)  eta  were  Industtlously  aggravated  by  permnff  who  wished  bglhpartira  to  puraua 
ters  were  BLippiQed  to  bn  m  danger,  Eomenf  the  EDore  zealnus  clliuens  hod  determiiLcd  to  defend 
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he  should  acquaint  die  people  of  their  clanger  [Dec,  17]  :  and  he  paiated 
>t  with  all  Ihe  strong  colours  which  men  naturally  employ  in  describiuff 
any  dreadful  and  instant  calamity.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  he  desirea 
the  nobles  and  gentlemen  to  assemble  in  Ihe  Liide  Church.  The  whole 
multitude,  tercificd  at  what  they  had  beard,  ci-owded  thither ;  they  promised 
and  vowed  to  stand  by  the  clei^;  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  Uie  liing, 
craving-  the  redress  ofthose  grievances  of  which  the  church  complained, 
and  beseeching  hira  to  deliver  them  from  all  future  apprehensions  of  dan- 
ger, by  removing'  such  of  his  counsellors  as  were  known  to  be  enemies  of 
the  protestant  religion.  Two  peers,  two  gentlemen,  two  but^sses,  and 
two  niinbters,  were  appointed  to  present  it.  The  kiig  happened  to  be 
in  the  great  hall  of  (he  Tolbooth,  where  the  court  of  session  was  sittit^. 
The  manner  in  which  the  petition  was  delivered,  as  well  as  its  contents, 
offended  him.  He  gave  a  haughtj  reply ;  the  petitioners  insisted  with 
warmth ;  and  a  promiscuous  multitude  pressing  into  the  room,  James 
retired  abruptly  into  another  apartment,  and  commanded  the  gates  to  be 
shut  behind  bim.  The  deputies  returned  to  the  multitude,  who  were  still 
assembled,  and  to  whom  a  minister  had  been  reading,  in  their  absence,  the 
story  of  Haman.  When  they  reported  that  the  Iting  had  refused  to  listen 
to  their  petitions,  the  church  was  filled  in  a  moment  with  noise,  Ihreaten- 
ings,  execrations,  and  all  the  outrage  and  confusion  of  a  popular  tumult. 
Some  called  for  their  arms,  some  to  brii^  out  the  wicked  Hainan ;  others 
cried  the  '  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ;'  and  rushing  out  with 
the  most  furious  impetuo.sity,  surrounded  the  Tolboolb,  threateoir^  the  king 
himself,  and  demanding  some  of  his  counsellors  whom  the^  named,  that 
they  might  tear  them  in  pieces.  The  magistrates  of  the  city,  partly  by 
autbority,  partly  by  force,  endeavoured  to  quell  the  tumult ;  tbe  "king 
attempted  to  sooth  the  malecontents,  by  promising  to  receive  their  peti- 
tions, when  presented  in  a  regular  manner ;  the  ministers,  sensible  of  their 
own  rashness  in  kindling  such  a  flame,  seconded  both  ;  and  the  rage  of  Ihe 
populace  subsiding  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen,  they  all  dispersed,  and 
the  king;  returned  to  the  palace  ;  happy  in  having  escaped  from  an  insuri-ec- 
tion,  which,  through  Ihe  instantaneous  and  unconcerted  effect  of  popular  fuij 
bad  exposed  his  me  to  imminent  danger,  and  was  considered  by  him  as  an 
unpardonable  affront  to  his  authority,* 

As  soon  as  he  retired,  the  leaders  of  the  malecontents  assembled,  in  order 
to  prepare  their  petition.  The  punishment  of  the  popish  lords ;  the 
removal  of  those  counsellors  who  were  suspected  of  favouni^  their  persons 
or  opinions  ;  the  repeal  of  all  the  late  acts  of  council,  subversive  of  the 
aothoiily  of  the  church ;  together  with  an  act  approving  tbe  proceedings 
of  the  standing  council,  were  the  chief  of  their  demands.  But  the  kir^s 
indignation  was  still  so  high,  that  the  deputies,  chosen  for  this  purfiose,^ 
durst  not  venture  that  ni^t  to  present  requests  which  could  not  tail  of 
kindling  his  rage  anew.  Before  next  morning,  James,  with  all  his  attend- 
ants, withdrew  to  Linlithgow  :  the  session,  and  othercourls  of  justice,  were 
required  to  leave  a  city  where  it  was  no  longer  consistent  either  with  their 
safety  or  their  dignity  to  remain ;  and  the  noblemen  and  barons  were 
commanded  to  return  to  their  own  houses,  and  not  to  reassemble  without 
the  king's  permission.  The  vigour  with  which  the  king  acted  struck  a 
damp  upon  the  spirits  of  his  adversaries.  The  citizens,  sensible  bow  much 
tiiey  would  suffer  by  his  absence,  and  the  removal  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
repented  already  of  their  conduct.  The  ministers  alone  resolved  to  main- 
fam  the  contest.  They  endeavoured  lo  prevent  the  nobles  from  dispersirg ; 
they  inflamed  the  people  bj^  violent  invectives  against  the  king  ;  they 
laboured  to  procure  subscriptions  to  an  association  tor  Iheirmutual  defence, 
and,  conscious  what  lustre  and  power  the  junction  of  some  of  the  greater 
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nobles  would  add  lo  their  cause,  the  ministers  of  Edinbuigh  wrote  to  lord 
Hamilton,  that  the  people,  moved  by  the  word  of  God,  and  provoked  by 
the  injuries  offered  to  the  church,  had  taken  arms ;  that  many  of  the  noblea 
had  deierrained  (o  profect  the  protestant  religion,  which  owed  its  eslabiiah- 
ment  to  the  piety  and  valour  of  their  ancestors  ;  that  lUey  wanted  only  a 
leader  to  unite  them,  and  to  inspire  them  withvis^our;  that  his  zeal  for  the 
good  cause,  no  less  than  his  noble  birth,  entitled  bim  to  that  honour :  they 
conjured  him,  therefore,  not  to  disappoint  their  hopes  and  wishes,  nor  to 
refuse  the  suffering  church  that  aid  which  she  so  much  needed.  Lord 
Hamilton,  instead  of  complying  with  their  desire,  carried  the  letter  directly 
to  the  king,  whom  this  new  insult  jrritated  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  com- 
manded the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  instantly  to  seize  their  ministers,  as 
manifest  incendiaries  and  encouragers  of  rebellion.  The  magistrates,  in 
order  to  n^^in  the  king's  favour,  were  preparing  to  obey;  and  the  minis- 
ters, who  saw  no  other  hope  of  safety,  fled  towards  England,* 

This  unsuccessful  insurrection,  instead  of  overlurnii^,  established  the 
king's  authority.  Those  concerned  id  it  were  confounded  and  dispersed 
[Jan.  3j.  The  rest  of  James's  subjects,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  or  to 
gain  his  favour,  contended  who  should  be  most  forward  to  execute  his 
vengeance.  A  convention  of  estates  being  called,  pronounced,  the  late 
insurrection  to  be  high  treason ;  ordained  every  minister  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  of  his  submission  to  the  king's  jurisdiction,  in  all  matters  civil  and 
criminal ;  impowered  magistrates  ,10  commit  instantly  to  prison  any 
minister,  who  in  his  sermons  should  utter  any  indecent  reflections  on  the 
king's  conduct ;  prohibited  any  ecclesiastical  judicatory  to  meet  without 
the  kiiE's  license  ;  commanded  that  no  person  should  be  elected  a  magis 
trale  of  Edinbuigh,  for  the  future,  without  the  kine's  approbation  ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  present  magistrates  should  either  discover  and 
inflict  condiffn  punishment  on  the  authors  of  the  late  tumult,  or  the  city 
itself  should  be  sulgected  lo  all  the  penalties  of  that  treasonable  action.t 

Armed  with  the  authority  of  these  decrees,  James  resolved  to  crush 
entirely  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  subjects.  As  the  clergy  had  hitheito 
derived  their  chief  credit  and  strength  from  the  favour  and  zeal  of  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  his  lirst  care  was  to  humble  Ihem,  Though  the 
magistrates  submitted  lo  him  in  the  most  atiject  terms  ;  though  they  vindi- 
cated themselves  and  their  fellow  citizens  from  the  most  distant  intenlicai 
of  violating  his  royal  person  or  authority;  though,  after  the  strictest  scru- 
tiny, no  circumstances  that  could  flx  on  them  the  suspicion  of  premeditated 
rebellion  had  been  discovered  ;  ihoi^h  many  of  the  nobles,  and  such  of 
the  clergy  as  still  retainedanydegreeof  favour,  interceded  in  their  behalf; 
neither  acknowledgments  nor  intercessions  wereof  the  least  avail-J  The 
king  continued  inexorable  [Feb.  2B];  the  city  was  declared  to  have  for- 
feited its  privileges  as  a  corporation,  and  to  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of 
treason.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom,  deprived  of  magistrates,  deserted  by 
its  ministers,  abandoned  by  the  courts  of  justice,  and  proscribed  by  the 
king,  remained  in  desolation  and  despair.  The  courtiers  even  threatened 
to  ra.se  (be  city  to  the  foundation,  and  to  erect  a  pillar  where  it  stood,  as  an 
everlastins  monument  of  the  king's  vengeance,  and  of  the  guilt  of  its  inha- 
bitants. At  last,  in  compliance  with  Elizabeth,  who  interposed  in  their 
favour,  and  moved  by  the  continual  solicitations  of  the  nobles,  James 
absolved  the  citizens  from  the  penalties  of  law,  butM  the  same  time  he 
stripped  them  of  their  most  important  privileges  [March  21] ;  thej^  were 
neither  allowed  to  elect  their  own  magistrates  nor  their  own  ministers : 
many  new  burdens  were  imposed  on  them  ;  and  a  considerable  sum  Ol 
money  was  exacted  by  way  of  peace-offering. § 

James  was,  meanwhile,  equally  assiduous,  and  no  less  successful  in  cir- 
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cumscribit^  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church.  Experience  had  discovered, 
that  to  attempt  this  by  acts  of  parhamenl,  and  sentences  of  privy  council, 
was  both  ineffectual  and  odious.  He  had  recourse  now  to  an  expedient 
more  artful,  and  better  calculated  for  obtaining  bis  end.  The  ecclesias- 
tical judicatories  were  composed  of  many  members;  the  majority  of  the 
clei^y  were  extremely  indigent,  and  unprovided  of  legal  stipends  ;  the 
ministers  in  (he  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  notwithstanding  (he  parity 
established  by  the  presbyiecian  government,  had  assumed  a  leading  m  (he 
church  which  filled  their  brethren  wKh  envy  ■^  every  numerous  Body  of 
men  is  susceptible  of  sudden  and  strong  impressions,  and  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced, corrupted,  or  overawed.  Induced  oy  these  considerations,  Jamea 
thought  it  possible  togain  the  clergy,  whom  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
subdue.  Proper  agents  were  set  to  work  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  promises, 
flattery,  and  threats  weie  employed :  (he  usurpations  of  the  brethren  near 
the  capital  were  aggravated  ;  the  jealousy  of  their  power,  which  was 
growiiK  in  the  distant  provinces,  was  augmented :  and  two  different  general 
assemblies  were  held,  in  both  which,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  boldness 
wherewith  a  few  leadiiK  cleigymen  defended  the  privileges  of  the  church, 
a  majority  declared  in  fivour  of  those  measures  which  were  agreeable  (o 
the  kii^.  Many  practices,  which  had  continued  since  the  reformation, 
were  condemned ;  many  points  of  discipline,  which  had  hitherto  been 
reckoned  sacred  and  uncontroverted,  were  given  up  ;  the  license  with 
which  ministers  discoursed  of  political  matters  was  restrained  ;  the  free- 
dom with  which  they  inveighed  against  particular  persons  was  censured; 
sentences  of  summary  excommunication  were  declared  unlawful ;  (he  con- 
voking a  general  assembly,  without  the  king's  permission,  was  prohibited ; 
and  (he  right  of  nominating  ministers  to  the  principal  towns  was  vested  in 
the  crown.  Thus,  the  cle^y  themselves  surrendered  privileges  which  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  invade,  and  voluntarily  submitted  to  a  yoke 
more  intolerable  than  any  James  would  have  ventured  to  impose  by  force ; 
while  such  as  continued  to  oppose  his  measures,  instead  of  their  former 
popular  topic  of  the  king's  violent  encroachments  on  a  jurisdiction  which 
did  not  belong  to  him,  were  obliged  to  turn  their  outcries  gainst  the  cor- 
ruptions of  their  own  order.* 

By  the  authority  of  these  general  assemblies,  the  popish  earls  were 
allowed  to  make  a  public  recantation  of  their  errors ;  were  absolved  from 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  ;  and  received  into  (he  bosom  of  the 
church.  But,  not  many  years  after,  they  relapsed  into  their  former  errors, 
were  again  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  by  their  apostacy  justi- 
fied, in  some  degree,  the  fears  and  scruples  of  (he  clergy  with  regard  to 
their  absolution. 

The  ministers  of  Edinbuigh  owed  to  the  intercession  of  these  assemblies 
the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  chaiges  in  the  citjf .  But  this  liberty  was 
clogged  in  such  a  manner  as  greatly  abridged  their  power.  The  city  was 
divided  into  distinct  parishes ;  the  number  of  ministers  doubled  ;  persons 
on  whose  fidelity  the  King  could  rely  were  fixed  in  the  new  parishes ;  and 
these  circumstances,  added  to  the  authority  of  the  late  decrees  of  the  church, 
contributed  to  confirm  that  absolute  dominion  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which 
James  possessed  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

The  king  was  so  intent  on  new  modelling  the  cnurch,  that  the  other  trans- 
actions of  this  period  scarce  deserve  to  he  remembered.  The  Octavians, 
envied  by  the  other  courtiers,  and  splitting  into  factions  amoi^  themselves, 
resigned  their  commission ;  and  the  administration  of  the  revenue  return- 
ing mlo  its  former  channel,  both  the  king  and  the  nation  were  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  their  regular  and  fiugal  economy. 

Dec.  19.}  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  parliament  was  held  in  order 
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to  restore  Huntly  and  his  associates  to  llieir  estates  and  honours,  by  repeal- 
ing the  act  of  forfeiture  passed  against  tbem.  The  authority  of  this  supreme 
court  was  likewise  employed  to  introduce  a  further  iiiiiovalion  into  tha 
church ;  but,  conformable  to  the  system  which  the  king  had  now  adopted, 
the  motion  for  this  purpose  took  its  rise  from  the  cleigy  themselves.  As 
tbeact  of  general  annexation,  and  thai  establjshii^thepresbyterian  govern- 
ment, had  reduced  the  few  bishops,  who  still  survived,  to  poverty  and 
contempt ;  as  those  who  possessed  tbe  abbeys  and  priories  were  mere 
laymen,  and  many  of  them  temporal  peeis,  few  or  none  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal order  remained  to  vote  in  parliament ;  and  by  means  of  that,  the  influ' 
ence  of  the  crown  was  considerably  diminished  there,  and  a  proper  balance 
to  (he  power  and  number  of  the  nobles  was  wanting.  But  (he  prejudices 
which  the  nation  had  conceived  against  Ihe  name  and  character  of  bishops 
were  so  violent,  that  James  was  obliged,  wilh  the  utmost  care,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  a  des^  to  revive  that  order,  [l53fi.]  He  prevailed, 
therefore,  on  the  commission  appointed  by  tbe  last  general  assembly  to 
complain  to  the  parliament,  that  the  church  was  the  only  body  in  the  king- 
dom destitute  of  its  representatives  in  that  supreme  court,  where  it  so 
nearly  concerned  every  order  to  have  some,  who  were  bound  to  defend  its 
rights ;  and  to  crave  that  a  competent  number  of  the  cleigy  should  be 
admitled,  accordir^  to  ancient  custom,  to  a  seat  there.  In  compliance 
with  this  request  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  those  minislera,  on  whom  ihe 
king  should  confer  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeysg  were  entitled  to  a 
vote  in  parliament ;  and,  that  the  clergy  might  conceive  nojealouay  of  any 
encroachment  upon  their  privileges,  it  was  remitted  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, to  determine  what  spiritual  jurisdiction  or  authority  io  the  government 
of  the  church  these  peiaons  should  possess.* 

The  king,  however,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  ctmcuirence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  in  which  the  act  of  parliament  met  with 
a  fierce  opposition.  Though  the  clergy  perceived  how  much  lustre  this 
new  privilege  would  reflect  upon  their  order ;  though  they  were  not  insen- 
sible of  the  great  accession  of  personal  power  and  dignity,  which  many 
of  them  would  acquire,  by  being  admitted  into  Ihe  supreme  couocil  of  the 
nation,  their  abhorrence  of  episcopacy  was  extreme ;  and  to  that  they 
sacrificed  every  consideralion  of  interest  or  ambition.  All  the  king's  pro- 
fessions of  regard  for  the  present  consfilution  of  the  church  did  not  convince 
them  of  his  sincerity :  all  the  devices  that  could  be  invented  for  restrainii^ 
and  circumscribic^  Ihe  jurisdiction  of  such  as  were  to  be  raised  to  this  new 
honour,  did  not  dimiuisli  their  jealousy  and  fear.  Their  own  experience 
had  taught  them  with  what  insinuating  progress  the  hierarcl^  advances, 
and  though  admitted  at  first  with  moderate  authority,  and  unaer  specious 
pretences,  how  rapidly  il  extends  its  dominion.  "Varnish  over  this  scheme," 
said  one  of  the  leading  cleigymen,  "  with  what  colours  you  please ;  deck 
the  intruder  wiA  the  utmost  art ;  under  all  this  di^uise  I  see  the  horns  of 
his  milre."  The  same  aenfimenls  prevailed  among  many  of  his  brelhren, 
and  induced  them  to  reject  power  and  honours,  wilh  as  much  zeal  as  ever 
those  of  their  order  courted  them.  Many,  however,  were  allured  by  the 
hopes  of  preferment ;  the  king  himself  and  bis  ministers  employed  the 
same  arts  which  they  had  tried  so  successfully  last  year ;  and  after  long 
debates,  and  much  opposition,  ihe  general  assembly  declared  that  it  was 
lawful  for  ministei's  to  accept  of  a  seat  in  parliament  [March  7]  ;  that  it 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  church  to  have  its  representatives  in  that 
supreme  court ;  and  that  fifty-one  peiBons,  a  number  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  anciently  called  to  parliament,  should  be 
chosen  from  among  the  cleigy  for  that  purpose.    The  manner  of  their 
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election,  logelher  with  the  powers  to  be  vested  in  them,  were  left  unde- 
cided for  the  present,  and  furnished  matter  of  future  deliberation.* 

1599.1  As  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Ei^land  drew 
nearer,  Jamea  muttiphed  precautions  in  order  to  render  it  certain.  As  he 
was  allied  to  many  of  the  princes  of  Germany  by  his  marriage,  he  sent 
ambassadors  extraordinaiy  to  their  several  courts,  in  order  to  explain  the 
justness  of  his  title  to  the  English  throne,  and  to  desire  their  assistance,  if 
any  competitor  should  arise  lo  dispute  his  undoubted  rights.  These  princes 
readily  acknowledged  the  equity  of  his  claim  ;  but  the  aid  which  they 
could  afford  him  was  distant  and  feeble.  At  the  same  time,  Edv/awi 
Bruce,  abbot  of  Kinloss,  his  ambassador  at  the  English  court,  solicited 
Elizabeth,  wiih  the  utmost  warmth,  to  tecc^nise  his  title  by  some  public 
deed,  and  to  deliver  her  own  sulDJects  from  the  calamities  which  are 
occasioned  by  an  uncertain  or  dispuied  succession.  But  age  had  strength- 
ened all  the  passions  which  had  hitherto  induced  Elizabeth  to  keep  this 
great  question  obscure  and  undecided  ;  and  a  general  and  evasive  answer 
was  all  that  James  could  obtain.  As  no  impression  could  be  made  on  the 
queen,  the  ambassador  was  commanded  to  sound  the  disposition  of  her 
subjects  ;  and  to  try  what  progress  he  could  make  in  gaining  them. 
Bruce  possessed  all  Ine  talents  of  secrecy,  judgment,  and  address,  requisite 
for  conduclit^  a  negotiation  no  less  delicate  than  important.  A  minister 
of  this  character  was  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  English.  Many 
of  the  highest  rank  unbosomed  themselves  lo  him  without  reserve,  and 
gave  him  repeated  assurances  of  their  resolution  to  assert  his  master's  right 
m  opposition  to  every  pretender.t  As  several  pamphlets  were  dispersed 
at  this  time  in  England,  containing  objections  lo  his  title,  James  employed 
some  learned  men  in  his  kingdom  to  answer  these  caviller;,  and  to  explain 
the  advantages  which  would  result  to  both  kii^doms  by  the  union  of  the 
crowns.  ITiese  books  were  eagerly  read,  anttconlribuled  not  a  little  to 
reconcile  the  English  to  that  event.  A  book  published  this  year  by  the 
kii^_  himself  produced  an  effect  still  more  iavourable.  It  was  entitled 
Basilicon  Doron,  and  contained  precepts  ramceming  the  art  of  government, 
addressed  to  prince  Henry  his  son.  Notwithstanding  the  great  alterations 
and  relinements  in  national  taste  since  that  time,  we  must  allow  this  to  be 
no  contemptible  performance,  and  not  to  be  inferior  lo  the  woriis  of  most 
contemporary  writers,  either  in  purity  of  style  or  justness  of  composition. 
Even  the  vain  parade  of  erudition  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which  now 
disgusts  us,  raised  the  admiration  of  that  age  ;  and  as  it  was  filled  with 
those  general  rules  which  speculative  authors  deliver  for  rendering  a  nation 
happy,  and  of  which  James  could  discourse  with  great  plausibility,  though 
often  incapable  of  putting  them  in  practice,  the  Ei^lish  conceived  a  high 
opinion  of^  his  abilities,  and  expected  an  increase  of  national  honour  and 
prosperity  under  a  prince  so  profoundly  skilled  in  politics,  and  who  gave 
such  a  specimen  both  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  love  to  his  people.J 

The  queen  of  England's  sentiments  concerning  James  were  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  her  subjects.  His  excessive  indulgence  towards  the 
popish  lords;  the  facility  with  which  he  pardoned  their  repeated  treasons; 
bis  restoring  Bealoun,  tlie  popish  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had  fled 
out  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  to  the  possession  of  tlie  tem- 
poralities of  that  benefice  ;  the  appointii^  him  bis  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  France;  the  applause  he  bestowed,  in  the  Basilicon  Doron, on  those  who 
adhered  to  the  queen  his  mother ;  Elizabeth  considered  as  so  many  indica- 
tions of  a  mind  alienated  from  the  protestant  religion ;  and  suspected  that  he 
would  soon  revolt  irom  the  profession  of  it.  These  suspicions  seemed  to 
be  fully  confirmed  by  a  discoveiy  which  came  from  the  master  of  Gray, 
who  resided  at  that  time  in  Italy,  and  who,  rather  than  suffer  his  intnguii^ 

•  Spots.  MO     Cald.  V.  378.  1  Jolmi.  212.  {  Cunid.    Spi^w.  ■ISJ 
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spirit  to  Tje  idle,  demeaned  himself  so  far  aa  to  act  as  a  spy  for  the 
English  court.  He  conveyed  lo  Elizabeth  the  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by 
James  to  pope  Clement  VIII,,  in  which  the  kia^,  after  many  expressions 
of  regard  for  that  pontiff,  and  of  gratitude  for  his  favours,  declared  his 
firm  resolution  to  treat  the  Roman  catholics  with  indulgence  :  and,  in  ordeT 
to  render  the  intercourse  hetween  the  court  of  Rome  and  Scotland  more 
frequent  and  familiar,  he  solicited  the  pope  lo  promote  Drummond,  bishop 
of  Vaison,  a  Scotsman,  lo  the  dgnily  of  a  cardinal.*  Elizabeth,  who  had 
received  by  another  channel!  some  imperfect  intelliffenci:  of  this  corres- 
pondence, was  filled  with  just  surprise,and  immedialeiy  despatched  Bowes 
into  Scotland,  lo  inquire  more  fully  into  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  to 
reproach  James  for  an  action  so  unbecomii^  a  protestant  prince.  He  was 
astonished  at  (be  accusation,  and  with  a  confidence  which  nothing  hut  the 
consciousness  of  innocence  could  bsijire,  aflirmed  the  whole  lo  be  a  mere 
calumny,  and  the  letter  itself  to  be  foiged  by  his  enemies,  on  purpose  lo 
bring  his  sincerity  in  religion  to  be  suspected.  Elpbingston,  the  secretary 
of  state,  denied  the  mailer  with  equal  solemnity.  It  came,  however,  to 
be  known  lyr  a  veiy  singular  accident,  which  happened  some  years  afler, 
that  the  information  wnich  Elizabeth  had  received  was  well  founded, 
though  at  the  same  time  the  king's  deolaiatioits  of  his  own  innocence  were 
perfeclly  consistent  with  truth.  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  a  reply  which  he 
published  lo  a  controversial  treatise,  of  which  the  king  was  the  author, 
accused  him  of  having  abandoned  the  favourable  sentiments  which  he  had 
once  entertained  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  as  a  proof  of  ibis,  quoted 
his  letter  to  Clement  VIII.  It  was  impossible  any  longer  lo  believe  this 
to  be  a  fiction ;  and  it  was  a  matter  too  delicate  lo  be  passed  over  wiihout 
strict  inquiiy.  James  immediately  examined  Elphii^ston,  and  his  con- 
fession unravelled  the  whole  mystery.  He  acknowledged  Ihat  be  had 
shuffled  in  this  letter  among  other  papers,  which  he  iaia  before  (he  kine; 
to  be  signed,  who,  suspectii^  no  such  deceit,  subscribed  it  together  with 
the  rest,  and  without  knowii^  what  it  contained ;  that  he  had  no  other 
motive,  however,  lo  this  action,  but  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service ;  and 
by  flattering  the  Roman  catholics  with  hopes  of  indulgence  under  the 
ku^'s  government,  he  imagined  ihat  he  was  paving  the  way  for  his  more 
easy  accession  to  the  English  throne.  The  privy  councd  of  England 
entertained  very  different  sentiments  of  the  secretary's  conduct.  In  their 
opinion  not  only  the  king's  reputation  had  been  exposed  to  reproach,  but 
his  life  lo  danger,  by  this  rash  imposture  ;  they  even  imputed  the  gun- 

Sowder  treason  lo  the  rage  and  disajipoinlment  of  the  papists,  upon  findii^ 
lat  the  hopes  which  this  letter  inspired  were  frustrated.  The  secretary 
was  sent  a  prisoner  into  Scotland  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.  His  peers 
foucd  him  guilty,  but  by  the  queen'^  intercession,  he  obtained  a  pardon.| 
Acconiin^  to  the  account  of  other  historians,  James  himself  was  no 
stranger  to  this  correspondence  with  the  pope;  and,  if  we  beheve  them. 
Elphingston  being  intimidated  by  (he  threats  of  the  English  council,  and 
deceived  by  the  artifices  of  (he  eari  of  Dunbar,  concealed  some  circum- 
stances in  Ens  narrative  of  this  transaction,  and  falsified  others;  and,  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  £ime,  and  widi  the  danger  of  his  life,  endeavoured  to 
draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  his  master's  conduct.§ 
But  whetlier  we  impute  Ihe  writing  of  tliis  letter  to  the  secretary's 
and,  it  is  ci  ■  '    " - 


ofiicious  zeal,  or  to  the  king's  command,  it  is  certain  (hat  about  this  time 
James  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Ihe  Roman  catholic 
princes,  as  a  necessary  pi'ecaution  towards  facilitating  his  accession  lo  the 
English  throne.  Lord  Home,  who  was  himself  a  papist,  was  inlrusted 
with  a  secret  commission  to  the  pope  ;11  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  an 
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active  iostnjmetit  with  those  of  his  own  religion.*  The  pope  expressed 
such  favourable  sentiments  both  of  the  kiijg  and  of  bis  rights  to  the  crown 
of  England,  that  James  thought  bimself  bound,  some  years  after,  to 
acknowledge  the  obligation  in  a  public  manner.t  Sir  James  Lindsay  made 
great  progress  in  gaining  the  English  papists  to  acknowledge  His  Majesty's 
title.  Of  all  these  intrigues  Elizabeth  received  obscure  hints  from  different 
quarters.  The  more  imperfectly  she  knew,  the  more  violently  she  sus- 
pected the  king's  designs:  and  the  natural  jealousy  of  her  temper 
increasing  wilh  ^e.  she  observed  his  conduct  with  greater  solicitude 

1600.]  The  questions  with  regard  to  the  election  and  power  of  the 
representatives  of  the  church,  were  finally  decided  this  year  by  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  at  Montrose  [March  201.  That  place  was  chosen 
as  most  convenient  for  the  ministers  of  the  norfti,  among  whom  the  king's 
influence  chiefly  lay.    Although  great  numbers  resorted  from  the  northern 

Eroviiices,  and  the  king  employed  his  whole  interest,  and  the  authority  of 
is  own  presence,  to  gain  a  majority,  the  following  regulations  were  with 
difficulty  agreed  on.  That  the  general  assembly  shall  recommend  six 
pei^ons  to  every  vacant  benefice  which  gave  a  title  to  a  seat  in  parliament, 
out  of  whom  the  kit^  shall  nominate  one ;  that  the  person  so  elected,  after 
obtainii^  his  seat  in  parliament,  shall  neither  propose  nor  consent  to  any 
thing  there  that  may  affect  the  interest  of  the  church,  without  special 
instructions  to  that  purpose ;  that  he  shall  be  answerable  for  his  conduct 
to  every  general  assembly;  and  submit  to  its  censure,  without  appeal, 
upon  pain  of  infamy  and  escommunicat ion ;  that  he  shall  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  pastor  in  a  particular  congregation;  that  he  shall  not  usurj  any 
ecclesiastical  jmisdiction  superior  to  that  of  his  other  brethren  ;  that  if  the 
church  inflict  on  him  the  censure  of  deprivation,  he  shall  thereby  forfeit 
his  seat  in  parliament:  that  he  shall  annually  resign  bis  commission  to  the 
General  Assembly,  which  may  be  restored  to  him,  or  not,  as  the  assembly, 
with  the  kill's  approbation,  shall  judge  most  expedient  for  the  ^d  of 
the  church,|  Nothing  could  he  more  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  episcopal 
government,  than  these  reguIation,s.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  riglilB 
derived  from  their  office,  but  of  powers  conferred  by  a  commission,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  persons  were  to  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  parliament ;  Ibey 
were  the  representatives,  not  the  superiors  of  the  cle:^.  Destitute  of 
all  spiritual  authority,  even  their  civil  jurisdiction  was  temporary.  James, 
however,  flattered  himself  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  shake  ofl"  these 
fetters,  and  gradually  acquire  all  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  the 
episcopal  order.  The  cler^  dreaded  the  same  thing;  and  of  course  he 
contended  for  the  nomination  of  these  commissioners,  and  they  opposed 
it,  not  so  much  on  account  of  (he  powers  then  vested  in  them,  as  of  those 
to  which  it  was  believed  they  would  soon  attain. § 

During  this  summer  the  kingdom  enjoyed  an  unusual  tianquillify.    The 

' -'^-r  miny  struggles   v/ere  brought  under  great  subjection;   the 

tored  to  their  estates  and  honours  by  the  authority  of 
J.  .  _  .  d  th  the  consent  of  the  church;  the  rest  of  the  nooles 
t  p  ■"  "£  themselves,  and  obedient  to  the  royal  autboritv; 

h  th    m  d  t  of  this  security,  the  king's  life  was  exposed  to  the 

ulm    (  d  bj       conspiracy  altogether  unexpected  and  almost  inex- 

pl  bl  Th  uth  rs  of  it  were  JoTin  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowrle,  and  his 
nrolh  Ale  d  he  sons  of  that  earl  who  was  beheaded  in  the  year 
ne  Ih  d  li  1  ndred  and  eighty-four.  Nature  had  adorned  both 
th         y       g  m  pecially  the  elder  brother,  with  many  accomplish- 

ra    I     t    wh    h    d  cation  had  added  its  most  elegant  improvements. 
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More  learned  than  is  usual  among  persons  of  their  rank;  moie  religioua 
than  is  common  at  their  age  of  life ;  generous,  brave,  popular ;  their  coun 
tiymen,  far  from  thinking  them  capable  of  any  atrocious  crime,  conceived 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  iheir  early  virtues.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
noble  qualities,  some  unknown  motive  engaged  them  in  a  conspiracy, 
whichjif  we  adhere  to  the  account  commonly  received,  must  be  transmitted 
to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  wicked,  as  well  as  one  of  the  worst  con- 
certed of  which  history  makes  any  mention. 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  as  the  king,  who  resided  dui'liig  the  hunting 
season  ic  his  palace  of  Falkland,  was  going  out  to  his  sport  early  in  the 
morning,  he  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Rufhveu,  who,  with  au  air  of 
great  importance,  told  the  kiig  that  the  evening  before  he  had  met  an 
unknown  man  of  a  suspicious  aspect  walking  alone  in  a  by-path  near  his 
brother's  house  at  Perth ;  and,  on  searching  him,  had  found  under  his  cloak 
a  pot  filled  with  a  great  quantity  of  foreign  gold;  that  he  had  immediately 
seized  both  him  and  his  treasure,  and,  without  communicating  the  matter 
to  any  person,  had  kept  him  confined  and  bound  in  a  solitary  house;  and 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  impart  such  a  sirgular  event  first  of  all  to 
his  Majesty.  James  immediately  suspected  this  unknown  peisun  to  be  a 
seminary  priest  supplied  with  foreign  coin  in  order  to  excite  new  commo- 
tions in  the  kingdom;  and  resolved  to  empower  Ihe  magistrates  of  Perth 
to  call  the  person  before  them,  and  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  stoty.  Ruthven  violently  opposed  this  resolution,  and  with  many 
arguments  urged,  ihe  king  fo  ride  directly  to  Perth  and  examine  the  matter 
in  person.  Meanwhile  the  ciiaae  began;  and  James,  notwithstanding  his 
passion  for  that  amusement,  could  not  help  ruminating  upon  the  strangeness 
of  the  tale,  and  on  Ruthven's  importunily.    At  last  he  called  him,  and 

E remised  when  the  sport  was  over  to  set  out  for  Perth.  The  chase, 
owever,  continued  long;  and  Ruthven,  who  all  the  while  kept  close  by 
the  kmg,  was  still  uiging  him  to  make  hasle.  At  the  death  of  the  buck 
he  would  not  allow  James  to  stay  till  a  fresli  horse  was  brought  him ;  and 
observii^  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  the  earl  of  Mar  preparing  to  accompany 
the  kir^,  he  entreated  him  to  countermand  (hem.  This  James  refused; 
and  though  Ruthven'a  impatience  and  anxiety,  as  well  as  the  apparent 
perturbation  in  his  whole  behaviour,  raised  some  suspicions  in  his  mind ; 
yet  his  own  curiosity  and  Ruthven's  aolicilalions  prevailed  on  him  lo  set 
out  for  Perth.  When  wilhin  a  mile  of  ihe  town,  Ruthven  rode  forward  to 
inform  his  brother  of  the  king's  arrival,  though  he  had  already  despatched 
two  messengers  for  thai  purpose.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  ihe 
earl,  attended  by  several  of  the  citizens,  met  Ihe  king,  who  had  onlv 
twenty  persons  in  his  train.  No  preparations  were  made  for  the  king  s 
entertainment ;  (he  earl  appeared  pensive  and  embarrassed,  and  was  at  no 

Eains  to  atone,  by  his  courtesy  or  nospitality,  for  ihe  bad  fare  with  which 
e  treated  his  guests.  When  Ihe  king's  repast  was  over,  his  allendants 
were  led  lo  dine  in  another  room,  and  he  being  left  almost  alone,  Rulhven 
whispered  htm  that  now  was  the  time  to  go  lo  the  chamber  where  Ihe 
unknown  person  was  kept.  James  commanded  him  to  bring  sir  Thomas 
Erskine  along  wilh  them ;  but,  instead  of  that,  Rulhven  ordered  him  not  to 
follow:  and  conducting  the  king  up  a  staircase,  and  then  through  several 
apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he  locked  behind  him,  led  him  at  last  into 
a  small  study  in  which  there  stood  a  man  clad  in  armour,  wilh  a  sword 
and  dagger  by  his  side.  The  king,  who  expected  to  have  found  one  dis- 
armed and  bound,  started  at  the  sight,  and  inquired  if  this  was  Ihe  person ; 
bid  Ruthven,  snatchimf^  the  dagger  from  Ihe  girdle  of  the  man  in  armour, 
and  holding-  it  to  Ihe  kill's  breasi,  "  Remember,"  said  he,  "how  unjustly 
my  father  suffered  by  your  command ;  you  are  now  my  prisoner  j  submit 
to  my  disposal  without  resistance  or  outcry;  or  this  dagger  shall  instantly 
avenge  his  blood "    James  expostulated  with  Rulhven,  entreated,  and 
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flatiered  him.  The  man  whpra  he  found  in  the  study  stood  ail  the  while 
trembling  and  dismayed,  without  courage  either  to  aid  the  king  or  to 
second  his  a^reasor,  Ruth7en  protested  that  if  the  king  raised  nooutci? 
his  life  should  be  safe ;  and  moved  by  some  unknown  reaswi,  retired  in 
order  to  call  his  brother,  leavii^lo  the  man  in  armour  the  care  of  the  king, 
whom  he  bound  by  oath  not  to  make  any  noise  during  his  absence. 

While  the  king  was  in  this  dangerous  situalioiij  his  attendants  growii^ 
Impatient  to  know  whither  he  had  retired,  one  of  Gowrie's  domestics  en- 
tered the  room  hastily  and  told  them  that  the  king  had  just  rode  away 
towards  Falkland.  All  of  (hem  roshed  out  into  the  street ;  and_  (he  earl, 
in  the  utmost  hurry,  called  for  their  horses.  But  by  this  time  his  brother 
had  returned  to  the  kiuR,  and  swearii^  that  now  there  was  no  remedy,  he 
must  die,  offered  to  bind  his  hands.  Unarmed  aa  James  was,  he  scorned 
(o  submit  to  that  indignity  ;  and  closing  with  Ihe  assassin,  a  fierce  struggle 
ensued.  The  man  in  armour  stood,  as  formerly,  amazed  and  motionless  ; 
and  the  king,  dragging  Ruthven  towards  a  window  which  during  his  ab- 
sence, he  had  persuaded  the  person  with  whom  he  was  left  to  open,  cried 
with  a  wild  and  affi^hted  voice,  "Treason!  Treason!  Help!  1  am 
murdered !"  His  attendants  beard  and  knew  the  voice,  and  saw  at  the 
window  a  hand  which  grasped  the  king's  neck  with  violence.  Tbey  fiew 
with  precipitation  to  his  assistance.  Lennox  and  Mar,  with  the  greater 
number,  ran  up  the  principal  staircase,  where  tbey  found  all  Ibe  doors 
shut,  which  they  battered  with  the  utmost  fury,  endeavouring  to  burst 
them  open.  But  sir  John  Ramsey,  entering  by  a  back-stair  which  led 
lo  the  apartment  where  the  king  was,  found  the  door  open,  and  nishii^ 
ujMjn  Ruthven,  who  was  still  struggling  with  the  king,  stmck  him  twice 
with  his  dagger,  and  thrust  him  towards  the  staircase,  where  air  Thomaa 
Erskine  and  sir  Hugh  Henies  met  and  killed  him;  he  crying  wiJb  his  last 
breath,  "  Alas !  I  am  not  to  blame  for  this  action."  During  (his  scuffle  Ihe 
man  who  had  been  concealed  in  the  study  escaped  unobserved.  Together 
with  Ramsey,  Erskine,  and  Hemes,  one  Wilson,  a  footman,  entered  the 
room  where  the  king  was,  and  before  tbey  bad  time  to  shut  the  door, 
Gowrie  rushed  in  with  a  drawn  sword  in  each  hand,  followed  by  seven 
of  his  attendants  well-armed,  and  with  a  loud  voice  threatened  Ihem  all 
with  instant  death.  They  immediately  thrust  the  king  into  the  little  study, 
and,  shutting  the  door  upon  him,  encountered  the  earl.  Notwithstanding 
the  inequality  of  numbers.  Sir  John  Ramsey  pierced  Gowrie  through  the 
heart,  and  he  fell  down  dead  without  uttering  a  word ;  his  followers, 
having  received  several  wounds,  immediately  fled.  Three  of  the  king's 
defenders  were.  likewise  hurt  in  the  conflict.  A  dreadful  noise  continued 
Still  at  the  opposite  door,  svhere  many  persons  laboured  in  vain  to  force  a 
passage ;  and  the  king  being  assured  that  they  were  Lennox,  Mar,  and  his 
other  frienda,  it  was  opened  on  the  inside.  They  ran  to  the  king,  whom 
they  unexpectedly  found  safe,  with  transports  of  coiffiratulation  ;  and  be, 
falling  on  his  knees,  with  all  his  attendants  around  him,  oBercd  solemn 
thanks  to  God  for  sucb  a  wonderful  deliverance.  The  dai^er  however 
was  not  yet  over.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  whose  provost  Gowrie 
was,  and  by  whom  he  was  extremely  beloved,  hearing  the  fate  of  the  two 
brothers,  ran  to  iheir  arms,  and  surrounded  Ihe  bouse,  threatenii^  revenge, 
with  many  insolent  and  opprobrious  speeches  against  the  king.  James 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  enraged  multitude  by  speaking  to  them  from  Ihe 
window  ;  he  admitted  their  magistrates  into  tne  house  ;  related  to  them 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  fact ;  and  their  fury  subsiding,  by  degrees 
they  dispersed.  On  searching  the  earl's  pockets  for  papers  that  might 
discover  bis  designs  and  accomplices,  nothing  was  found  but  a  small  parch- 
ment bag,  full  oT  magical  characters  and  words  of  enchantment ;  and  if 
tve  may  believe  the  account  of  the  conspiracy  published  by  the  kii^, 
'  while  these  were  about  bi;n  the  wound  of  which  be  died  bled  not ;  but 
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as  soon  as  they  were  taken  away  the  blood  gushed  out  m  great  abundancei" 
After  all  the  daiigeroua  adventures  of  this  busy  day  the  king  returned  in 
ibe  evening  lo  Falkland,  having  committed  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two 
brothers  to  the  custody  of  the  magistrates  of  Perth. 

Notwithstanding  Ihe  minute  detail  which  the  kii^  gave  of  all  the  cir 
cumslances  of  thb  conspiracy  against  his  life,  the  motives  which  induced 
the  two  brothers  to  attempt  an  action  so  detestable,  the  end  they  had  in 
view,  and  the  accomplices  on  whose  aid  they  depended,  were  altogether 
unknown.  The  woms  of  Ruthven  to  the  king  gave  some  grounds  lo  think 
that  the  desire  of  revengii^  their  father's  death  had  instigated  them  lo  this 
attempt,  Bui  whatever  injuries  their  father  had  suffered,  i(  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable (bat  they  could  impute  them  to  the  kii^,  whoM;  youth,  as  well  as  his 
subjection  at  that  time  to  the  violence  of  a  faction,  exempted  him  from 
being  (he  object  of  resentment,  on  account  of  actions  which  were  not  done 
by  his  command.  James  had  even  endeavoured  to  repair  the  wrongs 
which  the  father  had  suffered  by  benefits  (o  bis  children ;  and  Gowrie 
himself,  sensible  of  bis  favour,  bad  acknowledged  it  with  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude.  Three  of  the  earl's  attendants,  being  convicted  of 
assistii^  him  in  (his  assault  on  the  king's  servants,  were  executed  at  Perth  ; 
but  they  could  give  no  light  into  the  motives  which  had  prompted  Ibeir 
master  to  an  action  so  repugnant  to  (beae  acknowledgments.  Diligent 
search  was  made  ibr  Ihe  person  concealed  in  the  stuir^,  and  from  liim 
great  discoveries  were  expected.  But  Andrew  Henderson,  the  earl's 
steward,  who  upon  a  promise  of  pardon  confessed  himself  to  be  fbe  man, 
was  as  much  a  stranger  to  his  master's  design  as  the  rest ;  and  though 
placed  in  the  sludy  by  Cowrie's  command,  ne  did  not  even  know  tor 
what  end  that  station  had  been  assioned  him.  The  whole  transaction 
remained  as  impenetrably  dark  as  ever ;  and  the  two  brothers,  it  was  con- 
cluded, had  concerted  iheii' scheme  without  eilherconfidant  or  accomplice, 
with  unexampled  secrecy  as  well  as  wickedness. 

An  accident  no  less  strange  than  the  other  circumstances  of  (he  story, 
and  which  happened  nine  years  after,  discovered  that  this  opinion,  how- 
ever plausible,  was  jU-founded ;  and  that  the  two  brotliers  had  not  carried 
on  their  machinations  all  alone.  One  Sprot,  a  notary,  havii^  whispered 
among  several  persons  that  be  knew  some  secrets  relating  to  Gowrie's 
conspiracy,  the  privy  council  thought  the  matter  worthy  of  their  attention, 

id  ordered  him  to  be  seized.  His  confession  was  partly  volunlaiy  and 
forced  from  him  by  torture.    According  to  his  account,  Logan  of 


kestali 


kestalrig,a  gentleman  of  an  opulent  fortune,  but  of  dissolute  morals,  was 

S'ivy  to  all  Gowrie's  intentions',  and  an  accomplice  in  his  crimes.  Mr. 
uthven,  be  said,  had  frequent  inlen'iews  with  Logan  in  order  to  concert 
the  plan  of  tlieii  operations ;  the  earl  had  corresponded  wilh  him  to  the 
same  purpose ;  and  one  Bour,  Logan's  confidant,  was  trusted  wilh  the 
secret,  and  carried  the  letters  between  (hem.  Both  Logan  and  Bour  were 
now  dead.  But  Sprot  affirmed  that  he  had  read  letters  written  both  by 
Gowrie  and  Logan  on  tbit  occasion ;  and  in  confirmation  of  hisJestimcHiy 
several  of  Logan's  letters,  which  a  curiosity  fatal  lo  himself  bad  prompted 
Sprot  to  steal  from  among  Bour's  papers,  were  produced,*  These  were 
compared  by  the  privy  cwincil  with  papers  of  Logan's  handwritii^,  and 

•  I,n°iin'a  tcoea  wete  Hit  Id  iiumbor :  one  lo  Bour,  sitotlier  tn  Govirie,  snd  three  of  (IwinirllhrHit 
any  ilirecllon  1  norcnuld  Bpmt  discover  ibe  name  of  Mtepetson  lo  whom  Ihoy  were  wiiuen.  Iksbh 
ghes  him  Uie  oppenaUon  of  RiglU  tfevmirable.  IL  sppears  from  Ihte,  however,  nnd  from  olbcr 
wor*  in  Ibe  letter,  Croni.  85, that  tliere  were  severaL  persons  jriyj  lo  the  conapiracjr.  The  date  o( 
tlie  flm  letter  ts  Julj  laih,  Mr,  Ralbven  had  communiealeit  Ihe  matter  to  Logan  onl/  live  d^a 
befiwe.  Ibid,  It  aimoBra  from  ihe  orighial  nmnew  ^f  fatfiaUKn  egnbiBC  Logan's  hein.  thai 
Binir,  thoughbehadletlenaiLdreflBed  to  Idm  with  regard  to  a  conaplrac;  equally  daoBerouH  Dffll 
ImpDrtant,  wu  to  UUIotate  Ihut  lie  could  mK  read,  <>  Jasobna  Bour,  lileremin  pnnana  lenants. 
diDtl  QcoqiH opera,  In  tegmdliDmnnnia  Berlptls  ad  htunmliili.Tel  pertlDenUbua  alehaiur."  Thlsb 
ailiuetber  auan^  1  andnothingbuilhecBpriciaiiichueclraorLi^eiican  ■ccountttarhlicliDoeiog 
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the  resemblance  was  manifeaf.  Persons  of  undoubted  credit,  and  ,well 
qualifiedtojudgeof  the  matter,  examined  them,  and  swore  to  their  authen- 
ticity. Death  itself  did  not  exempt  Lc^an  from  prosecution  ;  his  bonea 
were  dug  up  and  tried  for  high  treason,  and  by  a  sentence  equally  odious 
and  illegal,^  his  lands  were  forfeited,  and  his  ^terily  declared  infamous 
Sprot  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  misprision  of  treason.  He  adhered 
to  his  confession  lo  the  last,  and  having  promised  on  the  scaflbld  to  give 
the  spectators  a  sign  in  confirmation  oflne  truth  of  what  be  had  deposed, 
he  thrice  clapped  nis  hands  after  he  was  thrown  oif  the  ladder  by  theene 
cutioner.t 

But  though  it  be  thus  unexpectedly  discovered  that  Gowrie  did  not  act 
without  associates,  little  additional  light  is  thrown  by  this  discovery  on  the 
motives  and  intention  of  his  conduct.  It  appears  almost  incredible  that  two 
young  men  of  such  distinguished  virtue  should  revolt  all  at  once  from  their 
duty,  and  attempt  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  their  sovereign. 
It  appears  still  more  improbable  that  they  should  have  concerted  their 
undertaking  with  so  little  ioresigbt  and  prudence.  If  they  intended  that 
the  deed  should  have  remained  concealed,  they  could  not  have  chosen  a 
more  improper  scene  for  executirg  it  than  their  own  house.  If  they 
intended  that  Henderson  should  have  struck  the  blow,  they  could  not  have 
pitched  on  a  man  more  destitute  of  the  courage  that  must  direct  the  hand 
of  an  assassin;  nor  could  they  expect  that  be,  unsolicited  and  unacquainted 
with  their  purpose,  would  venture  on  such  a  desperate  action  If  Ruthven 
mean!  lo  slab  fhe  king  with  his  own  hand,  why  did  he  withdraw  the 
dagger  after  it  was  pointed  at  his  breast  ?    How  could  be  leave  the  king 

This  pracSca  V , , , -, , 

flmelBe of  tUa  powar  was  won  concaved  to  be  dangerous;  Dudlhuiautvu  wubihui  uiuuu  piu^m 
ienTlellaTUliTanaMA.D.lMS,wlilchIiaineTflrI»Bapriat8d.  TbBwordaOfllue,  "Andbecuisa 
tlH  add  Eordi  6.  e.  Ibe  loidH  af  BitldeHj  ttahifr  On  enld  ad  (rli.<ii  154U)  too  gnenl,  uia  pnjudldtf 
totlielHn>nsIiitlianalm,tlisi^btaalaUilca  Bud  cKdnins,  ibM  tlH  i&id  aclBtanUbsvB  noplue  in 
luiiacoinmg,1>utagBliiflttns  holraof  them'  that  notarLauuy  coauott  oi  iJiiUI  ctHumit  lesBinaJesly 
agBlnntbeldiu'i  sBnon,  sehIdsI  Ibeiealm  Ibt  averting  Uie  iBme,  and  uBlnHibeinUiuiliBJI  benpai 
tD  betny  the  Unrs  anu;  dlsnaiW,  uid  1i»Dg  noloriouBlr  fcomni  In  tbeti'  Ume:  and  Uie  belnof 
then  peiama  to  Be  called  and  Judgad  wllhia  Qva  yetus  idler  Ilia  dsnase  of  Ibe  uld  perwmii  omt- 
mittan  of  tbe  Btdd  uHnqea :  and  tba  said  time  bring  by-pait,  tbe  nid  belra  naverto  be  puraoed'lbr 
Ilia  nma."  The  aanlanoe  agalnal  Lagan  Tdnlaled  Uiti  natuls  In  tiro  poRhiuleR.  He  wai  not 
Botoilomlr  known  daibig  bla  1109 10  be  an  aecomidice  In  ttas  crime  ftr  wUcb  lie  wai  tried;  andtala 
beii  WS9  called  to  qiiuilon  mora  than  five  yaara  aAailda  dealb.  It  la  lemaikalilB  tbat  thla  nstute 
■eema  nol  to  bave  Men  inandad  to  bi  Iba  paiHamant  which  fcribiied  Logui.    Anotfiet  ibignlar 

-    '■■ ■ '■ — ^iihat  no  pemoncan  be'---"- -' 

[ten  abmnl  In  tbelrderl 
pawn,  Ua  cotptc  oi  be 
he  BooUlab  matin.  I 
lad  In  puUainenl,  hefbi 
nn  Uh  bodlei  of  Gowi 
iWnoaieL  Logan's  bo> 
Booki.3^t.a.$93, 

;  tbe  eiacollon  of  Sptol,  Onm.  113,  and 

L    Tbs  manner  in  which  be  BpeahH  of  him  ia 

artalgnmenc  and  eiemelon  of  ~ 

■nSbred  at  £iUnburgh,  I  am  donbtfaU    BlBOOuftaBiou,UtDugh  volimlary  and  co 

„uoJ  ptohablllff .    Tbe  man  deposed,  Sa.    It  Baanw"  •-  >"  -  ■"—  i-" 1  -  — 

'  tha  man's  own  brain,  IbrnelLberdidheshowtbelai 


them,  th^  conBlved  tb^  in  hot  pcoceu  aadast  a  dead  sown,  Ua  cotptc  oi  bsnea  iball  be  p»- 
KDIad  at  Uie  bar.  Bxamplaa  ol  Ihli  occur  Itaquanllv  in  the  BooUlab  bislorT.  Ader  Uie  balUe  of 
Ooiriobie,  tbedeadbodrartbeeadofHnnElf  was  proanlad  in  parllainenl,  hefbre  sealence  oT/or- 


I.c^aa  was  known  to  be,"  p.  30S.    Spolawood  conld  not  be  igaatuit  of  Iba  Eolenuuly  wilb  wbleh 
Logan  bad  been  iiiedi  and  of  (he  pro«  tatoastit  tS  the  anihenthdt;  of  Ms  leClerB.    He  MmselTvBs 

Sobablvpcaaantln  paiUamanl  at  tba  Irisl.  TbaeHclof  ]>unbar,of  whomba  >lw>ya  apeala  wilb 
e  btabeotrfiopect,  was  the  penonwiiD  directed  tbaiiniceBBagiiinetLonD.  Sochaparemploijde 
clarnlon  aialnt  tfio  tmtb  of  Spnif  ■  erideoea,  BotwtUulanding  all  meBB^dicuimtancea,  la  bot- 

„  anWng'BBdvocBleaithatttmcandanBrwarflaeailofHaddtaelij 

__ ___        _  .tLogan'atrialBflaXlramslveanvhn^nr:  and  !□  so  iHi?lnal  lettsr 

blB  loUio  kln^  the  fflai  of  Jnie  IfiOe,  OnBlbl.  Facutt.  Jnri 


rencaanlB tbaiKwf  pcoducodatLogiuratrialBflaxlramBlyeoiniadng;  andin 

bisioUiol!ln|,lhBa««of  JnnelfidOiOnBlbl.Faeult.Jnril)-' i— .— .i. 

Iba  trial  bad  ManDonduoted,  %a  ttnia  goa  i 


'*  Wban  Oia  prebatlcm  oTUe  mmmona  waa  lafbtrad  to  Iba  lords  of  aiUclcs'  voles,  tbey  Ibund  ur 

Ibe  HiflaftUMkin  i 
nalranhconl^ 
Bttheybehoovac 


flmnlv,  aH  in  one  vi^ce,  the  eald  iummoni  to  bein  elearlj'  proved,  ibat  [he;  aeenied  ID  contend  who 
ihoaU  he  able  moat  walotuily  in  expten  tbe  eaflaftUMkin  of  hU  heart,  not  only  by  the  nwsl  piUiy 
worda,  bnlbrtearaof  Joy;  divatae  of  Ibe  beat  rank — " — ^-~  '■■-•  —' '■' —  -■-"■■—■  —  ■■•-■- 


"^'""^ui— 39' 
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after  such  a  plain  declaiation  of  his  intentioD  1  Was  it  not  preposterous  to 
commit  him  to  the  keepir^  of  such  a  timid  associate  as  Heuderaon  ?  For 
what  purpose  did  he  waste  time  in  binding  the  aima  of  an  unarmed  man, 
whomTie  might  easily  have  despatched  with  hia  sword  ?  Had  Providence 
pemiitted  Ihem  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  oflheir  sovereign,  what 
advantage  could  have  accrued  to  them  by  his  death?  And  what  claims  or 
preleiiMons  could  they  have  opposed  to  the  tights  ofihis  children  ?*  Inevi- 
table and  instant  vengeance,  li^ether  with  peipetual  infamy,  were  the  only 
consequences  they  could  especf  to  follow  such  a  crime. 

On  the  other  iund,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  king  had  formed 
any  design  against  the  life  of  the  two  brothers.  They  had  not  incurred 
hia  indignation  by  any  crime ;  and  were  in  no  degree  the  objects  of  his 
jealousy  or  hatred  ;t  nor  was  he  of  a  spirit  so  sanguinary,  or  so  noted  for 
rash  and  desperate  valour,  as  to  have  attempted  to  murder  them  in  their 
own  house,  where  they  were  surrounded  with  many  domestics,  he  only 
with  a  slenderand  unarmed  train;  where  they  could  call  to  their  aasislance 
Sie  inhabilanls.  of  a  city  at  the  devotion  of  their  family,  while  he  was  at  a 
distance  irom  all  aid ;  and  least  of  all  would  he  have  chosen  for  his  asso- 
ciates in  such  an  enterprise  the  earl  of  Mar  and  the  duke  of  Lennos,  the 
former  connected  in  close  friendship  with  the  house  of  Gowrie,  and  the 
Matter  married  to  one  of  the  earl's  sisters. 

Whichsoever  of  these  opposite  systems  we  embrace,  whether  we  impute 
the  intention  of  murder  to  Gowrie  or  to  the  king,  insuperable  difficulties 
■arise,  and  we  are  involved  in  darkness,  mysterv,  and  contradictions. 
Perhaps  the  source  of  the  whole  conspiracy  ought  to  oe  searched  for  deeper, 
and  by  deriving  it  from  a  more  remote  cause  we  may  discover  it  to  be  less 
'Criminal. 

To  keep  the  king  of  Scots  in  continual  dependence  was  one  great  object 
of  Elizabeth's  policy.  In  oi'der  to  this  she  sometimes  soothed  him,  and 
■sometimes  bribed  his  ministers  and  favourites;  and  when  she  failed  of 
attaining  her  end  by  these  means,  she  encouraged  the  clei^  to  render 
■any  administration  wTiich  she  distrusted  unpopular,  by  decryii^  it,  or  stir- 
red up  some  faction  of  the  nobles  to  oppose  and  to  overturn  il.  In  that 
■fierce  age,  men  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  undermining  a  ministry  by 
intrigue,  had  recourse  to  the  ruder  practice  of  rendering  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  king's  person,  that  they  might  thereby  obtain  the  direction  of  hia 
councils.  Those  nobles  who  seized  the  king  at  the  Raid  t^Rittkven  were 
instigated  and  supported  by  Elizabeth.    ISoftjwelljin  all  hiswildattempts, 

wet^ded  to  tke  cr{>wn  dT  Et^biid,  oa  Lba  arm  of  Dorc^eii  Stewart,  daughter  of  lonL  Edetbveii  by 
MaMarflt  of  Bi^aad}  wiia.  war  her  dlY«c«  fjrom  tba  eail  uf  Angui,  took  tbol  nobleinaa  ibi  her 
tblrdbnAaad.  fiiiniet,HlB(-oflibonaTiiiiea.  But Uia sHerUon la JU rdunded.  aappeaimniiin 
ondimMed  sridenee,  that  hird  Uethvsii  bad  onlr  ouo  chUd  br  naeea  Margaist,  which  died  In  lla 
tnfhDr7,and  1>«Dll]ealsdTB.iubveniTai  Dot  Uw  duighter  DTqaecn  Haiganit,  but  bt  Jiutt  CHewul, 
lord  HathToi's  aecond  wife,  a  daiutaler  of  Jobn  earl  of  AtboL  Orawf,  Faer.  SSS.  And  though 
BowOe  had  leallr  been  deacended  mm  the  Uogd  rofol  of  England,  the  king  at  (hat  time  had  n  Bon 
and  daughter ;  anl,  beaUas  tbam,  lad;  Araliella  Sievrait,  daughter  of  Cboiiea  eail  of  I^ennoi,  bad 
a  pnOnbts  title  Is  ttie  eiowB  of  A^land , 

f  air  IlemT  HsrUle,  ia  a  letter  lo  air  Ralph  Wlutvood,  lioputes  tlie  death  of  Uie  two  hiDlbera  to 
s  eanse  oot  raentloiwd  by  aaf  of  onr  hietonans.  "  Out  of  Scotland  ne  hear  that  there  Is  no  good 
agreement,  bat  ntbei  an  open  dUference,  bettreen  tba  kb^  and  hia  vite,  and  many  are  of  oi^nion 
4hat  the  fflaeoraty  of  aome  a^ctloD  balween  her  and  tbe  earl  of  Gnncie's  brottier  (wbo  wan  tiUed 
with  btia)  1TOB  the  InieK  caun  and  msdve  of  tbat  Imgedy."  Winw.  Uem.  vcd.  L  S74.  Wlietber 
4hfl fi>lloirlncpar(saffea  in  Htflchcflaon^alBtlarbaaDyaHiflnaatioDDf  IhatauaidcloD,  la  aabmftied  to 
Qieread«.    iBbtslettei,  Sept.!B,l(D9,  he  memlona  the  retnm  of  Gowrie'a  two  jtuncei  broilieia 

linto  Scotland,  and  ndds,  "Tba  condi« in  nflhffle  two,  and  lb .=,_,-  j— .i ^... ... — 

— '  Bending  atvay  and  fmnlahing  yia.  Baatdl  [tbeir  elatorl  n 


._„.^ .„ J „ ^ tarlwia  auch  InlbnnaUoa  oalrTbomaa 

Eiskine  bas  given,  hslh  bred  gisU  aaapfclon  In  tbe  hing  of  Sma  that  thay  eome  not  In  bnt  In  aoma 
itaneetoua  plot"  In  anothar  hoar,  Jumary  1,1003,  "Tba  dsyof  wilais  mylaat,  Mn.  BatUiJi 
Ruthven  was  brougbt  br  tbe  lidr  Falabiy  and  Vn  of  Angua,  aa  one  oflbelr  asntleivonHD,  bita  the 
conn  in  the  evenln;,  and  stowal  hi  a  chamber  prniared  fcr  bcr  b;  tba  qaam^  dliecUon,  Where  tba 
queeo  had  much  time  and  eontbreoca  with  Inr.    Of  Ibia  tba  ktaig  gut  notice,  and  aboved  hie  diiSka 


-. ha  ktaig  gut  notice, 

CD,  geotly  reproving  her  fbr  It,  and  examining  quietly  of  Uiuqu 
ilher  matren  therennto  belonging,  vAlh  such  diaerelinn  and  se 
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eigcyed  ber  protection,  and  when  they  miscarried,  he  was  secui'e  of  a 
retreat  in  her  dominions.  The  connexions  which  James  had  been  forming 
of  late  with  the  Roman  catholic  princes,  his  secret  negotiations  inEni;lana 
with  her  subjects,  and  the  maJtima  by  which  he  governed  hia  own  kingdom, 
ail  contributed  to  excite  her  jealousy.  She  dreaded  some  great  revolution 
in  Scotland  to  be  approaching,  and  it  was  her  interest  to  prevent  it.  The 
earl  of  Gowrie  was  one  of  the  most  powerilil  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and 
descended  from  ancestors  warmly  attached  to  tbe  English  interest.  He 
had  adopted  the  same  system,  and  believed  the  welfare  of  his  country  to 
he  inseparably  connected  with  the  subsistence  of  the  alliance  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  During  his  residence  at  Paris  he  had  contracted  an  inti 
mate  friendship  with  sir  Henry  Neville,  the  queen's  ambassador  there,  and 
was  recommended  by  him  to  his  court  as  a  person  of  whom  great  use 
midit  be  made.*  Elizabeth  received  him  as  he  passed  through  England 
with  distinguished  marks  of  respect  and  favour.  From  all  these  circum- 
stances a  suspicion  may  arise  that  the  plan  of  the  conspiracy  against  Ihe 
king  was  formed  at  that  time  in  concert  with  her.  Such  a  suspicion  pre 
Tailed  in  that  age,  and  from  (he  letters  of  Nicholson,  Elizabeth's  agenc  in 
Scotland,  it  appears  not  to  be  destitute  of  foundation.  An£ndish  smp  ivas 
observed  hovering  for  some  time  in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  oiForth.  The 
earl's  two  younger  brothers  fled  into  England  after  the  ill  success  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  were  protected  by  Elizabeth.  James  himself,  though  be 
prudently  concealed  it,  tooii  great  umbrage  at  her  behaviour.  None,  how 
ever,  of  Elizabetb's  intrigues  in  ScotJandtended  fohurt  the  kite's  person, 
but  only  to  circumscribe  Lis  aulhorily  and  to  thwart  his  schemes.  His  life 
was  the  surest  safeguard  ofher  own,  and  restrained  the  popish  pretendei-s 
toher  crown,  and  their  abettors,  from  desperate  attempts,  to  which  their 
impatience  and  bigotry  might  otherwise  have  uK;ed  tnem  on.  To  have 
encouraged  Gowrie  to  murder  his  sovereign  would,  on  her  part,  have  been 
an  act  of  the  utmost  imprudence.  Nor  does  this  seem  to  have  been  fhe 
intention  of  the  two  brothers.  Mr.  Ruthven,  first  of  ail,  endeavoured  to 
decoy  the  king  to  Perth  without  any  attendants.  When  these  proved 
more  numerous  than  was  expected,  the  earl  employed  a  stratagem  in  order 
to  separate  them  from  the  kii^,  by  prelendii^  that  he  haa  rode  away 
towards  Falkland,  and  by  calling  nastily  for  Iheir  horses  that  they  might 
follow  him.  Bv  their  shutting  James  up  meanwhile  in  a  distant  corner  of 
the  house,  and  by  attemptii^tobind  his  hands,  their  desi^  seems  to  have 
been  rather  to  seize  than  to  assassinate  him.  Though  Gowrie  had  not 
collected  his  followers  in  such  numbers  as  to  have  been  able  to  detain  him 
loi^  a  prisoner  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  b_y  open  force,  be  might  soon 
have  been  conveyed  aboard  tbe  English  ship,  which  waited  perhaps  to 
receive  him;  ana  he  might  have  been  landed  at  Fastcastle,  a  bouse  of 
Lcgan's,  in  which,  accordii^  to  many  obscure  hints  in  his  letter^  some 
rendezvous  of  Ihe  conspirators  was  to  he  held.  Amidst  the  surprise  and 
terror  into  which  the  king  must  have  been  thrown  by  the  violence  offered  lo 
him,  it  was  extremely  natural  for  him  to  conclude  that  hia  liie  was  sought. 
It  was  the  interest  of  all  his  followers  to  confirm  him  in  this  belief,  and  to 
magnify  his  danger,  in  order  to  add  to  the  importance  and  merit  of  their 
own  services.  Thus  liis  fear  and  their  vanity,  aided  by  the  credulity  and 
wonder  which  the  contemplation  of  any  great  and  tragical  event,  when  not 
fully  understood,  is  apt  to  inspire,  augmented  the  whole  transaction.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  extravagance  and  improbab fifty  of  the  circumstances 
which  were  added,  detracted  from  Ihe  credit  of  those  which  really  hap- 
pened; and  even  furnished  pretences  for  calling  in  question  fhe  truth  of  the 
whole  conspiracy.  j 

The  account  of  what  had  happened  at  Peifh  reached  Edinburgh 
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nest  morning.  The  privy  council  commanded  the  ministers  of  that  city 
instantly  lo  assemble  their  people  ;  and  after  relating  lo  them  the  circum- 
stances of  the  conspiracy  formed  aesinat  the  king's  life,  to  return  public 
thanks  to  God  for  toe  protection  which  he  bad  so  visibly  afforded  him. 
But  as  Ihe  first  accounts  transmitted  to  Edinburgh,  written  in  a  huny,  and 
while  the  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy  were  but  imperfectly  known, 
and  the  passions  which  it  excited  sl«)ndj[  felti  were  indistinct,  exag- 

firated,  and  contradictory,  the  ministers  laid  hold  of  this ;  and  thougn 
ey  offered  to  give  public  thanks  lo  God  for  the  king's  safely,  they 
refused  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  parlicutaia,  or  to  utter  from  the  chair  of 
truth  what  appeared  to  be  still  dubious  and  uncertain. 

A  few  days  after  the  king  returned  to  Edinbuigh  ;  and  thoueh  Galloway, 
the  minister  of  his  own  chape!,  made  an  harangue  to  the  people  at  the  pub- 
lic cross,  in  which  he  recited  all  the  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy; 
though  James  himself,  in  their  hearing,  confirmed  his  account ;  Ihoueh  be 
commanded  a  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction  lo  be  publishea ;  the 
mfnislers  of  that  city,  as  well  as  many  of  their  brethren,  still  continued  in- 
credulous and  unconvinced.  Their  high  esteem  of  Gowrie,  their  jealousy 
of  every  part  of  the  king's  conduct;  added  to  some  false  and  many  impro- 
bable circumstances  in  the  narrative,  not  only  led  Ihem  to  suspect  the 
whole,  but  g'ave  their  suspicions  an  air  of  credibility.  But  at  lei^lh  the 
king,  partly  by  aigumenis,  partly  by  threats,  prevailed  on  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  to  own  that  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  conspiracy.  He  could  be  brought  no  farther  than  to  declare  that  he 
reverenced  the  king's  account  of  the  transaction,  but  could  not  say  thai  he 
himself  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  it.  The  scruples  or  obstinacy  of  a 
sii^le  man  would  have  been  little  regarded ;  but  as  the  same  spirit  of 
incredulity  began  to  spread  among  the  people,  the  example  of  one  in  so 
high  reputation  lor  integrity  and  abilities  was  extremely  datteerous.  The 
king  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  convince  and  to  gain  Bruce ;  but  finding  it 
impossible  to  remove  his  doubts,  he  deprived  him  of  his  benefice,  and  alter 
repeated  delays,  and  many  attempts  towards  a  reconcilement,  banished 
him  the  kingdom.* 

.The  proceedings  of  parliament  were  trot  retarded  by  any  scruples  of 
this  sort.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  two  brothers  were  produced  there  ac- 
cording to  law ;  an  indictment  for  high  treason  was  preferred  against  them : 
witnesses  were  examined ;  and  by  a  unanimous  sentence,  their  estates  and 
honours  were  forfeited ;  (he  punishment  due  to  traitors  was  inflicted  on 
their  dead  bodies ;  and,  as  if  the  punishment  hitherto  in  use  did  not  express 
sufiicient  detestation  of  their  crimes,  the  parliament  enacted  that  the  sur- 
name of  Ruthven  should  be  abolished ;  and  in  order  to  preseire  the 
memory  of  the  king's  miraculous  escape,  and  to  declare  the  sense  which 
the  nation  had  of  the  divine  goodness,  lo  all  future  ages,  appointed  the  fifth 
of  August  to  be  observed  annually  as  a  day  of  public  thanasgiving.t 

•ep0U«.«l,Ai!.    Cald.v.aSS.&c. 

T  A  few  we«kB  BtKr  Uie  dentil  or  ihe  tno  bioUicrs,  Ihs  liing  published  s  Disai-urte  nf  Iheir  tHi 

■n  "  HisIoilCB]  account  of  the  coneinracyby  Uh  oarl  of  Gowils  and  Bobett  Logan  of  Bestalr^, 
poatoiu  bli^  James  VL"  UeseeiDsnolIoliaveHeiLIlu  acuHiMwIilcbltierEingminBelf  bad^ven 
<^  Ihst  maiieF,  and  boirowi  the  ffbole  IdstorlcBl  pan  ft«n  apobiWDOi  and  olber  sallwrB;  Liu  hr 

luBcittacledffcor '**''""'*"-— "'■'-*'**''-'-~-^""'^*'*'*'—'' j-.^j  i.-*i— ij — * j. 

Id  order  lo  maki 

^two  treallBBi  on.  _ . 

•ridenoe  niilcA  tber  nontun  on  mnild  eneN  U>  bg  an. 

BtU  rocenl ,  pnbllBbed  liT  njal  utborln,  and  the  OTli^l  depoalliiHIL -.  ,„ 
^  «..  i.i„i._.  — -  inihe  naflon,  mwit  to  oonvey  a  degtefioTCTidenCB  lal 
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1601,]  ThotKh  Cowrie's  conspiracy  occasioned  a  sudden  and  a  great 
alarm,  it  was  fbfiowed  by  no  consequence  of  importance ;  and  haviiE  oeen 
concerted  by  the  two  brothers  either  without  any  associates  or  with  sucb 
as  were  unknown,  the  dai^er  was  over  as  soon  as  discovered.  But  not 
long  after  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  England  against  Elizabeth,  which, 
though  the  first  danger  was  instantly  dispelled,  jroduced  tragical  effects, 
that  rendered  the  close  of  that  queen's  reign  dismal  and  unhappy.  As 
James  was  deeply  interested  in  that  event,  it  merits  our  particular  notice. 

The  court  ol^  England  was  at  this  time  divided  between  two  powerful 
factions,  wliich  contended  for  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The  leader 
of  the  one  was  Robert  D'Evreus,  earl  of  Essex;  air  Robert  Cecil,  the 
son  of  lord  treasurer  Burle^h,  was  at  the  head  of  the  other.  The  former 
was  the  most  accomplished  and  the  most  popular  of  all  the  English  nobles ; 
brave,  gSlierous,  affable  ;  (hough  impetuous,  yet  willing  lo  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  those  whom  he  loved ;  an  avowed  but  not  an  implacable  enemy ; 
a  friend  no  less  constant  than  warm  ;  incapable  of  disguisiie  his  own  sen- 
timents, or  of  misrepresenting  those  of  others ;  better  filled  for  a  camp 
than  for  a  court ;  of  a  genius  that  qualified  him  for  the  first  place  in  the 
administration,  widi  a  spirit  that  scorned  the  second  as  below  his  merit. 
He  was  soon  distir^uished  by  the  queen,  who,  with  a  profusion  uncommon 
to  her,  conferred  on  him,  even  in  his  earliest  youth,  the  highest  honours. 
Nor  did  this  diminish  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  count^men;  but  by 
a  rare  felicity  he  was  at  once  the  favourite  of  his  sovereign  and  the  darliig 

quaking  and  IremMlng."    Disc  17.    Bui  Hendeiaansara  IIialhshjinBelfvnesled  Hie  dagger  out  of 
Ur.  Ruthven's  hands.    Obc.  S3,  Cioai.  SO.    Henderson  Okeirlae  bosslsd  lo  ha  wife,  Ihal  be  had 

HeuderBDn  opHied  the  whidov  during  Hr- UulllTBn'B  absence.  DiB0.S3.  lleadeiflon  denDsea  that 
he  was  on!;  aitemHIag  u  open liwlwa Mi. Ruihv«n rUumed,uiil tfau during  the  ettug^e beiween 
tbe  Una  nnd  him,  be  opened  It.  JIIbd.  53,  S*.  Cma.  51, 52.  XtL  Jtwe  may  beHere  iGs  king,  On 
ftlhnv  in  ate  niw  uoad,  during  ijie  simisle,  behind  the  king's  back,  inaetlVB  and  mmbUng  an  Un 
time.  Din.t7.  BntHaiderMinaffinnB,tbBthauiBiEliBdBwayt1iegarlarwilIi«liii]tiUr.BuUiveii 
hat  be  pulled  back  Or.  Ruihven'i  1      


.    .  _  IncKTiBBtrf 

fl  ■ttuaoonof  the  Jiouk,  and  from  otner  dccunMaucee,  ili 

re  been  any  interview  between  the  hrotheie  (tt  (hie  time-  Disc.  93. 


Use.  St.  Ctnm.  SB.    IV.  Bj  Ih 
Hendenon  deposes^  IJiat  w} 


_enden»n  vraa  (wlea  eramtaied,  Bat  at  Fslhlend  belbre  (he  privy  eouucU  in  Augiui,  and  next  at 
Sdlnbwvh  befbre  Ibe  parilament  In  November.  Sot  la  mention  aome  loser  venatleiw  betneot 
these  depiMltioni,  we  Oiall  pabnontlwo  which  ara  remarkable.  In  hie  fim  depoeitlDD,  Hr.  Hen 
dersoB  relalei  the  most  materitJ  dnxunatanoeg  Df  the  wbole  In  Uieee  words :  "Mr.  SiUhven  poBod 
out  the  depDnent'a  dagger,  aod  held  (be  name  toIidB  Us}eBIy'abreast,CBjing,Bii»Mriirjn)i|itfiiif 
fmier'inm'dtr!  ymaiitliian^flirU!  and  pointing  to  hie  Hl^meaaTs  heart  with  the  dBifer,tba 
deponent  ttinff  (he  aame  out  of  Ur.  RnOiven'B  hands,  and  KTore  Hai  aa  God  ahould  Judge  Us  ma\ 


IM  dagger  fa  Ids  hand  the  snuei 
iwfisL'T'-  "     - •■ 


deponent  ttirBW  (h 

thai  If  »&.  RuUive 

hare  Btrieken  (be  king  to  the  hills  wHO."  Dieo.  59,    But  ai       

thm  this  in  Kra  mautfal  ciremnsances.  First,  the  words  tw  M  that  (hue  pu(  in  Hr.  RnibFeu'* 
mouth  while  he  held  the  dawu  at  the  UBg>s  breast  are,  "£ir,tr«iiiituttanv;TJtiiafl-,'rviwntei- en 
n^fniiar'a  dua."  Secoodlv,  Vbea  ie  ibrealmed  hhn  vrtib  deaih.  It  wuc  only  to  iater  Mm  (torn 
making  KryTkOiaa^^^JIeidjfowtin%ffUB,orbjfCAnBtj;o%eheU  die."  S.  In  Ids  flrst  depoeldon,  the 
wordsof  Hr.  Rntbvan,  when  he  retiuiied  to  the  cbiunbor  where  he  bad  left  the  king,  are,"  Titn 
ffMRnin^,  hr  Oaiymwastiie."  But  hi  his  second  deposHiiBi,  "ByOodthere^  no  remed;, 
uid  ol^pd  (0  bind  bis  Ha^sly'B  hands."  Croin.51.  TbematKla1WDrdBfdiiSbu£dfearenDjhIed. 
Tbe  flnl  deposition  seems  plahdf  to  InttmalB  flla(  ItwasBiUbTen'alnlentbm  tomuider  the  Ungi 
ISe  teoondiTOUld  lead  as  to  conclude  that  be  hud  no  olhei  dedgnlhan  to  detain  hhn  as  a  pilsanel. 
miere  ere  Itbewbe  some  remarkable  conlrsdiolions  In  the  lesQinDnleB  of  the  olber  wUnewei.  1, 
In  the  diiDDuna  nubUsbed  bj  aulhorl?,  it  U  bsfauialad  that  the  (nmuU  oT  (be  InhabitantB  was 
nUged  agalnat  Iba  nng,  nndmaittrequiredsamoarKopaeliy  (hem.  Disc.  XI.  Tbednke  of  Lra- 
noi  coiSmrs  this  in  his  ddiiDaltioii.  Cn>m.U.  AnactofprlvyeavnoUBnmmonlngtbem^islrnlea 
of  Penh  to  aniwertbr  thai  rlol  bisflUeilaoL  And  yet  Andrew  Ror,onsoflbeballles  of  the  (own, 
depoee^Ihal  ba  Umaelf  mised  the  peiHile,  and  that  the;  took  arms  In  ocderlo  aedst  the  hlH. 
Orom.  SB.  S.  Henderson  depoies,  lAM  he  gnve  an  OTSshe  answer  to  Ur.  John  UoncElef,  ivho  M- 
qulred  where  be  had  been  that  momtaiE,  beeauss  Oie  earl  had  commniided  Um  not  10  let  nny  man 
know  that  iM  had  been  at  FaOdand.  Inset  5^  Vonerlef  deposes  to  Oe  some  purpose.  CraU-  G4 
And  yet  OemEe  Hay,  ajUrwards  lord  Einnoul,  am]  the  obiii^enor  nf  aeoUand.  and  Peter  Hay,  da 
noee,  Ihat  die  eailihi  Qiidt  preseiua,  asked  Henderson," Whom  he  fbondTritlllhaHnf  at  FaUi 
land?"  Crnni.  70,11.  Which  qnesUon  seems  (bnroveUiBt  be  did  not  aim  at  keephig  (hat  Journey 
~ cm  uf  Criminal  Ttlals,  published  by  Mr.  AmoEln  17B5,  tbe  endence  agataut 
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of  ite  people.  Cecil,  on  the  other  hand,  educated  in  a  court,  and  trained 
under  a  fathpj  deeply  skilled  in  all  its  arts,  was  crafty,  insinuating,  indus- 
trious ;  and  though  possessed  of  talents  which  fitted  him  for  the  highest 
offices,  he  did  not  rely  upon  bis  merit  alone  for  attaining  Ihem,  but  availed 
himself  of  every  advantage  which  his  own  address  or  (he  mistakes  of 
Olhei's  afforded  fiim.  Two  such  men  were  formed  to  he  rivals  and  ene- 
mies. Esses  despised  the  arls  of  Cecil  as  low  and  base.  To  Cecil,  the 
earl's  magnanimity  appeared  to  be  presumption  and  foUy.  Ail  the  mililaiy 
men  except  Raleigh  favoured  Essex,  Most  of  Uie  courtiers  adhered  to 
Cecil,  whose  manners  more  nearly  resembled  their  own. 

As  Elizabeth  advanced  in  years,  the  struggle  between  these  factions 
became  more  violent.  Esse)*,  in  order  to  strer^then  himself,  had  early 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scots,  for  whose  right  of  secession 
be  was  a  zealous  advocate,  and  held  a  close  correspondence  both  with  him 
luid  with  his  principal  ministers.  Cecil,  devoted  to  the  queen  alone,  rose 
daily  to  newnonours  bv  the '  assiduity  of  his  services  and  the  patience 
with  which  he  expectea  the  reward  of  them :  while  the  earl's  high  spirit 
and  impetuosity  sometimes  exposed  him  to  checks  from  a  mistress,  who, 
though  partial  m  ber  affection  lowards  him,  could  not  easily  bear  contra- 
diction, and  who  conferred  favours  often  unwillingly,  and  always  slowly. 
His  own  solicitations,  however,  seconded  maliciously  by  his  enemies,  who 
wished  to  Kmove  him  at  a  distance  from  court,  advanced  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  employed  in  Ireland  against  Tyr(Mie,  and  to  the  office 
of  lord  lieutenant  of  tnat  kii^doro,  with  a  commission  almost  unlimited. 
His  success  m  that  expedition  did  not  equal  either  his  own  promises  or  the 
expectations  of  Elizabeth.  The  queen,  peevish  from  her  disappointment, 
and  exasperated  against  Essex  by  the  artifices  of  bis  enemies,  wrote  him  a 
harsh  letter,  full  ofaccusations  and  reproaches.  These  his  impatient  spirit 
could  not  bear,  and  in  the  first  transports  of  his  resentment  be  proposed  to 
cairy  over  a  part  of  his  army  info  Ei^land,  and  by  driving  his  enemies 
from  the  queen's  presence,  to  reinstate  himself  in  favour  and  in  power. 
But  upon  more  mature  thoughts  he  abandoned  Ibis  rash  design,  and  setlinff 
sail  with  a  fev^  officers  devoted  to  his  person,  landed  in  England  and  posted 
directly  to  court.  Elizabeth  received  hira  without  any  symptom  either  of 
affection  or  of  displeasure.  By  proper  compliances  and  acknowledgments 
he  miffht  have  regained  his  former  ascendancy  over  the  queen.  But  he 
thought  himself  too  deeply  injured  to  submit  to  these.  Elizabeth,  on  the 
Other  hand,  determined  to  subdue  his  haughty  temper;  and  though  hei 
severity  drew  from  him  the  most  humble  letters,  she  confined  him  to  the 
lord  keeper's  house,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  tiy  him,  both  for  his 
conduct  during  h)s  government  of  Ireland,  and  for  leaving  that  kingdom 
without  her  permission.  By  their  sentence  he  was  suspended  trom  all  his 
offices  except  that  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  continued  a  prisoner  during 
the  queen's  pleasure.  Satisfied  with  having  mortified  hia  pride  thus  far, 
Elizabeth  did  not  suffer  the  sentence  (o  be  recorded,  and  soon  ailer  allowed 
him  to  retire  to  his  own  house.  During  these  transactions,  which  occupied 
several  months,  Essex  fluctuated  between  the  allegiance  he  owed  to  his 
sovereign  and  the  desire  of  revenge :  and  sometimes  leaned  to  the  one  and 
sometimes  to  the  other.  In  one  of  the  intervals  when  the  latter  prevailed, 
he  sent  a  messerger  into  Scotland  to  encourage  the  king  to  assert  his  own 
right  to  the  succession  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  promise  that,  besides  the 
assistance  of  the  earl  and  all  his  fiiends  in  Eigland,  lord  Mountjoy,  now 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ire)and,would  join  him  with  five  thousand  men  from  that 
kingdom.  But  James  did  iiot  choose  lo  hazard  the  losing  of  a  kingdom, 
of  which  he  was  just  about  to  obtain  possession,  by  a  premature  attempt 
fo  seize  it.  Mountjoy,  too,  declined  the  enterprise,  and  Essex  adopted 
more  dutiful  schemes:  all  thoughts  of  ambition  appearing  to  be  totally 
efeced  out  of  his  mind. 
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This  moderation,  which  was  merely  flie  effect  of  disgust  and  disappoint- 
ment, waa  not  of  long  continuance ;  and  the  queen,  having  not  only  refused 
to  renew  a  lucrative  grant  which  she  had  formerly  bestowed,  but  even  to 
adniit  him  into  her  presence,  that  new  injury  drove  a  temper  naturally 
impatient,  and  now  much  fretted,  to  absolute  despair.  His  friends,  instead 
of  soothing  his  rage  or  restraining  his  impetuosity^  added  to  both  by  Iheir 
imprudent  and  interested  zeal.  After  many  anxious  consultations  he  de- 
termined to  attempt  to  redress  his  Wrongs  bT  violence.  But  being  ccm- 
scious  how  unpopular  such  an  enterprise  would  be  if  it  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed from  motives  of  private  revenge  alone,  he  endeavoured  lo  give  it  the 
semblance  of  public  utility  by  mingling  the  kin^  of  Scotland  s  interest 
with  his  own.  He  wrote  lo  James,  that  the  faction  which  now  predomi- 
nated in  the  English  court  had  resolved  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
Intanta  of  Spain  to  the  crown ;  that  the  places  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  kingdom  were  put  into  the  hands  of  bis  avowed  enemies ;  and  that 
Unless  he  sent  ambassadors  without  delay  to  insist  on  the  immediate  decla- 
ration of  his  right  of  succession,  their  measures  were  so  well  concerted  that 
all  his  hopes  would  be  desperate.  James,  who  knew  how  disagreeable 
such  a  proposal  would  be  to  the  queen  of  England,  was  not  willing  rashly 
to  expose  himself  to  her  displeasure.  Esses,  nevertheless,  blinded  by 
resentment  and  impatient  for  reveiKB,  abandoned  himself  to  these  passions, 
and  acted  like  a  man  guided  by  irenzy  or  despair.  With  two  or  three 
hundred  followers  incompletely  armed,  he  attempted  to  assault  a  throne 
the  best  established  in  Europe.  Sallying  at  their  head  out  of  his  own 
house,  he  called  on  the  citizens  of  Londrni,  if  the/  either  valued  his  life  or 
wished  to  preserve  the  kii^om  from  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  lo 
lake  arms  and  to  follow  his  standard.  He  advanced  towards  the  palace 
with  an  intention  to  drive  Cecil  and  his  faction  out  of  the  queen's  presence, 
and  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  the  Scottish  kill's  right  of  succession.*  But 
though  almost  adored  by  the  citizens,  not  a  roan  would  join  him  in  this  wild 
enterprise.  Dispirited  by  their  indifference,  deserted  by  some  of  his  own 
attendants,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  troops  which  marched  against 
him  under  different  leaders  into  the  city,  he  retreated  to  his  own  house; 
and  without  any  bold  effort  suitable  to  his  present  condition,  or  worthy  of 
hb  former  reputation  for  courage,  he  surrendered  to  his  enemies. 

As  soon  as  James  heard  of  Essex's  ill  success,  he  appointed  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  Bruce,  abbot  of  Kinloss,  to  repair  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  court 
of  England.  The  former  of  these  was  the  person  by  whose  means  Essex 
had  carried  on  his  correspondence  with  the  kii^.  He  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  the  earl's  character,  and  disposed  to  attempt  every  thing  that 
could  contribute  to  his  safety.  Bruce,  united  in  a  close  friendship  with 
Mar,  was  ready  to  second  him  with  equal  zeal.  Nor  was  the  purpose  of 
the  embassy  less  friendly  to  Essex  than  the  choice  of  his  ambassadors : 
they  were  commanded  to  solicit  in  the  warmest  manner  for  the  earl's  life ; 
and  if  they  found  that  the  king,  by  avowiiw  his  friends,  could  either  pro- 
mote their  designs  or  contribute  to  their  safety,  they  were  empowered  lo 
lay  aside  all  di^uise,  and  to  promise  that  he  wouid  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  claim  what  was  due  lo  him  by  force  of  arma.t  But  before  the 
ambassadors  could  reach  London,  Essex  had  suffered  the  punishment  which 
he  merited  hy  his  treason.  Perhaps  the  fear  of  their  inteiposii^  in  order 
to  obtain  his  pardon  hastened  his  death.  Elizabeth  continued  for  some 
time  irresolute  concemiig  his  fate,  and  could  not  brir^  herself  to  consign 
into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  a  man  who  had  once  possessed  her  favour 
so  entirely,  without  a  painful  stru^le  between 'her  resentment  against  his 
late  misconduct  and  her  ancient  aflection  towards  him.  The  distress  to 
which  she  was  now  reduced  tended  naturally  lo  soften  the  former,  while  it 
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revived  (be  lalter  with  new  tenderness;  and  the  intercession  of  one  faithful 
iriend  who  had  interest  with  the  queen  might  perhaps  have  saved  his  life, 
and  have  procured  him  a  remission  which i  of  nerseff,  she  was  ashamed  to 
grant.  But  this  generous  nobleman  had  at  that  time  no  such  friend.  Eli- 
zabeth, solicited  inceMantly  by  her  ministers,  and  offended  with  the  haugh 
tiness  of  Essex,  who,  aa  she  imagined,  scorned  to  sue  for  pardon,  at  last 
commanded  the  sentence  to  he  put  b  execution.  No  sooner  was  the  blow 
struck  than  she  repented  of  her  own  rashness,  and  bewailed  hia  death  with 
the  deepest  sorrow.  James  always  considered  hun  as  one  who  had  fallen 
a  martyr  to  hb  service,  and  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne, 
restored  his  son  to  his  honours,  as  well  as  all  his  associates  in  the  conspi- 
mcy,  and  dislinguished  them  with  his  favour.* 

The  Scottish  ambassadors,  findii^  that  they  had  arrived  too  late  to  ese- 
cule  the  chief  business  committed  to  their  chaige,  not  only  concealed  that 
part  of  their  instructions  with  the  utmost  care,but  congratulated  the  queen,  in 
their  master's  name,  on  her  happy  escape  from  such  an  audacious  conspiracy. 
Elizabeth,  though  no  strainer  to  the  king's  correspondence  with  Essex,  or 
to  (hat  n  bleman's  intentbns  of  asserting  James's  right  lo  the  crown,  was 
Dot  willing  that  these  should  he  known  to  the  people,  and  for  that  reason 
received  Uie  congratulations  of  Uie  Scottish  ambassadors  with  all  possible 
marks  of  credit  and  good  will ;  and  in  order  to  sooth  James,  and  lo  preserve 
the  appearances  of  union  between  the  two  courts,  increased  the  subsidy 
which  she  paid  him  annually.  The  ambassadors  resided  for  some  lime  in 
England,  and  were  employed  with  great  success  in  renewing  and  extend- 
ing the  intrigues  which  Bruce  had  formerly  entered  into  with  the  English 
nohles.  As  Elizabeth  advanced  in  years  the  Ei^lish  turned  their  eyes 
more  and  more  towards  Scotland,  and  were  eager  to  preventeach  other  in 
courting  Ihe  favour  of  their  future  monarch.  Assurances  of  attachment, 
professions  of  regard,  and  promises  of  support  were  offered  to  James  from 
eveiy  coriwr  of  the  kingdom.  Cecil  himself,  perceiving  what  hopes  Essex 
had  founded  on  the  friendsliip  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  what  advantages  he 
might  have  derived  from  it,  thought  it  prudent  to  stand  no  longer  at  a  dis- 
tance from  a  prince  who  might  so  soon  become  his  master.  But  being 
sensible  at  the  same  time  how  dangerous  such  an  intercourse  might  prove 
under  a  mistress  naturally  jealous,  and  whose  jealousy  grew  stronger  with 
old  age  ;  though  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  him,  he  carried  it 
on  with  all  the  secrecy  and  caution  necessary  in  his  situation,  and  peculiar 
to  his  characfer-t  James,  having  gained  Ihe  man  whose  opposition  and 
influence  he  had  hitherto  chiefly  dreaded,  waited,  in  perfect  security,  till 
that  eient  diouM  happen  which  would  open  his  way  to  the  throne  of 
England  |  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  restrained  within  proper 
bounds  hi»  adherents  in  Ibat  kii^dom,  who,  labouring  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  that  officious  zeal  with  which  a  prince  who  has  a  near  prospect 
of  mountii^  the  throne  is  always  served,  uiged  him  to  allow  a  motion  lo 
be  made  in  parliament  for  decfarir^  his  right  of  succession  to  the  crown. 
James  prudently  discouraged  that  design ;  but  it  was  with  no  small  satis- 
faction that  he  observed  the  ascendant  he  was  acquuii^  in  a  court,  the  dic- 
tates of  which  he  had  been  so  long  obliged  to  obey ;  and  which  had  either 
prescribed  or  thwarted  every  step  he  had  taken  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  reigii.§ 

•  Csmd.    Spounv.  464.  t  See  Append.  No.  LIU. 
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1602.]  Notwifhstanding  the  violent  struggles  of  the  political  factions 
which  divided  the  court,  and  the  freijuent  revolutions  ivhich  bad  happened 
there,  since  the  kii^  first  took  the  reigns  of  govemment  into  hisown  hands, 
Scotland  had  enjoyed  unusual  tranquiOity,  being  undisturhed  by  any  foreign 
enemy,  and  free  from  any  intestine  commotion  of  lore  continuance.  During 
this  period  James  endeavoured  to  civilize  the  Highlands  and  the  Isles,  a 
part  of  his  dominions  loo  much  neglected  by  former  monarchs,  though  the 
Teformation  of  it  was  an  object  highly  worthy  of  their  care.  The  long 
peace  with  England  had  afforded  an  opportunitjof  subduing  the  licentious 
spirit  of  the  borderers,  and  of  restraining  their  depredations,  often  no  less 
ruinous  lo  their  countrymen  than  to  their  enemies.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
low  country  began,  gradually,  to  foi^et  l!ie  use  of  arms,  and  lo  become 
attentive  to  the  arts  of  peace.  But  the  Higblandeis,  retaining  theirnatural 
fierceness,  averse  from  labour,  and  inured  to  rapine,  infested  their  more 
industrious  neighbours  by  their  continual  incursions.  James,  being  soli- 
citous not  only  lo  repress  their  inroads,  but  lo  render  them  useful  subjects,* 
had  at  different  times  enacted  many  wise  laws  extremely  conducive  to 
these  ends.     Al!  landlords,  or  chiefs  of  clans,  were  enjoined  to  permit  no 

S arsons  to  reside  in  their  estates  who  could  not  find  sufficient  surely  for 
eir  good  behaviour ;  they  were  required  to  make  a  list  of  all  suspicious 
{jersons  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  bind  themselves  to  deliver  them  lo  jus- 
tice, and  to  indemnify  those  who  should  suffer  by  their  robberies ;  and,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  faithful  performance  of  these  articles,  the  chiefs  ibem- 


.  . .  were  obliged  to  give  hostages  to  the  king,  or  to  put  pledges  in  his 
hands.  Three  towns,  which  might  serve  as  a  retreat  for  the  inaustrious, 
and  a  nursery  for  arts  and  commerce,  were  appointed  to  be  built  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  (he  Highlands  ;  one  in  Cantire,  another  in  Lochaber,  and  a  third 
in  the  Isle  of  Lewis ;  and,  in  order  lo  draw  inhabitants  thilher,  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  royal  boroughs  were  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  Finding  it, 
however,  lo  be  no  easy  matter  to  inspire  the  natives  of  those  countries 
with  the  love  of  industry,  a  resolution  was  taken  to  plant  among  them  colo- 
nies of  people  from  the  more  industrious  counties.  The  first  esperiment 
was  made  on  the  Isle  of  Lewis ;  and  as  it  was  advantageously  situated  for 
the  fishing  trade,  a  source  from  which  Scotland  ought  naturally  to  derive 
great  wealth,  the  colony  transported  thither  was  drawn  out  of  Fife,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  well  skilled  in  that  branch  of  commerce.  But, 
before  the^  had  remained  there  long  enough  to  manifest  the  good  ejects 
of  ttiis  institution,  the  islanders,  enr^ed  at  seeing  their  country  occupied 
by  those  intruders,  took  arms,  and  surprisii^  them  in  the  night-time,  mur- 
dered some  of  (hem,  and  compelled  (he  rest  lo  abandon  the  settlement. 
The  king's  attention  being  soon  after  turned  lo  other  subjects,  we  hear  no 
more  of  this  salutarj  project.  Though  James  did  not  pursue  the  design 
with  Ihat  steady  application  and  perseverance,  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  change  the  manners  of  a  whole  people,  he  had  the  glory,  however, 
not  only  of  having  first  conceived  the  thought,  but  of  having  first  pointed  out 
the  proper  method  ofintroducingthecivilartsof  life  in  to  that  part  oftheisland-t 
1603.]  After  havii^  long  enjoyed  a  good  slate  of  health,  the  effect  of  a 
sound  constitution,  andlhe  rewardof  uncommon  regularity  and  temperance, 
Elizabeth  h^an  this  winter  lo  feel  her  vigour  decrease,  and  to  be  sensible 
of  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Having  removed  on  a  very  stormy  day  from 
Westminster  to  Richmond  [Jan.  31],  whilher  she  was  impatient  to  retire, 
her  complaints  increased.  She  had  no  formed  fever :  her  pulse  was  good : 
but  she  ate  little,  and  could  not  sleep.  Her  distemper  seemed  to  proceed 
ftom  a  deep  melancholy,  which  appeared  both  in  ber  countenance  and 
behaviour.  She  delighted  in  solitude ;  she  sat  constantly  in  the  dark ;  and 
was  often  drowned  in  tears. 
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No  sooner  ,  , 

ranks,  and  of  all  different  sects  and  parties,  r _j,, 

tbe  kii^  of  Scots,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  professions  of  attacnment  to  bis 
person,  and  tn  promises  of  submission  to  hia  government.  Even  some  o. 
Elizabeth's  own  servants,  weary  of  the  length  of  her  reign,  fond  of  novelty, 
impatient  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  gratifude  for  past  benefits,  and  expecting 
to  share  in  the  liberality  of  a  new  pnnce,  began  to  desert  her  :  and  crowds 
of  people  hurried  towards  Scotland,  eager  to  preoccupy  the  favour  of  the 
successor,  or  afraid  of  being  too  late  in  paying  homage  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  queen's  disease  increased,  and  her  melancholy  appeared 
to  be  settled  and  incurable.  Various  conjectures  were  formed  concerning 
the  causes  of  a  disorder  from  which  she  seemed  to  be  exempted  by  the 
natural  cheerfulness  of  her  temper.  Some  imputed  it  to  her  being  forced, 
confraiy  to  her  inclination,  to  pardon  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  whose  rebellion 
bad  for  many  years  created  her  much  trouble.  Others  imagined  that  it 
arose  from  observing  the  ingratitude  of  her  courtiers,  and  the ^e¥i^f  of  her 
people,  who  behelaher  health  declining  with  most  indecent  indiflerence, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  tbe  Scottish  kii^  with  an  impatience 
which  Ihey  could  not  conceal.  The  most  common  opinion  at  that  time, 
and  perhaps  the  most  probable  was,  that  it  flowed  from  grief  for  the  earl 
of  Essex.  She  retained  an  extraordinary  regard  for  the  memory  of  that 
unfortunate  nobleman  ;  and  though  she  olten  complained  of  his  obstinacy, 
seldom  mentioned  his  name  without  tears.*  An  accident  ha[)pened  soon 
after  her  retiring  to  Richmond,  which  revived  her  affections  with  new  ten- 
derness, and  erabiltered  her  sorrows.  The  countess  of  Nottii^aro,  being 
on  her  deathbed,  desired  to  see  tbe  queen  in  order  to  reveal  something  to 
her,  without  discovering  which  she  could  not  die  in  peace.  When  the 
queen  came  into  her  chamber,  she  told  her,  that  while  Essex  lay  under 
sentence  of  death,  he  was  desirous  of  imploring^  pardon  in  the  manner  which 
the  queen  oeraelf  had  prescribed,  by  returnii^  a  rine  which  duriM;  the 
height  of  bis  favour  ^e  had  given  him,  with  a  promise  Uiat  if,  in  any  future 
distress,  he  sent  that  back  to  her  as  a  token,  it,  should  entitle  him  to  her 
protection ;  that  lady  Scrope  was  the  person  he  intended  to  employ  in  order 
to  present  it ;  that,  by  a  mistake,  it  was  put  into  her  hands  instead  of  lady 
Scrope's ;  and  that  sue,  having  communicated  the  matter  to  her  husbanii, 
one  of  E^ex's  most  implacable  enemies,  he  had  forbid  her  either  to  cany 
the  rir^  to  the  queen,  or  to  return  it  to  the  earl.  The  countess,  havii^  thus 
disclosed  her  secret,  begged  the  queen's  fora^iveness ;  but  Elizabeth,  who 
y  both  the  malice  of  the  earl's  enemies,  and  how  unjustly  she  had 
'■■       "■"    "■     '   ■■      y,  replied,  "  God  may  forgive  you,  but 

»  «w.w  .,«., ,     .^ .11  great  emotion.t     From  that  moment 

her  spirit  sunk  entirely;  she  could  scarce  laste  food;  she  refused  all  the 
medicines  prescribed  by  her  physicians;  declarii^  that  she  wished  to  die, 
and  would  live  no  loiter.  No  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her  to  go  to  bed ; 
she  sat  on  cushions  during  ten  days  and  nights,  pensive  and  silent,  holding 

•Blrcb.Mem.ii,  SIOS. 

t  Tbis  anectbte  EDneemiiig  ElizBbelh  was  flnl  publisbed  liy  OdHune,  Hem.  of  Eliz.  p.  S3 ;  Is 
conllniieil  by  the  UetimDiiy  of  De  MBUiiec,  Uem,  S60,  and  by  Uie  ttsdilioiiAl  evidence  of  ladr 
QlzBlietli  Bpeltnm,  publbbed  b)'  Di.  Blteb,  Negoc.  IW.  CamOeo  mmlione  the  qneeo's  crief  Ibr 
Ewex'B  death  as  one  of  tbe  caiuea  c^  bef  melanalKriy.  Bocae  OTl|lDal  papeiri  lem^n,  ivbleh  proTe 
Hut  thlB  van  oOQunonlj  beltevod  at  the  dme.  Blrcb.  Ueio.  li.  506.  Eaoer,  howerer,  liad  beoi  b&- 
hesded  two  veonlieAire  tier  deolb,  and  Uisrs  aeenia  Co  ban  been  so  oUieT  teason,  but  Uuc  wUBh 
m  lutve  siJgaed,  w^  tier  boitowb  BhaoM  revive  villi  n  much  Tloleuoa  at  eo  great «  dIHance  of 
time.  Ae  tbe  dsetb  of  the  counten  of  Nottingbem  happened  abouc  ■  fbnidght  befbre  tbe  queeD'i 
deotb,  tbe  cidiicidHicB  of  Ibese  evenu,  u^elher  vllh  the  oUiei  evideDoe  mentliraed,  odila  io  mn^ 
prohobiuir  to  theacoiy  lelaledby  Oibanie,  aa  will  enlitle  It  lo  a  place  In  hlUmr.  Tbe  oiiIt  objuUos 
Id  tbe  ueouat  we  bave  jlven  of  EUzabsth'B  attaobmant  to  IbBI,  oriesa  ftom  bar  great  age.  At 
tbaigac^QS,  the  amerane  pootflQiu  are  commonly  abandanllr  cool,  abd  tbe  violence  of  aUmepftv. 
iloni,  eiccpl  one.  Is  much  fijatcd.  But  Uie  tbree  of  Ihli  ob)ectloii  is  eoUrelr  remdvcd  by  an  auUiot 
v^o  has  llfuBUan^  many  passagea  hi  the  EBgliah  history,  and  adorned  mere     Catabigiie  of  Royal 
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ber  finger  almost  continually  in  her  mouth,  with  her  eyes  open,  and  fixed 
on  the  ground.  The  only  thing  to  which  she  seemed  to  give  any  attention, 
was  the  acts  of  devotion  performed  in  her  apartment  by  the  arch  bishop  oi 
Canterbury;  and  in  these  she  joined  with  great  appearance  of  fervour. 
Wasted,  at  last,  as  well  by  anguish  of  mind  as  by  long  abstinence,  she 
expired  without  a  struggle,  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  forty-fiflh  of  her  reign.* 

Foreigners  often  accuse  the  English  of  indiference  and  disrespect  towards 
their  prmces ;  but  without  reason.  No  people  are  more  graletul  than  they 
to  those  monarchs  who  merit  their  gtjalilude.  The  names  of  Edward  111 
and  Henry  V",  are  mentioned  by  the  English  of  (his  age  with  the  same 
warmth  as  Ihey  were  by  those  who  shared  in  the  blessings  and  splendour 
of  their  reigns.  The  memory  of  Elizabeth  is  siii!  adored  in  Ei^land 
The  historians  of  that  kingdom,  after  celebrating  her  love  of  hei'  people  , 
her  sagacity  in  discerning  their  true  interest ;  her  steadiness  in  pursuing  it ; 
her  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  her  ministers ;  the  glo^  she  acquired  by 
arms  :  the  tranquillity  she  secured  to  her  subjects;  and  the  increase  of  fame, 
of  riches,  and  of  commerce,  which  were  the  fruits  of  all  these  ;  j  ustly  rank 
her  amoi^  the  most  iflustrioos  princes.  Even  the  defects  in  her  character, 
they  observe,  were  not  of  a  kind  pernicious  to  her  people.  Her  excessive 
frugality  was  not  accompanied  with  the  love  of  hoarding ;  and  though  it 
prevented  some  great  undertakii^s,  and  rendered  the  success  of  others 
incomplete,  it  introduced  economy  into  her  administration,  and  exempted 
the  nation  from  many  burdens,  which  a  monarch  mote  profuse  or  more 
enferjjrising  must  have  imposed.  Her  slowness  in  rewarding  her  servants 
sometimes  discouraged  useful  merit ;  but  it  prevented  the  unoeservii:^  from 
acquiring  power  and  wealth  to  which  they  had  no  title.  Her  extreme 
jealousy  oi^  those  princes  who  pretended  to  dispute  her  right  to  the  crown 
led  her  to  take  such  precautions  as  tended  no  less  to  the  public  safety  than 
to  her  own  ;  and  to  court  the  affections  of  her  people  as  the  firmest  support 
of  her  throne.  Such  is  the  picture  which  the  Erglish  draw  of  this  great 
qiieen. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  write  the  history  of  Scotland,  finds  himself 
obliged,  frequently,  to  view  her  in  a  very  different  and  in  a  less  amiable 
light.  Her  authority  in  that  kingdom,  during  the  greater  part  of  her  reign, 
was  little  inferior  to  that  which  she  possessed  in  her  own.  But  this  aulno- 
lily,  acquired  at  first  by  a  service  of  great  importance  to  the  nation,  she 
exercised  in  a  manner  extremely  pernicious  to  its  happiness.  By  her  indus- 
try in  fomenting  the  rage  of  the  two  contendii^  factions  ;  fcy  supplying  the 
one  with  partial  aid :  by  feeding  the  other  with  false  hopes ;  by  balancing 
teeir  power  so  artfuuy  that  each  of  thera  was  able  to  distress,  and  neither 
of  them  to  subdue  the  other';  she  rendered  Scotland  long  the  seat  of  dis- 
cord, confusion,  and  bloodshed :  and  her  craft  and  intrigues,  elfecting  what 
the  valour  of  her  ancestors  could  not  accomplish,  reduced  that  kingdom  to 
a  state  of  dependence  on  England.  The  maxims  of  policy,  often  little  con- 
sonant to  those  of  morality,  may,  perhaps,  justify  this  conduct.  But  no 
apology  can  be  offered  for  her  behaviour  to  queen  Maij ;  a  scene  of  dissimu- 
lation without  necessity,  and  of  severity  beyond  example.  In  almost  all 
her  other  actions  Elizaoelh  is  the  object  of  our  highest  admiration ;  in  this 
we  must  allow  (hat  she  not  only  laid  aside  the  magnanimity  which  became 
a  queen,  but  the  feelings  natural  to  a  woman. 

Though  Elizabeth  would  never  permit  the  question  concerning  the  rsht 
of  succession  to  the  crown  to  he  determined  in  parliament ;  nor  declare  her 
own  sentiments  concerning  a  point  which  she  wished  to  remain  an  impene- 
trable mystery ;  she  had,  however,  formed  no  design  of  excluding  the  Scot- 
tish king  from  an  inheritance  to  which  his  title  was  undoubted.    A  short 
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time  before  tier  death  she  broke  the  silence  which  she  had  so  long  pre- 
served on  that  auhject,  and  told  Cecil  and  the  lord  admiral,  "  That  her 
throne  was  the  throne  of  kings ;  that  she  would  have  no  mean  person  to 
ascend  il,  and  that  her  cousin  the  kii^  of  Scots  should  be  her  successor," 
This  she  confiTmed  on  her  deathbed.  As  soon  as  she  breathed  her  last, 
Ihe  lords  of  the  privy  council  proclaimed  James  kii^  of  England.  All  the 
intrigues  carried  on  by  foreigners  in  Javour  of  the  infanla,  all  the  cabals 
formed  within  the  kingdom  to  support  the  titles  of  lady  Arabella  and  the 
earl  of  Hartford,  disappeared  in  a  moment ;  the  nobles  and  people,  forget 
ting  their  ancient  hostilities  with  Scotland  and  their  aversion  for  the 
dominion  of  strangers,  testified  their  salisfaciion  with  louder  acclamations 
than  were  usual  at  the  accession  of  their  native  princes.  Amidst  this 
tumuli  of  joy,  a  motion  made  by  a  few  pairio(s,.who  proposed  to  prescribe 
some  condiliona  to  the  successor,  and  to  exact  from  him  Ine  redress  of  sc 


grievances,  before  Ihey  called  him  to  the  throne,  was  scarcely  heard;  and 
Cecil,  by  stifling  il,  added  to  his  stock  of  merit  with  bis  new  master.  Sir 
Charles  Percy,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Thomas  Somer- 
set, the  earl  of  Worcester's  son,  were  despatched  to  Scotland  with  a  letter 
to  the  king,  signed  by  all  the  peers  and  privy  counsellors  then  in  London ; 
informing  Dim  of  the  queen's  death,  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  of  Iheir 
care  to  rect^nise  his  title,  and  of  the  universal  applause  with  which  Ihe 
public  proclamation  of  il  had  been  attended.  They  made  the  utmost  haste 
to  deliver  this  welcome  message  ;  but  were  prevented  by  the  zeal  of  sir 
Robert  Carey,  lord  Huasdoii's  youiigest  son,  who,  setting  out  a  few  hours 
alter  Elizabeth's  death,  arrived  at  EdiiibuiKh  on  Saturday  night,  just  as 
the  king  had  gone  lo  bed.  He  was  immediately  admilied  into  Ibe  royal 
apartment,  and  kneeling  by  the  king's  bed,  acquainted  him  with  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  saluted  nim  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  tnith  of  the  intelligence  which  he  brought, 
presented  bim  a  ring,  which  his  sister  lady  Scrojje  had  taken  from  the 

Sieeu's  finger  after  her  death.  James  heard  him  with  a  decent  composure, 
ut  as  Carey  was  only  a  private  messenger,  the  information  which  he 
broi^ht  was  not  made  puBlic,  and  the  king  kept  his  apartment  till  the 
arrival  of  Percy  and  Somerset,  Then  his  titles  were  solemnly  proclaimed ; 
and  his  own  subjects  expressed  no  less  joy  than  the  English,  at  this  increase 
of  bis  dignity.  As  his  presence  was  absolutely  necessary  in  England, 
where  the  people  were  extremely  impatient  to  see  their  new  sovereign,  he 
prepared  to  set  out  for  that  kii^dom  without  delay.  He  appointed  his 
queen  to  follovi'  him  within  a  fevr  weeks.  He  committed  the  government 
of  Scotland  lo  his  privy  council.  He  intrusted  the  care  of  his  children  lo 
different  noblemen.  On  the  Sunday  before  his  departure  he  repaired  to 
the  church  of  St,  Giles,  and  after  hearing  a  sermon,  in  which  Ihe  preacher 
displayed  the  greatness  of  the  divine  goodness  in  raising  him  lo  the  throne 
of  such  a  powerful  kingdom  without  opposition  or  bloodshed,  and  exhorted 
him  lo  express  his  gratitude,  by  promoting  to  the  utmost  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  subjects;  the  kii^  rose  up,  and  addressing  himself  to  Ihe 
people,  made  many  professions  of  unalterable  affection  towards  them ; 
promised  to  visit  Scotland  frequently;  assured  them  that  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects, notwithstanding  his  absence,  should  feel  that  he  was  their  native 


o  less  than  vvhen  he  resided  amoi^  them;  and  might  still  trust  that 
his  ears  should  be  always  open  to  their  petition^  which  he  would  answer 
with  the  alacrity  and  love  ol  a  parent.    His  words  were  often  interrupt 


oy  the  tears  of  the  whole  audience ;  who,  though  they  exulted  at  the  king's 
prosperity,  were  melted  into  sorrow  by  these  tender  declarations.* 

On  the  fifth  of  April  he  began  his  journey,  with  a  splendid  but  not  a 
numerous  train;  and  next  day  he  entered  Berwick.     Wherever  he  came 
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immense  muIlitQdes  were  assembled  to  welcome  him ;  and  the  principal 
persotis  in  the  different  counties  through  ivhich  he  parsed  displayed  all 
their  wealth  and  magnificence  in  entertainments  prepared  for  him  at  their 
htiusea.  Elizaheth  had  reigned  so  long  in  England  that  most  of  her  sub- 
jects remembered  no  other  court  but  hers,  and  their  notions  of  the  manners 
and  decoiuras  suitable  to  a  prince  were  formed  upon  what  tbey  had 
observed  there.  It  was  natural  to  apply  this  standard  lo  the  behaviour 
and  actions  of  their  new  monarch,  and  to  compare  him,  al  tirst  sight,  with 
the  queen  on  whose  throne  he  was  to  be  placed.  James,  whose  manners 
were  es:lreme]y  different  from  hers,  suffered  by  the  comparison.  He  had 
not  that  fiowing  affiibility  by  which  Elizabeth  captivated  the  hearts  of  her 
people;  and  (hough  easy  among  a  few  whom  he  loved,  his  indolence  could 
not  bear  the  fatigue  of  rendering  himself  agreeable  to  a  mixed  multitude 
He  was  no  less  a  stranger  lo  that  dignity  with  which  Elizabeth  tempered 
ter  familiarity.  And,  instead  of  that  well  judged  frugalitj'  with  which  she 
conferred  titles  of  honour,  he  bestowed  them  with  an  undistinguishing  pro- 
fusion, that  rendered  them  no  longer  marks  of  distinction  or  rewards  oi 
merit.  But  these  were  the  reflections  of  the  few  alone ;  the  mullitude  con- 
tinued their  acclamations ;  and  amidst  these  James  entered  London  on  the 
seventh  of  May,  and  look  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne  of  England. 

Thus  were  united  two  kingdoms,  divided  from  the  earliest  accounts  of 
time,  but  destined  by  their  situation  to  form  one  great  monarchy.  By  this 
junction  of  its  whole  native  force.  Great  Britain  bath  risen  lo  an  eminence 
and  authority  in  Europe  which  England  and  Scotland,  while  separate, 
could  never  have  attained. 

The  Scots  had  so  l<Mig  considered  their  monarchs  as  next  heirs  to  Ihe 
English  throne,  that  they  had  full  leisure  to  reflect  on  all  the  consequences 
of  their  being  advanced  to  (hat  dignity.  But  dazzled  with  the  glory  of 
giving  a  sovereign  lo  (heir  powerful  enemy,  relying  on  the  partiality  of 
their  native  prince,  and  in  full  expectation  of^sharing  liberally  in  the  wealth 
and  honours  which  he  would  now  be  able  to  bestow,  lliey  attended  liUle 
to  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  thai  great  event,  and  rejoiced  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  as  if  it  had  been  no  less  beneficial  to 
the  kii^dom  than  honourable  lo  the  king.  They  soon  had  reason,  how- 
ever, to  adopt  veiy  different  sentiments;  and  from  that  period  we  may  date 
a  Iota!  alteration  in  the  political  constitution  of  Scotland. 

The  feudal  aristocracy,  which  had  been  subverted  in  most  nations  of 
Europe  by  the  policy  of  their  ]>rinces,  or  had  been  undermined  by  the 
progress  of  commerce,  still  subsisted  with  full  force  in  Scotland.  Many 
causes  had  contributed  gradually  to  augment  the  power  of  the  Scottish 
nobles;  and  even  the  reformation  which,  in  every  other  country  where  it 
prevailed,  added  to  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  had  increased  their 
wealth  and  influence.  A  king  possessed  of  a  small  revenue,  with  a  pre- 
n^ative  extremely  limited,  and  unsupported  by  a  standing  army,  could 
not  exercise  much  authority  over  such  potent  sulgects.  He  was  obliged 
to  govern  by  expedients ;  and  the  laws  derived  their  force  not  from  nis 
power  to  execute  them,  but  from  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  nobles. 
But  though  this  produced  a  species  of  government  extremely  feeble  and 
irreg^ular;  though  Scotland,  under  the  name,  and  with  afl  the  oulward 
ensigns  of  a  monarchy,  was  really  subject  to  an  aristocracy,  the  people 
were  not  altogether  unhappy;  and  even  in  this  wild  form  of  a, constitution, 
there  were  principles  which  tended  to  their  security  and  advaiifage.  The 
kir^,  checked  and  overawed  by  the  nobles,  durst  venture  upon  no  act  of 
arbitrary  power.  The  nobles,  jealous  of  the  king,  whose  claims  and  pre- 
tensions were  many,  though  his  power  was  small,  were  afraid  of  irritating 
their  dependants  by  unreasonable  exactions,  and  tempered  the  i^our  a 
aristocratical  tyranny  with  a  mildness  and  equality  to  which  it  is  naturally 
a  stranger.     As  long  as  the   military  genius  of"^  the   feudal  goveniment 
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remained  in  vigour,  the  vassals  both  of  Ihe  crowc  and  of  Ihe  barons  were 
generally  not  only  free  from  cppression,  but  were  courted  h^  their  supe- 
riors, whose  power  and  importance  were  founded  on  their  attachment 
and  Jove. 

But  by  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  James  acquired  such  an 
immense  accession  of  wealth,  of  power,  and  of  splendour,  that  the  nobles, 
astonished  and  intimidated,  fhou^t  it  vain  to  struggle  for  privileges  which 
they  were  now  unable  to  defend.  Nor  was  il  Irora  fear  alone  that  they 
submitted  to  the  yoke:  James,  partial  to  his  countrymen,  and  willing  tliat 
they  should  partake  in  his  good  fortune,  loaded  ihem  wilh  riches  and 
honours;  and  the  hope  of  bis  iavour  concurred  with  the  dread  of  his  power, 
in  tamir«  their  fierce  and  independent  spirits.  The  will  of  the  prince 
became  the  supreme  law  in  Scotland;  and  the  nobles  strove,  with  emula- 
tion, who  should  most  implicitly  obey  commands  which  they  had  formerly 
been  accustomed  to  contemn.  Satisfied  with  having  subjected  the  nobles 
to  Ihe  crown,  the  kii^  lefl  Ihem  in  full  possession  of  their  ancient  jurisdic 
lion  over  their  own  vassals.  The  extensive  rights  vested  in  a  feudal  chief 
became  in  theit  hands  dreadful  instruments  of  oppression ;  and  the  military 
ideas,  on  which  these  rights  were  founded,  being  gradually  lost  or  dis- 
regarded, nothina;  remained  to  correct  or  to  mitigate  Ihe  rigour  with  which 
they  were  exercised.  Thenobles,exhausting  their  fortunes  by  the  expense 
of  frequent  attendance  upon  the  English  court,  and  by  attempts  to  imitate 
ihe  manners  and  luxury  of  Iheir  more  wealthy  neighbours,  multiplied 
exactions  upon  the  people,  who  durst  hardly  utter  complaints  which  Ihey 
Itnew  would  never  reach  the  ear  of  the  sovereign,  nor  move  him  to  grant 
Ihem  any  redress.  From  the  union  of  Ihe  crowns  to  ihe  revolution  in  1688, 
Scotlandi  was  placed  in  a  political  situation  of  all  others  the  most  singular 
and  the  most  unhappy ;  subjected  at  once  to  the  absolute  will  of  a  monarch, 
and  to  the  oppressive  Jurisdiction  of  an  aristocracy,  it  suffered  all  the 
miseries  peculiar  lo  both  these  forma  of  government.  Its  kings  were  des- 
potic ;  its  nobles  were  slaves  and  tyrants ;  and  IJ(e  people  groaned  under 
the  rigorous  domination  of  both. 

During  this  period,  the  nobles,  it  is  true,  made  one  effort  to  shake  off  the 
yoke,  and  to  regain  their  ancient  independency.  After  the  death  of  James 
the  Scottish  natiwiwaa  no  longer  viewed  byour  monarchs  with  ajiy  partial 
affection.  Charles  I.,  educated  among  the  English,  discovered  no  peculiar 
attachment  to  the  kingdom  of  which  ne  was  a  native.  The  nobles,  per- 
ceiving the  sceptre,  lo  be  now  in  hands  less  iriendly,  and  swayed  by  a 
prince  with  whom  they  had  little  connexion,  and  over  whose  councils  tney 
bad  little  influence,  no  longer  submitted  with  the  same  implicit  obedience. 
Provoked  by  some  encroachments  of  the  king  on  their  order,  and  appre- 
hensive of  others,  the  remainsof  their  ancient  spirit  began  to  appear.  They 
complained  and,  remonstrated.  The  people,  being,  at  the  same  time, 
violently  dis^sted  at  the  innovations  in  religion,  the  nobles  secretly 
heightened  this  disgust ;  and  their  artifices,  together  with  the  ill  conduct  of 
the  court,  raised  such  a  spirit,  that  the  whole  nation  look  arms  against  their 
sovereign  wilh  a  union  and  animosity  of  which  there  had  formerly  been  no 
example.  Charles  brought  against  them  the  forces  of  Eneland,  and  not- 
withstanding their  own  union,  and  the  zeal  of  the  people,  tne  nobles  must 
have  sunk  in  the  struggle.  But  the  disaffection  which  was  growingamong 
his  Ei^lish  subjects  prevented  Ihe  kii^  from  acting  with  vigour.  A  civfl 
war  broke  out  in  both  kir^domsj  and  after  many  tattles  and  revolutions, 
which  are  well  known,  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  first  began  Ihe  war,  were 
involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  ihe  throne.  At  the  restoration,  Charfes  II. 
regained  full  possession  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  Scotland;  and  the 
nobles,  whose  estates  were  wasted,  ortheir  spirit  broken  by  Ihe  calamities 
to  which  Ihey  had  been  expa^ied,  were  less  able  and  less  willing  than  ever 
lo  resist  the  power  of  the  crown.     During  his  reign,  and  thai  of  James 
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VII.,  the  dictates  of  the  monarch  were  received  m  Scotland  wifb  most 
abject  submission.  The  poverty  to  which  manjr  of  the  nobles  were 
reduced  rendered  them  meaner  slaves  and  more  infolerable  tyrants  iban 
ever.  The  people,  always  neglected,  were  now  odious,  and  loaded  with 
every  injuiy  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  religious  and  political  prin- 
eiples  estiemely  repugnant  to  those  adopted  hy  their  princfs. 

The  revolution  introduced  other  roasims  into  the  government  of  Scot- 
land. To  increase  the  authorily  of  the  prince,  or  to  secure  the  privileges 
of  the  nobles,  had  hitherto  been  aliposf  the  sole  object  of  our  laws.  The 
rights  of  the  people  were  hardly  ever  mentioned,  were  disregarded,  or 
unknown.  Attention  began,  henceforward,  to  be  paid  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  By  the  elmm  ofright,^  their  liberties  were  secured ;  and  the 
number  of  their  representatives  heii^  increased,  Ihey  gradually  acquired 
new  weight  and  consideration  in  parliament.  As  they  came  to  enjoy 
more  security  and  greater  power,  their  minds  began  to  open,  and  to  form 
more  extensive  plans  of  commerce,  of  industry,  and  of  police.  But  the 
aristocratical  spirit,  which  still  predominated,  tc^ether  with  many  other 
accidents,  retarded  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  nation. 

Another  great  event  completed  what  the  revolution  had  begun.  The 
political  power  of  the  nobles,  already  broken  by  (he  union  of  the  two 
crowns,  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Instead 
of  making  a  part,  as  formerly,  of  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  nation ; 
instead  of  bearii»  the  most  considerable  sway  there,  the  peers  of  Scot- 
land are  adinitted  into  the  British  parliament  by  their  representatives  only, 
and  form  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  one  of  those  bodies  in  which  the 
legislative  authorily  is  vested.  They  lliemselves  are  excluded  absolutely 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  their  eldest  sons  are  not  permitted 
to  represent  their  countrymen  in  that  august  assembly.  Nor  have  their 
feudal  privileges  remained  to  compensate  for  this  eilinction  of  their  poli- 
tical authority.  As  commerce  advanced  in  its  prepress,  and  government 
attained  nearer  to  perfection,  these  were  insensibly  circumscribed,  and  at 
last,  by  laws  no  less  salutary  to  the  public  than  fatal  to  the  nobles,  they 
have  been  almosi  totally  abofisbed.  As  the  nobles  were  deprived  of  power, 
the  people  acquired  liberty.  Exempted  from  burdens  to  which  they  were 
formerly  subject,  screened  from  oppression  to  which  they  had  been  long- 
exposed,  and  adopted  into  a  constitution  whose  genius  and  laws  were  more 
liberal  than  their  own,  they  have  extended  their  commerce,  refined  their 
manners,  made  improvements  in  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  cultivated  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

This  survey  of  the  political  state  of  Scotland,  in  which  events  and  their 
causes  have  been  mentioned  rather  than  developed,  enables  us  to  poiqt  out 
three  eras,  from  each  of  which  we  may  date  some  great  ^ilteration  in  one 
or  other  of  the  three  different  members  of  which  the  supreme  legislative 
assembly  in  our  constitution  is  composed.  At  their  accession  to  the  throne 
of  England,  the  kii^s  of  Scotland,  once  the  most  limited,  became  in  an 
instant  the  most  absolute  princes  in  Europe,  and  exercised  a  despotic 
authority,  which  their  parliaments  were  unable  to  control,  or  (heir  nobles 
to  resist.  At  the  wiion  of  the  two  kii^oms,  the  feudal  aristocracy,  which 
had  subsisted  so  many  ages,  and  with  power  so  exorbitant,  was  overturned, 
and  the  Scottish  nobles,  havii^  surrendered  rights  and  pre-eminences  pecu- 
liar to  their  order,  reduced  themselves  to  a  condition  which  is  no  longer 
the  terror  and  envy  of  other  subjects.  SiTice  the  union,  the  commons, 
anciently  n^lected  by  their  kings,  and  seldom  courted  bv  the  nobles, 
have  emeiged  into  dignity;  and, being  admitted  to  a  patlicipalion  oi  all 
the  privileges  which  the  English  had  purchased  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
blood,  must  now  be  deemed  a  body  not  less  considerable  in  the  one  king- 
dom than  they  have  long  been  in  the  other. 

The  church  felt  the  effects  of  the  absolute  power  which  the  kinf 
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acquired  by  his  accession ;  and  ils  revolutions,  too,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
James,  during  the  lalteryeara  of  his  administration  in  Scotland,  hadrevived 
the  name  andolEce  of  bishops.  But  Ihey  possessed  do  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, or  pre-eminence ;  their  revenues  were  inconsiderable,  and  thej 
were  scarcely  distinguished  by  any  thii^  but  by  their  seat  in  parliament, 
andby  beiwc  the  object  of  the  dei^'s  jealousy  and  the  people's  hatred. 
The  tii^,  delighted  with  the  splendour  and  authority  which  the  English 
bisiiops  enjoyed,  aiid  eager  to  effect  a  union  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy, 
whicci  he  had  in  vain  attempted  in  the  civil  goveniment  of  the  two  kine- 
doms,  resolved  to  bring-  both  churches  to  an  exact  conformity  with  each 
other.  Three  Scotsmen  were  consecrated  bishops  at  London.  From  them 
their  brethren  were  commanded  to  receive  ord^.  Ceremonies  unknown 
in  Scotland  were  imposed ;  and  though  the  clei^,  less  obsequious  than  the 
nobW  boldly  opposed  these  innovations,  James,  long  practised  and  well 
billed  in  the  arts  of  managing  them,  obtained  at  length  their  compliance. 
But  Charles  I.,  a  superstitious  prince,  unacquainted  with  the  genius  of  the 
Scots,  imprudent  and  precipitant  in  all  the  measures  he  pursued  in  that 
kingdom,  pressing  too  eagerly  the  reception  of  the  English  liluigy,  and 
indiscreetly  attempting  a  resumption  of  church  lands,  kmdled  the  flames 
of  civil  war;  and  the  people  being  left  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  own 
wishes,  the  episcopal  church  was  overturned,  and  fhepresbyterian  govern- 
ment and  discipline  were  re-established  with  new  vigour.  Tc^elber  with 
monarchy,  episcopacy  was  restored  in  Scotland.  A  form  of  government  so 
odious  to  the  people  reijuired  force  to  uphold  it ;  and  though  not  only  the 
whole  rigour  of  authority,  but  all  the  barbarity  of  persecution,  were  em- 
ployed in  its  support,  the  aversion  of  the  nation  was  insurmountable,  and 
It  subsisted  with  aifScully.  At  the  revolution,  the  inclinations  of  the  people 
were  thought  worthy  tne  attention  of  the  legi^ature,  the  presbylenan 
government  was  again  established,  and  bei;^  ratified  by  the  union,  is  still 
maintained  in  the  kii^dom. 

Nor  did  the  inSuence  of  the  accession  extend  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical constitutions  alone ;  the  genius  of  the  nation,  its  taste  and  spirit,  tbii^ 
of  a  nature  still  more  delicate,  were  sensibly  affected  by  that  event.  When 
learning  revived  in  the  fifteenth  and  sisteenth  centuries,  all  the  modern 
languages  were  in  a  state  extremely  barbarous,  devoid  of  elegance,  of 
vigour,  and  even  of  perspicuity.  No  author  thought  of  writing  in  language 
so  ill  adapted  to  express  ana  embellish  his  sentiments,  or  of  erecting  a 
work  for  immortality  with  such  rude  and  perishable  materials.  As  tne 
spirit  which  prevailed  at  that  time  did  not  owe  its  rise  to  amr  original 
effort  of  the  human  mind,  but  was  escited  chiefly  by  ailmiration  of  the 
anciwils,  which  began  then  to  be  studied  with  attention  in  every  part  of 
Eurdpe,  their  compositions  were  deemed  not  only  the  standards  of  taste 
and  of  sentiment,  but  of  style ;  and  even  the  languages  in  which  they 
wrote  were  thought  to  be  peculiar,and  almost  consecrated  to  learning  and 
the  muses.  Not  only  the  manner  of  the  ancients  was  imitated,  but  their 
lai^uage  was  adopted  :  and  extravagant  as  the  attempt  may  appear  to 
write  in  a  dead  iongue,  in  which  men  were  not  accustomed  to  think,  and 
which  they  could  not  speak  or  even  pronounce,  the  ssjccess  of  it  was 
astonishing.    As  they  formed  their  style  upon  the  purest  models ;  as  they 

ere  uninfected  with  those  barbarisms  which  the  inaccuracy  of  familiar 
conversation,  the  affectation  of  courts,  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  a 
thousand  other  causes,  introduce  into  living  languages ;  many  modems 
have  attained  to  a  d^ree  of  elegance  in  their  Latin  compositions  which 
the  Romans  themselves  scarce  possessed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Augustan 
£^e.  While  this  was  almost  the  only  species  of  composition,  and  alt 
authors,  by  using  one  common  lat^uage,  could  be  brought  to  a  nearer 
comparisonj  the  Scottish  writers  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  airy  odier 
nation;     The  happy  genius  of  Buchanan,  equaljy  formed  to  excel  in  prose 
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and  in  verse,  more  various,  more  original,  and  more  elegant  than  that  of 
Eilmost  any  other  modern  who  writes  iii  Latin,  reflects,  With  regard  to  thia 
particular,  the  greatest  lustre  on  his  country. 

But  the  labour  attending  the  study  of  a  dead  tongue  was  irksome  ;  the 
unequal  return  for  their  industry  which  authors  met  with,  who  could  he 
read  and  admired  only  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  leamed,  was  mor- 
tifying ;  and  men,  instead  of  wasting  half  tlieir  lives  in  learnii^  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans,  began  to  refine  and  lo  polish  (heir  own.  The 
modem  tongues  were  found  to  he  susceptible  of  beauties  and  graces, 
which,  if  not  equal  to  those  of  die  ancient  ones,  were  at  least  more  attain- 
able. The  Italians  havii^  lirst  set  the  example,  Latin  was  no  longer  used 
in  works  of  taste ;  it  was  confined  to  books  of  science ;  and  the  politer 
nations  have  banished  it  even  from  these.  The  Scots,  we  may  presume, 
would  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  this  chaise  in  the  public  taste,  and 
,  would  still  have  been  able  to  maintain  some  ei^ualtty  with  other  nations,  in 
their  purauit  of  Jiferary  honour.  The  English  and  Scottish  languages, 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  were  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Ir 
a  state  nearly  similar,  differing  from  one  another  somewhat  in  orthcgraphy, 
(hough  not  only  the  words  but  the  idioms  lyere  much  the  same.  The 
letters  of  aeverai  Scottish  statesmen  of  that  age  are  not  inferior  in  elegance 
or  in  purity  to  those  of  the  Erglish  ministers  with  whom  they  corresponded. 
James  himself  was  master  of  a  style  far  from  contemptible;  and  by  his 
example  and  encouragement  the  Scottish  language  might  have  kept  pace 
wilh  the  English  in' refinement.  Scotland  iiiight  have  had  a  series  of 
authors  in  Its  own,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  language  to  boast  of;  and  the 
improvements  in  lasle,  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  sciences,  which  spread  over 
the  other  polished  nations  of  Europe,  would  not  have  been  unknown  tbere^ 

But,  at  the  very  time  when  other  nations  were  beginning  to  drop  the  use- 
of  Latin  in  worlis  of  taste,  and  to  make  trial  of  the  stret^th  and  compass 
of  their  own  lat^uages,  Scotland  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom.  The  transports 
of  joy,  which  the  accession  at  first  occasioned,  were  soon  over:  and  the 
Scots,  beii^;  at  wice  deprived  of  all  the  objects  that  refine  or  animate  a 
people ;  of  the  presence  of  their  prince,  of  the  concourse  of  nobles,  of  the 
splendour  and  elegance  of  a  court,  a  universal  dejection  of  spirit  seems  to 
have  seized  tlie  nation.  The  court  being  withdrawn,  no  domestic  standard 
of  propriety  and  correctness  of  speech  remained ;  the  few  compositiona 
that  Scotland  produced  were  tried  oy  the  English  standard,  and  every  word 
or  phrase  that  varied  in  the  least  from  that  was  condemned  as  barbarous ; 
whereas,  if  the  two  nations  had  continued  distinct,  each  might  have  retain- 
ed idioms  and  forms  of  speech  peculiar  lo  itself;  and  these  rendered 
fashionable  by  the  example  of  a  court,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of 
writers  of  reputation,  might  have  been  viewed  in  the  same  light  with  the 
varieties  occasioned  by  the  different  dialects  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  they 
even  might  have  been  considered  as  beauties  ;  and  in  many  cases  might 
have  been  used  promiscuously  by  the  authors  of  both  nations.  But,  by  me 
accession,  the  English  i\aturally  Became  the  sole  judges  and  lawgivers  in 
laiguage,  and  rejected  as  solecisms  every  form  of  speech  to  which  their 
ear  was  not  accustomed.  Nor  did  the  Scots,  while  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations  was  inconsiderable,*  and  ancient  prejudices  were  still  so 
violent  as  to  prevent  imitation,  possess  the  means  of  lefinii^  their  own 
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tongue  according  !o  the  purity  of  the  English  standard.  On  tlie  contraiy, 
new  corruptions  flowed  into  it  fiom  eveij  different  source.  The  cleigy  of 
Scolland,  in  Ihat  age,  were  more  eminent  for  piety  tlian  for  learning ;  and 
though  there  did  not  arise  many  authors  amone  them,  vet  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  privilege  of  discoursing  publicly  to  llie  people,  and  their  sermons 
being:  too  long,  and  perhaps  loo  fiequent,  such  hasty  productions  could  not 
be  elegant,  and  many  slovenly  and  incorrect  modes  of  expression  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  ordinal.  The  pleadings  of  lawyers  were  equally  loose 
and  inaccurate ;  and  that  profession  having  Itimislied  mote  autbors,  and 
the  matters  of  which  they  treat  mingling  daily  in  common  discourse  and 
business,  many  of  those  vicious  forms  of  speech,  which  they  denominated 
Scotticistits,  have  been  introduced  by  them  into  the  language.  Nor  did 
either  the  laiguage  or  public  taste  receive  any  improvement  in  parliament, 
where  a  more  liberal  and  more  correct  eloquence  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. All  business  was  transacted  there  by  the  lords  of  articles ;  and  thqr 
were  so  servilely  devoted  to  the  court,  that  few  debates  arose,  and,  prior 
to  the  revolution,  none  were  conducted  with  the  spirit  and  vigour  natural  to 
&  popular  assembly. 

Thus,  durira;  the  whole  seventeenth  centurf,  the  English  were  gradually 
refiDii^  their  langu^e  and.  their  taste  ;  in  Scotland  (ne  former  was  much 
■debased,  and  the  latter  almost  entirely  lost.  In  the  beginning  of  that  peri- 
lOd,  both  nations  were  emei^ing  out  of  barbarfty ;  but  the  distance  between 
ithem,  which  was  then  inconsiderable,  became  before  the  end  of  it  immense. 
Even  after  science  had  once  dawned  ujon  them,  the  Scots  seemed  to  be 
linking  back  into  ignorance  and  obscurity ;  and  active  and  intelligent  as 
■they  naturally  are,  (hey  continued,  while  other  nations  were  eager  in  the 
jjuTsuit  of  fame  and  knowledge,  in  a  state  of  languor.  This,  nowever, 
must  be  imputed  to  the  unhappiness  of  their  political  situation,  not  to  any 
defect  of  genius ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  one  removed  in  any  degree  than 
the  other  began  to  display  itself.  The  act  abolishii^  the  power  of  the 
lords  of  articlesi'and  other  salutary  laws  passed  at  the  revolution,  having 
introduced  freedom  of  debate  into  the  Scottish  parliament,  eloquence,  with 
all  the  ails  that  accompany  or  perfect  it,  became  immediate  objects  of 
ittention ;  and  the  etample  of  Fletcher  of  Salton  alone  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Scots  were  still  capable  of  generous  sentiments,  and,  notwith- 
standing some  peculiar  idioms,  wereable  to  express  themselves  with  energy 
and  with  elegance. 

At  length  the  union  having  incorjiorated  the  two  nations,  and  rendered 
them  one  people,  the  distinctions  which  had  subsisted  for  many  ages  gradu- 
ally wear  awav ;  peculiarities  disappear ;  the  same  manners  prevail  in 
both  parts  of  the  island ;  the  same  authors  are  read  and  admired :  the 
same  entertainments  are  frequented  by  the  elegant  and  polite  ;  and  the 
same  standard  of  tasle  and  of  purity  in  latguage  is  established.  The 
Scots,  after  being  placed,  during  a  whole  century,  in  a  situation  no  less  liital 
to  the  liberty  than  to  the  tasfe  and  genius  of  the  nation,  were  at  once  put  in 
possession  of  privities  more  valuable  than  those  which  their  ancestors  had 
tenerly  enjoyed ;  and  every  obstruction  that  had  retarded  their  pursuit, 
or  prevented  their  acquisition  of  literary  fame,  was  totally  removed 
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THE  MURDER  OF  KING  HENRY,  AND  THE  GENUINFJSESS  OF 
THE  QUEEN'S  LETTERS  TO  BOTIIWELL. 

It  is  nof  my  intention  (o  engage  in  all  the  confroversies  to  which  the 
murder  of  king  Henry,  or  the  letters  from  queen  Mary  to  Bothwell,  have 
gifen  rise  ;  far  less  to  appear  as  an  adversary  lo  any  particular  author  who 
hath  treated  of  them.  To  repeat  and  to  expose  ail  the  ill  founded  asser- 
tions, with  regard  to  these  points,  which  have  flowed  from  inattention,  from 
Erejudice,  from  partiality,  from  malevolence,  and  from  dishonesty,  would 
e  no  less  irksome  to  myself  (ban  unacceptable  to  most  of  my  readers.  All 
I  propose  is,  lo  assist  others  in  forming  some  judgment  concemii^  the  facta 
in  dispute,  by  stating  the  proola  produced  on  each  side,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  the  case  will  admit,  and  with  the  same  attention  and  impartiality 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  exercise  in  examining  other  controverted 
points  in  the  Scottish  history. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  iii^'s  murder,  two  different  systems  have 
been  formed.  The  one  supposes  Bothwell  to  have  contrived  and  esecufed 
this  crime  ;  the  other  imputes  it  to  the  earls  of  Murray,  Morton,  and  their 

Tne  decision  of  many  controverted  facts  in  history  is  a  matter  rather  of 
curiosity  than  of  use.  They  stand  detached ;  and  whatever  we  determine 
with  regard  lo  them,  the  fabric  of  the  story  remains  untouched.  But  the 
fact  under  dispute  in  this  place  is  a  fundamental  and  essential  one,  and 
according  to  the  opinion  which  an  historian  adopts  with  regard  to  it,  he 
must  vary  and  dispose  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  narration.  An  histori- 
cal system  may  be  tried  in  two  different  ways  ;  whether  it  be  consistent 
with  probability,  and  whether  it  be  supported  by  evidence. 

Those  who  chai^  the  king's  murder  upon  Bothwell  ajgue  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  ;  and  fhough  their  reasonings  have  been  mentioned  already  in 
different  parts  of  the  narrative,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  Mary's 
loveforDarnly,  say  they,  was  a  sudden  and  vouthful  passion.  The  beauty 
of  his  person,  set  off  by  some  external  frivolous  accomplishments,  was  his 
chief  merit,  and  gained  her  affections.  His  capricious  temper  soon  raised 
in  the  queen  a  disgust,  which  broke  out  on  dillerent  occasions.  His  engagii^ 
in  the  conspiracy  against  Rizio  converted  this  disgust  into  an  antipathy, 
which  she  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  This  breach  was,  perhaps,  in  its 
own  nature  irreparable  ;  the  king  certainly  wanted  that  art  and  condescen- 
sion which  alone  could  have  repaired  it.  It  widened  every  day,  and  a 
deep  and  settled  hatred  eflaced  all  remains  of  affection,  Bothwell  observed 
this,  and  was  prompted  by  ambition,  and  perhaps  by  love,  to  found  upon 
it  a  scheme  which  proved  fatal  both  to  the  queen  and  to  himself.  He  had 
served  Mary  at  different  times  with  fidelity  and  success.  He  insinuated 
himself  into  hec  favour,  by  address  and  by  flattery.  By  degrees  he  gained 
her  heart.  In  order  lo  gratify  his  love,  or  at  least  his  ambition,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  king,  Mary  had  rejected  the  proposal  whicn, 
if  is  said,  had  been  made  to  her  for  obtaining  a  divorce.  The  king  was 
equally  hated  by  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  a  considerable 
party  in  the  kingdom ;  by  Murray,  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  and  popular 
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whom  Bothwefl  had  bound  to  his  interest  bj  a  recent  favour.  Among 

the  people  Darnly  was  fallen  under  extreme  contempt.  Bothwell  might 
expect,  for  a!i  these  reasons,  that  the  murder  of  the  king  would  pass  wilh- 
out  any  inquiry,  and  might  trust  lo  Mary's  love,  and  to  his  own  address 
and  good  fortune,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  rest  of  his  wishes.  What 
Bothwell  expected  really  came  to  pass.  Maiy,  if  not  privy  herself  to  the 
design, connived  at  an  action  which  nd  her  of  a  man  whom  she  had  such 
good  reason  lo  detest,  A  few  months  afler  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
she  married  the  peraon  who  was  both  su'ipected  and  accused  of  having 
perpetrated  that  odious  crime. 

Those  who  charge  the  guilt  upon  Murray  and  his  party  reason  in  this 
manner;  Murray,  they  say,  was  a  man  ol  boundless  ambition.  Notwith- 
standing the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  he  had  eaily  formed  a  design  of 
usurpiijg  the  crown.  On  ihe  queen's  return  into  Scotland,  he  insinuated 
himseliinto  her  favour,  and  engrossed  the  whole  po^ver  into  his  own  hands. 
He  set  himself  against  every  proposal  of  marriage  which  was  made  to  her, 
lest  his  own  chance  of  succeeding  lo  the  crown  should  be  destroyed.  He 
haled  Darnly,  and  was  no  less  hated  by  him.  In  order  lo  be  revenged  on 
him,  he  entered  into  a  sudden  friendship  with  Bothwell,  his  ancient  anc' 
mortal  enemy.  He  encouraged  him  to  assassinate  Henry,  by  giving  him 
hopes  of  marrying  the  queen.  All  this  was  done  with  a  design  to  Idtow 
upon  the  queen  herself  Ihe  imputation  of  beii^  accessary  to  the  murder, 
and,  under  that  pretext,  to  destroy  Bothwell,  to  depose  and  imprison  her, 
and  to  seize  the  scepire  which  he  had  wrested  out  of  her  hands. 

The  former  of  these  systems  has  an  air  of  probability,  is  consistent 
with  itself,  and  solves  appearances.  In  the  latter,  some  assertions  are  false, 
some  links  are  wanting  in  the  chain,  and  effects  appear  of  which  no  suffi- 
cient cause  is  produced.  Murray,  on  the  queen  s  return  into  Scotland, 
served  her  with  great  fidelity,  and  by  his  prudent  administration  rendered 
her  so  popular,  and  so  powerful,  as  enabled  her  with  ease  to  quash  a  formi- 
dable insurrection  raised  by  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader  in  the 
year  1565.  What  motive  coitid  induce  Murray  lo  murder  a  prince  with- 
out capacity,  without  followers,  without  influence  over  the  nobles,  wiom 
the  queen,  "by  her  neglect,  had  reduced  to  Ihe  lowest  slate  of  contempt, 
and  who,  after  a  long  disgrace,  had  regained  (according  to  the  most  favour- 
able supposition)  the  precarious  possession  of  her  favour  only  a  few  days 
nefore  his  death  1  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  Murray  had  to  fear  from 
the  king's  life.  It  is  still  a  more  difficult  matter  lo  guess  what  he  could 
gain  by  his  death.  If  we  suppose  that  the  queen  had  no  previous  attach- 
ment lo  Bolbweli,  nothing  can  appear  more  chimerical  than  a  scheme  lo 
persuade  her  to  many  a  man  whose  wife  was  still  alive,  and  who  was  not 
only  suspected,  but  accused  of  murdering;  her  former  husband.  But  that 
such  a  scheme  should  reallv  succeed  is  still  more  extraordinary.  If  Mur- 
wy  had  instigated  Bothwell  to  commit  Ihe  crime,  or  had  himself  been  ac- 
cessary to  the  commission  of  it,  what  hopes  were  there  that  Bothwell 
would  silently  bear  from  a  fellow-criminal  all  the. prosecutions  which  he 
suffered,  without  ever  retorting  upon  him  the  accusation,  or  revealing  the 
whole  scene  of  iniquity  ?  An  ancient  and  deadly  feud  had  subsisted  between 
Murray  and  Bothwell ;  the  queen  with  difficulty  had  biwighl  them  lo 
some  terms  of  agreement.  Bui  is  it  probable  that  Murray  would  choose 
an  enemy,  to  whom  he  had  been  sO' lately  reconciled,  for  his  confidant  in 
the  commission  of  such  an  atrocious  crime  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
it  ever  enter  into  the  imagination  of  a  wise  man,  first  to  raise  his  rival  to 
supreme  power,  m  hopes  that  afterwards  he  might  render  him  odious,  hy 
accusing  him  of  crimes  which  he  had  not  committed,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  unjust  chaige,  should  be  enabled  "to  deprive  him  of  that  power? 
The  most  adventurous  politician  never  hazar^ied  such  a  dangerous  exoe- 
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How  strong  soever  these  general  reasonir^s  may  appear  lo  he,  it  is  not 
Upon  them  alone  that  we  must  decide,  but  according  to  the  particular  evi- 
itence  that  is  produced.    This  we  now  proceed  to  examine. 

That  Bothwell  was  guilty  of  the  king's  murder,  appears,  1.  From  the 
concurring  testimony  of  all  Ihe  contemporary  historians.  2.  From  (he  con- 
fession of  those  persons  who  suffered  for  assistii^  at  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  and  who  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  its  ciroumstances. 
Anders,  ii.  165,  3.  From  Ihe  acknowledgment  of  Mary's  own  commis- 
sioners, who  allow  Bothwell  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  were  guilty  of 
this  crime.  Good.  ii.  213,  4.  From  the  express  testimony  of  Lesly,  bishop 
of  Ross,  to  the  same  effect  with  the  former.  Def.  of  Q,  Mary's  Hon.  And. 
1.  76.  Id.  iii.  p.  31.  5.  Morton,  at  his  death,  declared  that  Bothwell  bad 
solicited  him  at  dilferent  times,  to  concur  in  the  conspiracy  formed  against 
the  life  of  the  king ;  and  that  he  was  informed  hj  Archibald  Douglas,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  that  Bothwell  was  present  at  the  murder.  Crawf. 
"        ■        .     f-.     1  ..      '        "ouela!  ■    ■'  .  ■  .  > .  1 

Lord  Berries  promises,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  natae  of  the  nobles 
who  adhered  to  the  queen,  (bat  they  would  concur  in  punishing  Bothwell 
as  ihe  murderer  of  the  king     Append.  No.  XXIV, 

The  most  direct  charge  ever  brought  against  Murray  is  m  these  words 
of  bishop  Lesly :  "  Is  it  unknown,"  addressing  himself  to  (he  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, "  what  the  lord  Herries  said  to  your  face  openly,  even  at  your  own 
table,  a  few  days  after  the  murder  was  committed  ?  Did  he  not  chaise  you 
With  the  foreknowledge  of  the  same  murder  ?  Did  he  not,  mdla  circvitione 
asus,  flatly  and  plainly  burden  you,  that  ridii^  in  Fife,  and  coming  with 
one  of  your  most  assured  and  trusty  servants  the  same  day  whereon  you 
departed  from  Edinburgh,  you  said  to  him,  amoig  other  talk,  "  This  night, 
ere  momii^.  Lord  Darnly  shall  lose  his  life  ?"  Defence  of  Q.  Maiy,  An- 
ders, ii.  76.  But  the  assertion  of  a  man  so  heated  with  faction  as  Lesly, 
unless  it  were  supported  by  jiroper  evidence,  is  of  little  weight.  The  ser- 
vant, to  whom  Murray  is  sa:d  lo  have  spoken  these  words,  is  not  named  ; 
nor  the  manner  in  which  '' '  '       "       "       -     '        i . ..  I'.i . 

lioned.    Lord  Herries  w . —  

and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  al!  his  negotiation  at  the  court  of  Englan  .,  ._ . 
never  once  repeated  this  accusation  of  Murray.  In  answering  the  challenge 
given  him  by  lord  Lindsay,  Herries  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  mentioning 
Murray's  knowledge  of  the  murder ;  but,  though  he  openly  accuses  of  that 
crime  some  of  those' who  adhered  lo  Murray,  he  industriously  avdds  any 
insinuation  gainst  Murray  himself.  Keith,  Pref.  ii.  Mary  herself,  in  con- 
versation with  sir  Francis  Knolles,  accused  Morion  and  Itfailland  of  being 
privy  to  the  murder,  but  does  not  mention  Murray.  And.  iv.  56.  When 
the  bishop  of  Ross  and  lord  Herries  appeared  before  the  English  council, 
January  11,  1569,  they  declared  .themselves  ready,  in  obedience  to  the 
queen's  command,  to  accuse  Murray  and  his  associates  of  being  accessary 
to  the  murder ;  hut  "  they  being  also  required,  whether  they,  or  any  of 
them,  as  of  themselves,  would  accuse  Ihe  said  earl  in  special,  or  any  of  his 
adherents,  or  thought  them  guilty  thereof,"  they  answered,  "  that  they  took 
God  to  witness  that  none  of  them  did  ever  know  any  thing  of  the  conspi- 
racy of  that  murder,  or  were  in  council  and  foreknowledge  thereof;  nei- 
ther who  were  devisors,  inventors,  and  executors,  of  the  same,  liil  it  was 
Sublicly  discovered  long  thereafter,  by  some  of  the  assassins,  who  suffered 
eath  on  that  account."  Good.  ii.  308,  These  words  are  taken  out  of  a 
register  kept  by  Ross  and  Herries  themselves,  and  seem  lobe  a  direct  con- 
futation of  the  bishop's  assertion. 

The  earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyll,  in  their  Prolesiation  touching  the  mur- 
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derofthe  fein?  o/5'co<s,  after  mentioning  the  conference  at  Craigmiilar 
concerning  a  Qjvorce,  add,  "So  after  these  premises,  the  murder  of  the 
king  following,  we  judge  in  our  consciences,  and  hold  for  certain  and  truth, 
that  the  earl  of  Murray  and  secretary  Lethin^ton  were  authors,  inventors, 
counsellors,  and  causers  of  the  same  murder,  in  what  manner,  or  by  what- 
soever persons  the  same  was  executed."  And.  iv.  IBS.  Bui,  1.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  the  private  opinion  or  personal  affirmation  of  these  two 
noblemen.  2,  The  conclusion  which  they  make  has  no  connexion  with  the 
premises  on  which  Ihey  found  it.  Because  Murray  proposed  to  obtain  for 
the  qneen  a  divorce  from  her  husband  with  her  own  consent,  it  does  not 
follow  that  therefore  he  committed  the  murder  without  her  knowledge. 
3,  Huntlj  and  ArgjfU  were  at  that  time  the  leaders  of  that  party  opposite 
to  Murray,  and  animated  with  all  the  rage  of  faction,  4.  Botn  of  them 
were  Murray's  personal  enemies.  Huntiy,  on  account  of  the  treatment 
which  his  family  and  clan  had  received  from  that  nobleman.  Argyll  was 
desirous  of  being  divorced  from  his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  on  no  good 
terms,  Knox,  3eO,  and  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  Crawf.  Peer.  19. 
"'  Murray's  sister,  and  by  his  interest  AigvU's  design  was  obstructed. 


Keith,  5S1.  These  circumstances  would  go  far  towards  invalidating 
positive  teatlmoi^;  they  more  than  counterbalance  an  indeterminate  sus 
picion.  5.  It  is  altogether  uncertain  whether  Hunlly  and  Aigjl!  ever  sub- 
scribed this  protestation.  A  copy  of  such  a  protestation  as  the  queen 
thought  would  be  of  advantage  to  her  cause  was  transmitted  to  thera  by 
her.  Anders,  iv.  b.  ii.  186.  The  proiestation  itself,  published  by  Ander- 
son, is  taken  from  an  unsubscribed  copy  with  blanks  lor  the  date  and  place 
of  subscribiiffi;.  On  the  back  of  this  copy,  there  is  pasted,  indeed,  a  paper, 
which  Cecil  "has  marked,  "  Answer  of  the  earl  of  Mmraj;  to  a  writing  of 
the  earls  of  Huntiy  and  Arafyll."  Anders,  194, 195.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
deemed  a  reply  to  the  abovementioned  protestation.  Murray's  answer 
bears  date  at  London,  Jan.  19,1568.  The  queen's  letter,  in  which  she 
enclosed  the  copy  of  thfe  protestation,  bears  date  at  Bowlon,  Jan.  5, 1568. 
Now  it  is  scarce  to  be  supposed  that  the  copy  could  be  sent  into  Scotland, 
be  subscribed  by  the  two  earls,  and  be  seen  and  answered  by  Murray 
within  so  short  a  time.  Murray's  reply  seems  intended  only  to  prevent  the 
impression  which  the  vague  and  uncertain  accusations  of  his  enemies  m  jght 
make  in  his  absence,  Cecil  had  got  the  original  of  the  queen's  letter  into 
his  custody.  Anders,  iv.  185.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  conjecture  that 
the  letter  itself,  together  with  the  enclosed  protestation,  were  intercepted 
before  they  came  to  the  hands  of  Huntiy  and  Argyll.  Nor  is  this  mere 
conjecture  alone.  The  letter  to  Huntiy,  in  which  the  protestation  ivas 
enclosed,  is  to  be  found,  Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  C,  1.  fol.  280,  and  is  an  original 
subscribed  by  Maiy,  though  not  written  by  her  own  hand,  because  she 
seldom  chose  to  write  in  the  English  language.  The  protestation  is  in  the 
same  volume,  fol.  282,  and  is  manifestly  written  by  the  same  person  who 
wrote  the  ijueen's  letter.  This  seems  to  render  it  highly  probable  that 
both  were  mtercepted.  So  that  much  has  been  founded  on  a  paper  not 
subscribed  by  the  two  earls,  and  probably  never  seen  by  them.  Besides, 
this  method  which  the  queen  took  of  sending  a  copy  to  the  two  earls,  ol 
what  was  proper  for  them  to  declare  with  regard  to  a  conference  held  in 
their  own  presence,  appears  somewhat  suspicious.  Il  would  have  been 
more  natural,  and  not  so  liable  to  any  misinterpretation,  to  have  desired 
them  to  write  the  most  exact  account,  which  they  could  recollect,  of  wha; 
had  passed  at  the  conversation  at  Craigmiilar.  6.  But  even  if  all  tbisrea- 
soning  should  be  set  aside,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  proteslatton  should 
be  admitted  in  its  fullest  extent,  it  may  still  be  a  question,  what  degree  of 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  assertion  of  the  two  earls,  who  were  not  only 


present  at  the  first  parliament  held  by  Murray  as  regent,  in  December, 
1567,  in  which  the  one  carried  the  sceptre,  and  the  other  the  sword  of  state 
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Spotsw.  241,  l)ut  were  both  members  of  the  committee  of  lords  of  arti- 
cfes,  and  in  that  capaci!v  assisted  in  framii^  all  the  acts  by  which  tha 
queen  was  deprivea  of  the  crown,  and  her  son  seated  on  the  throne  ;  and 
in  particular  concurred  in  the  act  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  whatever 
had  befallen  the  queen  "  was  in  her  awin  default,  in  sa  far  as,  be  divera 
hir  privie  Jetters  written  halelie  with  hir  awin  handj  and  send  hv  bit  to 
James  sometyme  earle  of  Bothwell,  cheif  executour  of  the  said  horribili 
murthoar,  as  weill  hefoir  the  coramittit^  thairof  as  thairaftir :  And  be  hir 
uiKodlie  ani  dishonourabill  proceedit^  to  ane  pretendit  marriage  with  him, 
suddainiie  and  unprovifillie  thaireftir,  it  is  maist  certane  that  sche  was  pre- 
vie,  airt  and  pairt,  of  the  actual  devise  and  deid  of  the  foirnamit  murtnour 
of  the  king  her  lauchful  husband,  and  thairfoir  justiie  desirvis  ^uhatsum 
ever  lies  bene  done  to  hir  in  ony  tyme  bygaine,  or  that  sal  be  usit  towards 
hir,  for  the  said  cause."   Anders,  ii.  231. 

The  queen's  commissioners  at  the  conference)  in  England  accused  Mur- 
ray and  nis  associates  of  having  murdered  the  king.  Cfood.  ii.  281.  But 
this  charge  is  lo  be  considered  as  a  recrimination  extorted  by  the  accusation 
preferred  against  the  queen,  and  contains  nothing  more  than  loose  and 
general  affirmations,  without  descending  lo  such  particular  circumstances  as 
either  ascertain  their  truth,  or  discover  their  falsehood.  The  same  accu- 
sation is  repeated  by  the  nobles  assembled  at  Dumbarton,  Sept.  1568, 
Good.  ii.  359.    And  the  same  observation  may  be  made  concernii^  it. 

All  the  queen's  advocates  have  endeavoured  lo  account  for  Murray's 
murdering  of  the  king,  by  supposing  that  if  was  done  on  purpose  that  lie 
might  have  the  pretence  of  disturbing  the  queen's  administration,  and 
thereby  rendering  ineffectual  her  reneral  revocation  of  crown  lands,  which 
would  have  deprived  him  and  nis  associates  of  the  best  part  of  their 
estates.  Lesly,  Def.  of  Mary's  Hon.  p.  73.  Anders,  iv,  part  ii.  130. 
But  whoever  considers  the  limited  powers  of  a  Scottish  monarch,  will 
see  that  such  a  revocation  could  not  be  very  formidable  to  the  nobles. 
Every  kii^  of  Scotland  began  his  reign  with  such  a  revocation ;  and  as 
often  as  it  was  renewed,  the  power  o?  the  nobles  rendered  it  ineffectual. 
The  best  vindication  of  Murray  and  his  party  from  this  accusation  is  that 
which  they  presented  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  which  hath  never 
hitherto  been  published. 

Anttwen  to  (fte  ohjecdons  and  aUedgance  of  the  queen,  alledging  the  earl  of 
Murray,  lord  regent,  tke  earl  oj  Morton,  Marr,  Gleneaim,  Hiirae,  Ruth- 
■oen,  ^c.  to  have  Seen  moved  to  armour,  fir  that  thev  abhorred  and  might 
not  abide  Iter  revocattcm  of  rfte  alienation  made  of  her  property. 

It  is  answered,  that  is,  alledged  but  [i.  e.  without]  all  appearance,  that 
it  appears  God  has  bereft  the  alledgance  of  all  wit  ana  good  remembrance, 
for  Inir  reasons  following : 

Imprimis,  as  to  my  lord  regent,  he  never  bad  occasion  to  grudge  thereat, 
in  respect  the  queen  made  Tiim  privy  to  the  same,  and  took  resolution 
with  him  for  the  execution  thereof,  letting  his  lordship  know  she  would 
assuredly  in  the  samine  except  all  things  she  had  given  to  him,  and  ratefy 
them  in  the  next  parliament  as  she  did  indeed ;  and  for  that  cause  wished 
my  lord  to  leave  behind  him  master  John  Wood,  to  attend  upon  the  same, 
to  whom  she  declared,  that  als  well  in  that  as  in  alt  other  her  grants  it 
should  be  provided,  yea  of  free  will  did  promise  and  offer  before  ever  he 
demanded,  as  it  came  to  pass  without  any  let  or  impediment ;  for  all  was 
ratified  bj  ber  command,  and  hand  write,  at  the  parliament,  but  [i.  e. 
without]  any  difficulty. 

Item  as  to  my  lord  of  Morton,  he  could  not  grudge  thereat,  quha  never 
had  of  her  property  worth  twenty  dollars,  that  ever  I  knew  of. 

Item  the  same,  may  I  say  of  my  lord  Gleneaim. 
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Ilem  Ihe  same,  I  may  say  of  my  lord  Hume 

Item  the  same,  I  may  say  of  my  lord  Rutbven. 

Item  the  same,  1  may  say  of  ray  lord  Lindsay. 

Only  my  Jord  of  Marr,  had  ane  htlle  thiDg  of  the  property  quilk  alsua 
■was  gladly  and  liberally  confirmed  to  himj  in  the  said  parliament  precedir^ 
a  yeai ;  was  never  ane  had  any  cause  of  miscontent  of  that  revocation,  far 
ess  to  have  put  their  lives  and  heritage  to  so  open  and  manifest  ane  danger 
as  they  did  for  sic  ane  frivols  cause. 

G-yf  ever  any  did  make  evill  countenance,  and  show  any  miscontentment 
of  the  said  revocation,  it  was  niy  lord  of  Argyll  in  special,  quha  spak 
lai^ely  in  the  time  of  parliament  tnairanents  to  the  queen  herself,  and  did 
complain  of  Ihe  manifest  corruption  of  ane  act  of  parliament  past  upon 
ber  majesty's  return,  and  sa  did  left  any  revocation  at  that  time  ;  but  the 
armour  for  revenge  of  Ihe  kill's  deid  was  not  till  Iwa  months  after,  at 
auhat  time  there  was  no  occasion  given  thereof,  nor  ever  a  man  had  mind 
thereof. 

Having  thus  examined  the  evidence  which  has  been  produced  against 
tbS'  earls  of  Murray  and  Bofhwel! ;  we  shall  next  proceed  to  inquire 
whether  the  queen  herself  was  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

No  sooner  was  the  violent  death  of  Damly  known,  than  strong  suspicion 
arose,  amwig  some  of  her  subjects,  thai  ftfary  had  given  her  consent  to 
the  commission  of  that  crime.  Anders,  ii,  Ifi6,  We  are  informed  by 
her  own  ambassador  in  France,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  ihat  the  sen- 
timents of  foreigners,  on  this  head,  were  no  less  unlavourable  to  her. 
Keith,  Pref.  is.  itfany  of  her  nobles  loudly  accused  ber  of  that  crime, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  by  supporting  them,  seem  to  have  allowed 
the  accusation  to  be  well  founded. 

Some  crimes,  however,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  hardly  admit  of 
a  positive  or  direct  proof.  Deeds  of  darkness  can  seldom  be  brought  per- 
fectly to  light.  Where  persons  are  accused  not  of  being  principals,  but 
wily  of  being  accessaries  in  the  commission  of  a  crime ;  not  of  having; 
perpetratedit  themselves,  but  only  of  giving  consent  lo  the  commission  of  it 
by  others  ;  the  proof  becomes  slill  more  oifEcuIl :  and  unless  when  some 
accomplice  betrays  the  secret,  a  proof  by  circumstances,  or  presumptive 
evidence  is  all  that  can  be  attained.  Even  in  judicial  trials,  such  evidence 
is  sometimes  held  to  be  sufScient  for  condemning  criminals.  The  degree 
of  conviction  which  such  evidence  carries  along  with  it  is  often  not  inferior 
to  that  which  arises  from  positive  testimony  ;  and  a  concurrii^  series  of 
circumstances  satisfies  the  understanding  no  less  than  the  express  declara- 
tion of  witnesses. 

Evidence  of  both  these  kinds  has  been  produced  against  Mary.  We 
shall  first  consider  that  which  is  founded  upon  circumstances  alone. 

Some  of  these  suspicious  circumstances  preceded  the  king's  death  ; 
.  others  were  subseguent  to  it.  With  regard  to  the  former  we  may  observe 
t^t  the  queen's  violent  love  of  Darnly  was  soon  converted  into  an  averwoD 
to  him  no  less  violent ;  and  that  his  own  ill  conduct  and  excesses  of  ei  try 
kind  were  such  that,  if  they  did  not  justify,  at  least  they  account  for  this 
sudden  change  of  her  disposition  towards  him.  The  rise  and  prepress  of 
this  domestic  ruplure- 1  have  traced  with  great  care  in  the  History,  and  to 
the  proofs  of  it  which  may  be  found  in  papers  published  by  other  authors, 
I  have  added  those  contained  in  App.  No.  XVf.  and  XVII.  Le  Croc,  the 
French  ambassador,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  what  he  describes,  not  only 
represents  ber  aversion  to  Danily  to  he  extreme,  but  declares  that  there 
could  be  nohopesofareconcilemenlbetween  them  [Dec.  12, 1566].  "The 
queen  is  in  the  hands  of  physicians,  and  I  do  assure  you  is  Dot  at  all  well  j 
and  do  believe  the  principal  part  of  her  disease  to  consist  in  deep  grief  and 
lorrow ;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  make  her  forget  the  same.    Still  she 
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repeats  these  words,  /  could  wsh  lo  he  dead.  You  know  very  weil  [hat 
the  injury  she  has  received  is  exceeding  great,  and  her  majesty  will  never 
foiget  it.  To  speak  my  mind  freely  to  you,  I  do  not  expect,  upon  Eeverai 
accounts,  any  good  understandii^  between  them  [i..,e.  the  king  and  queen], 
unless  God  ellectually  put  to  his  hand.  [Dec.  23.]  His  bad  deportment 
is  incurable ;  nor  can  there  ever  be  any  good  expected  irom  him,  for 
several  reasons,  which  I  might  tell  you  wasl  present  with  you,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  foretell  how  all  may  turn  ;  but  I  wUl  say,  that  matters  cannot 
subast  long  as  lhey_  are,  without  being  accompanied  wilh  sundry  bad 
consequences."  Keith.  Pref.  vii.  Had  Heniy  died  a  natural  death  at  fliis 
juncture,  it  must  have  been  considered  as  a  veiy  fortunate  event  to  the 

Sjeen,  and  as  a  seasonable  deliverance  from  a  husband  who  had  become 
tf^ether  odious  to  her.  Now  as  Henry  was  murdered  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  and  as  nothing  had  happened  to  render  the  queen's  aversion 
lo  him  less  violent,  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  Maiy  as  the  author 
tof  an  event  which  was  manifestly  so  agreeable  to  her,  will  appear  perhaps 
to  some  of  our  readers  to  be  neilner  unnatural  nor  over  refined.  If  wo  add 
to  this,  what  has  been  observed  in  the  History,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  Maiy's  hatred  of  her  hushand,  Bolhwell  seems  to  have  made 
pi'Ogresa  in  her  favour,  and  that  he  became  the  olgect  not  only  of  her  con- 
fidence but  her  attachment,  that  opinion  acquires  new  strength.  It  is  easy 
to  observe  many  advantages  which  might  redound  lo  Mary  as  well  as  to 
Bothwel!  from  the  kill's  death ;  but  excepting  them,  no  person,  and  no 
parly  in  (he  kii^dom,  could  derive  the  least  benefit  from  that  event. 
Bothwell,  accordingly,  murdered  the  king,  and  it  was  in  that  age  thought 
no  unwarranted  imputation  on  Maiy's  character,  to  ."suppose  that  she  had 
consented  to  the  deed. 

The  steps  which  the  queen  took  after  her  husband's  death  add  strength 
to  that  supposition.  1.  Melvil,  who  was  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the 
king's  death,  asserts  that  "  every  body  suspected  the  earl  of  Bolhwell ;  and 
those  who  duist  speak  freely  to  others,  said  plainly  that  it  was  he."  p.  155. 
2.  Mary  havii^  issued  a  proclamation,  on  the  12tn  of  February,  offering  a 
reward  to  any  person  who  should  discover  those  who  had  murdered  her 
hushand ;  And.  i.  SB ;  a  paper  in  consequence  of  this  was  affixed  to  the 
gates  of  the  tolbooth,  February  16,  in  which  Bothwell  was  named  as  the 
chief  person  guilty  of  that  crime,  and  the  queen  heiself  was  accused  of 
having  given  her  consent  to  it,  And.ii.l56,  3.  Soon  after,  February  20, 
the  ^arlof  Lennox,  the  king's  father,  wrote  to  Mary,  conjuring  her,  by 
every  motive,  to  prosecute  the  murderers  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He 
plainly  declared  his  own  suspicions  of  Bothwell,  and  pointed  out  a  method 
of  proceeding  against  him,  and  for  discovering  the  authors  of  thai  crime, 
no  less  obvious  than  equitable.  He  advised  ner  to  seize,  and  to  commit 
to  sure  custody,  Bothwell  himself,  and  such  as  were  already  named  as 
liiis  accomplices  ■  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  nobles ;  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation, invitii^  Bothwell's  accusers  to  appear  ;  and  if,  on  that  encourage- 
ment, no  person  appeared  to  accuse  them,  to  hold  them  as  innocent,  and 
to  dismiss  them  without  further  trial.  And.  i.  40.  4,  Archbishop  Beatoun, 
her  ambassador  in  France,  in  a  letter  to  Mary,  March  9ih,  emjSoys  argu- 
ments of  the  utmost  weight  to  persuade  her  to  prosecute  the  murderers 
with  the  greatest  severity.  "  I  can  conclude  nathing  (says  he)  by  quhat  zour 
majesty  writes  to  me  zourself,  that  sen  it  has  plesit  God  to  conseiTt  zow 
lo  make  a  rigorous  vengeance  thereof,  that  rather  than  it  be  not  act.ially 
tame,  it  appears  to  me  better  in  this  warld  that  ze  bad  lost  lite  and  all. 
I  ask  your  majestie  pardon,  that  I  writ  sa  Ijt,  for  I  can  heir  nathing  lo 
zour  prejudise,  but  I  man  [must]  constraindly  writ  the  samin,  that  all  niay 
C(Bne  to  zour  knawlege :  for  the  better  remede  may  be  put  therto.  Heii 
it  is  needfull  that  ze  forth  shaw  now  rather  than  ever  of  before,  the  greice 
Turtue,  magnanimitie,  and  Constance  that  God  has  grantit  zow,  be  nuhais 
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grace,  I  hope  ze  sail  overcome  this  most  huavy  envie  and  diaplesir  of  Itie 
commifting  therof,  and  consei?e  that  reputation  in  all  godliness,  ze  have 
cong^uist  oi  lat^,  qubich  can  appear  na  wajis  malr  dearie,  than  that  zou 
do  siek  [suchj  justice  that  the  naUl  [whole]_  worid  may  declare  zour  inno- 
cence, and  gjve  tealJmony  foi  ever  of  Ihair  treason  that  has  committed 
{but  [without]  fear  of  God  or  man)  so  cruel  and  ui^dlie  a  mutlher, 
quhairof  there  is  sa  meUde  [much]  ill  spoken,  that  I  am  constrainit  to  ask 
20W  mercy,  (hat  neither  can  I  or  will  imake  the  rehearsal  thereof,  which 
is  owr  [too]  odious.  But  alas !  madame,  all  over  Europe  this  day,  there 
is  na  purpose  in  head  sa  frequent  as  of  zour  majestie,  and  of  the  present 
state  of  zour  realm,  guhilk  is  in  the  most  part  interpretit  sinisterly." 
Keith.  Pref.  ix.  5.  Elizabeth,  as  appears  from  Appendix,  No.  XIX.  urged 
the  same  thinz  in  strong  terms.  6.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  itself, 
DO  less  than  these  solicitations  and  remonstrances,  called  for  the  utmost 
vigour  in  her  proceedings.  Her  husband  had  heen  murdered  in  a  cruel 
manner,  almost  in  her  own  presence.  Her  subjects  were  filled  with  the 
utmost  horror  at  the  crime,  Bothwell,  one  ot  her  principal  favourites, 
had  been  publicly  accused  as  the  author  of  it.  Reflections,  extremely 
dishoitourable  to  nerself,  had  been  thrown  out.  If  indignation,  and  the 
love  of  justice,  did  not  prompt  her  to  pursue  the  murderers  with  ardour; 
decency,  at  least,  and  concern  for  vindicating  her  own  character,  should 
have  induced  her  to  avoid  any  apj)earance  of  remissness  or  want  of  zeal. 
But  instead  of  this,  IMary  contmued  to  discover  in  all  her  actions  the 
utmost  partiality  towards  Bothwell,  On  the  I5fh  of  February,  five  days 
after  the  murder,  she  bestowed  on  him  the  reversion  of  the  superiority  of 
the  (ownofLeith,  which  in  the  year  1565  she  bad  mortgaged  to  the  citizens 
of  Edinbuigh.  This  grant  was  of  much  importance,  as  it  gave  him  not 
only  the  command  of  the  principal  port  in  the  kingdom,  but  a  great  ascend- 
ant over  the  citizens  of  Edinbun^h,  who  wished  much  to  keep  possession 
of  it.*  2,  Bothwell  beii^  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  the  command  of 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  queen,  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  earl  of  Mar 
to  surrender  the  government  of  it,  offered  to  commit  the  youi^  prince  to 
his  custody.  Mar  consented ;  and  she  instantly  appointed  Bothwell  governor 
of  the  castle.  And.  i.  Pref.  64.  Keith,  379,  note  (d).  3.  The  inquiry 
into  the  murder,  previous  to  Bolhwell's  tiial,  seems  io  have  been  conducted 
with  the  utmost  remissness.    Buchanan  exclaims  loudly  against  this.  And. 

*  Copy  JVom  the  original  JB  thu  Churtwhintsc  of  Uie  dip  of  Edivitirg!,  of  m  .SisfailBifcH  to 

t&i  Bneriiax  of  the  Saperioribj  of  Lath  by  Queen  Jdar^,  to  lis  Earl  0/  BethK^L 
SlariB  Del  iratia  Begins  Scaanum,  omnibus  protib  bomJnibua  sois  sd  quos  pnesenles  liters  ti«. 
venetinl  salulem.  ScisUs,  miail  tua  sd  meDioiioin  rednccnlu  niulUplsT  bonuni  vetum  et  fidele 
urriliiiDi,  noa  Unuun  quondma  noalie  chsilsalms  malrl  Marls  RegtoiB  regni  noslri  pro  tempore 
tn  tuolrs  mluottUde  fuctum  et  impsiwugn,  vaumeilam  noblsmet  !p^  Uuninin  parta  GalUie  qaun 
,-«  »^^,„,.  ».„......  *A  Bvrontinnaai  xK»tri  hoKsia  et  anctorhBtia  In  punramw  f^om,  mtUe^ 

BljB,  CteJ^ton,  et  Idddisdala,  magmiiD  admirallutn  regDi 
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ii.  24.  Kor  was  it  without  reason  thai  he  did  so,  as  it  is  evident  from  a 
circiinistanGe  in  the  affidavit  of  Thomas  Nelson,  one  of  the  king's  servants, 
who  was  in  the  bouse  when  his  master  was  murdered,  and  was  di^  up 
alive  out  of  the  rubbish.  Being  examined  on  the  Monday  after  the  kings 
death,  "  This  deponar  schew  that  Bonkle  had  the  key  of  the  sellare,  and 
the  queenis  servandis  the  keyis  of  ber  shaimir.  Quhilk  the  laird  of  Tilli- 
bardin  hearit^,  aaid  Hald  thair,  here  is  ane  ground.  Efter  quhilk  words 
spokiri,  thai  left  of,  and  procedit  na  farther  in  the  inquisition."  And,  iv, 
part  ii.  187.  Had  there  been  any  intention  to  search  into  the  bottom  of 
the  matter,  a  circumstance  of  so  much  in  portance  merited  the  most  careful 
inquiiy,  4.  Notwitbstandir^  Lennox's  repeated  solicitations,  notwithstand- 
ii^  the  reasonableness  of  his  demands,  and  the  necessity  of  complyiiM: 
with  them,  in  order  to  encour<ffi;e  any  accuser  to  appear  against  Bothwell, 
she  not  only  refused  to  commit  hira  to  custody,  or  even  to  remove  him  from 
her  presence  and  councils  :  And.  i.  42,  4B ;  but  by  the  grants  which  we 
have  mentioned,  and  by  other  circumstances,  discovered  an  increase  of 
attachment  to  him.  5.  She  could  not  avoid  bringii^  Bothwell  to  a  public 
trial ;  but  she  permitted  hira  to  sit  as  a  member  in  that  meetii^  of  the  privy 
council  which  directed  his  own  trial ;  and  the  trial  itself  was  carried  on 
with  such  unnecessary  precipitancy,  and  with  so  many  other  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  render  his  acquittal  rather  an  aigument  of  his  guilt  than 
a  proof'  of  his  innocence.  These  circumstances  have  all  been  mentioned 
at  length  in  Book  IV.,  and  therefore  are  not  repeated  in  this  place. 
6.  Two  days  after  the  trial,  Mary  gave  a  public  proof  of  her  regard  for 
Bothwell,  by  appointing  him  lo  carry  the  sceptre  before  her  at  the  meeting 
of  parliament.  Keith,  378.  7,  In  that  pariiament,  she  granted  him  a  rati- 
fication of  all  the  great  possessions  and  honours  which  she  had  conferred 
upon  him,  in  which  was  contained  an  ample  enumeration  of  all  the  services 
h  I  d  performed,  And.  i.  H7,  8.  Though  Melvil,  who  foresaw  that  her 
att  hment  to  Bothwell  would  at  length  induce  her  to  marry  him,  warned 
h  f  the  infamy  and  danger  which  would  attend  that  action,  she  not  only 
d  eg  ded  this  salutary  admonition,  but  discovered  what  had  passed 
b  t  tliera  to  Bothwell,  which  exposed  Melvil  to  his  resentment. 

Ml  1  6,  9.  Bothwell  seized  Mary  as  she  returned  from  Stirling, 
Ap  1  24  If  he  had  done  this  without  her  knowledge  and  consent,  sudi 
n  ns  It  could  not  have  failed  to  have  filled  her  with  the  most  violent 
d  g  t  n.  But,  according  to  the  account  of  an  old  MS.  "  The  friendly 
I  so  h^hly  contracted  between  this  great  princess  and  her  enor- 

m  ty'ect    that    there  was   no    end   thereof  (for   it  was  constantly 

e  t  n  d  byall  men,  that  either  of  them  loved  other  carnally),  so  that  she 
uff  d  patiently  to  be  led  where  the  lover  list,  and  all  the  way  neither 
n  I  b  tacle,  impediment,  clamour,  or  resistance,  as  in  such  accidents 
us  d  t  be,  or  that  she  might  have  done  by  her  princely  authority,  being 
a  n  p  nied  with  the  noble  earl  of  Huntly  and  secretary  Maiiland  of 
Letbin_ton,"  Keiffa,  303.  Melvil,  who  was  present,  confirms  this  account, 
and  tells  us  (hat  thec^cerby  whom  he  was  seized  informed  him  (hat  nothing 
was  done  without  the  queen's  consent,  Melv.  150.  10.  On  the  12th  ol 
May,  a  few  days  before  her  marriage,  Mary  declared  that  she  was  then  at 
full  liberty,  and  that  though  "Bofhwell  bad  offended  her  by  seizing  her  per- 
son, she  was  so  much  satisfied  with  his  dutiful  behaviour  since  that  time, 
jand  so  indebted  to  him  for  past  services,  that  she  not  only  forgave  that 
offence,  but  resolved  to  promote  him  to  higher  honours.  And.  i.  87. 
11.  Even  alter  the  confederate  nobles  had  driven  Bothwell  from  the  queen's 

Eresence,  and  though  she  saw  that  he  was  considered  as  the  muiderer  of 
er  former  husband  by  so  great  apart  of  her  subjects,  her  affection  did  not 
in  the  least  abate,  and  she  continued  lo  express  the  moat  imallerable 
attachment  to  him,  "  I  can  perceive  (says  sir  N.  Throkmorton)  that  the 
rigour  with  which  the  queen  is  kevt  Proceedelh  by  order  from  these  men, 
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because  that  the  queen  will  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  lend  he/ 
authority  to  prosecute  the  murderer ;  nor  will  not  consent  by  any  persua- 
sion to  abandon  the  lord  Bothwell  for  her  husband,  but  avoweUi  constantly 
that  she  will  live  and  die  with  him  ;  and  saith,  that  if  it  were  put  to  her 
choice  to  relinquish  her  crown  and  kingrdom,  or  the  lord  Bothwell,  she 
would  leave  her  kingdom  and  dignity  to  go  a  simple  dauasel  with  him,  and 
she  will  never  consent  that  be  shall  fare  worse,  or  have  more  harm  than 
herself."  Appendix,  No.  XXII.  In  all  their  negoliation  with  Throk- 
morton,  the  confederates  mention  this  unalterable  attachment  of  the 
queen  to  Bothwell  aa  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  his  proposals  of  an 
accommodation  with  their  sovereign.  Keilh,  419.  449.  This  assertion 
they  renewed  in  the  conferences  at  Tork.  Anders,  iv.  part  ii.  p.  GG. 
Murray,  in  hia  interview  with  Mary  in  Lochlevin,  charged  ner  with  per- 
sisting in  her  inordinate  affection  to  Bothwell.  Kciln,  446.  All  these, 
however,  may  he  considered  merely  as  accusations  brought  by  the  con- 
federates, in  order  to  vindicate  their  rfeour  towards  the  queen.  But 
Throkmorton,  who,  by  his  residence  in  Edinbui^h,  and  by  his  intercourse 
with  the  queen's  partisans,  as  well  aa  with  her  enemies,  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  discoverii^  whether  or  not  Majy  had  expressed  herself  in  such 
terms,  and  who  was  disposed  to  view  her  actions  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  appears,  by  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  from  his  letter  of  the 
14th  of  July,  to  be  persuaded  that  the  confederates  had  not  misrepresented 
her  sentiments.  He  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  heii^  confirmed  with 
greater  certainly  in  this  opinion.  Although  the  confederates  had  refused 
him  access  to  the  captive  queen,  he  found  means  of  holdii^  a  secret  cor- 
respondence widi  her,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  give  her  consent 
to  have  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  dissolved  by  a  sentence  of  divorce,  as 
the  most  probable  means  of  Training  her  liberty.  "  She  hath  sent  me 
word  that  she  will  in  no  wise  consent  unto  that,  but  rather  die."  Appen- 
dix, No.  XXII.  There  is  evidence  of  the  continuance  of  Mary's  attach- 
ment still  ■  more  explicit.  Lord  Herries,  in  the  parliament  held  the 
16lh  of  December,  1567,  acknowledged  the  queen's  inordinate  affection  to 
that  wicked  man,  and  that  she  could  not  be  induced  by  persuasion  to  leave 
him ;  and  that  in  sequesterii^  her  within  Lochlevin,  the  confederates  had 
done  the  duty  of  noblemen.  Appendix,  No.  XXIV,  In  the  year  1571, 
a  conference  was  held  by  some  deputies  from  a  convention  of  clergy, 
■with  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  secretary  Maitland,  sir  James  Balfour,  and 
Kirkaldy ;  and  an  account  of  it  written  M-  Mr.  Craig,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh,  is  extant  in  Calderwood  MSS.  Hist.  ii.  244.  In  presence 
of  all  these  persons,  most  of  whom  were  in  Edinbuigh  when  the  queen  was 
taken  at  Carbeny,  Maitland,  who  was  now  an  avowed  partisan  of  Maiy, 
declares,  that  on  the  same  night  she  was  brought  to  Edinbuigh,  he  himself 
had  offered,  that  if  she  would  abandon  Bothwell,  she  should  have  as  thaok- 
fiil  obedience  as  ever  she  had  since  she  came  to  Scotland.  But  in  no 
wise  would  she  consent  to  leave  Bothwell.  According  to  sir  James  Melvil, 
the  queen  found  means  of  writing  a  letter  to  Bothwell,  on  tne  evening  of 
that  day,  when  she  was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  lo  Edinburgh,  in  which 
die  declared  her  aSectton  to  him  in  the  most  tender  expressions,  and  her 
resolution  never  lo  abandon  him.  This  letter,  he  says,  was  intercepted  by 
the  confederates,  and  determined  them  to  confine  Mary  in  the  castle  of 
Lochlevin.  Bui  as  neither  Buchanan  nor  Knox,  both  abundantly  disposed 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  fact  and  report  that  could  be  employed  in 
order  to  represent  Mary's  conduct  as  improper  and  criminal,  mentions  this 
letter ;  and  as  the  confederates  themselves  in  their  negolialion  with  Throk- 
morton, as  well  asintheiraccusationsof  thetjueen,  beiore  the  English  com- 
missicmers  at  York  and  Westminster,  maintain  the  same  silence  with  regard 
to  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  Melvil,  who  wrote  his  memoirs  for  the  informalion 
t£  his  son  in  his  old  age,  and  long  after  the  events  which  he  records  hap- 
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peiied,  has  been  mistaken  wilh  regard  lo  this  parlicular.  From  tliia  ]ong 
enumeralion  of  circums lances,  we  may,  without  violence,  draw  the  follow- 
iDg  conclusion :  had  Mary  really  been  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band ;  had  Bothwell  perpetrated  the  crime  with  her  consent,  or  at  her 
command  ;  and  bad  she  intended  to  stifle  the  evidence  against  him,  and  to 
prevent  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  she  could  scarcely  have  (akian  any  other 
steps  than  those  which  she  took,  nor  could  her  conduct  have  been  more 
repugnant  lo  aU  Ihe  maxims  of  prudence  and  of  decency. 

The  positive  evidence  produced  Egainst  Mary  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads. 

1.  The  depositions  of  some  persons  who  were  employed  in  committing 
the  murder,  iarticularhr  of  Nicholas  Hubert,  who  in  llie  writings  of  that 
age  is  called  French  Paris.  This  person,  who  was  Bolhwell's  servant, 
and  much  trusted  by  him,  was  twice  examined,  and  ihe  original  of  one  of 
Lis  depositions,  and  a  copy  of  the  other,  are  still  extant.  It  is  pretended 
that  both  these  are  notorious  fora^eries.  But  they  are  remarkable  for  a 
simplicity  and  ndvonti  which  it  is  almost  impossible  lo  imitate  ;  they  abound 
with  a  number  of  minute  facts  and  particularities,  which  the  most  dexterous 
forger  could  not  have  easily  assembled  and  connected  ((^ther  wilh  any 
appearance  of  probability;  and  they  are  filled  with  circumstances  which 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  entered  the  imagination  of  any  man  but 
one  of  Paris's  rank  and  character.  But,  at  the  same  lime,  it  must,  be 
acknowledged  thai  bis  depositions  contain  some  improbable  circumstances. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  foolish  talkative  fellow ;  the  fear  of  death,  Ibe 
violence  of  torture,  and  the  desire  of  pleasing  those  in  whose  power  be 
was,  tempted  him,  periiaps,  to  feign  some  circumstances  and  (o  exaggerate 
others.  To  say  that  some  circumstances  in  an  alBdavit  are  improbable  or 
false,  is  very  different  from  sayii^  that  the  whole  is  forged.  I  suspect  the 
former  to  be  Ihe  case  here ;  but  Isee  no  appearance  of  the  latter.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  some  of  the  most  material  facts  in  f^aris's  affidavits  rest  upon  his 
siiEle  testimony;  and  for  that  reason  I  have  not  in  the  history,  nor  shall  i 
in  this  place,  lay  any  stress  upon  them. 

2.  The  letters  said  to  be  written  by  Mary  to  Bothwell.  These 
have  been  frequently  published.  The  accident  by  which  the  queen's 
enemies  got  them  into  their  possession  is  related  in  Book  V.  When  the 
authenticity  of  any  ancient  paper  is  dubious  or  contested,  it  may  le  ascer- 
tained either  by  external  or  internal  evidence.  Both  these  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  present  case. 

I.  External  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  Mary's  letters.  1.  Murray  and 
the  nobles  who  adhered  to  him  affirm,  upon  their  word  and  honour,  that  the 
letters  were  written  with  the  queen's  own  hand,  with  which  Ihey  were 
well  acquainted.  Good.  ii.  64,  92,  a.  The  letters  were  publicly  pro- 
duced in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  December  1567  ;  and  were  sofarcon- 
sidered  as  genuine  that  they  are  mentioned  in  the  act  against  Mary,  as  cme 
chiefargument  of  her  guilt.  Good.  ii.  66,  67.  3,  Tbey  were  shown  pri- 
vately to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Ihe  earl  of  Susses,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
Elizabeth's  commissioners  at  York,  In  the  account  which  they  gave  oi 
this  matter  to  their  mistress,  they  seem  to  consider  the  letters  as  genuine, 
and  express  no  suspicion  of  any  fore;eiy ;  they  particularly  observe,  "  that 
the  matter  contained  in  them  is  such,  that  it  could  hardly  he  invented 
and  devised  by  any  other  than  herself;  for  that  Ihey  discourse  of  some 
things  which  were  unknown  to  any  other  than  to  herself  and  Bothwell ; 
and  as  it  is  hard  to  counterfeit  so  many,  so  the  matter  of  them,  and  the 
manner  how  these  men  came  by  them,  is  such,  as  it  seemeth  that  God, 
in  whose  sight  murder  and  bloodshed  of  the  innocent  is  abominable, 
would  not  permit  the  same  to  be  hid  or  concealed."  Good.  ii.  142. 
They  seem  to  have  made  such  an  impression  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk  that, 
ui  a  subsequent  letter  to   Petnbroke,  Leicester,  and  Cecil,  he  has  these 
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wortis  r  "  If  the  matter  shall  be  thought  as  deteslaUe  and  manifest  lo  you 
as,  for  auffhl  we  can  perceivC)  il  seemelh  here  to  us."  Good.  ii.  154.  Nor 
did  Norf<3k  declare  these  to  be  his  aentimeiits  onlj  in  public  official  letters ; 
he  expressed  himself  in  the  same  manner  to  bis  most  confidential  friends. 
!n  a  secret  conference  with  the  bishop  of  Ross  at  York,  the  Duke  inform 
ed  him  that  he  had  seen  the  letters,  &c.  which  the  regent  had  to  produce 
against  the  queen,  whereby  there  would  be  such  matter  proved  against 
her  as  would  dishonour  her  for  ever.  Stale  Trials,  edition  of  Haigrave,  i. 
91.  Murdio,  sa.  The  bishop  of  Koss,  if  he  had  known  the  letters  lo  be  a 
notorious  forgery,  must  have  been  naturally  led,  in  consequence  of  Ibis 
declaration,  to  undeceive  the  duke,  and  to  expose  the  imposture.  But 
instead  of  this,  the  duke,  and  he,  and  Letbington,  after  consulting  tc^ether, 
agreed,  that  the  bishop  should  write  to  Mary,  then  at  Bolton,  and  instruct 
her  io  make  such  a  proposal  to  Elizabeth  as  m^bt  prevent  the  public  pro- 
duction of  the  letters  and  other  evidence.  Slate  Trials,  i.  94.  Murdin,  45. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  secret  conference  seems  to  imply  that  Leihii^- 
ton,  Ross,  and  Norfolk,  were  conscious  of  some  defect  in  Mark's  cause,  and 
therefore  exerted  all  their  in^nuily  in  order  to  avoid  a  public  accusation. 
Murdin,  52,  53.  To  Banister,  whom  the  duke  seems  to  have  trusted  more 
entirely  than  any  other  of  his  servants,  he  expressed  himself  in  similar 
terms  with  respect  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  Slate  Trials,  i.  93.  The  words 
of  Banister's  evidence  are  remarkable  r  "I  confess  that  I,  waiting  of  my 
lord  and  master,  when  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  duchy 
that  DOW  is,  were  in  commission  at  York,  did  bear  his  grace  say,  that  upon 
examination  of  (he  matter  of  the  murdfer,  it  did  appear  that  the  queen  of 
Scots  was  guilty  and  privy  lo  the  murder  of  lord  Darnly,  whereby  I  verily 
thought  (hat  his  grace  would  never  join  in  marriage  with  her."  Murdin, 
134.  Elizabeth,  m  bet  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbuiy  and  Beale, 
in  1583,  asserts,  that  both  the  duke  and  earl  of  Arundel  did  declare  to 
herself,  that  the  proof,  by  the  view  of  her  letters,  did  fall  out  sufGcient 
i^ainst  the  queen  of  Scots :  however  they  were  after  drawn  lo  cover  her 
faults  and  pronounce  her  mnocency.  MS.  Ad voc.  Library.  A.  iii.  28.  p 
314.  from  Cot.  Lib.  Calig.  9.  4.  A  amilar  im])ression  was  made  upon 
other  contemporaries  of  Mary_  by  the  production  of  the  letters,  which 
implies  a  full  belief  of  their  belie  g'enuine.  Cecil,  in  his  correspondfence 
with  Sir  Hemy  Norris,  the  Ei^lish  ambassador  in  France,  relates  fliis  trans- 
action in  terms  which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  with  respect  to  bis  own 
private  opinion.  In  bis  letter,  December  14(h,  1568,  the  very  day  on 
which  the  letters,  &c,  were  laid  before  the  meetit^  of  privy  counsellors 
and  peers,  he  informs  him,  "  That  the  regent  was  driven,  from  his  defence, 
to  aisclose  a  full  fardel  of  the  naughty  matter,  tending  to  convince  the 
queen  as  adviser  of  the  murtber,  and  the  earl  of  Bothwell  as  her  execu- 
tour ;  and  now  the  queen's  parly,  so  greSt,  refuse  lo  make  any  answer,  and 
press  that  Iheir  mistress  may  come  in  person  to  answer  the  matter  herself 
before  the  queen's  majesty ;  which  is  Ihougbl  not  tit  to  be  granted  until 
the  great  blot  of  the  marriage  with  her  husband's  murlberer,  and  the 
evident  chaiges,  by  ietiera  of  her  own,  to  be  deviser  of  tbe  murtber,  be 
somewhat  razed  out  or  recovered ;  for  that,  as  the  matters  are  exhibited 
against  her,  it  is  far  unseemly  for  any  prince,  or  for  chasle  ears,  to  be 
annoyed  with  the  filthy  noise  thereof;  and  ^et,  as  being  a  commissioner, 
I  must  and  will  forbear  to  pronounce  any  thing  herein  certainly,  though  as 
a  private  person  I  cannot  l)ut  with  horrour  and  tremblii^  think  (hereof." 
Cabala,  156.  6.  From  Ihe  correspondenceof  Bowes,  the  English  resident 
in  Scofland,  with  Walsingham,  in  the  year  1582,  published  (owards  the 
close  of  this  dissertation,  it  is  manifest  Ihat  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
both  by  Elizabeth  and  James,  both  by  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  earl  of 
Gowrie,  the  letlers  were  deemed  to  be  genuine.  The  eagerness  on  one 
side  to  obtain,  and  on  the  other  to  keep  posses'^ion  of  Ihe  casitet  and  letters 
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implies  that  this  was  the  belief  of  both.  These  sentimenfs  of  conlempo- 
raries,  who  were  in  a  situation  to  be  Ihorouehly  informed,  and  who  had 
abilities  to  ju(%e  with  discernment,  will,  in  ihe  opinion  of  many  of  my 
readers,  far  outweigh  theories,  suppositions,  and  conjectures,  formed  at  the 
distance  of  two  centuries.  6.  The  letters  were  subjected  to  a  solemn  and 
judicial  eitamination  with  respect  to  their  authenticity,  as  far  aa  that  could 
be  ascertained  hy  resemblance  of  character  and  fashion  of  writirg  ;  for, 
after  (he  conferences  at  York  and  Westminster  were  finished,  Elizabeth, 
as  I  have  related,  assembled  her  privy  counsellors,  and  joining  to  them 
several  of  the  most  eminent  noblemen  in  her  kingdom,  laid  before  them  all 
the  proceedings  against  the  Scottish  queen,  and  particularly  ordered,  that 
"  the  letters  and  writing  exhibited  by  the  regent,  as  the  queen  of  Scots' 
letters  and  writii^s,  should  also  be  shewed,  and  conference  [i.  e.  compa- 
rison] (hereof  made  in  their  sight,  with  the  letters  of  the  said  queen's,  being 
estant,  and  heretofore  written  with  her  own  hand,  and  sent  to  (he  queen]s 
majesty ;  whereby  majjf  be  searched  and  examined  what  diiFerence  is 
betwixt  Ihem."  Good,  li.  262.  'They  assembled,  accordingly,  at  Hampton 
Court,  December  14  and  16,  1568 ;  and,  "  The  originals  of  the  letters 
supposed  to  be  written  with  the  queen  of  Scots'  ownTiand  were  then  also 
presently  produced  and  perused ;  and,  being  read,  were  duly  conferred 
and  compared,  for  the  manner  of  writing,  ancTfashion  of  orthography,  with 
sundry  other  letters  loi^  since  heretoiore  written,  and  sent  by  the  said 
queen  of  Scots  to  the  queen's  rayesty.  In  collation  whereof  no  difference 
was  found."  Good.  ii.  25S.  7.  Mary  havirg  written  an  w*lcgetical  letter 
for  her  conduct  to  the  countess  of  Lennox,  July  10,  1570,*  she  transmitted 
it  to  her  husband  then  iii  Scotland  ;  and  he  returned  to  the  countess  the 
following  answer :  "  Seeing  you  have  reniittit  to  me,  to  answer  the  queen 
the  king  s  mother's  letters  sent  to  you,  what  can  i  say  but  that  I  do  not 
marvel!  to  see  hir  writ  the  best  can  for  hirself,  to  seame  to  puige  her  of 
that,  quhairof  many  besyde  me  are  certainly  persuadit  of  the  contrary,  and 
I  not  oidy  assurif  by  my  awin  knawle(%e,  hut  by  her  handwrit,  the  confes- 
sjonis  of^men  gone  to  the  death,  and  uther  infallibil  experience.  It  wull 
be  lang  tyme  that  is  habie  to  put  a  mattir  so  notorious  in  oblivioun,  to  mak 
black  qtiiyte,  or  innocency  to  appear  quhair  the  contraiy  is  sa  weill 
knawin.  The  maist  indifferent,  I  trust,  doubtis  not  of  the  equitie  of  zoure 
and  my  cause,  and  of  the  just  occasioun  of  our  mislyking.  Htr  ricbt  dewlie 
tn  Knw  nnd  me,  beii^  the  parleis  interest,  were  hir  Irew  confessioun  and 

repentance  of  (hat  lamentable  fact,  odious  for  hir  to  be  reportit. 

iwfull  for  us  to  think  of.  God  is  just,  and  will  not  in  the  end  be 
abused  ;  but  as  he  has  manifested  the  trewth,  so  will  he  puneise  the  iniqui- 
ty." Lennox's  Orig.  Regist.  (^Letters.   In  their  public  papers,  the  queen's 

^dcs  is  ftilrlj produced  "Madam, If  lliewiai^  aiiiftlsc  reponis  of  iel)Blli3|eii«ineisweiJL  knawin 
Ibr  irattouj^  (o  zow,  and  alare  to  mucbe  tfustEd  of  me  tay  loure  atlvtce,  bad  nol  » (kr  eUuied  yon 
Bgaatam)'  Innocenci  (and  I  mnat  soy  SBtuus  hU  k^daera,  tbal  zoir  baie  pot  Ondie  as  k  were  con- 
damniit  me  wnogfuine,  hot  sa  hated  me,  BamiHwutdk  End  opeu  dddeb  ha  tmUbli  id  all  (ha 
wuMs,amaii]iMiiil>I]>ldiig  In  zowBgaidsEDwrBini  Hade;,!  wold  not  ban  omhut  this  laagra; 
dewUeinwrymig  to  Eowocudni;  meof  ihoie  uiireiTnpntieg  madeof  me.  But  hc^ng  witb  . 
GtMBSTaceBBAtfmetohKYemjifmoomeYlaawiDloiirvtfmXtnMitiau\ieaAjtoibeiaa\et^Biit 
of  all  fodifitemt  penODle,  I  Uueht  It  beet  not  to  Cnudte  zow  thr  a  lyme  tUI  (hat  auch  a  iHHtlsi  !■ 
moved  Out  nlebk  u  ba; th,  qaMk  la  the  tiuiBponii|  zoure  Htfll  am,  and  mf  onelle  ehlld  In  (bla 
eonuev.  To  )be  qnhUk  albett  I  be  nerar  ea  wUHng,  Iwald  <K  dald  to  hara  zonre  advjae  Iberein, 
ulaallalhartbliuIslDMilngbbiL  ItaarebomliGtiitDidOodkninTfawUtaqnlistdaimiB'lohlin  . 
BDdmebolib;  aniTof  lowheiadaoeDdlL  SoImBanaiwliolbnietmTdawaatoEoir.Ciichewbi 
benln  any  onkyndneea  to  aow,  how  uolmidlle  tbst  ever  le  bats  deltwbhme,  bat  will  love  tow  aa 
my  amit,  and  [capeot  xmr  as  my  ntad«  In  law.  And  git  je  plea  Id  hnaw  Ihither  of  mr  mynde  id 
thai  and  all  ntber  Udngia  batnixt  m,  ruf  ambesnidor  The  tdshop  or  Boss  sail  bv  nnuly  to  coni^  with 
iDW.  And  BO  after  my  b^nlle  comniendadonis,  reniitiine  ma  lo  my  lalde  ambBBSBdor.  and  zouc 
betlcrcondideratioDn^caminiEzawto  tbe[vo:?cliounof  AEniyi^bty  Goif,  qubom  1  pray  lo  preserve 
zow  and  my  brother  Charloa,  and  tanB  zow  lo  knaw  my  nabt  LeUer  nor  ze  do.  FnSn  ChotiBwmlJi 
IhlBiof  JulylSTO. 
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enemies  may  lie  suspected  of  advancing  wlial  would  be  moit  subservient 
to  their  cause,  nol  wnal  was  agreeable  lo  truth,  or  what  flowed  from  their 
own  inward  conviction.  But  in  a  private  letter  to  his  own  wife,  Lennox 
liad  no  occaaion  to  dissemble  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  be  not  only  thougiit  Ibe 

Sueen  guilty,  but  believed  the  authenticity  of  her  letters  lo  Bothwell.  8. 
1  opposition  lo  all  these  reasons  for  believing  the  letters,  &c.  lo  be  aulhen- 
lie,  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  confederated  against  Mary,  in  not  producing 
Item  directly  as  evidence  against  her,  has  been  represented  as  an  irrefra- 
gable prool  of  their  beii^  forged.  According  lo  the  account  of  the 
confederates  themselves,  the  casket  containing  the  letters  was  seized  by 
Ihem  on  the  twentiefh  of  June,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  j 
but  the  first  lime  that  they  were  judicially  slated  as  evidence  against  Ine 
queen  was  in  a.  meeting  of  the  regent's  privy  council,  Decemter  fourth, 
and  they  afterwards  served  as  the  foundation  of  tlie  acts  made  against  her 
in  the  parliament  held  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  monfh.  If  the  letters 
had  been  genuine,  it  is  contended,  that  the  obtaining  possession  of  them 
must  have  afforded  such  matter  of  triumph  lo  the  confederates  that  Ihey 
would  instantly  have  proclaimed  it  to  the  whole  world ;  and  in  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  English  and  French  ministers,  or  with  such  of  their  fellow 
subjects  as  condemned  Iheir  pioceedin8;s,  they  would  have  silenced  at  once 
eveiy  advocate  for  the  queen,  by  esblbiting  this  convincing  proof  of  her 
guilt.  But  in  this  reasoning  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  delicate 
and  perilous  situation  of  the  confederates  at  that  juncture.  They  had  taken 
arms  against  their  sovereign,  had  .seized  her  person  at  Carberry  Hill,  and 
had  confined  her  a  prisoner  at  Lochlevin.  A  considerable  number,  how- 
ever, of  their  fellow  subjects,  headed  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  noble- 
men in  the  kingdom,  was  combined  against  them.  This  combination,  they 
soon  perceived,  they  could  not  hope  lo  break  or  to  vanquish  without  aid 
either  from  Prance  or  England.  In  the  fonner  kii^dom,  Mary's  uncles, 
the  duke  of  Guise  and  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  were  at  that  period  all  powerful, 
and  the  king|  himself  was  devotedly  attached  to  her.  If  the  confederates 
confined  their  views  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with 
Bothwell,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  him  for  ever  from  her  presence,  they 
might  hope,  perhaps,  to  be  countenanced  by  Charles  IX.  and  his  ministers, 
who  baa  sent  an  envoy  into  Scotland  of  purpose  to  dissuade  Maiy  from 
that  ill-fated  match  ;  Append.  No.  XXI! ;  whereas  the  loading  her  pub- 
licly with  the  imputation  of  being  accessaiy  lo  the  murder  of  her  husband 
would  be  deemed  such  an  inespiable  crime  by  (he  court  of  France,  as 
must  cut  off  every  hope  of  counienance  or  aid  from  that  quarter.  From 
England,  with  which  tlie  principal  confederates  bad  been  long  and  inti- 
mately connected,  they  had  many  reasons  to  espect  more  effectual  support ; 
but,  to  their  astonishment,  Elizabeth  condemned  their  proceedings  with 
asperity,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  captive  queen,  and  was  extreme- 
ly solicitous  to  obtain  her  release  and  restoration.  Nor  was  this  merely 
Ine  only  one  of  the  artifices  which  Elizabeth  often  employed  in  her  trans- 
actions with  Scotland.  Though  her  most  sagacious  ministers  considered 
it  as  the  wisest  policy  to  support  the  confederate  lords  rather  than  the. 
queen  of  Scots,  Elizabeth  disregarded  their  counsel.*  Her  high  notions 
of  royal  authority,  and  of  the  submission  due  by  subjects,  induced  her,  on 
this  occasion,  to  exert  herself  in  behalf  of  Mary,  not  only  with  sincerity 
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but  wilh  zeal ;  she  negotiated,  she  solicited,  she  threatened.  Finding  tbe 
confederates  inflexible,  she  endeavoured  to  procure  Mary's  release  by  means 
of  that  parly  in  Scotland  which  continued  faithful  to  her,  and  instructed 
Throkmorton  to  correapoud  with  the  leaders  of  it,  and  to  make  overtures 
lo  that  effect.  Keith,  4S1.  App.  No.  XXIII.  She  even  wenl  so  far  as  to 
direct  her  ambassador  at  Paris  lo  concert  measures  with  the  French  king 
how  they,  by  their  joint  efforts,  might  persuade  or  compel  the  Scots  to 
"ackiKiwIedge  the  queen  her  good  sister  to  be  their  sovereign  lady  and 
queea,  and  renounce  their  obedience  to  her  son."  Keith,  462,  3, 4.  From 
all  these  circumstances,  the  confederates  bad  every  reason  to  apprehend 
that  Mary  would  soon  obtain  liber^,  and  by  some  accommodation  be 
restored  to  the  whole,  or  at  least  to  a  considerable  portion  of  her  authority 
as  sovereign.  In  thai  event  they  foresaw,  that  ifthey  should  venture  to 
accuse  her  publicly  of  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
they  must  not  only  be  excluded  for  ever  from  power  and  favour,  but  from 
any  hope  of  personal  safety.  On  this  account  they  long-  confined  themselvea 
to  that  which  was  originafiy  declared  to  be  (he  reason  of  their  laking  arms ; 
the  avenging  the  king's  death,  the  dissolving  the  marriage  with  Bothwell, 
the  inflictii^  on  him  condign  punishment,  or  banishiis  him  for  ever  from 
the  queen's  presence.  It  appears  from  Uie  letters  of  T hrokmorton,  pub 
lished  by  bishop  Keith,  and  in  my  Appendix,  that  his  sagacity  early 
discovered  that  this  would  be  the  tenor  of  their  conduct.  In  his  letter 
from  Edinburgh,  dated  July  14th,  he  observes,  that  "  They  do  not  forget 
their  own  peril  conjoined  with  the  danger  of  the  jDrince,  but,  as  far  as  I 
perceive,  they  intend  not  to  touch  the  queen,  either  in  surety  or  in  honour ; 
for  they  speak  of  her  with  respect  and  reverence,  and  do  affirm,  as  I  do 
learo,  that,  the  condition  aforesaid  accomplished  [i.  e.  tbe  separation  from 
Bothwell],  they  will  both  put  her  to  liberty,  and  restore  her  to  her  estate." 
Append.  No,  XXII,  His  letter  of  August  22d  contains  a  declaration  made 
to  tiim  by  Lethington,  in  name  and  in  presence  of  his  associates,  "  That 
they  never  meant  harm  neither  to  the  queen's  person  nor  to  her  honour — 
that  they  have  been  contented  hitherto  to  be  condemned,  as  it  were,  of  all 
princes,  stran^rs,  and,  namely,  of  tbe  queen  of  England,  being  charged  of 
grievous  and  mfamous  titles,  as  to  be  noted  rebels,  traitois,  seditious,  iterate, 
and  cruel,  all  which  they  suffer  and  bear  upon  their  backs,  because  the^ 
will  not  justify  themselves,  nor  proceed  in  any  thir^  that  may  touch  their 
sovereign's  honour.  But  in  case  they  be  with  these  defamations  continually 
oppressed,  or  with  the  force,  aid,  and  practices  of  other  princes,  and  namely 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  put  in  danger,  or  to  an  extremity,  they  shall  be 
compelled  lo  deal  otherwise  with  the  queen  than  they  intend,  or  than  they 
desire ;  for,  added  he,  you  may  be  sure  we  will  not  lose  our  lives,  have  out 
lands  forfeitedj  and  be  reputed  rebels  through  the  world,  seeing  we  have 
the  means  to  justify  ourselves,"  Keith,  448.  From  this  view  of  (he  slip- 
pery ground  on  which  ihey  stood  at  that  time,  their  conduct,  in  not  pro- 
diicmg  the  letters  for  several  months,  appears  not  only  to  have  been  prudent. 

But,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  confederates  found  it  necessary 
to  have  the  form  of  government  which  they  had  established  confinned  by 
authority  of  parliament,  a  different  mode  of  proceeding  became  requisite. 
All  that  had  hitherto  been  done  with  respect  to  the  queen's  dismission,  the 
!eatii^  the  young  king  upon  (he  throne,  and  the  appointment  of  a  regent, 
was  in  reality  nothii^  more  than  the  deed  of  private  men.  It  required 
i.he  eshibition  of  some  legal  evidence  to  procure  a  constitutional  act  giving 
he  sanction  of  its  approbation  lo  sucb  violent  measures,  and  to  obtain  "a 
pen'oct  law  and  securi^  for  all  them  that  either  by  deed;  counsel,  or  sub- 
si'.ripiion,  had  entered  mto  that  cause  since  the  beginning."  Haynes,  453. 
This  prevailed  with  the  regent  and  his  secret  council,  after  loi^  delibe- 
rslion,  lo  agree  to  produce  alt  theevidenceof  which  they  were  possessed; 
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and  upon  tliaf  production  parliament  passed  the  acts  wbicl»  were  required 
Such  3  change  nad  happened  in  the  stale  of  the  kingdom  as  induced  the 
confederates  to  venture  upon  this  change  io  'ieir  conduct.    In  June,  a 

Sowerfui  combination  was  forming  against  them,  under  the  leading  of  the 
[amiltons.  In  December  that  combination  was  broken;  most  of  the 
members  of  it  had  acknowledged  the  king  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
Had  submitted  to  the  regent's  government.  Huntly,  Argyll,  Hemes,  the 
most  powerful  noblemen  of  that  party,  were  present  in  the  parliament,  and 
concurred  in  all  its  acts.  Edinfamgh,  Dunbar,  Dunbaitorij  and  all  the  chief 
strong  holds  in  the  kingdom  were  now  in  Ibe  bands  of  the  regent;  the 
arms  of  France  had  full  occupation  in  its  civil  war  with  the  Hugonots. 
The  ardour  of  Elizal>eth's  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  captive  queen  seems  to 
have  abated.  A  step  that  would  have  been  followed  with  ruin  to  the  con- 
federates in  June  was  attended  with  little  danger  in  December.  From 
this  long  deduction  it  appears,  that  no  proof  of  the  letters  beina:  foiged  can 
be  drawn  from  the  ciicumatance  of  their  not  having  been  prodijced  imme- 
diately after  the  twentieth  of  June;  but  though  no  public  accusation  was 
brought  instantly  against  the  queen,  in  consequence  of  seizing  the  casket, 
hints  were  given  by  the  confederates,  that  they  possessed  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  convict  her.  This  is  plainly  implied  in  a  letter  of  Throkmorton, 
July  21st,  Keith,  Fref.  p.  sii.  and  more  clearly  in  the  passage  which  I 
Jiave  quoted  from  his  letter  of  August  2a.  In  his  letter  of  July  2S  the 
papers  contained  in  the  casket  are  slill  more  plainly  pointed  out  "  They 
ti.  e.  !he  confederates],  say,  thai  they  have  as  apparent  proof  against  hei 
as  may  he,  as  well  by  the  testimony  of  her  own  handvraling,  which  they 
iiave  recovered,  as  also  by  sufficient  witnesses,"  Keith,  426. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  infernal  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  queen's 
letters  to  Bothweli,  we  may  observe,  1.  That  whenever  a  paper  is  forged 
with  a  particular  intention,  the  eagerness  of  the  former  to  establish  the 
point  in  view,  his  solicitude  to  cut  off  all  doubts  and  cavils,  and  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  uncertainty,  seldom  fail  of  prompting  hiru  to  use  expres- 
■aons  the  most  explicit  and  full  to  bis  purpose.  The  passages  foisted  into 
-ancient  authors  by  heretics  in  different  ages;  the  legendary  miracles  of  the 
Romish  sainls;  the  supposititious  deeds  in  their  own  favour  produced  by 
monasteries;  the  false  charters  of  homage  mentioned  p.  210,  are  so 
many  proofs  of  this  assertion.  No  maxim  seems  to  be  more  certain  than 
this,  ITiat  a  foiger  is  often  apt  to  prove  loo  much,  but  seldom  fails  into  the 
«nor  of  proving  loo  little.  The  point  which  the  queen's  enemies  had  (o 
establish  was,  "that  as  the  earl  of  Bothweli  was  chief  executor  of  the 
Horrible  and  unworthy  murder  perpetrated,  &c.  so  was  she  of  the  fore- 
Knowledge,  counsel,  devise,  persuader,  and  commander  of  the  said  murder 
fa  be  done,"  Good.  ii.  207.  But  of  this  there  are  only  imperfect  hints, 
obscure  intimations,  and  dark  expressions  in  the  letters,  which,  however 
convincii^  evidence  they  might  furnish  if  found  in  real  letters,  bear  no 
resemblance  Io  that  glare  ana  superfluity  of  evidence  which  forgeries  com- 
monly contain.  All  the  advocates  for  Mary's  innocence  in  her  own  age, 
contend  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  letters  which  can  serve  as  a  proofof 
ner  guilt.  Lesly,  Blackwood,  Turner,  &c.  abound  with  passages  to  this 
purpose:  nor  are  the  sentiments  of  those  m  the  present  age  different. 
"Yet  still  it  might  liave  been  expected  (says  one  of  her  ablest  defenders) 
that  some  one  or  other  of  the  points  or  articles  of  the  accusation  should  be 
made  out  clearly  by  the  proof.  But  nothing  of  that  is  Io  be  seen  in  the 
present  case.  There  is  nothing  in  the  letters  that  could  plainly  show  the 
writer  to  have  b^n  in  the  foreknowledge,  counsel,  or  device  of  any  murder, 
for  less  to  have  persuaded  or  commanded  it ;  and  as  little  is  Ihere  about 
maintaining  or  Justifying  any  murders."  Good.  i.  76.  How  ill  advised 
were  Mary's  aiiversaries,  to  contract  so  much  guilt,  and  to  practise  so  many 
artifices,  in  order  to  forge  letters,  which  are  so  ill-contrived  for  establishing 
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file  conclusion  Ihey  had  in  view  1  Had  f  hey  been  so  base  as  io  have  recourse 
•o  forgery,  is  it  not  natural  to  think  that  they  would  have  produced  some- 
thing more  explicit  and  decisive?  S.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  invent  a 
long  narration  of  ficlilious  events,  consisting  of  various  minute  particulars 
and  to  connect  these  in  such  a  manner  with  real  facts  that  no  mark  of  fraud 
shall  appear.  For  this  reason,  skilful  foigers  avoid  any  lor^  detail  of  cip 
cumsfances,  especially  of  foreign  and  superfluous  ones,  welt  knowii^  that 
the  more  these  are  multiplied,  the  more  are  the  chances  of  detectioo 
increased.  Now  Mary's  letters,  especially  the  first,  are  filled  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  circumstances,  extremely  natural  in  a  real  correspondence,  but 
alti^ether  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  queen's  enemies,  and  which  it' 
would  have  been  extreme  folly  to  have  mserled,  if  they  had  been  alto' 
getlier  imaginary,  and  without  founialion.  3.  The  trufli  and  reality  ot 
several  circumstances  in  the  letters,  and  these  fooof  no  very  public  nature 
are  confirmed  b_y  undoubted  collateral  evidence,  Lett.  i.  Good,  ii,  p.  1. 
The  queen  is  said  to  have  met  one  of  Lermox's  gentlemen,  and  lo  have  had 
some  conversation  with  him.  Thomas  Crawford,  who  was  the  person, 
appeared  before  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  and  confirmed  upon  oath,  the 
truth  of  (his  circumstance.  He  likewise  declared,  that  during  the  queen's 
stay  at  Glasgow,  the  king  repealed  to  him,  every  night,  whatever  had 
passed  through  thedaybetweenberMajesly  andhim;  and  that  the  account 
given  of  these  conversations  in  the  first  letter,  is  nearly  tbe  same  with  what 
tile  king  communicaled  to  him.  Good.  ii.  245.  According  lo  the  same 
letter  there  was  much  discourse  between  tbe  king  and  queen  concernii^ 
Mynto,  Hiegait,  and  Walcar,  Good,  ii,  0.  10, 11.  What  this  might  be, 
was  altogether  unknown,  until  a  letter  of  Maiy's  preserved  in  tbe  Scottish 
college  at  Paris,  and  published,  Keith,  PreiT  vii,  discovered  it  to  be  an 
aflair  of  so  much  importance  as  merited  all  the  attention  she  paid  to  it  at 
that  time.  It  appears  by  a  letter  from  the  French  ambassador,  that  Maiy 
■was  suljject  to  a  violent  pain  in  her  side.  Keith,  Ibid.  This  circumstance 
is  mentioned,  Lett.  i.  p.  30.  in  a  manner  so  natural  as  can  scarcely  belong 
to  any  but  a  genuine  production.  4.  If  we  shall  still  think  it  probable  to 
suppose  that  so  many  real  circumstances  were  artfully  introduced  into  the 
letters  by  the  forgers,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of  authenticity  to  their  pro- 
duction ;  it  wilt  hardly  be  possible  to  hold  the  same  opinion  concerning  tbe 
following  particular.  Before  the  queen  began  her  first  letter  to  Bothwell, 
she,_  as  usual  among  those  who  write  long  letters  containing  a  variety  of 
siilijecls,  made  notes  or  memorandvms  of  the  particulars  which  she  wished 
to  remember;  but  as  she  sat  up  writing  during  a  great  part  of  tbe  night, 
and  after  her  attendants  fell  asleep,  her  paper  failed  her,  and  she  con- 
tinued her  letter  upon  the  same  sheet  on  which  she  had  formerly  made 
lier  memorandums.  This  she  herself  takes  notice  of,  and  makes  an  apoli^ 
for  it :  "  It  is  late ;  I  desire  never  to  cease  from  writirg  unto  you,  yet 
now,  after  the  kissing  of  your  hands,  I  will  end  my  letter.  Excuse  my 
evil  writing,  and  read  it  twice  over.  Excuse  that  tbii^  that  is  scriblit,  for 
I  had  na  paper  zesterday,  quben  I  wraite  that  of  tbe  memorial."  Good.  ii. 
28.  These  memorandums  still  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  letter ;  and 
what  we  have  said  seems  naturally  to  account  for  (he  manner  how  Ihey 
might  find  their  way  into  a  real  letter.  It  is  scarce  to  be  supposed,  bow 
ever,  that  any  forger  would  think  of  placii^  memorandums  in  the  middle 
of  a  letter,  where,  at  first  sight,  tbey  make  so  absurd  and  so  unnatural  an 
appearance.  But  if  any  shall  still  carry  their  refinement  to  such  a  length, 
as  to  su_ppose  that  the  forgers  were  so  artful  as  lo  throw  in  this  circum- 
.slance,  in  order  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  genuineness,  tbey  must  a 
least  allow  that  the  queen's  enemies,  who  employed  these  forgers,  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  design  and  meanii^  of  these  short  notes  and  memo- 
rauduma;  but  we  find  them  mistaking  them  so  far  as  lo  imagine  that  they 
were  the  crecRt  of  the  bearer,  i.  e.  points  concerning  which  Cne  queen  had 
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eiven  him  verbal  instrucfioDS.  Good.  ji.  152.  This  they  cannot  jwssibly 
Be;  for  Ihe  queen  herself  writes  with  so  much  exactness  concerning  the 
different  joints  in  the  memorandums  that  there  was  no  need  of  giving  any 
credit  or  mstractioiw  to  the  bearer  concemii^  them.  The  memoranduHis 
are  indeed  the  contents  of  the  lelter.  5.  Mary  mentioning  her  conversation 
with  the  king,  about  the  affair  of  Mytiio,  Hiegail,  &c.  says,  "The  morne, 
[i,  e,  to-morrow,]  I  will  apeik  to  him  upon  that  point ;  and  then  adds, 
"As  to  the  rest  of  Willie  Hiegait's,  lie  confessit  it;  but  it  was  the  mome 
[i.  e.  the  morning]  after  my  coming  or  he  did  it"  Good.  ii.  9.  This 
addition,  which  could  not  have  been  made  till  after  the  convereation  hap- 
pened, seems  either  to  have  been  inserted  by  the  queen  into  the  body  ot 
the  letter,  or,  periiaps,  she  having  written  it  on  the  mara;in,  it  was  (alasn 
thence  into  the  lest.  If  we  suppose  the  lelter  to  be  a  realone,  and  written 
at  different  times,  as  it  plainly  bears,  this  circumstance  appears  to  be  veiy 
natural :  but  no  reason  could  nave  induced  a  fore;er  to  have  ventured  upon 
such  an  anachronism,  for  which  there  was  no  necessity.  An  addition 
perfectly  similar  to  this,  made  to  a  genuine  paper,  maybe  found,  Good. 
li.  282. 

But,  on  the  otherhand,  Mary  herself  and  the  advocates  of  her  innocence 
have  contended,  that  these  letters  were  forged  by  her  enemies,  on  purpose 
toblastber  reputation,  and  to  justify  their  own  rebellion.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  lake  notice  of  the  arguments  which  were  produced,  in  her  own 
age,  in  support  of  this  opinion;  the  observations  wliich  we  have  already 
made,  contain  a  full  reply  fo  them.  An  autlior,  who  has  inquired  into  the 
affairs  of  that  period  with  great  mdustry,  and  who  has  acquired  much 
knowledge  of  them,  has  published  (as  he  affirms)  a  demonstration  of  the 
forgery  of  Mary's  letters.  This  demonstration  be  founds  upon  evidence 
both  internal  and  external.  With  regard  to  (be  former,  he  observes  that 
the  I'rench  copy  of  the  (jueen's  letters  is  plainly  a  translation  of  Buchanan's 
Latin  copy ;  wnich  Latin  copy  is  only  a  translation  of  the  Scottish  copy ; 
and,  hy  consequence,  the  assertion  of  the  queen's  enemies,  Ihal  she  wrole 
them  originally  in  French,  is  alti^elher  groundless,  and  the  whole  letters 
are  gross  forgeries.  He  accounts  for  this  strange  succession  of  transla- 
tions, by  supposing  that  when  the  forgeiy  was  projected,  no  person  could 
be  found  capable  of  writing  originally  in  the  French  language  letters 
which  would  pa.s3  for  Ihe  queen's ;  for  that  reason  ihey  were  Erst  com- 
posed in  Scottish ;  but  unluckily  Ihe  French  interpreter,  as  he  conjectures, 
did  not  understand  Ihal  language  :  and  therefore  Buchanan  translated  them 
inlo  Latin,  and  fiom  his  Latin  tiiey  were  rendered  icio  French.  Good.  i. 
79,30 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  proof  whatever  is  produced  ot 
any  o{  these  suppositions.  The  manner  of  Ihe  Scots  in  (hal  age,  when 
almost  eveiT  man  of  rank  speni  a  part  of  his  youth  in  France,  and  the 
intercourse  between  Ihe  two  nations  was  great,  renders  it  alli^ether  im- 
probable that  so  many  complicated  operations  should  be  necessaiy  in  order 
to  procure  a  few  letters  to  be  written  in  the  French  Jai^uage. 

But  without  insisting  further  on  this,  we  may  observe,  that  all  this 
author's  premises  maybe  granted,  and  yet  his  conclusion  will  not  follow, 
unless  he  likewise  prove  that  the  French  letters,  as  we  now  have  them,  are 
a  true  copy  of  those  which  were  produced  by  Murray  and  his  party  in  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  and  at  Yoit  and  Westminster.  But  this  he  nas  not 
attempted ;  and  if  we  atlend  to  the  history  of  the  letters,  such  an  attempt, 
it  is  ODvious,  must  have  been  unsuccesstul.  The  letters  were  first  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  Buchanan's  Defection,  The  first  edition  of  this  trea- 
tise was  in  Latin,  in  which  lai^uage  three  of  the  queen's  leffers  were 
subj  lined  lo  it ;  this  Latin  edition  was  printed  A.  D,  1B71 .  Soon  after,  a 
Scottish  translation  of  it  was  published,  and  at  the  end  of  it  were  printed, 
likewise  in  Scottisli,  the  three  letters  which  had  forrneriy  appeared  in 
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liatin,  and  five  oilier  letters  in  Scottish,  wbich  were  not  in  the  Latin  edi- 
tion. Next  appeared  a  French  (ranslatioa  of  (he  Detection,  and  of  seven 
of  the  letters ;  this  bears  to  have  been  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Thomas 
Waltem,  1573.  The  name  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  printer,  is  allowed 
by  all  parties  (o  be  a  manifest  imposture.  Our  author,  from  observing 
the  day  of  the  month  from  which  the  printing  is  said  to  have  been  finished, 
has  asserted  that  this  edition  was  printed  at  London ;  but  no  stress  can  be 
laid  upon  a  date  found  in  a  book,  where  eveiy  otiier  circumstance  vrilh 
regard  to  the  printing  is  allowed  to  be  false.  Blackwood,  who  (nest  to 
LeslyJ  was  the  beat  mformed  of  all  Mary's  advocates  in  that  age,  affirms, 
that  the  French  edition  of  the'  Detection  was  published  in  France  ;  "  II 
[Buchanan]  a  depuis  adioustS  a  cesfe  declamation  un  petit  libelle  du  pre- 
tendu  marine  du  Due  de  Norfolk,  et  de  la  fajon  de  son  proces,  et  la  tout 
envoye  auxTreres  a  ia  Rochelle,  lesQuels  voyanta  qu'il  pouvoit  servir  a  la 
cause,  Ton  traduit  ea  Francois,  et  icefuy  fut  imprimee  a  Edinbouig,  c'est  a 
dire  a  la  Rochelle,  par  Thomas  Waltem,  nom  apost^  et  fait  a  plaisir," 
Martyre  de  Marie.  Jebb,  ii.  256..  The  author  of  the  hmocetice  ae  Marie 
goes  further,  and  namea  ihe  French  translator  of  the  Detecfion.  "  Et  iceiui 
preinierement  compost  (comme  il  semble)  par  George  Buchanan  Escos- 
soys,  et  depuis  traduit  en  lai^ue  Fraufoise  par  un  Hugonot,  Poitevin  (advo- 
cat  de  vocation)  Camuz,  soy  disant  gentilhomme,  et  un  de  plus  remarquez 
sediieuz  de  France."  Jebfa,  i.  425.  443,  The  concurring  testimony  of 
two  contemporary  authora,  whose  residence  in  France  afforded  them  suffi- 
cient means  of  information,  must  outweigh  a  slight  conjecture.  The 
French  translator  does  not  pretend  to  publish  Ihe  original  French  letters  aa 
written  by  the  queen  herself;  he  expressly  declares  that  he  translated 
them  from  the  Latin.  Good.  i.  103.  Had  our  author  attended  to  all  these 
circumstances,  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  labour  of  so  many  criti- 
cisms to  prove  that  the  present  French  copy  of  the  letters  ia  a  translation 
from  the  Latin.  The  French  editor  himself  acknowledges  it,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  peraon  ever  demed  it. 

We  may  observe  that  the  French  translator  was  so  ignorant  as  to  affirm 
that  Mary  had  written  theae  letteis,  partly  in  French,  partly  in  Scottish. 
Good,  i.  103,  Had  this  translation  been  published  at  London  by  Cecil,  or 
had  it  been  made  by  his  direction,  so  gross  an  error  would  not  have  been 
admitted  into  it.  This  error,  however,  was  owing  to  an  odd  circumstance. 
In  the  Scottish  translation  of  the  Detection,  two  or  three  sentences  of  the 
original  French  were  prefised  to  each  letter,  which  breaking  olf  with  an 
&c,  the  Scottish  translation  of  the  whole  letter  followed.  This  method  of 
printing  translations  was  not  uncommon  in  that  age.  The  French  editor, 
observing  this,  foolishly  concluded  that  the  letters  had  been  written  partly 
in  French,  partly  in  Scottish. 

If  we  carefully  consider  those  few  French  sentences  of  each  letter,  which 
still  remain,  and  apply  to  theca  that  species  of  criticisjn  by  which  our 
author  haa  examined  tne  whole,  a  clear  proof  will  arise,  thai  there  was  a 
French  copy  not  translated  from  the  Latin,  but  which  was  itself  the  origi- 
nal from  which  both  the  Latin  and  Scottish  have  been  translated.  This 
minute  criticism  must  necessarily  be  disag^eable  to  many  readers ;  but 
luckily  a  few  sentences  only  are  to  be  examined,  which  will  render  it 
extremely  short. 

In  the  first  letter,  the  French  sentence  prefixed  to  it  ends  with  these 
words,  yfaisoit  ban.  It  is  plain  this  expression,  veu  ce  quepeut  ««  corps 
lans  caur,  is  by  no  means  a  translation  of  cum.  plane  perinde  essem  algue 
corpus  sine  eorde.  The  whole  sentence  has  a  spirit  and  elegance  in  (be 
French,  which  neither  the  Latin  nor  Scottish  has  retained.  Jusques  a 
la  din^e  is  not  a  translation  of  toto  prandii  tempore ;  the  Scottish  transla- 
tion, qiikile  denner  time,  expresses  the  sense  of  ihe  French  more  properly ; 
fo;  anciently  qvhile  signified  uniU  as  well  as  during.     Je  Way  pas  tenu 
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grandpropoa  is  not  justly  rendered  neque  coatulerim  sermonem  cum  qua- 
quam;  the  phrase  used  in  the  French  cov^  is  one  peculiar  to  thallangu^e, 
and  gives  a  more  prohable  account  o^  her  behaviour  than  the  other. 
jugeant  bitn  gu'U  n'yfaisoU  bon  is  not  a  translation  of  Mi  quijadicarenl  id 
mn  esse  ex  msm.  The  French  sentence  prefixed  to  kit,  2,  ends  with 
npprendre.  It  is  evident  that  both  the  Latin  and  Scottish  translations 
have  omitted  altogeUier  these  words,  et  touUfms  je  ne  puis  apprendre. 
The  French  sentence  prefixed  to  fell.  3,  ends  with  presenter.  J  ay  TialU 
plus  tard  la  kauf  is  plainly  do  translation  of  diulius  iUic  morata  svm;  the 
sense  of  the  f^encb  is  better  expressed  by  the  Scottish,  /  have  walkit  later 
there  vp.  ^^in,  Pour  exevier  vostre  affaire  is  very  different  from  ad.excmmi- 
dwn  nostra  negotia.  The  five  remaining  letters  never  appeared  in  Latin; 
Dor  is  there  any  proof  of  their  being  ever  translated  inlo  that  language. 
Four  of  them,  nowevefi  aje  published  in  French,  Tbis  entirely  overturns 
our  author's  hypothesis  concerniig  the  necessity  of  a  translation  into  Latin. 
In  the  ScoHidi  edition  of  the  Detection,  the  whole  sonnet  is  printed  in 
French  as  well  as  in  Scottish.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  this  Scot- 
tish copy  could  be  the  original  from  which  the  French  was  translated. 
The  French  consists  of  verses  which  have  both  measure  and  rhyme,  and 
which,  in  many  places,  are  far  from  being  inelegant.  The  Scottish  con- 
sists of  an  equal  number  of  lines,  but  without  measure  or  rhvme.  Now  do 
man  could  ever  think  of  a  thing  so  absurd  and  impracticable  as  to  require 
one  to  translate  a  certain  given  number  of  lines  in  prose,  into  an  equal 
number  of  verses  where  both  measure  and  rhyme  were  1o  be  observed 
The  Scottish,  on  the  contrary,  appears  manifestly  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
French ;  the  phrases,  the  idioms,  and  many  of  the  words  are  French,  and 
not  Scottish.  Besides,  the  Scottish  translator  has,  in  several  instances,, 
mistaken  the  sense  of  the  French,  and  in  many  more  expresses  the  sense 
imperfectly.  Had  the  sonnet  been  foiged,  this  could  not  have  happened. 
The  directors  of  the  fraud  would  have  understood  their  own  work,  I 
shall  satisfy  myself  with  one  example,  in  which  there  is  a  proof  of  both 
my  asseitions.    Stanza  viii.  ver.  9. 

Pour  luy  j'attendz  toute  bonne  fortune. 
Pour  luy  je  veux  garder  sante  et  vie, 
Pout  luy  tout  vertu  de  suivre  j'ay  envie. 

For  him  I  attend  all  good  fortune. 
For  him  I  will  conserve  helthe  and  lyfe, 
For  him  I  desire  to  ensue  courage. 

Jittend  in  the  first  line  is  not  a  Scottish,  hut  a  French  phrase  ;  the  two 
tfther  lines  do  not  express  the  sense  of  the  French,  and  the  last  is  absolute 


The  eighth  letter  was  never  translated  into  French.  It  contains  much 
refined  mysticism  aljout  devices,  a  folly  of  that  age,  of  which  Maiy  was 
very  fond,  as  appears  from  several  other  circumstances,  particularly  frcm 
a  letter  concerning  impresas,  by  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  If  Mary's 
adversaries  foiged  her  letters,  they  were  certainly  employed  very  idly 
when  they  produced  this. 

From  these  observations  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  there  was  a  French 
copy  of  Mary's  letters,  of  which  the  Latin  and  Scottish  were  only  transla- 
tions. Nothing  now  remains  of  this  copy  but  those  Tew  sentences,  which 
are  prefixed  to  the  Scottish  translation.  The  French  editor  laid  hold  of 
these  sentences,  and  tacked  his  own  translation  to  them,  which  so  far  as  it 
is  his  work,  is  a  servile  and  a  very  wretched  translation  of  Buchanan's 
Iiatin ;  whereas,  in  those  introductory  sentences,  we  hare  discovered 
Strong-  marks  of  their  being  originals,  and  certain  proofs  that  they  are  not 
translated  from  the  Latin. 
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It  IS  apparent,  too,  from  comparing  the  Latin  and  Scottish  translations 
with  these  sentences,  that  the  Scottish  translator  has  more  perfectly  attained 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  French  than  the  Latin.  And  as  it  appears  that 
the  letters  were  very  early  translated  into  Scottish,  Grood.  ii.  76,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Buchanan  made  his  translation,  not  from  the  French  but  irom 
the  Scotti^  copy.  Were  it  necessary,  several  critical  proofs  of  this  might 
be  produced.  One  that  has  been  already  mentioned  seems  decisive. 
DiuHusiUie  moraia  ram  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  ioj'ayveilliplus 
tard  la  haiif;  but  if,  instead  of /aioMs!  [i.  e.  watched]  ioiler  mere  tip,  we 
suppose  that  Buchanan  read  /  waiiit,  &c,  this  mistake,  into  which  he  might 
so  easily  have  fallen,  accounts  for  the  error  in  bis  translation. 

These  criticisms,  howeyer  rainuie,  appear  to  be  well  founded.  But 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  concerning  them,  the  other  arguments, 
with  regartf  to  the  internal  evidence,  remain  in  full  force. 

The  externa]  proofs  of  the  forgery  of  the  queen's  letters,  which  our 
author  has  produced,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  specious,  but  are  not  more 
solid  than  that  which  we  have  already  examined.  These  proots  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads.  1.  The  erroneous  and  conlradictoiy  accounts 
which  are  said  to  be  given  of  the  lelfers,  upon  the  first  judicial  production 
of  them.  In  the  secret  council  held  Decern,  i,  1S67,  they  are  described  as 
"  her  privie  letters  written  and  subscrivil  with  her  awin  hand."  Haynes, 
454,  Good.  ii.  64.  In  the  act  of  parliament,  passed  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  month,  ihej  are  described  as  "  her  privie  letters  written  halelie  with 
her  awin  hand.  Good.  ib.  67.  This  diversity  of  description  has  been 
considered  as  a  strong  presumption  of  forgery.  The  manner  in  which  Mr 
Hume  accounts  for  this  is  natural  and  plausible,  vol,  v.  p.  490.  And  aeve 
ral  ineenious  remarks,  tending  to  confirm  his  observations,  are  made  in  a 
pamphlet  lately  published,  entided,  MisceUaTteom  Remark  on  the  Inquiry 
mto  the  Evidence  again^  Mary  aueen  of  Scots.  To  what  Ihey  have  ob- 
served it  may  be  added,  that  the  original  act  of  secret  council  does  not 
now  exist ;  we  have  only  a  copy  of  it  found  among  Cecil's  papers,  and  the 
transcriber  has  been  manifestly  so  ignorant,  or  so  careless,  that  an  aigiinient 
founded  entirely  upon  the  supposition  of  his  accuracy  is  of  little  force. 
Several  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  we  are  enabled  to  point  out,  by 
comparing  his  copy  of  the  act  of  secret  council  with  the  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  consequence  of  it.  The  former  contains  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment; in  the  latter  the  real  petition  is  resumed  verbattm,  and  converted 
into  a  law.  In  the  copy,  the  queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell  is  called  "  a 
priveit  marriage,"  which  it  certainly  was  not ;  forit  was  celebrated,  after 
proclamation  of  banns,  in  St.  Giles's  church,  three  several  days,  and  with 
public  solemnity  ;  but  in  the  act  it  b  denominated  "ane  pretendit  mar- 
riage," which  IS  the  proper  description  of  it,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
party.  In  the  copy,  the  queen  is  said  to  be  "  so  thrall  and  bludy  affec- 
lionat  to  the  privat  appetite  of  that  tyran,"  which  is  nonsense,  but  in  the 
act  it  is  "  blindly  amctionat."  In  the  copy  it  is  said,  "  all  nobill  and  vir- 
tuous men  abhorritg  their  trains  and  company."  In  the  act,  "  their  tyran- 
nie  and  company,"  which  is  evidently  the  true  reaijii^,  as  the  other  has 
either  no  meaning,  or  is  a  mere  tautology,  2.  The  other  proof  of  the 
forgery  of  the  letters  is  founded  upon  the  impossibility  of  reconciluig  the 
account,  given  of  the  time  when,  and  the  places  from  which,  the  letters 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written,  with  what  is  certainly  known  concern- 
ing the  queen's  motions.  According  to  the  paper  published,  Anders,  'i. 
269,  whicli  has  been  called  Murray  s  Diary,  and  which  is  formed  upon  the 
authwity  of  the  letters,  Maiy  set  out  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  January 
31,  1667  ;  she  arrived  there  on  the  S3d ;  left  that  place  on  the  27fh ;  she, 
together  with  the  king,  reached  Linlithgow  on  the  90lh,  staid  in  that  town 
only  one  night,  and  returned  to  Edinbui^b  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
But,  according  to  Mr.  Goodali,  the  queen  did  not  leave  Edinbuigh  until 
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Friday,  Jan.  24th  ,  as  she  staid  a  night  at  Callendar,  she  could  not  reach 
Glasgow  sooner  than  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  2Sth  ;  and  she  returned 
to  Linlithgow  on  Tuesday  the  SBth.  By  consequence,  the  first  letter, 
which  supposes  the  queen  to  have  been  at  least  iour  davs  in  Gla^oWj  as 
well  as  the  second  letter,  which  bears  dale  at  Glasgow,  &aurdaymormng, 
whereas  she  did  not  arrive  there  until  the  evening,  must  be  forgeries. 
That  the  queen  did  not  set  out  from  Edinbui^h  sooner  than  the  24th  of 
January,  is  evident  (as  he  coiilendsj  from  the  public  records,  which  contain 
a  Precept  of  a  caanTmation  of  a  life-rent  by  James  Boyd  to  Margaret 
Chalmers,  granted  by  the  queen,  on  the  24th  of  January,  at  Edinburgh ; 
and  likewise  a  letter  of  the  queen's  dated  at  Edinburgh  on  the  same  day, 
appointing  James  Ingiis  tailor  to  the  prince  her  son.     That  the  king  ana 

rien  had  returned  to  Linlithgow  on  the  28th  appear  from  a  deed,  in  which 
y  appoint  Andrew  Ferrier  keeper  of  their  palace  there,  dated  at  Lin 
litfeow,  January  38.    Good.  i.  IIB, 

This  has  been  represented  to  be  not  only  a  convincing,  but  a  legal  proof 
of  the  foigery  of  flie  letters  said  to  be  written  by  Mary  ;  but  how  Tar  it 
falls  short  of  this  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  It  is  evident,  from  a  declaration  or  confession  made  by  Ihe  bishop  of 
Ross,  that  before  the  conferences  al  York,  which  were  opened  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  1568,  Mary  had,  by  an  artiiice  of  Maitland'a,  got  into  her 
hands  a  copy  of  those  letters  which  her  subjects  accused  her  of  havii^ 
written  to  Bothwell.  Brown's  Trial  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  31.  36.  It  » 
highly  probable  that  the  bishop  of  Ross  had  seen  the  letters  before  he 
wrote  the  defence  of  queen  Mary's  honour  in  the  year  1570.  They  were 
published  (o  all  Ihe  world,  together  with  Buchanan  s  Detection,  A.  D.  1671, 
Now,  if  they  had  contained  an  error  so  gross,  and  at  that  time  so  obvious 
to  discoveiy,  as  the  supposii^  the  queen  to  have  passed  several  days  at 
Glaffi^ow,  while  she  was  really  at  Edinburgh ;  had  tliey  contained  a  letter 
dated  al  Gla^ow,  Saturday  morning,  though  she  did  not  arrive  there  till 
the  evening :  is  it  possible  that  she  herself,  who  knew  her  own  motions,  or 
the  able  and  zealous  advocates  who  appeared  for  her  in  that  age,  should 
Dot  have  published  and  exposed  this  contradiction,  and,  b^  so  doin^,  have 
blasted  at  once  the  credit  of  such  an  imposture  ?  In  disquisitions  which  are 
naturally  abstruse  and  intricate,  the  ingenuity  of  the  latest  author  may  dis- 
cover many  things  which  have  escaped  the  attention,  or  baffled  the  saga- 
city, of  those  who  have  formerly  considered  the  same  subject.  But  when 
a  matter  of  fact  lay  so  obvious  to  view,  this  circumstance  of  its  heii^  un- 
observed by  the  queen  herself,  or  by  any  of  her  adherents,  is  almost  a 
densonstralion  that  there  is  some  mistake  or  fallacy  in  our  author's  aigu- 
ments.  So  far  are  any,  either  of  our  historians,  or  of  Mary's  defenders,  from 
calling  in  question  the  common  account  concerning  the  time  of  the  queen's 
setting  out  to  Glasgow,  and  her  returning  from  it,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
appearance  of  any  diiference  among  them  with  regard  to  Ibis  point.  But 
farthei\ 

2.  Those  papere  in  the  public  records,  on  which  our  aulhor  rests  the 
proof  of  his  assertion  concerning  the  queen's  motions,  are  not  ihe  originals 
subscribed  by  the  queen,  but  copies  only,  or  translatiaisof  copies  ofthose 
oi%inals.  It  is  not  necessaiy;,  nor  would  it  be  veiy  eas^,  to  render  this 
intelligible  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  law  in  Scotland;  but 
every  Scotsman  conversant  in  business  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that 
the  piecept  of  confirmation  of  the  life-rent  to  Boyd  is  only  a  Latin  copy 
or  note  of  a  precept,  which  was  sealed  with  the  privy  seal,  on  a  warrant 
from  the  signet  otflce,  proceedir^  on  a  signature  which  bore  date  at  Edin- 
burgh the  24th  of  January;  and  that  the  deed  in  favour  of  James  Iiglis  is 
the  copy  of  a  letter,  sealed  with  Ibe  privy  seal,  proceeding  on  a  signature 
which  bore  date  at  Edinburgh  January  24,  From  all  this  we  may  argue 
wilh  some  degree  of  reason,  that  a  proof  founded  on  papers  which  are  so 
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many  removes  distant  from  th    o  g  n  nn     b     be  very  lame  and 

UDcertam. 

3.  At  that  time  all  public  p  p  d  h  n  me  both  of  (he 
ting:  and  queen  ;  by  law,  the  k  ub  p  )0  ess  requisite  to 
any  paper  than  tbe  queen's ;  a  d  he  u  h  ginal  signatures 
be  produced,  in  order  to  ascer  k  p  d  y  h  n  each  of  them 
s^ed,  or  to  prove  that  it  was  g  d  y  by  f  m,  the  legal  proot 
arising  from  these  papers  wou  db  b  bhhkng  d  queen  signed 
tliem  at  Edinburgh  on  the  241h            u  ry 

4.  The  dates  of  the  warrants  p  p  u  d  by  overeign  in  that 
age  seem  lo  have  been  in  a  great  measuic  arbitrary,  and  fixed  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  writer;  and  of  consequence,  these  dates  were  seldom  accu- 
rate, ar«  often  false,  and  can  never  be  relied  upon.  This  abuse  became  so 
frequent,  and  was  found  to  be  so  pernicious,  (naf  an  act  of  parliameut,  A. 
D.  1592,  declared  the  fixing  a  false  date  to  a  signature  to  be  bigfa  treason, 

5.  There  still  remain,  in  the  public  records,  a  great  number  of  papera, 
■which  prove  the  necessity  of  this  law,  as  well  as  tne  fallacy  of  our  aulbor's 
arguments.  And  though  it  be  no  easy  matter,  at  (he  distance  of  two  cen- 
turies, to  prove  any  particular  date  to  be  false,  yet  surprising  instances  of 
this  kind  shall  be  produced.  Nothing  is  more  certain  from  nistory,  than 
that  the  king  was  at  Glasgow  24th  January,  1567  ;  and  yet  the  record  oJ 
signatures  from  1565  to  15G2,  fol.  I6tb,  contains  the  copy  of  a  signature  to  i 
Archibald  Edmonston,  said  lo  have  been  subscribed  by  our  sovereign),  i. 
e.  the  king  and  queen,  at  Edinbuigh,  Jan.  24,  1567  ;  so  that  if  we  were 
to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  dales  in  the  records  of  that  age,  or  (o  hold  our 
author's  argument  to  be  good,  it  would  prove  that  not  only  the  queen,  but 
the  kii^  loo  was  at  Edinnurgh  on  the  241h  of  January. 

It  appears,  from  an  original  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Ross,  that  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1566,  Mary  lay  at  the  point  of  death ;  Keith,  App.  134  ;  and 
yet  a  deed  is  (o  be  found  m  (he  public  records,  which  bears  thai  it  was 
signed  by  tlie  ijueen  that  day.    Privy  seal,  lib.  35.  fol.  89.    Oucliierlony.'* 

Bothwell  seized  the  queen  as  she  returned  from  Stirling,  April  24, 1567, 
and  (according  to  her  own  account)  conducted  her  to  Dunbar  with  all  dili- 
gence. And.  i.  95.  But  our  author,  relying  on  the  dales  of  some  papers 
which  he  found  in  the  records,  supposes  that  Bothwell  allowed  her  to  stop 
at  Edinbuijgh,  and  to  transact  business  there.  Nothing  can  be  more  im- 
probable than  this  supposition.  We  may  therefore  rank  die  date  of  the 
deed  to  Wri^,  Privy  seal,  lib.  36.  fol.  43,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  our 
author,  vol.  i.  124,  among  the  instances  of  the  false  dates  of  papers  which 
were  issued  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  in  that  a^e.  Our  author  has 
mistaken  the  date  of  the  other  paper  to  Forbes,  ibid. ;  it  is  5%ned  April  14th, 
not  April  241h. 

If  there  be  any  point  ^^eed  upon  in  Manr's  history,  if  is,  (hat  she  re- 
mained at  Dunbar  from  the  time  that  Bothwell  carried  her  thither,  till  she 
returned  to  Edinburgh  along  with  him  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Our 
author  himself  allows  that  she  resided  twelve  days  there,  vol.  i.  367.  Now 
though  there  are  deeds  in  the  records  which  bear  that  they  were  signed  by 
the  queen  at  Dunbar  during  (hat  lime,yel  there  are  others  which  bear  that 
they  were  signed  at  Edinburd; ;  e.  g.  there  is  one  at  Edinbutgb,  April  37lh, 
Privy  seal,  lib,  36.  fol.  97.  There  are  others  said  to  be  signed  at  Dunbar 
on  mat  day.  Lib.  31.  Chart.  No.  624. 526,  lb.  lib,  33.  No.  154.  157. 
There  are  some  signed  at  Dunbar,  April  28ih.  Otliers  at  Edinbiu^h,  April 
30th,  lib,  32,    Chart.  No.  492.    Others  at  Dunbar,  May  1st.    Id.  ibid. 

>  H.  B.  In  samD  at  the  csriT  cdiUone  of  Uiia'DiasenaUon,  anatlier  Instance  of  the  same  nuure 
wMi  HioBB  wliich  go  befoia  aiiJ  foHonr  was  mentioned ;  liHl  that,  as  has  since  been  discnvered,  wni 
founded  on  r  inisiake  of  the  person  em ptayKd  to  search  the  rocords,  and  la  Uierofiire  omillorl  in  ibte 
edition.  The  reasoning  Uonever,  in  ihe  diEEcttailon,  stands  sUll  la  furca,  nuiwiihsionding  ihia 
omipsion. 
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No.  158,  These  different  charters  suppose  the  queen  to  have  made  so 
tnatij  unknown,  improbable,  and  inconsistent  journeys,  that  they  afford  Ihe 
clearest  demonstration  thai  the  dates  in  these  records  ought  not  to  be 
depended  on. 

This  hecomes  more  evident  from  the  date  of  the  charter  said  to  be  signed 
April  27th,  which  happened  that  year  to  be  a  Sunday,  which  was  not,  at 
that  time,  a  day  of  business  in  Scotland,  as  appears  from  the  books  of 
wrferwn/,  tlien  kept  by  the  lords  of  session. 

From  this  short  review  of  our  author's  proof  of  the  forgery  of  the  letters 
to  Botbwell,  it  is  evident,  that  his  aiguments  are  fax  Irom  amounting  to 
demonstration.* 

Another  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  these  letters  is  founded  on 
the  style  aod  composition,  which  are  said  lo  he  altgelher  unworthy  of  the 
queen,  and  unlike  her  real  productions.  It  is  plain,  both  [rpm  the  great 
accuracy  of  composition  in  most  of  JWary's  letters,  and  even  from  her 
solicitude  to  write  them  in  a  fair  hand,  that  she  valued  herself  on  those 
implishments,  and  was  desirous  of  being  esteemed  an  elegant  writer. 


But  when  she  wrote  at  any  time  in  a  huny,  then  many  marks  of  inaccuracy 
appear,  A  remaikable  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  a  paper  published, 
Good.  ii.  301.  Mary's  letters  toBothwell  were  written  in  the  utmost  hurry; 
and  yet  under  a!i  the  disadvantages  of  a  translation,  they  are  not  destitute 
either  of  spirit  or  of  energy.  The  manner  in  which  she  expresses  her 
love  to  Bothwell  has  been  pronounced  indecent  and  even  shocking.  But 
Mary's  temper  led  her  lo  warm  expressions  of  her  regard  ;  those  refine- 
ments of  delicacy,  which  now  appear  in  all  the  commerce  between  &e 
sexes,  were  in  that  age  but  little  known,  even  among  persons  of  the  highest 
rank.  Among  the  earl  of  Hardwicke's  papers,  there  is  a  series  of  letters, 
from  Mary  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  copied  from  the  Harleian  library,  p. 
37.  b.  9.  to!.  88,  in  which  Mary  declares  her  love  lo  that  nobleman  in  a 
language  which  would  now  be  reckoned  extremely  indelicate ;  Hard.  State 
Papers,!.  189,  &c. 

Somejjf  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell  were  written  before  the  murder  ot 
her  hustepd  :  some  of  them  after  that  event,  and  before  her  marriage  to 
Bothwe)i(R  Those  which  are  prior  to  the  death  of  her  husband  abound 
with  lhf.^iidest  expressions  of  her  love  to  Botbwell,  and  excite  something 
more  tb^^suspicion  that  their  familiarity  had  been  extremely  criminal. 
We  fin4ijft>them,  too,  some  dark  expressions,  which  her  enemies  employed 


.3  pr<re3i(bHt,  she  was  no  stranger  to  the  schemes  which  were  formed 
agam^l st^iihusband's  life.  Ol  this  kind  are  the  following  passages: 
"  AlasgtljJ'S^vsr  dissavit  ony  body;  but  I  remit  me  altc^idder  to  zour 
wilLi  iSpidlime  advertisement  quhat  I  sail  do,  and  quhatsaever  thing  come 
thereof,  1  sail  obey  zow.  Advise  to  with  zourself,  gif  ze  can  find  out 
ony  5f»sif  secret  inventioun  by  medicine,  for  he  suld  tak  medicine,  and  the 
balhigj  Craigniillar."  Good.  ii.  22,  "See  not  hir  quhais  fenzeit  teiris 
sul^  not  be  sa  meikle  praisit  and  estemit,  as  the  trew  and  faithfull  travellis 

•  Tbs  timeitointy  of  any  conclusion  ftsmed  metely  on  ibe  dale  of  puSlto  papers  in  Uial  age, 
Hpcoially  wilb  teapect  to  Ibe  Idna,  la  confirmed  uid  iJIusLmted  tiv  a  diBoovery  which  was  mioo 
latelf .  Mr.  Davjifsofj  (to  wbom  1  wai  indebted  Ibt  math  Inlbuuauon  vboa  1  ewnpufieir  tbia  dli- 
wnatlon  tMny.tliMB  yean  uoj  bu,  In  tbe  eame  of  Me  InteUlgem  reaeuebes  hilo  (he  anUouiOea 
of  Ida  GOoitlry,  fimnd  on  orlfinal  paper  which  maat  appear  curloDi  to  Bcotttah  intlquarlce.  Euchk. 
mn  useng,  that  on  acconnl  of  loe  khig'a  Aequent  abiencB,  occaikned  bv  his  dlralpatlon  and  hva 
of  Beld  epoMs,  a  auitae,  or  stamp  oat  m  melil,  wis  made,  wlUi  which  ais  nsue  wes  affiled  to 
public  deeds,  as  If  lie  had  been  preKnt.  filn.  lib.  xvli.  p.  343.  Edit  Knddlm.  Knox  relates  the 
same  thing,  Hbl,  p.  303.  How  much  this  may  taave  divested  the  king  oT  UK  consequence  which  he 
derived  fromliavlne  hlE  name  conjoined  w)th  (hat  or  the  queen  In  all  public  deeds,  as  the  Bl9ido{[ 
of  Mb  name  was  theiehy  put  entiioly  hi  the  power  of  the  person  wlio  had  the  cuelody  of  the 
etclutU,  is  manil^BI.    The  keeping  of  It.  as  l>oIh  Buchsnsn  and  Knot  aHitni,  wes  commllled  to 

CUUy  esiabliehedby  thcoilglnal  dccdwhlcJi  I  have memioDed.  This  I  have  Been  end  eiiunlued 
with  alwnlion.  II  is  now  lodgeil  hy  Wt.  Daviitoon  lo  Uie  sigoet  olHoe.  In  it,  Iho  aubscrtptioa  of 
J»  king  s  name  has  evidenTly  beco  made  by  a  eacAetle  with  ^intets'  ink 
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quhiiic  I  sustene  for  to  merit  lur  place,  For  obtaining  of  the  ouhilk, 
againis  my  natural)  I  betrayis  thame  thai  may  impesche  me.  God  forgive 
me,"  Sic.  Ibid.  27.  "  I  have  walkit  Salter  ihairup,  than  I  wald  have  done, 
gif  it  bad  Qot  been  to  draw  somethit^  out  of  him,  quhilk  this  bearer  wilt 
shaw  zow,  quhilk  is  the  fairest  commodity  that  can  be  offerlt  to  escuae 
zour  affairs.  Ibid.  32.  From  the  letters  posterior  to  the  death  of  her 
husband,  it  is  evident  that  the  scheme  of  Bothwell's  seizing  Mary  by 
force,  and  carryii^  her  along  with  him,  was  contrived  in  concert  with 
beraelf,  and  wile  her  approbation.* 

•  Thsl  leueta  of  bo  much  imponance 

ihp  i-^tiitMltv  i\f  nnitip  i*r  mv  rpA.lRrs  In  Inrntm  Omm.  thai,  after  a  verv  dlllcenl  eeatcb.  Vfti'. 

^^. ,.    ^„„'6nlvcGrtiitnJnlelliEeilceCDiiceratii]£  them,  slDcatlLQ  lime  of  Ibelrbt" 

MoTLDRi  ABB 


SS? 


in  Gieat  Britain.    Tlie  only  ewmin  inlelligeoce  tDDCcroliij!  i 
■      "  ■       ■--Tdl^theBccntaleDr.Bl 


toiJiBT  Hunloi,  mVI.  of  Durliaio. 

1382, 8th  HoYCDiljer,  ftoni  Edinbutsh 

Albeit  I  have  ieen  bocnein  hand,Tbat  (hecotfemhereinwerslheoriBiQalsorieileisbeifieen 
the  ScMtleh  queen  anil  the  earl  of  BolhweU,  bail  been  d^vered  lo  Eundiy  hande,  and  ibei^b;  wga 
Ht  piesenl  waiulng,  and  nntnown  wbeie  It  lesled.  yet  1  have  teamed  cetlainly  bs  the  prior  of  Plii»- 
cantyne'a  means,  thai  both  the  coffer  and  aho  Ihe  wrillnga  bis  come,  aod  now  remain  witk  "he  earl 
of  Gowrie,  who,  I  pen^^ve,  wiU  lie  hoidly  inlicated  lo  make  fieilvefy  lo  tier  Majeslj,  accordipg  to 
bee  Hajesly'e  ieehe. 

Tbie  time  jiaH  [  have  espended  in  aearchliig  where  tbe  coffer  and  wriline  wcie.  whct^ln,  wilhonl 


BecBiue  I  had  hoib  learned,  that  Ibe  ctatet  and  [ellera  nuQIioned  in  my  test,  belbte  Iboe  wen 
come  lo  the  UHHenian  of  the  earlof  Oonrie,  suit  ain  found  Ihal  no  meanmi^  piavaii  lo  win  ibe 
tame  onttrf'liiB  ImdB  frltbonl  hfa  own  consent  and  pilvibr;  in  wlaeli  hbhair  I  badeoinloyed  flt  hi- 
■tanment^'lhal  neienbdeei  proftUng  nottalaii  thereRnsI  atumpted  to  eiaw  hlmaeK  lellliig  tdm 
kmwlhatlba  sid  caBkel  and  leaen  ahoaia  have  been  brought! j  her  Uajeetr  bjr  Uw  ofi^and 
Eoodmesng  of  lood  (tiendi,  promiHiiu  la  baved^irerea  them  to  her  UaJHtrbefbra  Iber  came  InM 
Ui  handi  and  euatody,  and  knowing  that  be  did  bear  the  like  sflbctlon,  and  was  teadr  to  pleama 
her  Majesty  In  all  Ibmta,  and  chiefly  In  tUa  that  had  been  thna  Ihr  tendered  lo  bee  Majraty,  and 
which  therebf  diould  be  wen  aocwted  and  with  princely  tiumlia  and  gnlui^  be  lequlted  to  hJi 
asnlbitandeoDtentmenli  Imovedhbn  thatiheymiihtbeapraenEloGeientioberMiijeaiy  Dora 
him,  and  that  I  might  caoaa  the  eame  to  be  eoitveyea  to  her  Uajce^,  addbif  betennlo  auch  words 
and  argnmentB  as  mlglit  both  atli  up  a  iMwa  of  llberallVj  and  also  hen  eflto  tbe  puipose.  At  (ha 
first  he  waa  loth  to  agree  that  they  were  in  hk  THWeBBion:  but  1  let  faimplidiilyhnaw  that  Iwaa 
certa^i^  Informed  tSuit  they  were  delivered  to  him  by.Bandan  Jardln;  wberaiwon  ha  proflsed  to 
knmr  wbD  did  10  Infbnii  me,inqo]iii«  nbetberlbesoiuof  Ibeearltf  UoIto^)laddlmelt,o^no■ 
-  ■-  ' ' ' " ~  ■-•■— — -"--'--■^thMJehad 


, J er  Iherennto,  but  Ibat  be  iJghl  tUak 

told  ma  BB  the  ]>Tlor  la  ready  to  amictL,  and  w^  pleased  tbkt  I  ibail  give  him  tn  be  the 
-      -'diliBhBdBiddtlboBithlaliaiweletienwaretohlalteti'      '-"  "" 


lichtaabBd  Bidd[lboogh1  all  tbselGtten  were  bi  biskeeidatifwhtsb  ha  would  ndUim 
nr),  ya  he  ndztae  not  denver  them  lo  any  petBon  wUhonl  the  conBaots  and  prtvllles,  as 

^^  Ung,  that  bad  tntSKai  thei^aB  abooflbe  teat  of  tbe  noblemen  enterprisers  of  tbe 

aetion,  agalDBt  the  khig'B  ndolber,  and  chat  wooid  have  diem  kept  BBanevldraice  tovFarrantand 
make  good  ibat  anion.  And  BlbdtliepUed,  that  their  aetkm  bi  that  pan  mnchine  tbe  BB^ntlm 
DfChaciownlo  tbe  king  by  Mb  mother  had  lacelvcd  tueh  eoablUiDieiit,  oonfirmauon  and  eitecglb, 
by  acta  of  parGamenti  and  otber  pnbUo  anihnrl^  and  hstiumens,  is  n^tber  should  tint  cbbb  be 
anfitaed  in  come  m  debate  or  qnolioii,  nor  Bush  ectoOs  and  papen  ouBbt  to  be  showed  fbr  tha 
Btren^benbig  thereof,  so  as  tbne  might  well  ba  left  and  be  iddared  lo  Ibe  bands  of  her  U^o^,  to 
wtiomtberweredefltined  btfore  they  ibii  Into  his  keening;  yetbewonldnocberemaTedorsaiisnedi 
omohidlng,  after  modi  rraBomngs,  that  iba  eail  of  Honon,  n«  ai^  oOier  tbit  bad  tbe  ebatge  and 
kee^ng thereof, dDisI at uiy time mafcedehverf:  andbeeausellwasUieBiBlIlnielbatlhadmDved  . 
him  Ibenbi,  sod  thai  be  would  gladly  both  aiiawer  bet  Matesty'B  good  «xp«ladDn  In  bfm,  and  also 
perfbnn  bis  dun  due  to  his  aovet^n,  and  ■nodaies  In  the  action  lAreeald;  Ihnalbre  be  would 
■SBk  out  Ok  saiilcBBket  and  letteis,  at  tds  return  lohishonBO,wfalob]iethoiigh(BhonMbe  wUtuaa 
abort  dmei  and  tipDnfln^ngoftha  same,  and  belter  advice  and  conndeiatlm]badrJflbaoaiise,hB 
would  give  ttarther  aawer.  TM>  renlniion  I  have  retired  as  lo  tbe  (blag;  and  fbr  tbe  present  [ 
ooold  not  better,  leaving  him  to  give  lier  Ha]ei^sudi  lerilnKiny  of  his  good  win  towards  uirj  In' blB 
(tank  dealing  herein,  as  she  may  have  cause  to  confirm  tier  Hlrimess's  good  orinbMi  CODcmveJ 
already  of  hbn,  and  he  ihereliy  drawn  to  greater  goodness  lowaids  hbn.  I  shall  aSR  iabonr  Km 
both  hy  myself  and  EiaobtalliiUieruieflos;  hut  I  fircaliy  dialtual  the  desired  success  herein. 
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With  respect  to  the  soDoeia,  sir  David  Dalrymple  tias  proved  clearljj 
that  they  must  have  been  written  after  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  pilot 
to  Maty's  marriage  witii  Bothwell.  But  as  hardly  any  part  of  my  narra- 
tive is  ToQoded  upon  what  is  contained  in  the  sonnets,  and  as  in  this  Dis- 
sertation I  have  been  constrained  to  dwell  longer  upon  minute  and  verbal 
criticisms  than  miY  be  interesting  and  agreeable  to  many  of  my  readers, 
i  shall  rest  satisfied  with  referring,  for  information  concerning  every  parti- 
cular rehlive  to  the  sonnets,  to  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scouastd, 
Chap.  XI. 

Having  thus  stated  the  proof  on  both  sides  ;  having  examined  at  so  great 
a  length  the  different  systems  with  regard  to  the  facts  in  controversy  ;  it 
may  be  expected  that  I  should  now  pronounce  sentence.  In  my  opmioa, 
there  are  only  two  conclusions,  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts  which 
have  been  enumerated. 

One,  that  Bothwell,  prompted  by  his  ambition  or  love,  encouraged  by 
the  queen's  known  aversion  to  her  husband,  and  presuraii^  on  her  attach' 
ment  to  himself,  struck  the  blow  wilhout  having  concerted  with  her  the 
manner  or  circumstances  of  perpetrating  that  crime.  That  Mary,  instead 
of  testifying  much  indignation  at  the  deed,  or  discovering  any  resentment 
against  Bofiwell,  who  was  accused  of  having  committed  it,  continued  to 
load  him  with  marks  of  her  regard,  conducted  his  trial  in  such  a  manner 

24111  of  Hovember,  1563,  ftom  Edlnboigh. 
For  the  lecovety  oC  tbe  relteia  in  the  cottiit,  camB  to  ibe  bands  of  tbe  ead  of  Oowiie,  t  have  lately 
moveil  bim  eBmeatly  therein,  letting  him  ksioivtlie  pnipoee  of  UieBcotllihciueeD,'hDlb  giving  out 
tbBI  thelallenare  coDnlerfeited  by  her  nbA,  and  Bin  seeking  thenon  to  hsTa  Ibam  delLversd  to 
her  or  de&ced,iuid  Ibnt  Un  ineaitB  wbjDh  die  will  make  in  Ibia  bEbalf  Bhall  he  bo  greai  and  eKeUial, 
OB  these  wtllbip  cannot  be  aatbtf  kwt  bi  thai  realm  wUbmU  dangwouB  oflfenDe  of  bun  UlBl  bntb 
tbe  custody  thereof,  n^lher  abau  ba  uu  h  once  known  to  bave  tbem  be  ni^iwl  to  bold  them  In 
bis  banila-  Herewith  1  have  at  large  opened  the  perlZe  Ukely  to  &1I  to  Ibttt  action,  and  the  patUea 
iberebi,  and  partlcnlHr  10  hiniBElf  UiHl  isnow  ogenly  knono  lobBiVe  the  poBessionaf  these  wntingB, 
and  I  tuve  lettin  blm  see  wbat  Hirelr  It  sbaU  Bring  to  tbe  said  cauae  and  all  the  paniBS  Oierdn.  ana 
1o  binueie  Ibat  Ibese  wiitta^  nm  be  nilh  Beereoy  and  good  ordet  commitlea  lo  Ibe  keepinc  or  bor 
lfBjeE9,thatwlU  bave  Ihem  resdy  wbennever  eoy  DBe  Hhall  be  fbrthem,  and  by  her  Highness'* 
counlenance  defend  Ibem  Bud  tbfl  partlea  from  meh  wrongnil  objecllorv  ai  iball  be  laid  ^Hioe 
tbem,  oSbring  at  length  loliha,  that  Ifhebe  TiotfDJlyiBt]Baedliereln,DrdouhtthBC  therestof  tbt 
asBodaten  ebali  not  iKe  of  (he  delliery  of  ibem  lo  her  Haleny  In  IMa  ^xid  majmei,  and  (bt  tbe  In- 
terest reheaned,ibat  I  ehaU  reBdBy,  iwon  meetine  and  oontbreiicB  whh  ibem,  procure  their  nsseiii  tn 
IblBDOTt  (aniBtlermoreeantocAbrlhBiiloperlbtm];  BndlasUy,inoThigmm  that  ((bt  the  secrecy 
and  boient  of  die  DBJue,  and  that  bet  Ualcety^a  good  o[rinlon  towazdi  himself  may  be  Urmly  settled 
and  CDnttnned  by  his  acceptable  fbrwardoesi  tureln)  he  wonid,  wltbont  needlesa  scruple,  ftunlcly 
comniit  these  wrldngs  to  oerMajeacy^e  good  Doptodytbr  the  good  nBefiteedred.  After  long  debate 
be  resolved,  and  lalS,  that  hewnildiniMeiiedlyHhewaiid  do  to  her  HaJeBiy  an  ibe  pleBsute  that 
he  might  wilbnni  oDbnes  to  lbs  Mng  hie  sovsiBlgn,  and  pr^udics  10  Ibe  assoclaia  hi  the  action, 
end  tberslbre  he  would  flJit  make  Basreb  and  view  the  eud  lelleri,  and  herein  lake  Bdvko  what  he 
might  do,  and  how  Ibr  he  mlfht  eatlBiy  and  content  her  Uojes^ ;  promlring  thereon  to  give  more 
tfHQiute  answer^  and  ho  eonduded  flauy  thai  aner  he-hadfoond  and  Been  the  writing  that  he 
miglit  not  make  delivery  of  them  wilbout  the  privity  of  ae  king.  Albeit  I  Blood  along  whhbbn 
Bgalnsl  his  resolution  In  this  prdntilo  aequalntthekingwllb  Hub  mailer  hefbre  the  letten  were  in 
the  hnnrin  of  bnr  Malertv.  lemn^  Mm  BeB  that  hlfl  dolnga  tbera  Bhould  admit  great  danger  to  tbe 
m  from  It  It  may  be  that  he  meaneib  n  jHilover  Ihe  mailer  ftom 
.  rheteof  I  ehall  travel  eStoluBlly  Uoblabilhe  kbig's  eonsenl,  that 
ted  m  her  MaJeflly^B  keeping,  chinking  It  more  easy  to  prev^  betoln  with 


jhalilmd  him  minded  CO 
toberUajeBIy^s  best  con 


Sd  December,  1583,  Horn  Bdmbu^. 
w  the  mailer  to  Iba  earl  of  Gowrle  (br  recoveiy  of 
put  1dm  In  mind  thereof ;  wherenpon  faebild  me 
have  had  thoBO  letterB,  and  that  Ibektngdld  know 
![ed  lo  her  Najealy  nllbout  the  Un^s  privity  and 
teasute  her  M^es^  In  the  BBme,  so  &t  as  be  may 


Tbsersed  among  iba  Brcbive« 
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as  rendered  il  imposaible  to  discover  his  guilt,  and  soon  aften  in  opposition 
to  all  the  maxims  of  decency  or  of  prudence,  voluntarily  agreed  to  a  mar- 
riage with  him,  which  every  consideration  should  have  induced  her  to 
detest.  By  this  verdict,  Mary  is  not  pronounced  guilty  of  havii^  contrived 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  or  even  of  having  previously  given  her  con- 
sent to  his  death  ;  but  she  is  not  acquillea  of  having  discovered  her 
approbation  of  the  deed,  by  her  hebaviciur  towards  him  who  was  the 
author  of  it. 

The  other  conclusion  is  that  which  Murray  and  bis  adherents  laboured 
lo  establish  :  "  That  James,  sometymme  earl  of  Bolbwile,  was  the  chiefe 
executor  of  the  borribill  and  unworthy  (nurder,  perpeirat  in  the  person  ol 
umquhile  king  Henir  of  gude  memoiy,  fader  to  our  soveraine  lord,  and 
the  ^ueenis  lauchfull  husband  ;  sa  was  she  of  the  foreknowledge,  counsall, 
devise,  perswadar,  and  corainand  of  the  said  murder  to  be  done.  Good. 
ii,  207. 

Which  of  these  conclusions  is  most  agreeable  to  the  evidence  that  has 
been  produced,  I  leave  my  readers  to  determine 
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lupRiMie,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  best  worldljr  felidty  that  Scotland  can 
nave  is  either  to  continue  in  a,  perpetu.3,1  peace  with  the  kingdom  of  England,  or 
to  be  tiiB,de  one  monnrchy  with  England,  us  they  both  make  but  one  island, 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  the  first  is  sought,  that  ie,  to  be  in  perpettid  peace  with  England,  then 
muat  it  necessarily  be  provided  that  Scotland  be  not  so  subject  to  the  appoint' 
ments  of  France  as  is  presently,  which,  being  an  ancient  enemy  to  England, 
eeekelh  always  to  make  Scotland  an  inatrument  to  ciercisQ  thereby  their  malice 
upon  England,  and  to  make  a  footstool  thereof  to  look  over  England  as 
thej  may. 

Therefore,  when  Scotland  shall  have  come  into  the  hands  of  a  mere  Scottish 
man  in  blood,  tlien  may  there  be  hope  of  such  accord  ;  but  as  long  as  it  is  at  the 
commandment  of  the  French,  there  is  no  hope  to  have  accord  long  betwixt  these 

Therefore,  seeing  it  is  at  th?  French  king-'s  commandment,  by  reason  of  his 
wife,  it  is  lo  be  eonaidered  for  the  weale  of  Scotland,  that  until  she  have  chil- 
dren, and  during  her  absence  out  of  the  realm,  the  next  heirs  to  the  crown, 
being  the  house  of  the  Hamiltons,  should  have  regard  liereto,  and  to  see  that 
neither  the  crown  l^e  imposed  nor  wasted  ■,  and,  on  the  other  side,  tho  nobility 
and  commonalty  ought  to  force  that  the  laws  and  the  old  customs  of  the  realm 
be  not  altered,  neither  that  the  country  be  not  impoverished  by  taxes,  imprest, 
or  new  imposts,  after  the  manner  of  France  ;  for  provision  wherein,  both  by  the 
law  of  God  and  man,  tho  French  king  and  his  wife  may  be  moved  to  reform 

And  for  this  purpose,  it  were  good  that  tho  nobility  and  commons  joined  with 
the  next  heir  of  the  croivn,  do  aeelt  due  reformation  of  such  great  abuses  as  lend 
to  the  ruin  of  their  country,  which  must  be  done  before  the  French  grow  too 

First,  That  it  may  be  provided  by  tho  cODsent  of  the  three  estates  of  the  land, 
that  the  land  may  be  free  from  all  idolatry  like  as  England  is  j  for  justification 
whereof,  if  any  free  general  council  may  be  liad,  where  the  Popo  of  Rome  have 
not  the  seat  of  judgment,  they  may  offer  to  show  their  cause  to  bo  most  agreea- 
ble to  Christ's  religion. 

Next,  To  provide  that  Scotland  might  be  governed,  in  all  rules  and  offices,  by 
the  antient  blood  of  the  realm,  witliout  eitlier  captains,  lieutenants,  and  soldiers, 
as  all  other  princes  govern  their  countries,  and  espeeially  that  the  forts  might 
be  in  the  hands  of  mere  Scottish  men. 

Thirdly,  That  they  might  never  be  occasioned  to  enter  into  wars  against 
England,  except  England  should  give  tlie  first  cause  to  Scotland. 

Fourthly,. That  no  nobleman  of  Scotland  should  receive  pension  of  FriuiGe, 
except  it  were  whilst  he  did  serve  in  France,  for  otherwise  thereby  the  French 
would  shortly  corrupt  many  to  betray  theb  own  country. 

FilTJiiy,  That  no  office,  abbey,  living,  or  commodity,  be  given  to  any  but  mere 
Scottish  men,  by  the  assent  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm. 

Sixthly,  That  there  be  a  coundl  in  Scotland,  appointed  in  the  queen's  absence, 
to  govern  the  whole  lealm,  and  in  those  cases  not  to  be  directed  by  the  French. 
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Seventhly,  That  it  te  by  the  said  three  estates  appointed  iiow  the  queen's 
reFenue  of  the  realm  shall  be  expended,  haw  tnuch  the  queen  shall  have  for  her 
portion  and  estate  during  her  absence,  how  much  shall  be  limited  to  lbs  govern- 
ance and  defence  of  the  realm,  how  much  jearlj  appointed  to  be  kept  in 

In  these  and  anch  like  points,  if  the  French  king  and  the  queen  o  found 
unwilling,  and  will  withstand  these  provisions  for  Uie  weaJe  of  the  land,  then 
hath  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  aalhority,  forthwith,  to  intimate  to  the  said 
king  and  queen  their  humble  cequeats ;  and  if  the  same  be  not  effectually 
granted,  then  humbly  they  may  commit  the  governance  thereof  to  the  next  heir 
of  the  crown,  binding  the  same  also  to  observe  the  laws  and  ancient  rights  of 
the  realm. 

Finally,  if  the  queen  shall  be  unwilling  to  this,  as  it  is  likely  she  will,  in  respect 
of  the  greedy  and  tyrannous  affection  of  France,  then  it  is  apparent  that 
Alnughty  God  is  pleased  to  transfer  from  her  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  for  thu 
weal  of  it,  and  this  time  must  be  used  wiOi  great  circumspection  to  avoid  the 
decepts  and  tromperics  of  (he  French. 

And  then  may  the  realm  of  Scotland  consider,  being  once  made  free,  what 

for  time  to  come,  at  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  in  whose  hands  the  hearts  of 
all  princes  bo. 


A  Leller  af  Mailtand  of  LetMngton's,  thus  dtrecled  : 

To  my  loving  friend  James,     Be  this  delivered  at  London. 

[20111  Ja(!uar)r,]S59-60.    Cotl,  Lib.  Cal.B.  ii.    Ftom  Iho  original  in  h^  own  honil,] 

I  nHDERETiND  by  the  last  tetter  I  received  from  yow,  that  discoursing  with 
zour  countrymen  upon  the  matter  of  Scotland,  and  comoditeys  may  ensew  to 
that  realm  hereafter,  giff  ze  presently  assist  ws  with  zour  forces,  se  find  a  nom- 
bre  of  the  contrary  advise,  douling  that  we  sail  not  at  length  be  found  trusty 
frends,  nor  mean  to  contynew  in  constant  ametya,  albeit  we  promise,  but  only 
for  avoyding  the  present  danger  make  low  to  serve  our  turne,  and  after  being 
delivered,  hocum  enemies  as  of  before.  For  profe  qubareof,  they  alledge  things 
that  have  past  botwiil  ws  heretofore,  and  a  few  presumptiones  tending  to  the 
Bam  end,  all  grounded  upon  mistrust ;  quhiUts,  at  the  first  sicht,  have  soma 
shewe  of  apparence,  gif  men  wey  not  the  circumstances  of  the  matter  ;  but  gif 
they  will  confer  the  tyme  past  with  Ihe  present,  consider  tlie  nature  of  this  caus, 
and  estate  of  our  oontrey,  I  doubt  not  but  jugement  sal  be  able  to  banish  mis- 
trust. And  first,  I  wad  wish  zo  should  esamyne  the  causes  off  the  old  inmitye 
betwixt  the  realms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  quhat  moved  our  ancoslours 
to  enter  into  liguo  with  the  Frenche;  quhilks  by  our  storeys  and  registres  of 
antiquiteys  appear  to  be  these.  The  princes  of  England,  some  tyme,  alledging 
B  certain  kynde  of  soveraintye  over  this  realm  ;  some  tyme  upon  hye  courage, 
or  incited  by  incutsions  off  our  bordourares,  and  semblable  occasions,  rnony 
tymes  enterprised  the  conquest  of  ws,  and  sa  far  furth  preist  it  by  force  off 
arms,  that  wo  wer  dryven  to  great  ejtramiteys,  by  loss  of  our  princes,  our 
noblemen,  and  a  good  part  of  our  cuntrcj,  sa  that  experience  taught  ws  that  our 
owne  strength  was  scarse  sufheient  to  wilhstand  the  force  of  England.  The 
Frenche  zout  auncient  enemyes,  considering  well  how  natdre  had  sa  placed  ws 
in  a  iland  with  zow,  that  ua  nation  was  able  sa  to  ajinoye  England  a^  we  being 
enemyes,  soucht  to  joine  ws  to  tbeym  in  ligue,  tending  by  that  meane  to 
detourne  zour  armyes  from  tbe  invasion  of  France,  and  occupy  zow  in  the 
defence  off  lour  country  at  hame,  offering  for  that  effect  to  bestowe  some 
charges  upon  ws,  and  for  compassing  off  theyr  purpos,  choysed  a  tyme  to  pro- 
pone the  matter,  ijuhen  the  fresehe  memory  off  injuris  lately  receaved  at  zour 
hands,  was  sa  depely  prcnted  on  our  hartes,  that  all  our  niyndes  were  occupied 
how  to  be  revenged,  and  arme  ourselfes  with  the  powar  off  a  forayne  prince 
against  zour  enterprises  tliereafter 
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This  W03  the  licginning  of  our  confederacy  with  France.  At  quhilk  time, 
oar  oronicles  moke  mcntioa,  that  some  o£f  the  wjsost  foresaw  tlia  perril,  and 
small  frute  should  redound  tows  thereof  at  isnth  :  zit  bad  affection  aa  blinded 
jugcmont,  that  the  advise  of  the  maist  part  oveircame  the  best.  The  moist  part 
of  all  qliarells  betwiit  ws  amce  that  tynie,  at  least  quhen  the  provocation  eame 
on  our  Hjtie,  hes  ever  fallen  out  by  theyr  proci'rement,  rather  than  any  one  caus  off 
our  selfes  ;■  and  ciuhensaever  we  btack  the  peace,  it  come  partly  by  theyr  jntyee- 
menta,  partly  to  eschew  the  conquest  intended  by  that  realm.  But  now  hea 
God's  pcovidance  sn  altered  the  case,  zea  changod  it  to  the  plat  contrary,  tliat 
now  hea  tjie  Frenche  taken  zour  place,  anii  wo,  off  very  jugemcnt,  becnm 
dcsyroUB  to  have  low  in  Iheyc  rowme.  Our  eyes  are  opened,  ive  espy  how 
uncareful  they  have  been  of  our  weile  at  all  tymes,  how  they  made  ws  ever  to 
servo  theyr  tume,  drew  us  in  maist  dangerous  ways  for  theyr  commodite,  and 
nevertheless  wad  not  styck,  oft  tymea,  against  the  nalour  of  the  ligne,  to  con- 
trak  peace,  leaving  ws  hi  weyr,  Wa  see  that  Iheic  support,  off  late  zeres,  was 
not  graotit  for  any  affection  they  bare  to  wa,  for  pytie  they  had  off  our  estate, 
for  recompense  off  the  lyka  friendship  schawin  to  them  in  tymo  off  theyr  aillie- 
tiones,  but  for  ambition,  and  insaciable  eupidite  to  reygne,  and  to  mak  Scotland 
one  accessory  to  the  crown  of  France.  This  was  na  friendly  office,  but  mer- 
cenary, craving  hyre  farre  exceeding  the  proportion  of  theyr  deserving;  a  hale 
realm  for  Ihs  defence  of  a  part.  We  see  theym  raanifeatly  attempt  the  thiiig 
we  suspected  off  zow;  we  feared  ze  nicnt  the  conquest  off  Scotland,  and  they 
are  planely  fallen  to  that  work;  we  hated  loiv  for  doubt  we  had  ze  ment  evill 
towards  ws,  and  sail  we  love  theym,  quhilks  bearing  the  name  off  irends,  go 
about  to  bring  ws  in  maist  vile  aorvitude !  Gif  by  lour  frendly  support  at  this 
tyme,  «e  Ball  declare  that  not  only  seek  M  not  the  tuyne  off  our  country,  but 
will  preserve  the  libcrtie  thereof  from  conquest  by  atiangeares,  sail  not  the 
occasion  off  all  ininiifje  with  zow,  and  iiguo  wiUi  theym,  be  taken  away  ?  The 
cauaes  being  removed,  how  aall  the  effectes  romano  ?  The  fear  of  conquest 
made  ws  to  hale  low  and  love  theym,  the  caia  changed,  quhen  we  see  tlieym 
planely  attempt  conquest,  and  zow  schaw  ws  frendship,  sail  we  not  hale  them, 
and  favour  zow?  Gif  we  have  schawne  sa  great  Constance,  continuing  sa 
mony  zeares  in  amity  with  theym,  off  qahome  we  had  aa  small  commodite, 
qubal  aali  move  us  to  breake  with  zow,  that  off  all  nationes  may  do  wa  greatest 
plesour? 

But  ze  will  say,  this  mater  maybe  reroneyled,  and  then  frends  as  off  before. 
I  think  Weill  peace  is  the  end  of  all  weyr,  but  off  this  ze  may  be  assured,  we 
will  never  sa  far  trust  that  reconciliation,  that  we  wil  he  content  to  forgo  the 
ametye  of  England,  nor  do  any  thing  may  bring  wa  in  suspicion  with  zow.  Giff 
we  wold  at  any  tyme  to  please  theym,  break  with  zow,  should  we  not,  besydea 
the  losso  off  estimation  and  discrediting  of  ourselfes,  perpetually  eiipane  our 
common  weJJl  to  a  maist  manifeat  danger,  and  becum  a  pray  to  theyr  tyranny? 
Quhaia  Md  could  we  implore,  being  destitule  of  zour  friendship,  giff  Ihey  off 
new  wald  attempt  theyr  formar  enterprise  ?  {Jnhat  nation  niyght  help  ws  giff 
they  wald,  or  wald  giff  they  might?  and  it  is  lyke  eneuch,  Ihey  will  not  stick 
hereafter  to  tok  theyr  time  off  wa,  quhen  displesour  and  grudge  hea  taken  depe 
rute  on  bdtli  aydea,  seeing  ambition  haa  sa  impyrit  ower  Ihoj-r  reason,  that 
before  we  had  ever  done  any  thmg  myght  offcrid  theym,  but  by  tJie  contrary 
pleased  theym  by  right  and  wrang,  tliey  did  not  stick  to  attempta  Ibe  subver- 
sion of  out  hale  slate.  I  wald  ze  should  not  esteenie  wa  sa  barayne  of  juge- 
ment,  that  wa  cannot  foresee  our  awne  perril ;  or  aa  foolische,  that  we  will  not 
study  by  all  gode  means  to  entertayne  that  thing  may  be  our  aafetye  i  quhilk 
consistes  all  in  tile  relaying  of  zour  friendships,  I  pray  zow  consider  in  lyke 
ease,  when,  in  the  days  of  zour  princes  off  maist  noble  memory  king  Henry  the 
VIII.  and  king  Edward  the  VI.,  meanes  wer  opened  off  amytya  betwiii  baith 
realms  ;  was  not  at  all  tymes  the  difTorooce  of  religion  the  onley  stay  they  wet 
not  embraced?  Did  not  the  crafi  of  our  clergy  and  power  of  ihoyr  adherents 
subvert  the  devises  of  the  better  sort?  But  now  has  God  off  his  mercy  removed 
that  block  furth  of  the  way;  now  is  not  theyr  practise  lyke  to  tak  place  any 
mare,  when  we  ar  comme  to  a  conformity  off  doctrine,  and  profes  the  same 
religion  with  zow,  quhilk  I  take  to  be  the  strsytesl  knot  off  anjityo  can  be 
devised.     Giff  it  may  be  allcdged  that  some  off  our  countrymen,  at  ony  tyme 
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Tiolatad  theyr  promis  ?  giff  le  liff  to  way  the  cireumstaooea,  ze  saU  fynd  the 
»romi3  ia  rather  brought  on  hy  neceasLta,  after  a  great  owerthraw  off  our  men, 
ion  contme  off  fre  wHl,  and  tending  ever  to  our  great  incomniodita  and  docay 
/S  our  haill  state,  at  leist  sa  taken.  Bat  in  this  case,  eall  the  preservation  off* 
our  libertie  ba  inseparably  Joined  with  tlio  Iseping  off  prouiease,  aiid  the  viola 
iioa  off  our  fay  til  cast  wsin  maist  miserable  servitude.  Sa  that  giff  neyther 
the  feare  off  God,  reverence  of  man,  religion,  otlie,  promise,  nor  warldly  honesty  e 
wes  sufficient  to  bynd  ws,  yet  sail  the  seala  off  our  native  countrey,  tiie  raainle- 
nanco  of  our  owne  slate,  tlio  safety  of  our  wyffes  and  childtene  from  slavery, 
compell  ws  to  kepe  promisse.  I  am  assured,  it  is  trewly  and  sincerely  ment  on 
oor  part  to  continew  in  perpetual  amotye  with  zow,  it  sail  be  uttered  by  our 
proceedings.  Giffie  be  as  desirous  of  it  as  we  ar,  assurances  may  be  devysed, 
quharby  all  partyes  will  be  out  of  double.  There  be  gode  meanes  to  do  it,  iit 
inatrumenCs  for  the  purpos,  tymo  sorves  Weill,  tlio  inhabitants  of  baith  realms 
wish  it,  God  hes  wrought  in  the  people's  hartea  on  bajth  parties  a  certaine  still 
agreement  upon  it,  never  did,  at  any  tyrae,  so  mony  things  conourre  at  ones  to 
kuyt  it  up,  the  disposition  off  a  few,  quhais  harts  are  in  Godis  iiands,  may  mak 
up  the  hale.  I  hope  he  quha  hes  begun  this  work,  and  mainteyned  it  qubile 
now,  by  the  expectation  of  man,  sale  perfyte  it. 

I  pray  zow,  let  not  lour  men  dryve  time  in  consultation,  quhether  le  sail 
support  ws  or  no.  Seying  the  mater  speaketh  for  itself,  that  ze  mon  take  upon 
zow  the  defence  off  our  coub,  giff  ze  have  any  respect  for  aour  awna  Weill, 
Their  preparatives  in  Franco,  and  levying  of  men  in  Germany,  (quhayroff  I  am 
lately  advertised,)  ar  not  altogyder  ordeyned  for  uh,  le  ar  the  mark  they  shota 
at[  they  seke  our  realme,  but  for  ane  entray  to  zours.  Giff  they  should 
directly  schaw  hoslilite  to  zow,  they  knaw  zo  wald  mak  ledy  for  theyme,  there- 
for they  do,  by  iudirect  meanes,  to  blind  zow,  the  thing  they  dare  not  a^  zit 
planely  attempte.  They  seme  to  invade  us  to  th'  end,  that  having  assembled 
theyr  hale  forces  sa  nere  zour  bordours,  they  may  unlok  it  to  attack  zow  ;  It  is 
ane  of  their  aid  fetches,  making  a  schew  to  one  place,  to  lyght  on  ane  other. 
Remember  how  covertly  zour  places  about  Boulougne  were  asaaizeit,  and  car- 
lyed  away,  ze  being  in  peace  as  now.  How  the  enterprise  of  Calais  was  tynely 
dissembled,  I  think  ze  have  not  sa  sone  foi^otten.  Beware  of  the  third,  prevent 
theyr  policy  by  prudence.  Giff  ze  se  not  the  lyke  disposition  preseutly  in 
theym,  ze  se  nalhing.  It  is  a  grosse  ignorance  to  misknaw,  what  all  nations 
planely  speks  off.  Tak  heed  ze  say  not  hereafter,  "  Had  I  wist ;"  ane  uncomely 
sentence  to  prooede  off  a  wyse  man's  mouth.  That  is  onwares  chanced  on  to 
zow,  quhilk  zow  commonly  wissed,  that  this  countrey  might  be  divorsed  from 
the  Frensehe,  and  is  aa  comme  to  pass  as  was  maist  expedient  for  zow.  For  giff 
by  your  intyseraent  we  had  taken  the  mater  in  hand,  ze  myght  have  suspected 
we  would  have  been  oiilrusty  fronds,  had  na  langer  continued  eteadfaste,  then 
perril  had  appeared.  But  now,  quhen  off  our  self,  we  have  conceyved  the  hatred, 
provoked  by  private  injuries,  and  that  theyr  evil  dealing  witi  ws  hes  deserved 
our  Inimitye,  let  no  man  doabte  but  they  sail  fynd  ws  onnemyes  in  ernest,  that 
sa  nngently  hes  deraeyned  our  countrey,  and  at  quhua  hands  we  look  for 
nathing  but  all  estromitye,  giff  ever  they  may  got  the  upper  hand.  Let  not 
this  occasion,  so  hippely  offered,  escape  zow  ;  giff  ze  do,  neglecting  the  present 
opportunite,  and  hoping  to  have  ever  gode  lull,  eomme  sleeping  upon  zow,  it  is 
to  be  feared  zoui  enemye  waxe  bo  great,  and  sa  Strang,  that  siflerwards  quhen 
ZB  wald,  ze  soil  not  ba  able  to  put  him  down  ;  and  than,  to  zour  smart,  aHier 
the  tymo  ze  will  acknowledge  lour  error.  Ze  have  felt,  by  experience,  quhat 
harme  cometh  off  oversight,  and  trusting  to  zour  enemyas  promesse.  We  offer 
zow  the  occasion,  quheyrby  zour  former  losses  may  be  repayred.  Quhilk  ^f 
zelet  over  slyde,  suffering  ws  to  be  owerrun,  quha  then,  I  pray  zow,  sail  stay 
the  Frenache,  that  they  sail  not  invade  aow  in  zour  own  boundes,  sic  is  their 
lust  to  roygne,  that  they  can  neyther  be  content  with  theyr  fortune  present,  nor 
rest  and  be  satisfied  when  they  have  gode  luck,  hut  will  still  follow  on  having 
in  theyr  awne  brayne  conceaved  Iho  image  of  aa  greo  t  a  conquest,  quhat  think 
ye  sal  be  tha  end .'  Is  ther  any  of  sa  small  Jugoment,  that  he  dotii  not  foreseo 
already,  that  theyr  hail  force  sail  then  be  bent  against  zow? 

It  sal  not  be  amis,  to  consider  in  quhat  caao  the  Frensehe  be  presently.  Theyl 
estate  is  not  always  sa  calme  at  hauie  as  every  man  thlnketh.     And  trewly 
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it  wes  not  tlieyr  great  redinea  for  weyr  made  thcjm  to  tak  this  mater  on  hana, 
at  this  tymo,  but  rather  a  yajne  truat  in  their  awne  policy,  thinking  to  havB 
fcund  na  reiEUEtance,  theyr  opinion  hes  deceaved  theym,  and  that  makes  thent 
now  amaaed.  The  estates  ofT  the  empire  (ae  1  hcaie)  haa  liiitGd  ceatitution  off 
th' imperial  towns  Metz,  Toull,  and  Verdun,  quhilk  may  grow  to  some  besjnoB} 
and  all  thing  ia  not  a  calme  within  theyr  awne  eountray,  the  lea  fit  they  bo  pre- 
sently for  weyr,  the  mara  oportuno  esteme  ye  the  tyme  for  zow.  Giff  the  lyke 
occasion  wer  offered  to  the  Frenache  againatiow,  woy,  how  gladly  would  ihey 
embrace  it.  Are  ae  not  eschaiiied  of  zour  sleuth,  to  apare  theym  that  hea 
already  compassed  lout  destrnction,  giff  they  wer  able?  Consider  wilh  zour 
self  quhilk  is  to  be  choyeed .'  To  wsyr  againat  them  out  with  zour  realroe  or 
within?  Giff  quhillze  sleape,  we  aaj  be  overthrowne,  thou  sail  they  notfaylo 
to  fule  zow  in  zonr  ownc  countrej',  and  use  ws  as  a  fote  stole  to  overloke  zow. 
But  some  will  say,  perhapa,  they  meane  it  nut.  It  is  foiy  to  lliink  they  wald 
not  giff  they  wer  able,  quhen  before  hand  they  stick  not  to  giff  lour  armes,  and 
usurpe  the  style  of  Eour  crown.  Then  quhat  difference  there  is  to  camp  within 
zowF  awne  bounds  or  without,  it  ia  manifeat.  Giff  twa  armyes  ahould  camp  in 
your  ooontrey,  bat  a  moneth ;  albeit  ye  reeeaved  na  other  harme,  zit  should 
zowr  losse  be  greatar,  nor  all  the  charge  zc  will  neda  to  bestow  on  our  support 
will  draw  to,  besydes  the  dishonour. 

Let  not  men,  that  sythor  laclt  gode  advise,  or  ar  not  for  perticular  respects 
Weill  affected  to  (he  cana,  move  zoiv  to  subtract  zour  helping  hand,  by  alleging 
things  not  apparent,  for  that  they  be  possible.  It  is  not,  I  grant,  unpossiblo 
ithat  we  may  receave  conditiones  of  peace  \  but  I  sea  little  liicljhode  that  our 
■ennemyea  will  offer  wa  sik  aa  will  remove  all  mistrust,  and  giff  wo  wald  have 
.accepted  olhers,  tha  mater  had  bene  Jang  or  now  compounded.  Ijot  zow  not 
be  moved  for  that  they  terme  wb  rebelles,  and  diffamcs  our  just  querell  with 
the  name  of  conspiracy  against  our  soverayne.  It  ia  Hir  Hyanea  ryght  we 
manetayne.  It  is  the  liberty  off  hir  realme  we  atudy  to  preaerve  with  the 
hazard  of  our  lyves.  We  are  not  (God  knaweth)  come  to  this  poynte  for 
wantones,  as  men  irapacient  of  rewll,  or  wilhng  to  achake  off  the  zoke  of 
govenmient,  but  ar  drawne  to  it  by  neceaaite,  to  avoyde  the  tyranny  of  sJran- 
geares,  seaking  lo  deiraude  ws  off  lawful  government.  Giff  we  should  anffer 
strangeares  to  plant  themselffes  peaceably  in  all  tho  strenthes  of  our  realmo, 
ibrtily  the  sey-portes,  and  maist  important  places,  as  ane  entre  to  a  plain  con- 
-quesl,  now  in  the  minorite  of  our  aoverane,  beyng  furth  of  the  realme,  should 
WH  not  be  thought  oncarefol  off  tho  common  Weill,  betrajarea  of  our  naUve 
conntrey,  and  evill  subjects  to  Her  Majeate  ?  Quhat  other  opinion  could  scha 
have  off  ws?  Might  she  not  justly  hereafter  call  ws  to  aocompt,  as  negligent 
ministores .'  Giff  strangeares  should  be  thus  suffered  to  broke  the  chefe  offices 
beare  the  hail  rewll,  alter  and  pervert  onr  lawes  and  liberty  at  theyr  pleasour ; 
myght  not  the  people  esteem  our  noblemen  unworthy  the  place  of  counsalours  ? 
We  mean  na  wyse  to  Buttrak  our  obedience  from  our  aoverane,  to  defraud 
hir  Hyenes  off  her  dew  reverence,  rents  ano  revenues  off  hir  crown.  We  scke 
jathing  but  that  Scotland  may  remane,  as  of  before,  a  fre  realme,  rewlit  by 
Hir  Hyenes  and  hir  ministeres,  borne  men  of  the  sam  ;  and  that  the  succession 
cf  the  crown  may  remane  with  the  lawful  blode. 

I  wald  not  le  aould  not  sa  lyttill  eateroe  the  friendship  of  Scotland,  that  za 
jugcd  it  not  worthy  to  bo  embraced.  It  sail  be  na  small  commodite  for  zow  to 
be  delivered  off  the  annoyance  of  so  neir  a  njghUiour,  quhais  inimitye  may 
more  trouble  low,  then  off  any  other  nation  albeit  twyes  as  puissant,  not  lyeng 
dry  marohe  with  zow.  ISeaydea  that  zo  sail  not  nedo  to  fcare  the  invasion  ol 
any  prince  lackyng  the  commodite  to  invade  zow  by  land,  on  our  hand.  Con- 
eider  quhat  supeifluoua  charges  ze  bestowe  on  the  fortification  and  iteping  of 
Barwick :  quhilk  le  may  reduce  to  a  mean  sowme,  having  ws  to  frendes.  The 
lealme  of  Ireland  being  of  natour  a  gode  and  fertill  countrey,  by  reason  of  tho 
lontinewalld  unqmetnea  md  lak  of  policy,  ze  knaw  to  hv  rather  a  burthen  unto 

ow  than  great  advanlago  ;  and  giff  It  were  peaceable  may  be  very  commodiouB. 

For  pacification  quhayroff,  it  is  not  onknowne  to  zow  quhat  service  we  ar  abill 

■    to  do.     Refuse  not  theyr  commoditeya,  beaides  mony  ma  quhen  they  arc  oflred, 

QuhilliS  albeit  I  study  not  to  amplify  and  dilate,  yef  is  na  other  countrey  able 

o  atler  zow  the  lyko,  and  are  the  rather  to  be  embraced,  for  that  zour  aunces. 
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tors,  Ly  all  meanns,  maist  Earnestly  suted  our  amity,  anii  yef  il  was  not  tJicyr 
hap  to  cnme  liy  it.  The  matter  hea  alinaist  carryed  me  beyond  the  boundea 
off  a  lettre,  quliarfor  I  will  lesre  to  trouble  zow  after  I  have  gevea  you  thin 
note,  I  wald  wise  that  ae,  and  they  that  ar  learned,  aould  rede  the  twa  former 
orations  of  Demosthejies,  called  OlynthiacEC,  and  coneidere  quhat  counsall  that 
TVyse  orotout  gave  to  the  Athenians,  his  countrymen,  in  a  !yke  case  i  qiihilk 
hes  BO  great  atfinite  with  this  cause  of  ours,  that  eveiy  word  tbereoif  myght  be 
applycd  to  otir  purpos.  There  may  ao  learne  of  him  quhat  advise  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, when  your  nygliboura  hous  is  on  fyte.  Thus  I  bid  aow  harlely  faroweill. 
From  Sant  Andrews,  the  30tli  of  January,  1559, 

No,  in,  (p,  95.) 


I  WILL  only  for  this  time,  discharge  myself  of  my  promise  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  who  so  desyretli  to  be  recommended  to  you,  as  one  who,  witli  all 
his  heart,  favoureth  this  cause,  to  the  uttermost  of  liis  power.  Half  the  words 
that  come  out  of  his  mouth  were  able  to  persuade  an  unexperienced  man  to 
speak  farther  in  his  behalf,  than  I  dare  be  bold  to  wnte.  I  leave  it  to  Your 
Honour  to  judge  of  Mm,  as  of  a  man  not  unknown  to  you,  and  will  myself 
always  measuro  my  thoughts  as  he  shali  deserre  to  be  spoken  of.  With  much 
difficulty,  and  great  persuasion,  lie  hath  subscribed  with  the  rest  of  the  lords  to 
join  witii  them  in  this  action;  whatsomeyer  he  can  invent  to  the  fuitherance 
of  this  cause,  he  hath  promised  to  do  with  solemn  protestation  and  many 
words  ;  he  Ijusteth  to  adjoin  mam'  to  thia  cause  ;  and  aaith,  surely  that  no  man 
shall  lie  where  ho  taketh  part.  He  halh  this  day  subat^ibed  a  bond  between 
England  and  this  nation ;  he  awth,  that  there  was  never  thing  that  liked  him 

No,  IV,  (p.  100.) 

Randolph  ta  Cecil,  lOlk  Aiigiat,  1S60.    From  Edinburgh. 

[AnofieiMl  in  IhePaiier  Office.] 

BiKOE  the  29th  of  July,  at  what  time  I  wrote  last  to  Your  Honour,  I  havo 
hcant  of  nothing  worth  the  reporting.  At  this  present  it  may  please  you  to 
know,  that  the  moat  pari  of  tlie  nobles  are  here  arrived,  as  Your  Honour  shall 
recoiya  their  names  in  writing.  The  Earl  of  Huntly  crcuseth  himself  by  an 
infirmity  in  his  log.  His  lieutenant  for  this  time  is  the  Lord  of  Lidington, 
choEea  speaker  of  the  parliament,  or  harangue-maker  as  these  men  term  it. 
Thofifstday  of  their  sittingin  parhament  will  he  en  Thursday  noil.  Hitherto 
as  many  as  have  been  present  of  the  lords  have  communed  and  devised  of  cer- 
tain heads  then  to  be  propounded,  as,  who  shall  be  sent  uito  France,  who  into 
England.  It  is  much  easier  to  find  Ihem  than  the  other.  It  aeemeth  almost 
to  be  ccaolved  upon  that  for  England  the  Master  of  Maxwell  and  Laiid  ol 
Lidington,  For  France,  Pittarow  and  the  justice  clerk.  Also  they  have  con 
suited  whom  thev  think  mcetest  to  name  for  the  XXIV. ;  of  the  which  the  XII. 
counsellors  must 'be  choaen.  They  intend  very  shortly  to  Bend  away  Dingwall 
the  herald  into  France,  witii  the  names  of  those  they  shall  chuse  ;  and  also  to 
require  the  King  and  Queen's  consent  unto  tills  parliament.  They  have  de- 
vised how  to  have  the  contract  wilh  England  confirmed  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment; how  also  to  have  the  articles  of  the  agreement  between  them  and  their 
King  and  Queen  ratified.  These  things  yet  have  only  been  had  in  communiea- 
lion.  For  the  confirmation  of  the  contract  with  England  I  have  no  doubt  j 
for  that  I  hear  many  men  very  weU  hka  the  same,  as  the  Earl  of  Athol,  the 
Earl  of  Sutherland,  the  L.  Glamis,  wlio  dined  yesterday  with  the  L.  James. 
Tlic  Lord  Jan-es  requestad  rae  tliia  present  day  to  bring  the  contract  unto  him. 
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I  blend,  also,  tliis  day,  to  epeak  unto  the  L.  Gray,  in  our  L.  Gray'a  name,  for 
that  he  promised  in  my  hearing  to  subscribe,  and  then  preecntlj  would  hava 
liuno  it,  if  the  cootract  could  have  been  had.  For  the  more  asauraneo  against 
all  ineonvenienlB,  I  would,  besideB  that,  that  I  trust  it  shall  be  ratified  in  par- 
liament, that  every  nobleman  in  Scotland  had  pot  his  hand  and  Get  his  soal, 
which  may  always  remain  as  a  notable  monument,  tho'  the  act  of  parliament 
be  hsreatler  disannulled.  If  it  might,  therefore,  etand  v/iih  your  advice,  that 
the  Lords  might  be  written  unto,  now  that  they  are  here  present,  to  that  effect, 
or  that  I  might  receive  from  Your  Hon',  soma  oimeal  charge  to  trayal  herein,  I 
doubt  not.jbut  it  would  serve  to  good  purpose.  If  it  might  be  also  known  with 
what  aubstanUal  and- effect! ous  words  or  charge  you  desire  to  have  it  con&'mod, 
1  think  no  great  difficulty  would  be  made.  Tho  Eari  Marshal  has  often  been 
moved  to  Bubscribe,  he  useth  mo  delays  than  men  judged  he  would.  His  son 
told  me  yesterday,  that  he  would  speak  with  me  at  leisure,  so  did  also  Drum- 
lanrick ',  I  know  not  to  what  purpose  :  I  have  caused  L.  James  to  be  the  ear ' 
nester  with  the  L.  Marshal,  for  hia  authority's  sake,  when  of  late  it  was  in 
consultation  by  what  means  it  might  be  wrought,  that  the  amity  between  these 
two  realms  might  be  perpetual;  and  smong  diverse  men's  opinion,  one  said 
that  he  knew  of  no  oUier,  but  by  making  them  both  one,  and  that  in  hope  of 
Uiat  mo  things  were  done  than  would  otherwise  have  ever  been  granted  :  tha 
Earl  of  Argyll  advised  him  earnestly  to  stick  unto  that,  that  ho  had  promised 
that  it  should  pass  his  power  and  all  the  craily  knaves  of  his  counsel  (1  am 
bold  to  use  unto  Your  H.  his  own  words)  to  break  so  godly  a  purpose.  This 
talk  liked  well  the  aaaisters,  howsomever  it  pleased  him  to  whom  it  was  spoken 
unto.  The  barons,  who  in  time  past  have  been  of  the  parliament,  had  yester- 
day a  convention  among  themselves  in  the  church,  in  venr  honest  and  quiet 
sort ;  they  tliought  it  good  to  require  to  be  restored  unto  their  ancient  liberty, 
to  have  voice  in  jiarliament.  They  presented  that  day  a  bill  unto  the  lords  to 
that  effect,  a  copy  whereof  shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can  be  had.  It  was 
answered  unto  gently,  and  taken  in  good  pact.     It  was  referred  unto  the  Lords 

of  the  Articles,  when  they  are  chosen,  to  resolve  thereupon. Here  foliows  a 

long  paragraph  concerning  the  farli/Ualions  of  Dunbar.  &c. — —This  present 
morning,  viz.  the  9th,  1  onderstood  that  the  lords  intended  to  be  at  the  Farha- 
ment,  which  caused  me  somewhat  to  stay  my  letter,  to  see  what  I  could  hear 
or  learn  worth  the  reporting  unto  Your  lion'.  The  lords,  at  ten  of  the  clock, 
Bssemblad  themselves  at  the  palace,  where  the  Duke  lieth  ;  from  whence  tliey 
departed  towards  fhe  Tolbooth,  as  they  were  in  dignity.  Each  one  being  set 
in  his  seat,  in  such  order  as  Tour  H.  shall  receive  them  in  this  scroll.  Tho 
crown,  the  mace,  the  sword,  were  laid  in  the  queen's  seat.  Silence  being  com- 
manded, the  L.  of  Lidington  began  his  oration.  lie  excused  his  insuUiciency 
to  occupy  that  place.  He  made  a  brief  discouTBa  of  things  past,  and  of  what 
necessity  men  were  forcei  unto  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  what  remedy 
and  support  it  pleased  God  to  send  them  in  the  time  of  their  necessity,  how 
much  they  were  bound  heartily  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  require  it.  He  took 
away  the  persuasion  that  was  in  many  men's  minds  that  Jay  back,  that  mis- 
deemed other  things  to  be  meant  than  was  attempted.  He  advised  all  estates  . 
to  lay  all  particulars  apart,  and  to  bend  themselves  wholly  to  the  true  service 
of  God  and  of  their  country.  He  willed  them  to  remember  in  what  state  it 
had  been  of  long  time  foe  lack  of  government  and  cjcrclse  of  justice.  In  the 
end,  he  exhorted  them  to  mutual  amity  and  hearty  friendship,  and  to  live  with 

one  another  as  members  all  of  one  body. He  prayed  God  long  to  maintain 

this  peace  and  amity  with  al!  princes,  especially  betwixt  the  realms  of  England 
and  Scotland,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  so  ended.  Tho  clerk  of  register  im- 
mediately stood  up,  and  asked  them  to  what  matter  they  would  proceed;  it 
was  thought  necessary  that  tho  articles  of  the  peace  should  be  confirmed  with 
the  common  consent,  for  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  them  away 
with  spaed  into  France,  and  to  receive  the  raUfica^on  of  tliem  as  soon  as 
might  be.    The  arlicles  being  read,  were  immediately  agreed  unto  :  a  daj  was 

S pointed  to  have  certain  of  the  nobles  suhEcribe  tmto  them,  and  to  but  to 
oir  seals,  to  be  sent  away  by  a  herald,  who  shall  also  bring  the  ralJiicaUon 
again  with  him.  The  barons,  of  whom  1  have  above  written,  required  an 
answer  to  their  request;  nomev/hat  ViLB  said  unto  tho  cjntrary.    The  baron 
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alleged  for  them  cnetom  and  authority.  It  was  in  tha  end  resalved,  Uiat  there 
should  be  choson  sis  to  join  wilii  the  Lords  of  the  Articlaa,  and  that  if  they, 
after  good  advisement,  should  find  it  tight  and  necessary  for  the  common wealfli, 
it  should  bd  ratified  at  this  parliament  for  a  perpetual  law.  The  lords  pro- 
ceeded imniediatoly  hereupon  to  the  chusing  of  the  Lords  of  liie  Articles 
The  order  is,  that  the  lords  spiritual  chuse  the  temporal,  and  the  temporal  the 
spiritual,  and  the  bui^esses  their  own.  There  were  chosen  aa  in  this  other 
paper  I  have  written.  This  being  done,  the  lords  departed  and  accompanied 
the  Duke,  all  as  far  as  the  Bow  (which  is  the  gate  going  out  of  the  high  street) , 
and  many  down  iofo  the  palace  where  he  lieth.  The  town  all  in  armour,  the 
trurapelB  Bounding,  and  other  music  such  as  lliey  have.  Thus  much  I  report 
nnto  Your  Honour  of  that  I  did  both  hear  and  see.  Other  solecmities  have  not 
been  used,  saving  in  times  long  past  the  lords  have  had  parliament  robes,  which 
are  now  with  tliom  wholly  out  of  use. 

assembled 


The  Duke  of  Chatellicrai.lt. 


Ea^ 

Lo  ds 

Arran. 

Eski  e 

ArgyO. 
AtEble. 

Ruil  van 

L  ndiey 

Crawford. 

So    cr     le 

Cassils. 

Cat        t 

Marshall. 

Hume 

Morton, 

LiTU  gslo 

Giencairn. 

Innern  eth 

Boyd 

Caithness. 

Oglvy 

Rothes. 

Ffemn" 

Monteilh, 

Glaus 

Lords  Sptnlual. 
St.  Andrews. 
Dunkell. 
Athens. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Isles. 
AhbotH  and  Priors,  I  know  r 
how  many. 


Lord  Joroes. 

Arbroath. 

Ncwbottlft 


The  Lords  of  the  Articles. 


Temporal. 
The  Uuke. 
Argyll. 
Marshall. 
Athole. 
Morton , 
Giencairn. 


Barons  elected  to  be  of  the  ArticUs. 


Mai 


el]. 


Tillibardini 

Cunninghamhead. 

Lochenvar. 

Pittarow. 

Lwndy. 


Lindsay. 

So  that,  with  the  Subprior  of  St.  Ar.drew'a,  tha  whole  is  39. 

It  were  too  long  for  me  Co  rehearse  particularly  the  disposition,  and  chiefly 
the  affections  of  tiiese  men,  that  are  at  this  time  ohoeen  Lords  of  the  Articles. 
May  it  satisfy  Your  Honf.  for  this  time  to  know  lhat,hj  the  common  opinion  of 
men,  there  was  not  a  Hubstantialler  or  more  solScient  number  of  all  sorts  of 
men  chosen  in  Scotland  these  many  years,  nor  of  whom  men  had  greater  hope 
of  good  to  ensue.  This  present  morning,  vis.  the  lOth,  the  L.  of  Lidington 
made  me  privy  unto  your  letter ;  he  intendeth,  aa  much  as  may  ba,  to  follow 
your  advice.  Some  hard  points  there  are.  He  himself  is  deterrainednot  to  go 
Into  France.  He  allegeth  many  reasons,  but  speaketh  least  of  that  that  movelh 
Iiim  most,  which  is  the  example  of  the  last,  that  went  on  a  more  grateful  mea- 
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Petition  of  the  Lesser  Barons  to  the  PaHiameiil  held  A'us'uii,  1560. 


[Inclosed  in  Knodoliili's  1 


to  Cecil,  ISlhAugiKl,  1560.] 


My  Lords, unto  Your  Lordships,  humbly  meatiE  aiiiJ  shows,  we  the  Baions  and 
Frooholdara  of  this  lealm,  jour  brethren  in  Christ,  That  whereas  the  c 
true  religion  and  common  well  of  this  realm,  are,  in  tbis  present  pnrlii 
be  treated,  ordered,  and  established  to  the  glorj  of  God,  and  mainte 
the  commonwealth!  and  we  being  the  greatest  number  in  proportion  where 
the  said  causes  concern,  and  has  been,  and  yet  are  ready  to  bear  the  greatest 
part  of  the  charge  thereuntil,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  both  with  our  bodies 
and  with  our  goods :  and  seeing  there  is  no  place  where  we  may  do  better 
service  now  than  in  general  councils  and  parliaments,  in  giving  oui  best  adyica 
and  reason,  vote  and  couucell  for  the  furtherance  thereof,  for  the  maintenanca 
of  virtue  and  punishment  of  vice,  as  use  and  custoni  had  been  of  old  by  anciei 
acts  of  parEament  observed  in  this  realm;  and  whereby  we  understand  thi 
we  ought  to  be  heard  to  reason  and  vote  in  all  causes  concerning  the  commoi 
wealth,  as  well  in  councils  as  in  parliament ;  otherwise  we  think  that  what- 
Bomever  ordinances  and  statutes  be  made  concerning  us  and  our  estate,  we  not 
being  required  and  suffered  to  reason  and  vote  at  the  making  thereof,  t[i4t  the 
same  should  not  oblige  us  to  stand  thereto.  Therefore  it  will  pl( 
Lordships  to  take  consideration  thereof,  and  of  the  charge  born  and  t 
by  us,  since  we  are  willing  to  serve  truly  to  the  common  well  of  this  realm, 
aiier  our  estate,  that  ye  will,  in  this  present  parliament,  and  all  counsells  where 
the  common  well  of  the  realm  is  to  be  treated,  take  our  advice,  counsell  anc 
vote,  so  that,  without  the  same,  Your  Lordships  would  suSer  nothing  to  b( 
passed  and  concluded  in  parliament  or  councils  aforesaid  ;  and  that  all  acts  oi 
parliament,  made  in  times  past,  concerning  us,  for  our  place  and  estate,  and  in 
□lir  favour,  be  at  tbis  present  parliament  confirnied,  approved,  aiid  ratilled,  and 
act  of  parliament  made  thereupon.  And  Tour  Lordships'  answer  humbly 
beseeches. 

Of  Ike  success  of  Ihii  petition,  the  following  account  is  given  bs  Randolph  ; 
Lett,  to  Cecil,  19  Aug.  1560.  The  matters  concluded  and  past  by  common  con- 
sent on  Saturday  last,  in  such  solemn  sort  as  tlie  first  day  that  they  assembled, 
are  these  ;  First,  that  the  barons,  according  to  an  old  atjt  of  parliament,  made 
in  the  time  of  James  I.,  m  the  year  of  God,  1427,  shall  have  free  voice  in  parlia- 
ment ;  this  act  passed  without  any  conlradiclion. 

No.  V.  (p.  104.) 


[9Aug.j: 


:i.  Lib.  B 


D,  fo.  32.] 


I  HiVE  received  Your  Honour's  letters  of  the  first  of  tliis  month,  writtea  at 
Osyes  in  Essex  :  and  also  a  letter  unto  the  Lord  James,  from  bis  kinsman  St. 
Come  out  of  France  :  in  tbis  tbby  agree  both  that  tlie  Queen  of  Scotland  is 
nothing  changed  of  her  purpose  in  horoe  coming.  I  assure  Your  Honour  Uiat 
will  be  a  stout  adventure  for  a  sick  erased  woman,  that  may  be  doubled  as  well 
what  may  happen  unto  her  upon  tlie  seas,  as  also  how  heartily  she  may  be 
received  when  she  cometh  to  land  of  a  great  number,  who  are  utterly  persuaded 
that  she  intendeth  their  utter  ruin,  come  when  she  will ;  the  preparanee  is  very 
small  whensoever  that  she  arrive,  scarcely  any  man  can  be  persuaded  thatshehath 
any  such  thought  in  her  head.  I  have  shown  Your  Honour's  letter  onto  the  Lord 
James,  Lord  Morton,  Lord  Lidington ;  they  wish  as  Your  Honour  doth,  that  she 
might  be  stayed  yet  for  a  space,  and  if  it  were  not  for  their  obedience  saltp,  Sflme 
of  them  care  not  tho'  they  never  saw  her  face.  They  travel  what  they  c«n  to 
prevent  the  wicked  divloes  of  these  mischievous  purposes  of  her  miniatBra,  but 
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fear  Uiat  that  will  always  be  found  that  Ji^y  Ttiy'iu  seruii,  they  clo  wiiat  Ihey  cun 
to  Btajid  with  the  reli^oti,  and  to  maJntaio  nmity  with  tiieir  iiaighbouis  ;  Hibj 
have  also  need  toJook  lutto  themselves,  for  Iheii  hazard  is  great,  and  that  they 
see  there  is  no  remedy  nor  safety  for  themsolveB,  but  to  repose  themselves  upon 
the  Queen's  Majesty  our  sovereign's  favour  and  support.  Friends  abroad  thoy 
have  none,  nor  many  in  whom  they  may  trust  at  home.  There  are  in  niin^i 
shortly  to  try  what  they  mny  be  assured  at  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  what 
they  may  assuredly  perform  of  that  they  intend  to  offer  for  their  parties.  This 
the  Queen  of  Scotland  above  all  other  things  doubteth  ;  this  she  seeketli  by  all 
maaos  to  prevent ;  and  hath  caused  St.  Come,  in  bee  name,  earnestly  to  write  to 
charge  him  that  no  such  things  be  attempted  before  her  coming  home  |  for  thai 
it  is  said  that  they  too  already  arrived  here  out  of  England  for  the  purpose,  what 
aprablance  somever  the  noblemen  do  make  that  they  are  grieved  with  their 
Queen's  refusal,  that  cometh  far  from  their  hearts.  'I'hey  intend  to  espostulate 
with  me  hareupon.  I  have  my  answer  ready  enough  for  them.  If  she  Uirust 
Englishmen  all  out  of  this  country,  I  doubt  net  but  there  will  be  some  of  her 
own  that  will  bear  us  some  kindness.  Of  me  she  shall  bo  quit,  so  soon  as  it 
pleaseth  the  Queen's  Majesty,  my  mistress,  no  longer  to  Use  my  service  in  this 
place.  By  such  talk  as  1  have  of  late  had  with  the  l^ord  Jamee  and  Lord  of 
Lidingtou,  I  perceive  that  they  are  of  mind  that  immediately  of  the  nest  con- 
vention, I  shall  repair  towards  yeu  with  their  determinations  and  resolutions,  in 
all  purposes,  wherein  Youi  Honour's  advise  is  earnestly  required,  and  shortly 
looked  for.  Whitaomever  I  desire  myself,  1  know  my  will  ought  to  be  subject 
unto  ^B  Queen  my  sovereign's  pleasure,  but  to  content  myself,  would  God  I 
were  so  happy  as  to  serve  Her  Majesty  in  as  mean  a  state  aa  ever  poor  gentle- 
man did  to  be  quit  of  this  place  ;  not  that  I  do  in  my  heart  was  weary  of  Her 
Majesty's  service,  but  because  my  time  and  years  require  some  place  of  more 
repose  and  quietness  than  1  find  in  this  country.  I  doubt  also  my  Insulficience 
when  other  troubles  in  this  coontiy  arise,  or  ought  shall  be  required  of  me  to 
the  advancement  of  Her  Majesty's  service,  that  either  my  will  is  not  able  to 
compass,  or  my  credit  sufficient  to  work  to  that  effect,  as  perchance  shall  be  looked 
for  at  my  hands.  As  Your  Honour  hath  been  a  means  of  my  continuance  in 
this  room,  so  I  trust  that  I  shall  find  that  continual  favour  at  your  bauds,  that 
so  soon  as  it  shall  stand  with  the  Queen's  Majesty's  pleasure,  I  may  give  this 
place  unto  some  far  worthier  than  I  am  myself,  and  in  the  maao  season  have 
ray  course  directed  by  your  good  advice  how  I  may  by  my  contrivance  do  some 
such  service  as  may  bo  agreeable  to  Her  Majesty's  will  and  pleasure. 

These  few  words  I  am  bold  to  write  unto  Your  Honour  of  myself.  For  the 
rest,  where  that  is  wished  that  the  lords  will  stoutly  continue  yet  for  one  month, 
I  assure  Your  Honour  that  there  is  yet  nothing  omitted  of  their  old  and  accus- 
tomed manner  of  doing,  and  seeing  that  they  have  brought  that  unto  this  point, 
and  should  now  prevail,  they  were  unworthy  of  their  lives. 

I  find  not  that  they  are  purposed  so  to  leave  the  matter.  I  doubt  mote  her 
money  than  I  do  her  fair  words  ;  and  yet  can  I  net  oonceive  what  great  things 
canbe  wrought  with  forty  thousand  crowns,  and  treasure  ofhor  own  here  I  know 
there  is  no  sure  or  ready  means  to  get  it.  The  Lord  of  Lidington  ieavelh 
nothing  at  this  time  unwritten,  that  he  thinketh  may  be  able  lo  satisfye  your 
dasire,  in  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  things  here.  Whatsomever  cometh 
of  that,  he  findeth  it  ever  best  that  she  come  not ;  but  if  she  do  como  to  let  her 
know,  at  the  first,  what  she  shall  find,  which  is  due  obedience  and  willing  ser 
vice,  if  she  embrace  Christ,  and  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  her  neighbours.  By 
such  letters  as  you  have  last  received.  Your  Honour  somewhat  understandelh 
of  Mr.  Knoi  himself,  andalsoof  others,  what  is  determined,  he  himself  to  abide 
the  uttermost,  and  other  never  to  leave  him  until  God  have  taken  his  life,  and 
thus  together  with  what  comfort  somever  It  will  please  you  to  give  him  by  your 
letters,  that  the  Queen's  Majesty  doth  not  utteriy  condemn  him,  or  at  the  le^ 
in  that  point,  that  he  is  so  sore  charged  with  by  his  own  Queen,  that  Her 
Majesty  will  not  allow  her  doing,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  a  great  comfort 
unto  him,  and  will  content  many  others  ;  his  daily  prayer  is  for  the  maintenance 
of  unity  with  England,  and  that  God  will  never  eufffer  men  to  be  so  ungrats,  as 
bj  any  persuasion  to  run  headlong  unto  tha  destruction  of  them  that  have  saved 
Ihait  lives  and  restored  their  country  to  liberty,    I  leave  fattlier,  at  thii  Urae, 
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to  trouble  Your  Honour,  deairmg  G  od  to  send  aiieh  an  amity  between  these  two 
realms,  that  God  lany  be  glorified  to  them  of  (hia  world. — At  Edenbaurgh,  tlifl 
91h  of  August,  1561. 

No.  VI.  (p.  108.) 
A  Later  of  Queen  Eiizoiidh  to  Qiicen  Mary.* 


Right  eioellent,  right  high,  aud  mighty  PrmceEae,  our  right  dear  and  right 
well-baloved  siatec  and  cousin,  we  greet  you  well.  The  Lord  of  St.  Cosme 
brought  to  UE  your  letters,  dated  the  8tb  of  this  present  at  Abbeville,  whereby  ye 
signify  that  althoug.'i  by  the  answer  brought  to  you  by  Monsieur  Dojiell,  ye 
might  have  had  occasion  to  have  entered  into  some  doubt  of  our  amity,  yet 
af^er  certain  purposes,  pasaed  betwixt  you  aud  our  ambassador,  you  would 

therein  ye  require  us  lo  give  credit  to  the  aaid  St.  Coame.  We  have  thereunto 
thought  good  to  answer  as  followelh ;  The  same  St.  Cosme  hath  made  like 
declaration  unto  ua  on  your  part,  for  your  excuse  in  not  ratifying  the  treaty,  aa 
yooreelf  made  to  our  ambassador,  and  we  have  briefly  answered  to  every  the 
same  pointa,  as  ho  can  show  you  ;  and  if  he  shall  not  ao  do,  yet  ieaat  in  the 
mean  aeasoo  you  might  be  induced  to  think  that  your  reaaons  had  aatisfied  us, 
eomerally  we  assure  you,  that  to  our  requests  your  answer  cannot  be  reputed  for 
a  satisfaction.  For  wo  require  no  benefit  of  you,  bat  that  you  will  perform  your 
promise,  whereunto  you  are  bound  by  your  seal  and  yooi  hand,  for  the  r^osal 
whereof  we  see  no  reason  alledged  can  serve.  Neither  covet  we  any  thing,  but 
that  which  is  in  your  own  power  aa  Queen  of  Scotland,  that  which  yourself  in 
words  and  speech  doth  confess,  that  which  your  late  husband's  our  good 
brother's  ambassadors  a^d  you  concluded,  that  which  your  own  nobility  and 
people  were  made  privy  unto,  that  which  indeed  made  peace  and  quietness 
bctwiit  us,  yea,  that  without  which  no  perfect  amity  can  conUnue  betwixt  ns, 
as,  if  it  be  indlSerently  weighed,  we  doubt  not  but  ye  will  perceive,  allow,  aad 
accomplish.  Nevertheless,  perceiving,  by  the  report  of  the  bringer,  that  you 
mean  forthwith  upon  your  coming  home,  to  folloiv  herein  the  advice  of  your 
council  in  Scotland,  we  are  eonteiit  to  suspend  our  conceipt  of  all  unkindness, 
iod  do  assure  you  that  we  be  fiiily  resolved,  upon  this  being  performed,  to  unite 
a  sure  hand  of  amity,  and  to  live  in  neighbourhood  with  you  as  quietly,  friendly, 
yea  as  assuredly  in  the  knot  of  friendship,  aa  we  be  in  the  Iinot  of  nature  and 
blood.  And  herein  we  be  ao  earnestly  determmed,  tiiat  the  world  should  see 
if  the  contrary  should  follow  (which  God  forbid)  the  very  occasion  to  be  in 
you  and  not  in  us  ;  as  the  story  witnesseth  the  like  of  the  King  your  father, 
our  uncle,  with  whom  our  father  sought  to  have  knitt  a  perpetual  hond  by 
mviUng  to  come  in  this  realm  to  York,  of  which  matter  we  know  there  rem^n 
with  us,  and  we  think  with  you,  sundry  witnesses  of  our  fatber^s  earnest  good 
meaning,  and  of  the  error  whereunto  divers  evil  councillors  induced  your  fether; 
or,  linatly,  where  it  sesmeth  that  report  hath  been  made  unto  you,  that  we  had 
sent  our  admiral  to  the  seas  with  our  navy  to  empeaehe  your  passage,  both 
your  servants  do  well  understand  how  false  that  is,  knowing  for  a  trutb  that 
we  have  not  any  more  than  two  or  three  small  barks  upon  the  aeaa,  to  appre- 
hend certain  pirates,  being  thereto  entreated,  and  almost  compelled  by  the 
ean:esl  oo.Tiplaint  of  the  ambassador  of  our  good  brother  the  King  of  Spain, 
made  of  certaine  Scottishmen  haunting  our  seas  as  pirates,  under  pretence  of 
letters  of  marque,  of  which  matter  also  we  earnestly  require  you,  at  your  com- 
ing to  your  realme,  to  have  some  good  consideration,  and  the  rather  for  respect 
that  ought  to  be  betwixt  your  realme  aud  the  couniriea  of  ua,  of  Trance,  ol 
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Spain,  md  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  And  90,  right  excellent,  right  high,  and 
mighty  PrinceBs,  wo  recommend  U3  to  you  with  most  earnest  request,  not  to 
neglect  these  our  friendly  and  siEterly  offers  of  friendship,  which,  before  God, 
we  mean  and  intend  to  nccomplish.  Given  under  our  signet  at  Henyngham, 
the  16th  of  August,  in  the  third  year  of  out  reign. 

No.  vn.  (p.  121.) 


[15th  of  May,  XSOS.    Paper  Office,  fmai  the  oriilnal.] 

Off  fate,  until  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  La  Crocb,  I  had  nothuig  worth  the 
writing  unto  Your  Honour.  Before  hie  coming  we  had  so  little  to  hint  upon 
that  we  did  nothing  but  pass  our  time  in  feasts,  banquetljng,  masking,  and  run- 
ning at  the  ring,  and  such  like.  Ho  brought  with  him  such  a  number  of  letters, 
and  such  abunaaoce  of  news,  that,  for  the  apace  of  three  days,  we  gave  ouf- 
Sfllves  lo  uolhing  else  but  to  reading  of  writings  and  hearings  of  tales,  many  so 
truly  reported,  tiiat  they  might  be  compared  to  any  that  ever  Luciano  did  write 
dc  vena  naTTOIioniJnis.  Among  all  his  tidings,  for  the  most  assured,  I  send  this 
unto  Tour  Honoor  as  an  undoubtad  truth,  which  is,  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, at  his  being  with  the  Emperor,  moved  a  marriage  between  his  youngest 
flon,  the  Duke  of  Astruche,  and  this  Queen  ;  wherein  he  hath  so  far  travailed 
that  it  hath  aheady  come  unto  this  point,  that  if  she  find  it  good,  the  said  Duke 
will  out  of  hand  send  hither  his  ambassador,  and  farther  proceed  to  the  con- 
summation hereof,  with  as  convenient  speed  as  may  be  ;  and  to  the  intent  her 
mind  may  be  the  better  known,  Le  Croch  is  sent  unto  her  with  tliis  message 
from  the  Cardinal,  who  hath  promiaed  unto  the  Emperor  to  have  word  again 
before  the  end  of  May  ;  and  for  this  cause  Le  Croch  is  ready  for  his  departure, 
and  his  letters  writing  both  day  and  night.  This  Queen  being  before  advec- 
tised  of  his  towardness,  by  means  hath  sought  far  olF  to  know  My  Lord  of 
Murray's  mind  herein,  but  would  never  so  plainly  deal  with  him  that  he  could 
learn  what  her  meaning  is  or  how  she  is  bent.  She  useth  no  man's  council  but 
only  this  man's  that  last  arrived,  and  assuredly  until  the  L.  of  Lidington's 
tatum,  she  will  do  what  she  can  to  Iteep  that  secret ;  and  because  resolution  in 
his  absence  cannot  be  taken,  she  will,  for  this  time,  return  Le  Croch  with  request 
to  have  longer  time  to  devise  ;  and  after,  with  the  most  speed  she  can,  she  fully 
purpoEeth  to  advertise  him,  I  mean  her  uncle  the  Cardinal,  of  her  mind.  Of 
this  matter  the  L.  of  Lidington  is  made  privy.  I  know  not  whether  by  some 
intelligence  that  he  had  before  his  departure,  or  since  his  arrival  in  France, 
divers  letters  have  passed  between  Her  Grace  and  him,  whereof  as  much  as  it 
imported  not  greatly  the  knowledge  of  was  eommunioated  to  some,  as  mucli  as 
was  written  in  cypher  is  kept  unto  themselves.  Whether  also  the  L.  of  Lid- 
ington hath  had  conference  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England  of  Ibis 
matter  or  any  like,  I  leave  it  unto  Your  Honour's  good  means  to  get  true  know- 
ledge thereof.  Guesses  or  surmises  in  ea  grave  matters  I  would  be  loth  to 
write  for  verities.  This  also  Your  Honour  may  take  for  truth,  that  the  Emperor 
hath  offered  with  his  son,  for  this  Queen's  dower,  the  county  of  Tyroll,  whicli 
is  said  to  be  worth  30,000  franks  by  year.  Of  this  matter  also  the  rhingrave 
wrote  a  letter  unto  this  Queen,  out  of  Trance  notlong  since.     This  is  all  [hat 

tresently  I  can  write  unto  Your  Honour  hereof;  as  I  can  come  by  fattlier 
nowlec^B  Your  Honour  shall  be  informed. 

I  have  received  Your  Honour's  writings  by  the  Scottish  man  that  last  came 
into  tiiese  parts;  he  brought  also  letters  unto  this  Queen  from  the  L.  of  Liding- 
ton !  their  date  was  old,  and  contamod  only  the  news  of  France.  I  perceive 
divers  ways,  that  Newhaven  is  sorre  closed,  but  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  their 
nature  hut  that  I  know  they  will  say  as  much  as  they  dare  do,  I  will  not  say  as 
the  proverb  doth, '  cants  iimidia  farliia  talral.'  From  honce  I  dare  assure  them, 
what  means  somevoc  they  make,  or  how  pitiful  somover  their  mono  be,  they  are 
lite  to  receive  but  small  comfort  for  all  their  long  allie.  We  stand  dady  in 
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doubt  what  friendship  we  eliall  need  ourself,  eicept  wo  put  better  order  ii 
oui  misruled  Papists  than  yet  wo  do,  or  know  how  to  bring  to  pass  that 
may  be  void  of  their  eoraber. 

To-morrow,  the  15th  of  Ihis  instant,  the  Queen  depaiteth  of  this  to 
towards  Edenborough.  If  my  hap  be  good,  yon  shall  thoroughly  hoar  so 
merry  tidings  of  the  Bp.  of  St.  Andrews;  upon  Wednesday  next  he  shall 
arrojjned,  and  five  other  priests,  for  their  massing  at  Easter  last,  Thua  m 
humbly  I  take  my  leave;  at  St.  Andrews,  the  15th  of  May,  1563. 

No.  VIII.  (p.  125.; 


[lOlh  of  April,  1553.    Taper  Office,  fiom  Ihe  nrieinol  in  liis  own  band.] 

May  it  please  Your  Honour,  the  7th  of  this  instant,  Bowlct,  this  Qaeen'a 
(Bcretary,  arrived  Iiere  ;  he  reported  very  honestly  of  his  good  usage,  he  brought 
with  him  many  letters  unto  the  Queen  that  came  out  of  France,  full  of  lamen- 
tation aud  sorrow.  Sho  received  from  the  Queen-mothar  two  letEtre  i  the  one 
contained  only  the  rehearsal  of  her  grieis,  the  other  signiiy  the  state  of  France 
as  then  it  was,  as  in  what  sort  things  were  accorded,  and  what  farther  was  in- 
tended for  the  appeasing  of  the  discords  there,  not  mistrusting  but  thai  if 
reason  could  not  be  had  at  the  Queen  of  England's  hands,  but  tnat  the  realm 
of  France  should  find  her  ready  and  willing  to  support  and  defend  the  right 
thereof,  as  by  friendship  and  old  alliance  between  the  two  realms  she  is  bound. 

How  well  these  words  do  agree  with  her  doings  Tour  Honour  can  well  con- 
sider, and  by  her  writings  in  this  sort  unto  this  Queen  (which  I  assure  Your 
Honour  is  true),  you  may  assuredly  know  that  nothing  shall  be  left  undone  of 
her  part,  that  may  move  debate  or  controversy  between  this  Queen  and  our 

It  was  much  mused  by  the  Queen  herself,  how  this  new  kindness  came  about, 
but  at  this  time  she  received  two  long  letters  written  all  with  her  own  hand, 
saying,  all  the  time  since  her  return  she  never  received  half  so  many  lines  as 
were  in  one  of  the  letters,  which  I  can  myself  testify  by  the  Queen's  own 
saying,  and  other  good  assurance,  where  himerto  I  have  not  been  deceived.  I 
can  also  farther  assure  Your  Honour  that  this  Queen  hath  sayed  that  she 
knowetfi  now,  tiiat  the  friendship  of  the  Queen's  Majesty  my  sovereign  may 
stand  her  more  in  stead  than  that  of  her  good  mother  in  France,  and  as  she  is 
deeirous  of  them  both,  so  will  she  not  lose  the  one  foe  the  other.  I  may  alsu 
farther  assure  Your  Honour  that  whatsomever  the  occasion  is,  this  Queen  hath 
somewhat  in  hei  heart  that  will  buret  out  in  time,  which  will  manifest  that 
some  unkindness  hath  passed  between  them  that  will  not  be  easy  forgotten. 
In  talk  sometimes  with  myself,  she  saith  that  the  Queen-mother  might  have 
used  the  matter  otherwise  than  she  hath  done,  and  doth  much  doubt  what  shall 
be  the  success  of  her  great  desire  to  govern  alone,  in  all  things  to  have  her 
will.  Seeing  then  that  presently  they  stand  in  such  teems  one  with  the  other, 
I  tho't  it  better  to  confirm  her  in  that  mind  (this  Queen  I  mean),  than  to  speak 
any  word  that  might  cause  her  to  conceive  better  of  the  other.  And  yet  I  am 
assured  she  shall  receive  as  friendly  letters,  and  as  many  good  words  from  this 
Queen  as  the  other  did  write  unto  her.  'Whether  the  Queen-mother  wiU  speak 
any  thing  unto  the  L.  of  Ijidington  of  that  purpose  die  did  write  unto  this 
Queen  of,  1  know  not ;  but  if  she  do,  I  tbiiilt  it  hard  if  Your  Honour  can  get 
CO  favour  thereof,  at  his  return,  or  I  perchance  by  some  means  here.  It  may 
perchance  be  written  only  by  that  Queen,  to  try  what  answer  this  Queen  will 
give,  or  understand  what  mind  she  beareth  unto  the  Queen's  Majesty  our  sove- 
reign. The  Queen  knoweth  now  that  tie  Earl  Bothwell  is  sent  for  to  London. 
She  caused  a  gentleman  of  hers  to  inquire  the  Cause:  I  answered  that  I  knew 
none  other,  but  that  his  takers  were  in  controversy  who  took  him,  and  that  it 
should  be  judged  there.  I  know  that  she  tblnkelh  much  that  he  is  not  sent 
into  Scotland.    It  is  yet  greaily  doubled  that  if  he  were  here,  he  would  ba 
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resarved  for  an  evil  inEtrument.  If  tha  Lord  of  Lidingtoii  tava  Bot  been  plain 
witU  Tout  Honour  herein,  he  is  in  the  wrong  to  those  who  are  hie  friends  here, 
but  most  of  all  to  himself.  There  comas  a  vulture  in  this  realm,  if  ever  thai 
man  come  again  into  credit. 


7%*  OroHoa  made  by  William  Maitltmd  of  Lelhirtgtan,  younger  Seerelari)  for  Ike 
ZVme,  in  the  Parliament  holden  by  our  Smiereign,  the  King's  Molkcr,  Queen  tj 
this  Realm  for  the  Time,  the  Time  of  the  Realitidian  of  Umquiie  Malthew  Earl 
of  Lenox. 

Mv  Lords  and  others  here  convened.  Albeit,  be  that  it  has  plowed  Her  Ma 
jesty  raoat  gracioaelj  to  uttar  unto  jou,  by  hor  own  mouth,  ye  may  have  sufH 
cienlly  concciTed  tho  cause  of  this  your  present  assonibly ;  yet  having  Her 
Majesty's  commandment  to  supply  My  Lord  Chancellor's  place,  being  presently 
B8  ye  see  deceased,  I  am  willed  to  cspreea  llie  same  somewhat  more  at  large. 

Notour  it  is,  how,  in  Her  Highnasa'a  minority,  a  process  of  forfaltour  was 
decreed  against  My  Lord  of  Lannoi,  for  certain  oifances  ailedged  committed  by 
himi  epei^fied  in  the  dome  and  censemant  of  parliament  given  thereupon;  by 
teoaon  wharaof  ha  has  this  long  time  been  eiiled,  and  absent  forth  of  his  natire 
oouQtij  ;  how  grievous  the  Eame  has  been  unto  him,  it  has  well  appeared  by 
divers  fiis  suites,  sundry  ways  brought  unto  Her  Majesty's  knowledge,  not  only 
containing  most  humble  and  due  submission,  but  always  bearing  witness  of  his 
good  devotion  to  Her  Majesty,  his  natural  Princess,  and  earnest  affection  he 
had  to  Her  Highness  moat  humble  service,  if  it  should  please  Her  Majesty  of 
har  clemency  to  make  him  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  subject ;  many  respects 
might  liave  moved  Her  Highness  favourably  to  incline  to  his  request,  as  the 
ancianoy  of  his  house  aud  ^e  eirname  he  boars,  tho  honour  he  has  to  appertain 
to  Her  Majesty  by  affinity,  by  reason  of  fSy  Lady  Margaret  Her  Highneas's 
aunt,  and  divers  owier  his  good  considerations,  as  also  the  affactuous  request 
of  her  good  sister  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England,  whose  earnest  commenda- 
tion was  not  of  least  moment,  besides  that  of  her  own  natural.  Her  Majesty 
has  a  certain  inclination  to  pity  the  decay  of  noble  houses,  and  as  we  heard, 
by  her  own  report,  has  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  to  be  the  instrument  of  tha 
uphold,  maintenance, and  advancement  of  the  ancient  blood  than  to  have  matter 
ministered  of  the  decay  or  overthrow  of  any  good  race.  Upon  this  occasion 
Her  Majesty  the  more  tenderly  looked  upon  his  request,  and  her  good  sister  the 
Queen  of  England's  favourobte  letter,  written  for  recommendation  of  his  cause, 
in  consideration  whereof  not  only  has  she  granted  unto  him  her  letter  of  resti- 
tution, by  way  of  grace,  but  also  licensed  him  to  pursue,  by  way  of  reduction, 
the  remedies  provided  by  the  law  for  such  as  think  themselves  grieved  by  any 
judgment  nnordcrly  led,  and  to  have  the  process  reversed ;  for  examination 
whereof,  it  has  pleased  Her  Majesty  presently  to  assemble  you  the  three  estates 
of  this  her  realme,  by  whose  advice,  deliberation,  and  decision  at  Her  Majesty's 
mmd,  to  proceed  forward  upon  his  complaints,  as  the  merits  of  the  cause,  laws 
of  the  realm,  and  practice  observed  in  such  cases  will  bear  out.  The  sum  of 
all  your  proceedings  at  this  time,  being  by  that  we  have  heard,  thus  as  it  were 
pointed  out,  I  might  here  end,  if  the  matter  we  have  in  hand  gave  me  not 
occasion  to  say  a  few  more  words,  not  far  diiferont  from  the  same  subject, 
wherein  1  would  extend  the  circumstances  more  largely.  If  I  feared  not  to  offend 
Her  Highness,  whose  prosance  and  modest  nature  abhors  long  speaking  and 
adulation,  and  so  will  compel  me  to  speak  such  things  as  may  seem  to  tend  to 
aJiy  good  and  perfect  point ;  and  lest  It  should  be  compted  to  me,  as  that  I  were 
obJivious,  if  I  should  omit  to  put  you  in  remembrance,  in  what  part  we  may 
accept  this,  and  the  like  demonstrations  of  her  gentill  nature  ;  whose  gracious 
behaviour  towards  all  her  subjects  in  general  may  serve  for  a  good  proof  of 
that  felicity  Wei  may  look  for  under  her  happy  government  so  long  as  it  shall 
please  God  to  grant  her  nnto  ua  ;  for  a  good  harmony  to  be  had  in  tho  common 
Weill,  the  offices  haiween  the  Prince  and  the  subjects  must  be  rociproque,  as  by 
Her  Majesty's  prudence  we  enjoy  this  present  peace  with  all  foreign  nations, 
and  quiBtness  among  youraolves.in  such  sort  that  I  think  justly  it  maybe  affirmed 
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Scotland,  in  no  man's  age,  thut  presently  lires,  was  in  greater  tranquillitj ;  an 
is  it  the  duty  of  aU  ns  hec  losing  subjects  to  aclinovilcdge  the  same  as  a  must 
high  benefit,  proceeding  ftora  the  good  goTernment  of  Her  Majesty,  declaring 
ourselves  thnnkful  foi  the  same,  B.nd  rendering  to  Her  Majesty  such  due  obe- 
dience, as  a  jaet  Prince  may  look  for  at  the  hojids  of  faithful  and  obedient  sub- 
jects, I  mean  no  forced  nor  unwilling  obedience,  which  1  know  her  nature  does 
detest,  but  such  as  proceeds  from  the  contemplation  of  her  modest  k'md  of 
regiment,  will  for  love  and  duty  sake  produce  the  fruits  thoroof.  A  good  proof 
have  we  all  In  general  had  of  Her  Majesty's  benignity  these  three  years,  that 
she  has  lived  in  the  government  over  you,  and  many  of  you  have  largely  tasted 
of  her  large  liberality  and  franb:  dealing  :  on  the  other  part  Her  Uightiees  has 
had  large  appearance  of  your  dutiful  obedience,  eo  it  becomes  you  to  continue, 
as  we  hava  begun,  in  consideration  of  the  many  notable  eiamples  of  her 
clemency  above  others  her  good  qualities,  and  to  abhor  and  detest  all  false 
bruiteB  and  rumours,  which  are  the  most  pestilent  evils  that  can  bo,  in  any 
common  weill  and  the  sowers  and  inventors  thereof.  Then  may  we  be  well 
assured  to  have  of  her  a  most  gracious  Princeese,  and  «ha  most  faithful  and 
loving  subjects  ;  and  so  both  the  head  and  the  members,  being  encouraged  to 
maintain  the  harmony  and  accord  of  the  poliUc  bodies,  wllereot^I  made  mention 
before,  as  the  glory  thereof  shall  partly  appertain  to  Har  Majesty,  so  shall  no 
Bma.U  praise  and  unspeakable  commodity  redound  therethrough  to  you  all  uni- 
versally her  subjects. 

No.  X.  (p.  132.) 

lite  Perils  and  Troubled  that  may  presenlly  ensue,  and  m  Time  to  come  /oHom,  to 
the  Qaeen'j  Mmesty  of  England  and  Stale  af  Ihis  Realm,  upon  the  Marriage  of 
the  Quetn  0/  Scots  to  the  Lard  Darlet/. 

FiKBT,  the  minds  of  such  as  be  affected  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  either  for  hat- 
self,  or  for  the  opinion  of  her  pretence  to  this  crown,  or  for  the  desire  to  have 
change  of  the  forme  of  religion  in  this  realm,  or  for  the  discontentation  they 
have  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  or  her  succession,  or  of  the  succession  of  any  other 
beside  the  Queen  of  Scotts,  shall  bo,  by  this  macri^e  erected,  comforted,  and 
induced  to  devise  and  labour  bow  to  bring  their  desires  to  pass  1  and  to  make 
some  Bstimate  what  persons  those  are,  to  tho  intent  the  quantity  of  the  danger 
may  be  weighed  ;  the  same  may  be  compassed  in  those  sorts  either  within  the 
realm  or  without. 

The  first  are  such  as  are  specially  devoted  to  the  Queen  of  Scotts,  or  to  the 
Lord  Datley,  by  bond  of  blood  and  alliance  ;  as  first,  all  the  house  of  Lorrain 
and  Guise  for  her  part,  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  wife,  all  such  in  Scot- 
land  as  be  of  their  blood,  and  ha.ve  received  displeasures  by  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
tolherault  and  the  Hamiltons.  The  second  are  all  manner  of  persons,  both  in 
this  realm  and  other  countries,  that  are  devoted  to  the  authority  of  Rome,  and 
roislifce  of  the  religion  now  received  ;  and  in  these  two  sorts  are  the  substance 
of  them  comprehended,  that  shall  take  comfort  in  this  marriage. 

Next  therefore  to  he  considered,  what  perils  and  troubles  these  kind  of  men 
shall  intend  to  this  realm. 

First,  the  general  scope  and  mark  of  all  their  desires  is,  and  always  shall  be, 
to  bring  the  Queen  of  Scotts  to  have  the  royal  crown  of  this  realm;  and  there- 
fore, though  tlie  devisees  may  vary  among  themselves  for  llie  compassing 
hereof,  according  to  the  accidents  of  the  times,  and  according  to  the  impedi- 
ments which  tliey  ehal!  find  by  means  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  actions  and 
governments,  yet  all  their  purposes,  drifts,  devises,  and  practices,  shall  wholly 
and  ori.y  tend  to  make  the  Queen  of  Scotts  Queen  of  this  realm,  and  to 
deprive  our  sovereign  lady  thereof!  and  in  their  proceedings,  there  arc  two 
manners  to  be  considered,  whereof  the  one  is  far  worse  than  the  other  ;  the  one 
is  intended  by  them,  that  either  from  malicious  blindness  in  religion,  or  for 
natural  affection  to  the  Queen  of  Scotts,  or  the  Lord  Darley,  to  persuade  them- 
Etilves  that  the  said  Queen  of  Scotts  hath  presently  more  right  to  the  crown 
than  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen,  of  which  sort  be  all  their  hindrod  on  both 
BidoH,  and  all  such  as  are  devoted  to  Popery,  either  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland. 
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OE  nlsewhere ',  the  othor  a  meant  bj  thorn,  which,  with,  less  raa'.ieo,  are  pnr- 
Buaded  that  tlie  Queon  of  Scotts  hath  only  riglit  lo  be  the  next  heir  to  succeed 
the  Queen's  Majesty  and  her  issue,  of  which  sort  few  are  wiUiout  the  realm, 
but  here  within,  and  yet  of  them,  not  so  many  as  are  of  the  contrary,  and  from 
theae  two  sorte  shall  the  peril,  devises,  and  practices  proceed.  From  the  jiret, 
whic^  imagine  the  Queen  of  Sootts  to  have  perpetually  right,  are  to  be  looked 
for  these  perils.  First,  it  is  to  be  doubted  the  devil  will  infect  some  of  them  to 
imagine  tho  hurt  of  the  life  of  our  dear  sovereign  lady,  by  sucli  means  as  the  . 
devil  fhall  suggest  to  them,  although  it  is  to  bo  assuredly  hoped,  that  Almighty 
God  will,  as  he  has  hitherto,  graciously  protect  and  preserve  her  from  such 
dangers?  aeoondly,  there  will  be  attempted,  by  persuasions,  by  bruites,  hy 
rumours,  and  such  like,  to  alienate  the  minds  of  good  subjects  from  the  Queen  a 
Majesty,  and  to  conciliate  them  to  the  Queen  of  Scotis,  and  on  this  behalf  the 
frontiers  and  the  North  will  be  much  solicited  and  laboured.  Thirdly,  there 
will  be  attempted  causes  of  some  tumulb  and  rebellions,  especially  in  the  Morth 
toward  Scotland,  so  as  thereupon  may  follow  some  open  enterprise  set  by  vio- 
lence. Fourthly,  there  will  be,  by  the  said  Queen's  council  and  friends,  a  new 
league  made  with  France  or  Spain,  that  shall  be  offensive  to  this  realm,  and  a 
furtherance  to  their  title.  And  as  it  is  also  very  likely,  that  they  will  set  afoot 
as  many  practices  as  they  can,  both  upon  the  frontiers  and  in  Ireland,  to  occa 
sion  the  Queen's  Majesty  Ui  Increase  and  continue  her  charge  thereby,  to  retain 
her  troin  being  mig;hty  or  potent,  and  for  the  attempting  of  all  these  things, 
many  devises  will  be  imagined  from  time  to  time,  and  no  neghgence  will 
therein  appear. 

From  Uie  second  sort,  which  mean  no  other  favour  to  the  Queen  of  Seotls, 
but  that  she  should  succeed  in  title  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  is  not  much  to  be 
feared,  but  Ihat  they  will  content  themselves  to  see  not  only  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  not  to  marry,  and  so  to  impeach  it,  but  to  hope,  Ihat  the  Queen  of 
Scotts  shall  have  issue,  which  they  will  Uiink  to  be  more  peaceable  to  all  men, 
because  thereby  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  shall  be  united  in  one,  and 
thereby  the  occasion  of  war  shall  cease  ;  with  which  persuasiun  many  people 
may  be  seduced,  and  abused  to  incline  themselves  to  the  part  of  tho  Queen  of 
Scotts. 

The  remedies  against  these  perils, 

A  DUPLICAT. 

[4tborJuiie,lSflS.    Con.  Lib.  Cal.  B  Id.  fbl. 390 '< 

^  Swnmarif  of  the  Carmiliatian  and  Advice  given  by  the  Lords  and  eihen  of  Ik* 
Privy  Cvaneil.  Collected  out  of  the  sundry  and  several  Speeches  of  Iht  saia 
Couiiiellors, 

Lord  Keeper,  Mr.  Comptroller, 

Lord  Treasurer,  Mr.  Vice  Chamberlun, 

(  Derby,  Mr.  Secretary, 
Earls  of  ?  Bedford,  Cave, 

f  Leicester,  Peter, 

Lord  Admiral,  Mason, 

Lord  Chamberiain, 

Questions  propounded  were  these  two. 

I.  First,  what  perils  might  ensue  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  or  this  realiD,  rf 
the  marriage  betwist  the  Queen  of  Scotts  and  the  Lord  Darnley 
3.  What  were  meet  to  he  done,  to  avoid  or  remedy  the  aame. 

To  the  First. 

The  perils  being  sundry,  and  very  many,  were  reduced  by  some  couuBoUoce 

1,  First,  That  by  this  marriage,  the  Queen  of  Scotia,  (being  not  married^  a 
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great  number  in  this  realm  not  of  the  worst  subjects  might  be  alienated  in  theil 
minds  from  their  natural  duties  to  Her  MajeEty,  to  depend  upon  the  sueceaa  of 
this  marriage  of  Scotland,  ae  a  mean  to  eBtablish  the  succession  of  boUi  the 
crowns  in  Uie  issue  of  the  same  marriage,  and  so  favour  all  devises  and  prac- 
lioea,  that  should  tend  W  the  advancement  of  the  Queen  of  Scotts, 

3.  Secondly,  That  considering  the  chief  foundation  of  them,  which  furthered 
the  marriage  of  Lord  Damley,  was  laid  upon  the  trust  of  such  as  were  fapists, 
as  tho  only  means  lofl  to  restore  the  religion  of  Rome,  it  was  plainly  to  be  eeen, 
that  both  in  this  realm  and  Scotland,  the  Papists  would  most  favour,  maintain, 
and  fortify  this  marriage  of  the  Lord  Darnley,  and  would,  for  furtherance  of 
facdon  in  religion,  devise  all  means  and  pVactices  that  could  be  within  this 
realm,  to  disturb  the  estate  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  the  peace  of  the  realm, 
and  consequently  to  achieve  their  purposes  by  force  rather  Chan  fail.  By  some 
other,  these  perils,  having  indeed  many  branches,  were  reduced,  though  some- 
what otherwiEC,  into  two  sorts,  and  these  were  in  nature  such  as  they  could  not 
be  easily  severed  the  one  from  the  other,  but  were  knit  and  linked  together, 
naturally  for  maintaining-  the  one  with  the  other.  The  first  of  these  sort  of 
perils  was,  that,  by  this  marriage  with  the  Lord  Darnley,  there  was  a  plain 
intention  to  further  the  pretended  title  of  the  Queen  of  Scotts  not  only  to  suc- 
ceed the  Queen's  Majesty,  as  in  her  best  amity  she  liad  professed,  but  that  to 

The  second  was,  that  hereby  the  Romish  religion  should  be  erected,  and 
increased  daily  in  this  realm,  and  these  two  were  thus  knit  together,  that  the 
furtherance  and  maintenance  of  the  title  staid,  in  furthering  of  the  religion  of 
Rome  within  this  realm  ;  and  in  like  manner  tho  furtherance  of  the  same  reli- 
gion stood  by  the  title,  for  otherwise  the  title  Iiad  no  foundation. 

Proves  of  the  first.)  And  to  prove  ILat  the  intention  to  advance  the  title  to 
disturb  the  Queen's  Majesty,  must  needs  ensue,  was  considered  that  always  the 
uitention  and  will  of  any  person  la  most  manifest,  when  their  power  is  greatest, 
and  contrary  when  power  is  small,  then  the  intention  and  wiU  of  every  person  is 
covered  and  less  seen.  So  as  when  the  Queen  of  Scotts  power  was  greatest,  by 
her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  being  afterwards  French  King,  it 
manifestly  appeared  of  what  mind  she  and  all  her  friends  were,  using  tiien 
Dianifestly  all  the  means  that  could  be  devised  to  impeach  and  dispossess  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  first  by  writing  and  publishing  herself  in  all  countries  Queen 
of  England  ;  by  granting  charters,  patents,  and  commissions,  with  that  style, 
and  with  the  arms  of  England,  both  the  French  and  Scotts,  which  charters 
rem^dn  still  undefaced ;  and  to  prosecate  it  with  effect,  it  is  known  what  pre 
parations  of  war  were  made,  and  sent  into  Scotiand ;  and  what  other  forces 
were  assembled  in  foreign  countries  ;  yea,  in  what  manner  a  shameful  peace 
was  made  by  the  French  with  King  Philip  to  employ  all  the  forces  of  France  to 
pursue  all  the  matters  by  force,  which  by  God's  providence  and  the  Queen's 
Majesty  contrary  power,  were  repelled;  and  afterwards,  by  her  husband's 
death,  her  fortune  and  power  being  changed,  the  intention  began  to  hide  itself; 
and  although  by  the  Scottish  Queen's  commissaries  an  accord  was  made  at 
Edinburgh,  to  reform  all  those  titles,  and  claims,  and  pretences,  yet  to  this  day, 
by  delays  and  cavillations,  the  ratification  of  that  treaty  has  been  deferred. 
And  BO  now,  as  soon  as  she  shall  feel  her  power,  she  will  set  the  same  again 
abroad,  and  by  considering  of  such  errors  as  were  committed  in  the  first,  her 
friends  and  allies  will  amend  the  same,  and  proceed  substantially  to  her  pur- 
pose. By  some  it  was  thought  plainly,  that  the  peril  was  greater  of  this  mar- 
riage with  the  Lord  Darnley,  being  a  subject  of  this  realm,  than  with  the 
mightiest  Prince  abroad,  for  by  this,  he  being  of  this  realm,  and  having  for  the 
aause  of  religion,  and  other  respects,  made  a  party  here,  should  increase  by 
fbtce  with  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  realm  j  in  that  whatsoever  power  he 
could  moke  by  the  faction  of  the  Papist,  and  other  discontented  persons  here, 
should  he  us  it  wero  deducted  out  of  the  power  of  this  realm  ;  and  by  tho  mar- 
riage of  a  stranger,  she  could  not  be  assured  of  any  part  here ;  so  as  by  this 
marriage  she  should  have  a  portion  of  her  own  power  to  serve  her  turn,  and  a, 
small  portion  of  adversaries  at  home  in  our  own  bowels,  always  seem  more  dan- 
gerous than  treble  the  like  abroad,  whereof  the  examples  are  in  our  own  stories 
many,  that  foreign  powers  never  prevailed  in  this  realm,  bLl  with  tho  help  of 
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Home  at  homo.  It  was  alao  remembered,  llial  seeing  how  before  this  atlomjit  of 
marriage,  it  is  found,  and  manifestly  seen,  tiiat  in  every  corner  of  the  realm, 
the  faction  that  most  favoureth  the  Scottixh  title,  ie  grown  stout  and  bold,  yea 
seen  manilestly  in  this  court,  both  in  hall  and  chamber,  it  could  not  be  but 
(eicept  good  heed  were  speedily  given  to  it)  by  this  marriage,  and  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  fautors  thereof,  the  same  faction  would  eborCly  increase,  and  grow  so 
great  and  dangerous,  as  the  redress  thereof  would  bo  almost  desperate.     And 

the  justices  of  tlie  peace,  in  all  the  countries  of  Ihe  realm,  scanilj  a.  third  was 
found  fully  assured  to  be  trusted  in  tlie  matter  of  religion,  upon  which  only 
string-  the  Queen  of  Scotts'  title  doth  hang,  and  some  doubt  might  be,  that  (he 
friends  of  the  Earl  of  Leiinoic,  and  his,  had  more  knowledge  hereof  than  was 
'  thought,  and  thereby  made  avaut  now  in  Scotland,  and  their  party  was  so  great 
in  England  aa  the  Queen's  Majesty  durst  not  attempt  to  contrary  his  morri^e. 
And  in  this  sort,  was  the  sum  of  the  perils  declared,  being  notwithstanding 
more  largely  and  plainly  set  out,  and  made  so  apparent  by  many  sure  argu- 
ments, as  no  one  of  the   council  could  deny  them  to  be  but  many  and  very 

SecQiid  ^Keslion, 

The  question  of  this  consultation  was  what  were  meet  to  bo  done  to  avoid 
these  perils,  or  else  to  divert  the  force  thereof  from  hurting  the  realm  ;  wherein 
thara  were  a  great  number  of  particular  devises  propounded,  and  yet  the  more 
part  of  them  was  reduced  by  some  into  three  heads. 

1.  The  first  thought  iiecesBary  by  all  persons,  as  the  only  thing  of  the  most 
moment  and  eSicacy,  to  remedy  all  these  perils,  and  many  others,  and  such  as 
without  it  no  other  remedy  could  be  found  sufficient,  and  that  was  to  obtain 
that  the  Queen's  Majesty  would  marry,  and  make  tlieiein  no  long  delay. 

2.  The  second  was,  to  advance,  establish,  and  fortify  indeed  the  profession  ol 
religion,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  and  to  diminish,  weaken,  and  feeble 
the  contrary. 

3.  Tho  third  was,  to  proceed  in  sundry  things,  either  to  disapppoint  and 
breaic  this  intended  marriage,  or,  at  the  least,  thereby  to  procure  the  same  not 
to  be  so  hurtful  to  this  realm  as  otherwise  it  will  be. 

The  first  of  these  three  hath  no  particular  rights  in  it,  but  an  earnest  and 
unfeigned  desire  and  suite,  with  all  hnmbleness,  by  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
-  and  advice  and  council  to  tlie  Queen's  Majesty,  ^at  she  would  defer  no  more 
time  from  marriage,  whereby  the  good  subjects  of  the  realm  might  stay  their 
hearts,  to  depend  upon  Her  Majesty,  and  the  issue  of  her  body,  without  which 
no  surety  can  be  devised  to  ascertain  any  person  of  continuance  of  their  fami- 
lies or  posterities,  to  enjoy  that  which  otherwise  should  come  to  them. 

Second,  concerning  the  matters  of  religion,  wherein  both  truth  and  policy 
were  joined  together,  bad  these  particulars. 

First,  whereas  of  late  the  adversaries  of  religion,  in  tlie  realm,  have  taken 
occasion  to  comfort  and  increase  their  faction,  both  In  England,  Scotland,  and 
abroad,  with  a  rumonr  and  expectation  that  tho  reli^on  shall  be  shortly  changed 
in  this  realm,  by  means  that  the'bishops,  by  the  Queen's  Majesty's  command 
ment,  have  of  late  dealt  stieightly  with  some  persona  of  gooureli^on,  because 
they  had  forborn  to  wear  certain  apparel,  and  such  like  things  ;  being  more  of 
form  and  accidents,  than  of  any  substance,  for  that  it  is  well  known  that  Her 
Majesty  had  no  meaning  to  comfort  the  adversaries,  but  only  to  maintain  an 
uniformity  as  well  in  things  external  as  in  the  substance,  nor  yet  hath  any 
intention  to  moke  any  change  of  the  religion,  as  it  is  establtshea  by  laws,  ft 
was  thought  by  all  men  very  necessary  for  the  suppressing  of  the  pride  an  1 
arrogancy  of  the  adversaries,  indirectly  hereby  to  notify,  by  her  special  letters  to 
the  two  archbishops,  that  her  former  commandment  was  only  to  retain  an  uni- 
formity, and  not  lo  give  any  occaaon  to  anv  person  to  misjudge  of  Her  Majesty, 
in  the  (jiange  of  any  part  uf  religion,  but  that  she  did  determine  firmly  to  main- 
tam  the  form  of  her  religion,  as  it  was  established,  and  to  punish  such  as  did 
therein  violate  her  laws.  And  in  these  points,  some  also  wished  that  it  might 
please  her  archbishops,  that  If  they  should  see  that  the  adversaries  continued  in 
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tnliiiig  occasion  to  fortify  tlieir  faction,  tJiat  in  that  cnso  they  should  use  a 
modciation  therein,  until  tlie  next  parliament,  at  which  tjmi!,  some  good,  uni- 
form, and  ilacsnt  order  might  be  devised,  and  establishsd,  for  such  coremouieB, 
■0  as  both  uniformity  and  gravity  might  be  retained  amongst  the  clergy. 

The  eecand  means  was,  that  the  quondam  bishops,  and  otbeia,  whicli  had 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  Queen's  Majesty's  power  over  them,  according  to 
the  law,  and  were  of  late  dispersed  in  the  plague  time  to  sundry  places  abroad, 
where  it  is  known  they  cease  not  to  advance  tJeir  faction,  might  be  returned  to 
the  Tower,  or  some  other  prison,  where  they  might  not  have  such  liberty  to 
seduce  and  inveigle  the  Qaeen's  Majesty's  subjects,  as  they  daily  do. 

The  third  means  was,  that  where  the  bishops  do  complain  tliat  they  dare  not 
e.tecute  the  eoclasiisdoiil  laws,  to  the  furtherance  of  religion,  for  fear  of  the  pre- 
munire  wherewith  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  the  realm,  being  not  best  alTectcd 
in  religion,  do  threaten  thein,  and  in  many  cases  lett  not  to  pinch  and  deface 
them,  thai  upon  such  cases  opened,  some  convenient  authority  might  be  given 
them,  from  the  Queen's  Majesty,  to  continue  during  her  pleasure. 

The  fourth  was,  that  there  were  daily  lewd,  injudicious,  and  unlawful  boots 
in  English  brought  from  beyond  seas,  and  are  boldly  received,  read,  and  kejit, 
and  especially  in  the  North,  seducing  of  great  numbers  of  good  subjects,  the 
like  boldness  whereof  was  never  suffered  in  any  other  Princess's  time,  that  some 
streight  order  might  be  given  to  avoid  the  same,  and  that  it  might  be  considered 
by  the  judges  what  manner  of  crime  the  same  is,  to  maintain  such  books,  made 
directly  against  Her  Majesty's  authority,  and  maintaining  a  foi'eign  power,  con- 
trary to  tlie  laws  of  the  realm. 

Tlie  fifth  was,  that  where  a  great  number  of  monks,  fryars,  and  such  lewd 
persons,  are  fled  out  of  Scotland,  and  do  serve  in  England,  especially  in  the 
North,  as  curates  of  churches,  and  all  such  of  them  as  are  not  found  lionest  and 
conformable,  may  be  banished  out  of  the  realm,  for  that  it  appeareth  they  do 
HOW -sedif  ion  in  the  realm,  in  many  places,  and  now  will  increase  their  doings. 

The  sixth,  where  sundry  having  ecclesiastical  livings,  are  on  the  otiier  side 
the  sea,  and  from  thence  maintain  sedition  in  the  realm;  that  livings  may  be 
better  bestowed  to  the  commodity  of  the  realm,  upon  good  subjects. 

The  seventh  is,  that  the  judges  of  the  realm,  having  no  small  autliorjty  in 
this  realm,  in  governance  of  al!  property  of  the  realm,  might  be  sworn  to  (he 
Queen's  Majesty,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  so  thereby  they  should 
I. ---ce' sake  maintain  the  Queen's  Majesty's  authority. 


The  particulars  of  the  third  intention  to  break  and  avoid  this  marriage,  or 
divert  the  perils. 

First,  to  break  this  marriage,  considering  nothing  can  likely  do  It  but  force,  or 
ffear  of  force,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  these  means  following  might  oecasioa 
the  breach  of  the  marriage. 

1.  That  the  Earl  of  Bedford  repair  to  his  charge. 

2.  That  the  works  of  Berwick  be  more  advanced. 

3.  That  the  garrison  be  there  increased. 

4.  That  all  the  wardens  put  their  frontiers  in  order  with  speed,  to  be  ready 
at  an  hour's  warning. 

5.  That  some  noble  person,  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  or  the  Earl  of  Salop,  or 
such  other,  be  sent  into  Yorkshire,  to  be  Lieutenant-general  in  the  North. 

6.  That  preparations  be  made  of  a  power  to  be  in  readiness  to  serve,  eittjer 
at  Berwick,  or  to  invade  Scotland. 

7.  That  presently  Lady  Lennoi  be  committed  to  some  place  where  she  may 
lie  kept  from  giving  or  receiving  of  intelligence. 

3.  That  the  Earl  of  Lennoi  and  his  son  may  ba  sent  for,  and  required  to  be 
sent  homo  by  the  Queen  of  Scotls,  according  to  the  treaty  ;  and  if  Ihoy  shall 
not  !ome,  then  to  denounce  to  the  Queen  of  SoottB  the  breach  of  the  treaty, 
and  thereupon  to  enter  with  hostility  ;  by  which  proceeding,  hope  is  conceived 
(ao  the  same  be  done  in  deeds  and  not  in  shews)  that  the  marriage  will  be  avoided 
or  at  the  least  that  it  may  be  qualified  from  many  perils  ;  and  whatsoever  is  to 
be  done  herein  is  to  be  executed  with  speed,  whilst  she  has  a  party  in  Scotland 
that  favoureth  not  the  marriage,  and  before  any  league  made  by  the  Queen  ol 
Scotts  with  France  or  Spain. 
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9.  Soma  other  allows  wall  of  all  these  ptoeeodings,  saving  of  pr  jceeding  to 
hostilitj,  but  all  do  agree  in  the  rest,  and  also  to  these  particularities  following. 

10.  That  the  Earl's  lands  upon  his  refusal,  or  his  son's  refusing,  should  bo 
seized,  and  bestowed  in  gift  or  eostodj,  as  shall  please  Her  Majesty,  upon  good 
HObjeeta. 

11.  That  all  manifest  favourers  of  the  Earl,  m  the  I^orth,  or  elsewhere,  be 
inquired  for,  and  that  they  be,  by  sundry  means,  well  looked  to. 

12.  That  inquiry  bo  made  in  the  Nortli,  who  have  the  stewardship  of  the 
Queen's  Majesty 'a  lands  there,  and  that  no  person,  deserving  mietrust,  be  suffered 
to  have  governance  or  rule  of  any  of  her  subjects  or  lauds  in  the  North,  but 
only  to  retain  their  fees,  and  more  trusty  persons  have  rule  of  the  same  pei^le's 

13.  That  all  ireiiuent  passages  into  this  realm,  to  and  from  Scotland,  ba 
restrained  to  oil  Scottish  men,  saving  such  as  have  safe  conduct,  or  be  especially 
recommended  from  Mr.  Randolph,  as  favourers  of  the  realm. 

14.  That  some  intelligence  be  used  with  such  in  Scotland  as  favour  not  the 

15.  That  the  Queen's  Majesty's  household,  chamber,  and  pensioners,  be 
better  seen  unto,  to  avoid  broad  and  uncomely  speech  used  by  sundry  against 
the  state  of  the  realm, 

16.  That  the  yoangar  son  of  fhs  Earl  of  Lennox,  Mr.  Charles,  be  removed 
to  some  place  where  be  may  be  forthcoming. 

17.  That  considering  the  faction  and  title  of  the  Queen  of  Scotts  hath  now  of 
long  lime  received  groat  favour,  and  continued,  by  the  Queen's  Majesty's  favour 
herein  to  the  Queen  of  Sootts  and  her  minietere,  and  the  Lady  Catharine,  whom 
the  said  Queen  of  Scotts  accompt^d  as  a  competitor  unto  her  in  pretence  of 
title,  it  may  plea'^e  the  Queen's  Majesty,  by  some  exterior  act,  to  show  some 
remission  of  her  displeasure  to  the  Lady,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Hartford,  that 
the  Queen  of  Scotts  thereby  may  Jind  some  change,  and  her  &iends  put  in 
doubt  of  further  proceedmg  therein. 

18.  That  whosoever  shall  be  Lieutenant  in  the  North,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  may 
accompany  him, 

19.  That  with  speed  the  realm  of  Iceland  may  be  committed  to  a  new 
governor, 

20.  Finally,  that  these  advices  being  considered  by  Her  Majesty,  it  may 
please  her  to  choose  which  of  them  she  liketh,  and  to  put  them  in  execution  in 
deeds,  and  not  to  pass  them  over  in  consultations  and  speeches. 

For  it  is  to  bo  assured  that  her  adversaries  will  use  all  means  to  put  their 
intention  in  execution.  Some  by  practice,  some  by  force,  when  time  shall  serve, 
and  no  lime  can  serve  so  well  the  Queen's  majesty  to  interrupt  the  perils  as 
now  at  tlio  grst,  before  the  Queen  of  Scotts  purposes  be  fully  settled. 

No,  XI.  (p.  136.) 

Randolph  to  flu  Earl  of  Leictster,from  Edinburgh,  !!ie  3Ul  of  July,  1565. 

[Cotl.  Lib,    CaJ.  B.  li.  fol.  316,    ADorigiml.J 

May  it  please  your  Lordship,  I  have  received  Your  Lordship's  letter  by  mjr 
servant,  sufficient  tostiniony  of  your  Lordship's  favour  towards  me,  whereof  1 
think  myself  always  so  assured,  that,  what  other  mishap  soever  befall  me,  \ 
have  enough  to  comfort  myself  with  ;  though  I  have  not  at  this  time  received 
neitlior  according  to  the  need  I  stand,  nor  the  necBseity  of  the  service  that  I 
am  employed  in,  I  will  rather  pass  it,  aa  I  may  with  patience,  than  troutla  Tour 
Lordship  to  be  fiirther  suiter  for  me,  when  there  is  so  little  hope  that  any  good 
will  be  done  for  me.  I  doubt  not  but  Your  Lordship  hath  heard  by  suchinfor- 
mation  as  I  have  given  from  hence,  what  the  present  state  of  this  country  is, 
how  this  Queen  is  now  become  a  married  wife,  and  her  husband,  the  self-same 
day  of  his  marriage,  made  a  King.  In  their  desires,  hitherto,  they  have  found 
BO  much  to  their  contentment  that  if  the  rest  aucoeed  and  prosper  accordingly 
they  may  think  themselves  much  happier  than  there  is  appearance  that  they 
shall  be,    so  many  diaoontentcd  minds,  so  much  misliking  of  the  subjects  to 
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have  these  lUEitteFs  thus  ordered,  and  In  lliis  aartta  be  broTiglit  in  pass,  I  nevei 
heard  of  any  marriage ;  bo  little  hope,  so  little  comfort  as  men  do  talk  was 
never  seen,  at  an;  time,  when  men  eboald  most  have  sliowed  theniaelveG  to 
rejoice,  if  that  consideration  of  her  own  hojiour  and  well  of  her  country  had 
boon  had  as  appertained  in  bo  weighty  a  case.  This  is  now  their  fear,  the  over- 
throw of  religion,  tho  breach  of  amitie  with  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  the  de- 
struction of  as  many  of  tho  nobility  aa  she  hath  niisliking  of,  or  that  he  liketli 
to  pitch  a  quarrel  unto.  To  see  all  these  inconvenioncys  approaching,  there 
are  a  good  number  that  may  sooner  lament  with  theraaclveB  and  complain  to 
their  noighboure  than  bo  able  to  find  remedie  to  help  them  ;  some  attempt  with 
all  the  force  they  have,  but  are  too  weak  to  do  any  good  ;  what  is  required 
otherwaya,  or  what  means  there  is  made,  Your  Lordship  knoweth  ;  what  will  be 
answered,  or  what  will  be  done  therein,  we  are  in  great  doubt ;  and  though  your 
intent  be  never  so  good  unto  us,  yet  do  we  so  much  fear  your  delay  that  our 
ruin  shall  prevent  youi  support.  When  council  is  once  taken,  nothing  so  needful 
as  speedy  execution.  Upon  the  Queen's  Majesty  we  wholly  depend ;  in  Her 
Majesty's  hands  it  standeth  to  save  our  lives,  or  to  suffer  us  to  perish  ;  greater 
honour  Her  Majesty  cannot  have,  than  in  that  which  licth  in  Her  Majesty's 
power  to  do  for  ue,  the  sums  are  not  great,  the  numbers  of  men  are  not  many 
that  wo  desire  i  many  will  daylj  be  found,  tho'  this  will  be  some  ohaigei  men 
,grow  dayly,  though  at  this  time,  I  think  Her  Majesty  shall  lose  but  lew  ;  her 
frieuda  hero  being  once  taken  away,  where  will  Her  Majesty  find  the  like  ?  I 
speak  least  of  that  which  I  think  ia  most  earnestly  intended  by  this  Queen  and 
her  husband,  when  by  him  it  was  lately  said  that  he  cared  more  for  the  Papists 
in  England  than  he  did  for  the  Protestants  in  Scotland:  if  therefore  his  hopes 
bo  so  great  in  the  Papists  of  England,  what  may  Tour  Lorships  believe  that  he 
thinlteth  of  the  Protestants  there  ?  for  his  birth,  for  his  nurritour,  for  the  honour 
:lie  hath  to  be  of  kine  to  the  Queen  my  mistress,  if  in  preferring  those  that  are 
the  Queen's  M^esty's  worst  subjects  to  those  that  are  herhesl.he  declareth  what 
mind  he  beareth  to  the  Queen's  Majesty's  self;  any  man  may  say  it  ia  slenderly 
lewarded,  and  his  duty  evil  forgotten  ;  he  would  now  seem  to  be  indifferent  to 
both  the  religions,  she  to  use  her  mass,  and  he  to  come  sometimes  to  the  preach 
mg:  they  were  married  with  all  the  solemnities  of  the  Popish  lime, saving  that  he 
iefUTl  not  the  mass  :  his  speech  and  talk  argueth  his  mind,  and  yet  would  he 
fain  seem  to  the  world  that  he  were  of  some  religion  ;  his  words  to  all  men, 
■against  whom  he  conceived  any  displeasure  how  unjust  soever  it  be,  so  proud 
and  spiteful  that  rather  he  seemeih  a  monarch  of  the  world  than  ho  that,  not 
long  since,  we  have  seen  and  known  the  Lord  Darnley :  he  looteth  now  for 
reverence  of  many  that  have  little  will  to  give  it  him  ;  and  some  there  are  that 
do  give  it  that  think  him  little  worth  of  it.  All  honour  that  may  be  attributed 
nnto  any  man  by  a  wife,  he  hath  it  wholly  and  fully;  all  praises  that  may  be 
spoken  of  him  he  lacketh  not  from  heraelf :  all  dignities  that  she  can  endue 
him  with,  whicli  are  already  given  and  granted :  no  man  pleaseth  her  that 
■contenteth  not  him  ;  and  what  may  I  say  more,  she  hath  given  over  to  him  her 
whole  will,  to  be  ruled  and  guided  aa  hunself  best  likoth ;  ehe  can  as  much  pre* 
vail  with  him  in  any  thing  that  is  against  his  will  as  Your  Lordship  may  with 
me  to  persuade  that  I  should  hang  myself ;  thislaat  dignity  out  of  hand  to  have 
been  proclaimed  King,  alie  would  have  it  deferred  untillit  were  agreed  by  parlia 
ment,  or  he  had  been  himself  21  years  of  age,  that  things  done  in  his  name 
might  have  the  better  authority.  He  would,  in  no  case,  nave  it  deferred  one 
day,  and  either  then  or  never ;  whereupon  this  doubt  has  arisen  amongst  our 
men  of  law,  whether  she  beine  ciad  with  a  husband,  and  her  husband  not 
,wenty-one  years,  any  thing  wimout  parliament  can  be  of  strength  that  is  done 
^tween  them  ;  upon  Saturday  at  afternoon  these  matters  were  long  debating. 
And  before  they  were  well  resolved  upon,  at  nine  hours  at  night,by  three  heralds, 
a,t  sound  of  tho  trumpet  he  waa  proclaimed  King.  This  was  tlie  night  before  the 
marriage ;  this  day,  Monday  at  twelve  of  the  dock,  the  lords,  all  that  were  in 
the  toun,  were  present  at  the  proclaiming  of  him  again,  where  no  man  said  so 
much  aa  Amen,  saving  bia  father,  that  cried  out  ^oud  God  save  his  Queen  1 
The  manner  of  the  marriage  was  in  this  sort!  upon  Sunday  in  the  morning 
between  five  and  cix,  she  was  conveyed  by  divers  of  her  nobles  to  the  chapell ; 
she  had  upon  her  back  the  great  mourning  gown  of  black,  with  the  great  wi^o 
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roourDmg]iooil,notmilike  unto  liiat  whicli  she  wore  thedoulfull  day  of  lliebnrial 
of  lier  husbiinii ;  she  was  led  into  the  chapell  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Athol, 
ajid  there  was  she  lefl  unlill  her  husband  oame,  who  also  was  conveyed  by  the 
SB.me  lords ;  the  rainiBter  priests,  two,  do  lliete  receive  them,  the  bands  are 
asked  the  third  time,  and  an  instrument  taken  by  a  notour  that  no  man  eoid 
against  them,  or  alledged  any  cause  why  the  marriage  might  not  pruccod.  The 
words  wero  spoken,  the  rings  which  were  three,  the  middle  a,  rich  diamond, 
were  put  upon  her  finger;  they  kneel  together,  and  many  prayers  said  over 
them,  she  tarrieth  out  the  mass,  and  he  taketh  a  kies,  and  leaveth  her  there, 
and  went  to  her  chamber,  whither  within  a  space  she  followeth;  and  being 
required,  SiCcording  to  the  solemnity,  to  cast  off  her  cores  and  loave  aidde  those 
sorrowful  garments,  and  give  herself  to  a  more  pleasant  life,  after  some  pretty 
tefua^l,  more  I  believe  from  manner  saka  than  grief  of  heart,  she  suffered  them 
that  stood  by,  every  man  that  could  approach,  to  take  out  a  pin,  and  so  being 
committed  to  her  ladies,  changed  her  garments  but  went  not  to  bed,  to  signify  to 
the  world  that  it  viaa  not  lust  that  moved  Ihem  to  marry,  but  only  the  necessity 
of  her  country,  not,  if  God  will,  long  la  leave  it  destitute  of  an  heir.  Suspicious 
men,  of  such  as  are  given  of  all  things  to  make  the  worst,  would  that  it  should 
be  believed  that  they  knew  each  other  before  that  they  came  there ;  I  would 

trary  that  if  it  were  possible  to  see  such  an  act  done  I  would  not  behove  it. 
After  the  marriage  foUoweth  commonly  great  cheer  and  dancing  ;  to  their 
dinner  they  were  conveyed  by  the  whole  nobility ;  the  trumpets  sound  ;  a  largess 
tried ;  money  tlu'own  about  the  house  in  great  abundance,  to  such  as  were 
happy  to  get  any  part;  they  dine  both  at  one  table,  she  upon  tlie  upper  hand ; 
there  serve  her  these  Earls,  Athole  sewer,  Morton  carver,  Craufoord  cup-bearer; 
these  serve  him  in  lilce  offices.  Earls  Eglington,  Cassels,  and  Gloncairn  ;  after 
dinner  thoy  danced  awhile,  and  then  retired  themselves  till  the  hour  of  supper; 
and  as  they  dined  so  do  they  sup,  some  dancing  there  was,  and  so  they  go  to 
bed ;  of  all  this  I  have  written  to  Your  Lordship  I  am  not  eculatta  leslU  to  this, 
but  of  the  verify  Your  Lordship  shall  not  need  to  doubt,  howsoever  I  came  by 
It;  1  was  sent  for  to  have  been  at  the  supper, hut  like  a  currish  orunconrtly  carle 
X  refiiscd  to  be  there;  and  yet  that  which  Your  Lordship  may  think  might 
move  me  much,  to  have  had  the  sight  of  my  mistress,  of  whom  these  eighteen 
days  by  just  account  I  got  not  a  sight.  I  am,  my  Lord,  taken  by  all  that  sort 
ES  a  very  evD  person,  which  in  my  heart  I  do  well  alJow,  and  like  of  myself  the 
better,  for  yet  can  I  not  find  cither  honest  or  good  that  likelh  their  doings.  I 
leave  at  this  tinie  further  to  trouble  Your  Lordship,  craving  pardon  for  my 
long  silence.  I  have  more  ado  than  I  am  able  to  discharge,  f  walk  now  more 
abroad  by  night  than  by  day,  and  the  day  too  little  to  discharge  myself  of  that 
which  I  conceive  or  receive  in  the  night.  As  Your  Lordship,  I  am  sure,  is  par- 
taker of  such  letters  as  I  write  to  Mr.  Secretary,  so  that  I  trust  that  ho  shaJi 
ae  to  this,  to  save  me  of  a  little  labour  to  write  the  same  again,  most  humbly  I 
ake  my  leave  at  Edinburgh,  the  last  day  of  July,  1SG6. 

No.  XII.   (p.  138.) 


[MofSepI.]S65.    Papei  Office,  f.onHHe  original,] 

After  my  hearty  commendations,  this  day  at  noon  Captain  Etickwell  oame 
hither,  mho  brought  with  Mm  the  Queen's  ftlajesty's  letters,  containing  herfuU 
resolution  and  pleasure  for  all  things  he  had  in  charge  to  give  information  of, 
saving  that  for  the  aid  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  there  is  nothing  deter- 
mined, or  at  the  least  eipressed  in  the  same  letters,  and  for  that  purpose 
received  I  this  morning  a  letter,  subscribed  by  the  Dulte,  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
Glencame,  and  othors,  craving  to  be  holpen  with  300  harquebusyers  out  of  this 
garrison  for  their  better  defence.  And  albeit,  I  know  right  well  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  and  the  Queen's  Majesty  our  sovereign's  good  will,  and  caio 
towards  them  ;  and  do  also  understand  that  it  were  very  requisite  to  have  them 
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holpen,  for  that  now  their  ca,u3e  ia  to  be  in  this  manner  decided,  and  tliat  it 
n  w    t     d  th  upon  their  uttar  oTurthrow  and  undoing,  since  the  Queen's  party 
h       ast  5000,  and  thej  not  much  ahoye  1000  i  besides  that  the  Queenhath 
h    q  era,  and  thuj  have  none,  and  do  ;et  want  the  power  that  the  Earl 

A  gu  should  bring  to  them,  who  is  not  yet  joined  with  theirs ;  I  have 
th  p  thought  good  to  pray  you  to  be  a  means  to  learn  Her  Majesty's 
p  this  behalf,  what  and  how  I  shall  answer  them,  or  otherwise  deal  in 

m  ,  now  at  this  their  extreme  necessity.  For,  on  the  one  side,  lyeth 
h  p  heir  utter  ruin  and  overthrow,  and  the  miserable  subversion  of  reli- 
gi      tl  and,  on  the  othsr  side,  to  adventure  so  great  and  weighty  a  matter 

as  this  is  (albeit  it  be  hut  of  a  few  soldiers  for  a  small  time),  without  good 
warraunlo,  and  thereby  to  bring,  peradventure,  upon  our  heads  some  wilful 
warrs,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  leave  the  place  unfurnished  (liavingin  the  whole 
but  800),  without  any  grant  of  new  supply  for  the  same  ;  and,  by  that  means 
also,  to  leave  the  marches  here  the  more  aubjoot  to  invasion,  while  in  the  mean 
season  new  helps  are  preparing  ;  to  this  know  not  1  what  to  say  or  how  to  do. 
And  so  much  more  I  marvol  thereof,  as  that  having  so  many  times  written 
touching  this  matter,  no  resolute  determination  cometh.  And  so  between  the 
writing  and  looking  for  answer,  the  occasion  cannot  pass  but  must  needs  pro- 
hath  great  cause  to  fear  it.  Such  a  push  it  is  now  come  unto,  as  this  little  supply 
would  do  much  good  to  advance  God's  honour,  to  continue  Her  Majesty's  gi'eat 
and  careiiil  memory  of  them,  and  to  prcsccve  a  great  many  noblemen  and  gen 
tleraon.  If  it  be  not  now  holpen  it  is  gone  forever.  Your  good  will  and  affec- 
tion that  way  I  do  nothing  mistrust,  and  herein  shall  take  such  good  advice  as 
bj  any  means  I  can.  I  received  from  these  lords  two  papers  enclosed,  the  effect 
whereof  shall  appear  unto  you.  For  those  matters  that  Captain  Brickwell 
bronght,  I  shall  answer  you  by  my  next,  and  herewith  send  you  two  letters 
from  Mr.  Randolph,  both  received  this  day,  Ey  him  you  shall  hear  thai  the 
Protestants  are  retired  from  £)denhorough,  further  offl  So  I  hope  your  resolu- 
tion for  their  aid  shall  come  in  time,  if  it  como  with  speed,  for  that  they  will 
not  now  so  presently  need  tliem  ;  and  so  with  my  hearty  thanks  commit  jou  to 
God.     From  Berwick,  this  2d  of  Sept.  1565. 

No.  SlII.  (p.  138.) 

The  <ia<:en  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford. 

[I2lh  aepl.  1555.    Paper  Officc-l 

Upon  the  advertizements  lately  received  from  you,  with  such  other  things  as 
came  also  from  tho  Lord  Scrope  and  Thomas  Randolph,  and  upon  the  whole 
Matter  well  considered,  we  have  thus  determined.  We  will,  with  all  the  speed 
that  we  can,  send  to  you  3000(.  to  be  thus  used.  If  you  shall  certainly  under- 
stand that  the  Earl  of  Murray  hath  such  want  of  money,  as  the  imprcsting  to 
him  of  lOOO;,  might  stand  him  in  slead  for  the  help  to  defend  himself,  you  shall 

Ereaently  let  him  socreUy  to  understand  that  you  will,  aa  of  yourself,  let  him 
ave  BO  much,  and  so  we  will  that  you  let  him  have,  in  the  most  secret  sort  that 
'  yon  can,  when  the  said  sum  shall  come  to  you,  or  if  you  can,  by  any  good 
means,  advance  him  some  part  thereof  beforehand. 

The  other  aOOO(.  you  shall  cause  to  he  kept  whole,  unspent,  if  it  be  not  that 
you  shall  see  necessary  cause  to  imprest  some  part  thereof  to  the  now  numbers 
of  the  600  footmen  and  100  horsemen  ;  or  to  the  casting  out  of  wages  of  anch 
workmen  as  by  sickness  or  otherwise  ought  to  be  discharged.  And  where  we 
perceive,  by  your  sundry  letters,  the  earnest  request  of  the  said  Earl  of  Muiray 
and  his  associates,  that  they  might  have,  at  tho  least,  300  of  our  soldiers  to  md 
them.     And  that  you  also  write,  that  though  we  would  nut  command  you  to 

five  tliera  aid,  yet  if  we  would  but  wink  at  your  doing  herein,  and  seem  to 
lame  you  for  attempting  such  things,  as  you  with  tho  help  of  others  should 
bring  about,  you  doubt  not  but  things  would  do  well ;  you  shall  understand  for 
B  truth  that  wo  have  no  intention,  for  many  respects,  to  maintain  any  other 
Prince's  subjects  to  take  arms  against  their  sovereign ;  neither  would  we  will- 
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mgly  do  any  thing  to  givo  occasion  to  mako  wars  betwixt  as  and  that  Prince, 
which  ha.a  cauaed  us  to  forbeair  Mtheno  to  give  you  any  power  to  let  them  be 
aidod  with  any  men.  But  now,  considering  we  take  it,  that  they  are  pursued, 
notwithstanding  their  humble  submiesion  and  otfer  to  be  ordered  and  tried  bj 
law  and  justice,  which  being  refused  to  them,  they  are  retired  to  Dumfrese,  a 
place  near  our  west  marches,  as  it  seemetb  there  to  defend  themselves,  and 
adding  thereunto  the  good  intention,  that  presently  the  French  King  pre- 
tendeth,  by  sending  one  of  his  to  join  with  some  one  of  ours,  and  jointly  ta 
treat  with  that  Queen,  and  to  induce  her  to  forbear  tliis  manner  of  violent  and 
rigorous  proceeding  against  her  subjects,  for  which  purpose  the  French  ambas- 
sador here  with  ua  has  lalflly  witten  to  that  Qaeen,  whereof  answer  is  daily 
looked  for ;  to  tlie  intent,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ssjd  lords  sliould  not  be 
oppressed  and  ruined  for  lack  of  some  help  to  defend  them.  We  are  content  and 
do  authorize,  if  you  ehall  seo  it  necessary  for  their  dolenco,  to  let  them  (as  of 
your  own  adventure,  and  without  notifying  that  you  have  any  direction  therein 
from  us)  to  hdve  the  number  of  300  soldiers,  to  be  taken,  either  in  whole  bands 
or  to  be  drawn  out  of  all  your  bands,  as  you  shall  see  cause ;  and  to  cover  the 
matter  the  better,  you  ehall  send  these  numbers  to  Carlisle,  as  to  be  laid  there 
in  garrison,  to  defend  that  march,  now  in  this  time  that  such  powers  are  en  the 
other  part  drawing  to  those  frontiers,  and  so  from  thence  as  you  shall  see  cause 
to  direct  of,  the  same  numbers,  or  any  of  thorn,  may  most  covertly  rep^r  to  the 
said  lords,  when  you  shall  expressly  advertise,  that  you  send  them  that  aid  only 
for  their  defence,  and  not  therewith  to  make  war  against  the  Queen,  or  to  do 
any  thing  that  may  offend  her  person  ;  wherein  you  shall  so  procisoly  deal  with 
them,  that  they  may  perceive  your  care  to  be  such,  as  if  It  should  otherwise 
appear,  your  danger  should  be  so  great  as  all  the  friends  you  have  could  not  be 
able  to  save  you,  towards  us.  And  so  wo  assure  you  our  conscience  moveth  us 
to  charge  you  so  to  proceed  with  them ;  for  otherwise  than  to  preserve  them 
from  ruin,  we  do  not  yield  to  give  them  aid  of  money  or  men ;  and  yet  we 
would  not  that  either  of  these  were  known  to  be  our  act,  but  rather  to  l>e 
'overed  with  your  own  desire  and  attempt. 

No.  XIV.  Cp-  I41-) 

Randolph  to  Cecil,  from  EdittMa-gk,  llh  Feb.  1565-6, 

lAnoiiginalO 

Mv  harable  duty  considered  ;  what  to  write  of  the  present  statfi  of  tlie  coun- 
try 1  am  so  uncertain,  by  reason  of  the  daily  alterations  of  men's  minds,  that  it 
maketh  mc  much  slower  than  otherwise  I  would.  Within  these  few  days  there 
was  some  good  hope  that  this  Queen  would  have  shewed  some  favour  towards 
the  lords,  and  that  Robert  Melvin  should  havo  returned  unto  them  with  com- 
fort upon  some  conditions.  Since  that  time  there  are  come  out  of  France, 
Clernau  by  land,  and  Thorneton  by  sea  ;  the  one  from  the  Cardinal,  the  other 
from  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow.  Since  whose  arrival,  neither  can  there  be  good 
word  gotten,  nor  appearance  of  any  good  intended  them,  except  that  tliey  bo 
able  to  perswade  the  Queen's  Majesty,  our  sovereign,  to  make  her  heir  apparent 
to  the  craun  of  England.  I  write  of  this  nothing  less  than  I  know  that  she 
hath  spoken.  And  by  all  means  that  she  thinketh  the  best  doth  travaile  to  bring 
it  to  pass.  There  is  a  band  lately  devised,  in  which  the  late  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  divers  Princes  of  Italy,  and  the 
Queen-mother,  suspected  to  be  of  the  same  confederacy,  to  maintain  Papistry 
throughout  Cbrisliandom  ;  this  band  was  sent  out  of  Franco  by  Thorneton,  and 
is  subscribed  by  this  Queen,  the  copy  thereof  remaining  with  her,  and  the  prin 
cipal  to  be  returned  very  shortlie,  as  1  hear,  by  Mr.  Stephen  Willson,a  fit  njinistcr 
for  such  a.  devilish  devise;  if  the  copple  hereof  may  be  gotten,  that  shall  be 
sent  as  t  conveniently  may.  Monsieur  Rambollet  came  to  this  toun  upon  Moil' 
day,  he  spoke  that  night  to  the  Queen  and  her  husband,  but  not  long ;  the  neil 
day  be  hold  long  cooierences  with  them  both,  hut  nothing  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  any  whereof  they  introaled.  I  cannot  speak  with  any  that  halh  any 
hope  that  there  will  be  any  good  done  for  the  lords  by  him,  though  it  is  said  lliat 
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he  hath  very  good  will  to  do  bo  to  the  uftermost  of  his  power.  He  is  lodged 
near  to  the  court,  and  liveth  upon  the  Quean'a  charges.  Upon  Sunday  the 
order  is  given,  whereat  memie  made  to  many  to  be  preaeut  tha.t  day  at  the  moss. 
Upon  Candlemas-day  there  carded  their  candles,  with  the  Queen,  her  husband, 
the  Earle  of  Lenno^c,  and  Earle  Athol ;  divers  other  lords  have  been  catlad 
together  and  required  to  be  at  the  mafs  that  day,  some  have  promised,  as  Cns- 
aele,  Montgomerie,  Setou,  Cathikeaa.  Others  have  refused,  as  naming,  Leving- 
ston,  Lindsay,  Huntly,  and  Bothel ;  and  of  them  all  Bothcl  is  the  stouteat,  but 
worst  thought  of;  it  was  moved  in  council  that  mass  shotdd  have  been  in  Saint 
Giles'  church,  which  I  believe  was  rather  to  tempt  men's  minds  than  intended 
indeed  :  She  was  of  late  minded  again  to  send  Robert  Melvin  to  negooi ate  with 
such  as  she  Crusteth  in  amongst  the  Queen's  Majesty's  subjects,  of  whose  good 
willis  this  way  I  trust  that  the  bruit  Is  greater  than  the  truth,  but  in  these  mat- 
.  ters  Her  Majesty  is  too  wise  not  in  time  to  be  ware,  and  provide  for  the  worst  i 
some  in  that  country  are  thought  to  be  privie  unto  the  bands  and  confederauie  of 
irhich  I  have  written,  whereof  I  am  sure  there  is  some  things,  tho'  perchance  of 
all  I  have  not  heard  the  truth ;  in  this  court  divers  quarles,  contentions,  and 
debates,  nothing  so  much  sought  as  to  maintain  mischief  and  disorder.  David 
yet  retaineth  still  Ms  place,  not  without  heart-grief  to  many  that  see  their 
sovereign  guided  chiefly  by  such  a  fellow:  the  Queen  hath  utterly  refused  to  do 
any  good  to  My  Lord  of  Argyll,  and  it  is  said  that  shall  be  the  first  voyage  that 
she  will  make  after  she  is  delivered  of  being  with  child  ;  the  bruit  is  conunoii 
that  she  is,  but  hardly  believed  of  many,  and  of  this  I  can  assure  you,  thatthera 
have  of  late  appeared  soma  tokens  to  the  contrary. 

No.  SV.  (p.  145.) 

Pari  of  a  Letter /rom  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Thomas  Randolph  to  Ihc  Lords 
of  the  Council  of  England  from  Berwick,  ^Itk  of  March,  1566.  An  Onginalin 
the  Colitm  Library,  Caligula,  b.  W.fol.  372. 

Herinq  of  BO  maynie  matters  as  we  do,  and  fyndinge  such  Tarlctie  in  the 
reports,  we  have  mjche  ado  to  decerue  tho  verltie  ;  which  malteth  us  the  slower 
and  loother  to  put  any  thing  in  wrjtinge  to  tho  entente  we  wold  not  that  Your 
Honours,  and  by  you  the  Queen's  Majostie,  our  sovoreigne,  should  not  be 
advetliaed  but  of  the  vetio  trothe  os  we  can  possible.  To  this  end  we  thought 
good  to  send  up  Captain  Carewe,  who  was  in  Edinbourge  at  the  tyme  of  the 
last  attemptate,  who  spoke  there  with  diverse,  and  after  that  with  tho  Queen's 
self  and  her  husband,  conforme  to  that  which  we  have  learned  by  others  and 
know  by  this  reporte,  we  send  the  same,  confirmGd  by  the  parties  self,  that  were 
there  present  and  assysters  unto  these  (hat  were  eiecutors  of  the  acle. 

This  wo  fynde  for  certain,  that  the  Queen's  husband  being  entered  into  a 
vehement  auapicion  of  David,  that  by  hym  some  thynge  was  committed,  which 
was  most  agaynsta  the  Queen's  honour,  and  not  to  be  borne  of  bis  perte,  fyrste 
communicated  his  raynde  to  George  Dugla£,  who,  fynding  his  sorrowes  ao  great, 
sought  aU  the  means  he  coulde  to  put  some  remedie  to  bis  gricfi';  and  commn' 
nicating  the  same  unto  My  Lord  Rutheu  by  the  King'a  commandment,  no  ether 
waye  co'jlde  be  found  then  that  David  ahould  be  taken  out  of  tho  ways. 
Wherein  he  was  so  earnest  and  daylye  pressed  the  same,  that  no  reste  could  be 
bad  untyll  it  was  put  in  eiecntjon.  To  this  that  was  found  good,  that  the 
Lord  Morton  and  Lord  Lindeaye  should  be  made  privie  to  til'  intents  that  theie 
might  have  their  friends  at  hande,  yf  neade  required ;  which  caused  them  to 
assemble  so  mayny,  as  theie  thought  saMcient  against  the  tyme,  that  this  deter- 
mination of  theirs  should  be  put  in  executioiie  ;  which  was  determined  the  ixth 
of  this  inatante,  3  dales  afore  the  parliament  should  begyne,  at  which  time  the 
sayde  lordes  were  assured  that  the  Erles  Argyle,  Morraye,  Rolhos  and  their 
complyoos  sholde  have  been  forfeited,  yf  the  King  could  not  be  porauaded 
through  thia  means  to  be  their  frionda  ;  who  for  Ibe  desjre  he  hide  that  this 
intent  should  take  effect,  tb'  one  waye  was  contente  to  yjelde,  without  all  dilH' 
caltie,  to  t'other,  with  this  condition,  that  theie  should  give  their  consents,  that 
he  might  have  the  crowne  matrimonial.    He  was  ao  impatient  to  see  thesa 
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things  he  saw,  and  were  dajlyn  lirnught  to  his  oares,  that  he  dajlj  prosaod  Iha 
said  Lord  Ruthen,  tliat  there  might  he  no  longer  delaje;  and  to  the  intent  that 
myght  be  manifeate  unto  the  world  that  he  approved  the  aete,  was  content  to  he 
at  the  doing  of  that  himself. 

UponSaturdayeatnight  neu-eunto  vinof  the  ebekthe  King  eonveyeth  hiin- 
Belf,the  Lord  Jlulheo,  George  Duglaaa.and  twootliera,throwe  his  owne  chamber 
bj  tha  privy  stayora  up  to  the  Queen's  chamber,  going  to  which  there  is  a  cabi- 
net about  XII  foot  square  ;  in  the  same  a  little  low  reposing  bed  and  a  table,  at 
the  which  theyr  were  sitting  at  the  supper,  the  Queone,  the  Lady  Argile,  and 
David  with  hie  capp  upon  his  head.  Into  the  cabinet  there  eometb.  in  She  King 
and  Lord  Suthen,  who  n-illed  David  to  come  forth,  saying,  that  was  no  place 
for  him.  The  Queen  said,  that  it  was  her  will.  Her  howsband  anaworede, 
that  yt  was  against  her  honour.  The  Lord  Ruthen  sa~id,  that  he  should  leme 
better  hia  dutie,  and  offering  to  have  taken  him  by  the  arm,  David  took  the 
Queen  by  tha  blychloa  of  her  gown  and  put  himself  behind  the  Queen  who 
wolde  gJadlee  have  saved  him  :  But  the  King  having  loosed  his  hand,  and 
holding  her  in  his  arms,  David  was  thrust  out  of  the  cabinet  throw  the  bed 
chamber  into  the  chamber  of  presens,  whar  were  the  Lord  Morton,  Lord  Lind- 
say, who  intending  that  night  to  have  reserved  him,  and  the  next  day  to  hang 
him,  so  many  being  about  him  that  bore  him  evil  will ;  one  thrust  him  into  the 
boddie  with  a  dagger,  and  after  him  a,  great  many  others,  so  that  he  had  in  his 
bodie  above  woads.  It  is  told  for  certajne,  that  the  Kinges  own  dagger  was 
left  sticking  in  him.  Wheatlier  he  stuck  him  or  not  we  cannot  here  for  cor- 
tayn,  He  was  not  slayne  in  the  Queen's  preaena,  as  waa  s^d,  but  going  down 
the  stayrcs  out  of  the  chamber  of  prosans. 

There  remained  a  long  tyme  with  the  Queen  her  howsband  and  the  Lord 
Ruthen.  She  made,  as  we  here,  great  interceasion  that  he  shold  have  no  harm. 
She  blamed  grcatlee  her  howsband  that  was  the  actor  of  ao  fou!  a  deed.  It  is 
said  that  he  did  answer,  that  David  had  more  companie  of  her  boddie  tlianhe 
for  the  space  of  two  months  ;  and,  therefore,  for  her  honour  and  his  own  con 
tantment  he  gave  his  consent  that  he  should  be  taken  away,  "  If  la  not"  (saythe 
she)  "  the  woman's  part  to  seek  the  husband,  and  therefore  in  that  the  fault 
waa  his  own."  He  said  that  when  he  came,  she  either  wold  not,  or  made  herselt 
sick.  "  Well,"  saythe  she,  "  you  have  taien  your  last  of  me  and  your  fare 
well."  Then  were  pity,  saylli  the  Lord  Ruthen,  he  is  Tour  Majesty's  husband, 
and  must  yield  dutie  to  each  other.  "  Why  may  I  not,"  saythe  she,  "  leave 
him  as  well  aa  your  wife  did  her  husband  ?"  Other  have  done  the  like.  Tlie 
Lord  Ruthen  said,  fhat  she  waa  lawfully  divorced  from  her  husband,  and  for  no 
such  causa  as  tlie  King  found  himself  grave.  BesydcB,  this  man  waa  mean, 
basae,  enemio  to  the  nobility,  Ehame  to  her,  and  destruction  to  herself  and  coun- 
try. "  Well,"  aaith  she,  "  that  shall  be  dear  blnde  to  some  of  you,  yf  his  bo 
spylf."  God  forbid,  sayth  the  Lord  Ruthen;  for  the  more  Your  Grace  shows 
yourself  offended,  the  world  will  judge  the  worse. 

Her  husband  this     m     p    k    h  herself  continually  weepeth.    The  Lord 

Buthen  being  ill  at  d  w    k     alleth  for  a  drink,  and  saythe,  "  This  I 

must  do  with  Your  M       ti  d      "  and  persuadeth  her  in  tha  best  sort 

he  could,  that  she      uld  p  h       If.    Nothing  that  could  be  said  could 

please  her. 

In  this  mean  tim      h  ibra  in  the  court ;  to  pacify  which  there 

went  down  the  Lord  R  th  h  t  strayt  to  the  Erles  HunUy,  BothweU, 

and  Atholl,  to  quie     h   n  and  ure  them  for  the  King  (hat  nothing  was 

intend  against  them.  Thesa  notw  ithstanding  taking  fear  when  theie  hoard  ihat 
My  Lord  of  Murray  would  be  there  the  next  day,  and  Arrile  meet  them,  Huntly 
and  BothweU  both  get  out  of  a  window  and  so  depart.  Atholl  had  leave  of  the 
King,  with  Flyah  and  Glandores  (who  was  lately  called  Deysley  the  person  of 
Ownel  to  go  where  they  wold,  and  bring  Concorde  out  of  tha  court  by  tha  Lord 
of  Li)fington.  Theie  went  that  night  to  such  places  where  they  thought  them- 
eelves  in  most  sauflia. 

Before  the  King  leaft  talk  with  the  Queen,  in  the  herjng  of  tha  Lord  Ruthen, 
she  was  confenta  that  he  shold  lie  witii  her  that  night.  Wo  know  not  how  ha 
•*  himself,  but  came  not  at  her,  and  excused  hymaalf  to  his  friends,  that  ho 
was  BO  sleepio  that  he  could  not  wake  in  d^e  season. 
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There  wcro  in  this  compaiiie  two  thit  came  in  with  liie  King ;  Ihe  ono 
Andrewe  Car  of  Fawdeneide,  whom  the  Queen  Eaytt  would  have  stroken  her 
with  a  da.ggei ,  und  odo  Patrick  Balentine,  brother  to  the  justice  olerh,  who  also. 
Her  Grace  sayth,  offered  a  dag  against  her  belly  with  the  cock  down.  We 
have  been  earnestly  in  hand  widi  the  Lord  Ruthen  to  know  the  varilie  ;  but  he 
asaoureth  ua  of  the  contrarie.  There  were  in  the  Queen's  dumber  the  Lord 
Robert,  Arthur  Arskin,  one  or  two  others.  They  at  Ite  first  offering  to  make  a 
defence,  the  Lord  Ruthen  drawd  his  dagger,  and  4  mo  weapons  then,  that  were 
not  drawn  nor  seen  in  her  prosena,  aa  we  are  by  this  Lord  assured. 

[The  letter  afterwards  gives  an  account  of  the  flight  to  Dunbar  Castle, 
wljither  resorted  unto  the  Lords  Huntly  and  Bothwell.  That  the  Eorl  of  Mor- 
ton and  Lord  Rathen  find  themselves  leil  by  the  King  for  aU  his  fair  promises, 
bonds,  and  subscriptions.  That  he  had  protested  before  the  ooundi  tilt  he 
Wis  nover  consenting  to  tlie  death  of  Darid,  and  that  it  is  sore  againathis  will ; 
"That  of  tho  great  substance  David  had  there  is  much  spoken,  some  say  in 
gold  to  the  value  of  IIuijG.  His  apparel  was  very  good,  aa  it  ia  said,  28  pair  of 
velvet  hose.  His  chamber  well  furnished,  armour,  dagger,  pyatoletts,  harque- 
nusBH,  22  swords.  Of  aJl  Ihia  nothing  spoyld  or  lacked  saving  2  or  3  dagger. 
He  had  tho  custody  of  all  the  Queen's  Tetters,  which  all  were  dehvered  unlooked 
upon.  Wo  hear  of  a  juill  that  he  had  hanging  about  his  neck  of  some  price 
that  cannot  be  heard  of.  Ho  had  upon  his  baek  when  he  was  slayn,  a  ulght 
gown  of  damask  furred,  with  a  aattcn  dublel,  a  hose  of  russet  velvet."] 

No.  XVI.  (p.  148:) 

Part  of  a  Ldlerfiom  Randolph  io  Cecil,  Jan.  16,  1565-6. 

1  oiNNOT  tell  what  misliking  of  late  there  hath  been  between  Her 

Grace  and  her  husband,  he  presaeth  earnestly  for  the  matrimonial  crown, 
which  she  is  loth  liastlly  to  grant,  but  willin?  to  keep  aomewhal  in  store,  until 
she  know  how  well  he  is  worth  to  enjoy  such  a  sovereignty ;  and  therefore  it  is 
thought  that  the  Parliament  for  a  time  shall  be  deferred,  but  hereof  I  can  write 
HO  certainty. 

fVont  Mr.  Randolph's  Letter  Io  Seerelmy  CeciL 

l*  April,  13G6.    Papsr  Office,  ftom  Uie  origical.] 

The  justice-clerk  in  hard  terms,  more  for  hia  brother's  cause  than  any  desert, 
and  aa  far  as  I  can  hear  the  King  of  all  other  in  worat,  for  neither  iiath  the 
Queen  good  opinion  of  him  for  attempting  of  any  thing  that  was  against  her 
will,  nor  the  people  that  he  hath  denied  so  manifest  a  matter,  being  proved  to 
be  done  by  hia  commandment,  and  now  himself  to  be  the  accuaer  and  pursuer  of 
them  that  did  aa  he  willed  them.  This  Scott,  that  was  executed,  and  Murray 
that  was  yesterday  arreigned,  were  both  accuaod  by  him.  It  is  written  to  me, 
for  certain,  by  one  that  upon  Monday  last  spok  with  the  Queen,  that  she  is 
determined  that  the  house  of  Lennoz  shaU  be  as  poor  in  Scotland  as  ever  it 
was.  The  Earl  continueth  sick,  acre  troubled  in  mind  ;  he  staith  in  the  abby, 
his  son  has  been  once  with  him,  and  ho  once  with  the  Queen,  since  she  cama 
to  the  castle.  The  Queen  hath  now  seen  all  the  covonanta  and  bauds  that 
passed  between  the  King  and  the  lords,  and  now  lindeth  that  his  declaraUon, 
before  her  and  council,  of  his  innocency  of  the  death  of  David,  was  falae  ;  an(t 
grievously  offended  that,  by  their  means,  he  should  seek  to  come  to  tho  orown 
matrimonial. 

Pari  of  a  Letter  fiom  Randolph  to  CecU,from  Bermick^  25tk  April,  1S66, 

TiiEKE  is  continually  very  much  speech  of  the  discord  between  th» 

Queen  and  her  husband,  aofar  that,  that  is  commonly  said  and  believed  of  hun- 
Belf^  that  Mr.  Jamea  Thornton  is  gono  to  Rome  to  sue  for  a  divorce  between 
them.  It  is  very  certain  that  Malevasier  had  not  spoken  with  him  within  thesa 
ihree  days.     He  is  neither  accompany'd  nor  looked  upon  of  any  nobleman! 
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attended  upon  hy  certain  of  hie  own  eersonts,  and  si 
at  liberty  to  do,  and  go  wliere  and  what '  "  "  ""  " 
tlieiaselves  of  r^itietneES. 

Divid'a  brother,  namod  Joseph,  who  camo  this  way  with  Malcraaier, 

unknown  to  any  man  liere,  is  become  secretary  in  his  brother's  place. 

No.  XVII.  <p.  150.) 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  to  Cecil,  3d  Awgusl,  1566. 

The  Queen  and  her  husband  agree  after  the  old  manner,  or  rather  worse. 
She  eatetii  but  very  seldom  with  him,  lieth  not  nor  keepeth  company  with  him, 
nor  lovelh  any  such  as  love  him.  He  is  so  far  out  of  her  books,  aa  at  her  goiiie 
out  of  the  caatlo  of  Edinburgh,  to  remove  abroad,  he  knew  nothing  thereof. 
It  cannot  for  modesty,  nor  with  the  honour  of  a  Queen,  bo  reported  what  she 
said  of  him.  One  Hickman,  an  Enghah  merchant  there,  having  a,  water  spaniel, 
wMch  was  veiy  good,  gave  him  to  Mr.  Jamea  Metvil,  who  afterwords,  for  the 
pleasura  which  he  saw  the  King  have  in  such  kind  of  dogs,  gave  him  to  (he 
King.  Tho  Queen  thereupon  fell  marvelloualy  out  with  Melvii,  and  called  him 
dissembler  and  flatterer,  and  said  she  could  not  trust  one,  who  would  give  any 
thing  to  such  a  one  as  she  loved  not. 

77ie  Earl  of  Bedford  lo  Cecil,  August  8. 

The  disagreement  between  the  Queen  and  herhuaband  continueth,  or  rather 
mcieaaeth.  Robert  Melvill  drawing  homewards,  within  twelve  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh, could  not  tell  where  to  find  the  Queen  i  sitb  which  time  she  is  come  to 
Edinburgh,  and  liad  not  twelve  horaea  attending  on  her.  There  was  not  thon, 
nor  that  I  can  hear  of  since,  any  lord,  baron,  or  other  nobleman  in  her  company. 
The  King  her  hnaband  is  gone  to  Dumfermling,  and  passeth  his  time  as  well 
»s  he  may  j  having  at  his  farewell  such  countenance  as  would  mako  a  husband 
heavy  at  the  heart. 

Sir  John  Forsler  to  Cecil,  3  Sept.  from  Eendck. 


Sir  John  Forater  to  Cecil,  lith  December. 

The  Eeu-1  of  Bothwell  is  appointed  to  receive  the  ambassadors,  and  all  things 
for  the  christening  are  at  His  Lordsliip's  appointment,  and  the  same  is  scarcely 
well  liked  of  the  nobility,  as  is  said.  The  King  and  Queen  ia  presently  al 
Craigmillar,  but  in  little  greater  iamiliartty  than  he  was  all  the  while  past. 

.AdvertUemenf!  aui  of  Scotland  from  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
[Augusl  15CG.    Paper  Office.    Ftom  tho  oiiginat.] 

THiT  the  King  and  Queen  agreed  well  together  two  days  after  her  coming 

from ,  and  after  My  Lord  of  Murray's  coming  lo  Edinburgli,  some  new 

discord  has  happened.  Tho  Queen  hath  declared  to  My  Lord  of  Murray  that 
the  King  bears  him  evil  will,  and  has  said  to  her  that  he  ia  determined  to  kill 
him,  flnding  fault  that  she  doth  bear  him  bo  inach  company ;  and  in  like  manner 
hath  willed  My  Lord  of  Murray  to  Epicre  it  at  the  King,  which  he  did  a  few 
nights  anoe  in  the  Quean's  presence,  and  in  tho  hearing  of  divers.  The  King 
confessed,  that  reports  were  made  to  him,  that  My  Lord  of  Murray  was  not 
his  friend,  which  made  him  apeak  that  tiling  he  repented',  and  (he  Queen 
affirmed,  that  the  King  bad  spoken  such  worda  unto  her,  and  confessed  before 
the  whole  house,  that  she  could  not  be  content  that  either  he  or  any  other 
should  be  unfriend  to  My  Lord  of  Murray.  My  Lord  of  Murray  enquired  tha 
same  aioutly,  and  used  hia  speech  very  modestly,  in  the  mean  lime  the  Kinjj 
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departed  very  grieved  ;  he  cannot  bear  that  the  Queen  should  use  familiarity 
either  with  man  or  woman,  and  especially  the  ladies  of  Arguile,  Murray,  and 
Marre,  who  keep  meet  company  with  her.  M;  Lord  of  Murray  and  BothncU 
have  been  at  evil  words  for  the  L.  of  Ledington,  before  the  QucGn,  foF  he  and 
Sir  James  Balfonr  had  new  come  from  Ledington,  with  his  aoswer  upon  Euch 
heads  or  articles  as  Buthwell  and  he  should  agree  upon,  which  being  reported 
to  the  said  Eaj-l  in  the  Queen's  presence,  made  answor,  that  ere  he  parted  with 
such  lands  as  was  desired,  he  should  part  with  his  life.  My  Lord  of  Murray 
said  stoutly  to  him,  that  twenty  as  honest  men  as  he  should  lose  their  lives  ere 
he  reafte  Ledington.  The  Queen  Epahe  nothing,  but  heard  bath ;  in  these 
terms  they  parted,  oud  since,  that  1  hear  of,  have  not  met.  The  Queen  after 
her  hunting  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  canieth  the  Prince  thence  to  Stirling  with 
her.  This  ]ast  Saturday  was  eiecuted  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Ruthven's,  who 
eonfeeaed  that  he  was  in  the  cabinet,  but  not  of  council  of  the  fact.  The  Queen 
hath  also  opened  to  My  Lord  of  Murray,  that  money  was  Kent  from  the  fope, 
how  much  it  was,  and  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  it  w^  brought. 

No.  XVIII.  (p.  156.) 

Fart  of  a  Ldler  from  Elisabtlh  to  Mary,  Feb.  20,  1569.  A  copy  interlined  bij 
CeeiL  It  eontma^  an  ansmsr  to  a  complmning  letter  of  Mary's  upon  ike  im- 
prisoning of  the  Bishop  of  Rasa. 

After  this  [i.  e.  Mary's  landing  in  Scotland]  how  patiently  did  I  beat 

with  many  vain  delaya  in  not  ratifying  the  treaty  accorded  by  your  own  com- 
missioners, whereby  I  received  no  Email  nnkindnesa,  besides  the  manifold  causes 
of  suspicion  that  I  might  not  hereafter  trust  to  any  writing.  Then  followed 
a  hard  manner  of  dealing  with  me,  to  intice  my  subject  and  near  kinsman,  the 
Lord  Darnly,  under  colour  of  private  suits  for  land,  to  come  into  the  realm,  to 
proceed  in  treaty  uf  marriage  withhira  without  my  knowledge,  yea  to  conclude 
the  same  without  my  assent  or  liking.  And  how  many  unkind  parts  accom- 
pany'd  that  fact,  by  receiving  of  my  subjocts  that  were  basa  rannagates  and 
oSenders  at  home,  and  enhansiug  them  to  places  of  credit  against  my  will,  with 
many  such  like,  I  wiU  leave,  for  iJiat  the  remembrance  of  the  same  cannot  but 
be  noysome  to  you.  And  yet  all  these  did  1  as  it  were  suppress  and  overcome 
wii  my  natural  inclination  of  love  towards  you  ;  and  did  afterwards  gladly,  as 
you  know,  ehrislen  your  son,  the  child  of  my  said  kinsman,  that  had  before  so 
Uuloyalij  offended  me,  both  in  marriage  of  you,  and  in  other  nndutifu]  usages 
towards  me  his  sovereign.  How  friendly  also  dealt  I  by  messages  to  reconcile 
him,  being  your  husband,  to  you,  when  others  nourished  discord  betwixt  you, 
who  as  it  seemed  had  more  power  to  work  tlieir  purposes,  being  evil  to  you  both, 
than  I  had  to  do  you  good,  in  respect  of  the  evil  I  had  received.  Well  1  will 
overpass  jour  hard  accidents  that  followed  for  lack  of  following  my  council. 
And  then  in  your  moat  eitremlty,  when  you  was  a  prisoner  indeed,  and  in 
danger  of  your  life  from  your  notorious  evil  willers,  how  far  from  my  mind 
was  tlie  remembrance  of  any  former  unkindneas  you  had  shewed  me.  Nay, 
how  void  was  I  of  respect  to  the  designs  which  the  world  bad  seen  attempted 
by  you  to  my  crown,  and  the  security  that  might  have  ensued  to  my  state  by 
your  death,  when  I  finding  your  calamity  to  be  great,  that  you  wero  at  the 
pit's  brink  to  have  miserably  lost  your  life,  did  not  only  intreat  for  your  life, 
but  BO  threatened  some  as  were  irritated  ag^nst  you,  that  I  only  may  say  it, 
even  I  was  the  principal  cause  to  save  your  life. 

No.  XIX.  (p.  163.) 

Lelter  of  Q.  Elisabelh  to  Q.  of  Scoli.  Thm  Marked  on  the  back  mth  CecH's 
hand. — Copia  Literarum  Regias  Majestatis   ad  Reginam    Scotorum  VIIP. 
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et  les  pricrcE  doa  lois^rablea  ne  m'j  contraignaBsent.  Je  Gntcns  que  uii  ^dit  a 
&i  divulgufi  de  par  vous,  madame,  que  ujig  chascuu,  que  voult  juatifier  que  ons 
pst^  lea  meurtriera  de  Totre  feu  mari,  at  men  feu  cousin,  yiennent  a  la  faire  le 
xiime  de  oe  moia.  La  quelle  chose,  coinme  c'est  plus  honorable  et  n^ceesaire, 
qui  en  tel  caa  se  pourra  faire,  ne  y  estaat  cach^  qnelquc  tnistere  ou  iineese,  ainsi 

prlassc  de  piolongue  le  jeur,  pource  qu'llz  cognoiaeent  que  lea  iciquea  ee  eont 
comhin^B  par  force  de  faiie  ce  que  par  droict  iU  ne  pourront  paa  faire  ;  parlant, 
je  ne  puis  mais  sinon  paui  I'amour  de  voaa  aiime,  k  qui  il  touo.Iie  le  plus,  et 
poor  la  oonaolation  des  innoeena,  de  voua  eihortor  le  leur  coiic^der  cette  re- 
queate,  laquelle,  ai  elle  lea  seroit  ui€,  voua  tournerait  grandemetit  en  soup^on, 
do  plus  que  j'esp^e  ne  penaei,  et  que  ne  Toudriez  volontiers  ouyr.  Pour 
Tamour  de  Dieir,  niadome,  usez  de  teile  aiucerit^  et  prudence  en  ce  caa  qui  veua 
touolie  de  bI  prSs,  que  tout  le  monde  aye  raiaoii,  de  Tous  livrer  comnic  innecente 
d'ang  crime  si  6norme,  choae  que  si  ne  fistes,  series  dignenient  esbolje  Iiors  de 
ranez  de  Princesses,  et  non  Sana  cause  faite  opprobrc  de  vulgaire,  et  plut5t  que 
cela  vous  avienne,  je  voua  aouhaiteroia  une  sepulture  honorable,  qu'uue  vie 
maculee ;  voas  voiez,  niadarae,  que  je  voua  ttaite  eomme  ma  fiile,  et  vous 
prometa,  que  ai  j'en  eusae,  ne  luj  souhaiteroia  mieulx,  que  je  voua  d^air^,  conime 
le  Seigneur  Dieu  me  porte  teamoignaee,  k  que  je  prie  ^e  bon  cceur  do  voua 
inspirer  a  faire  ce  qui  voua  sera  plus  ^  honneur,  ct  a  tos  amis  plus  de  consola- 
tion, avac  mes  trfa  cordiallea  recommendations  douime  a  icelle  a  qui  se  Kouhaite 
le  plus  de  bien,  qui  voua  pourra  en  oe  monde  avenlr,  De  West,  co  8  jour  de 
Janvier*  en  haste. 

No.  XX.  (p.  ISB.) 

Account  of  Ike  Senlence  of  Divorce  between  Ike  Earl  of  Botkwell  and  Lad^  Jeen 
Oordon,  Ms  Wife.  From  a  Mamacript  belonging  lo  JIfr,  Bmnd  Falelmer, 
AdBoeate.     Fol.  455. 

Upodn  the  29  of  Apryle,  1S67,  before  the  Richt  Hon.  Mr.  Robert  M^tland, 
Dean  of  Aberdene,  Mr,  Edward  Henryson,  doctor  in  the  lawa,  two  of  the  sena- 
tora  of  the  college  of  jusUoe,  Mr.  Clement  Little,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Sjme, 
adyocaliia,  commiasers  of  E din'.;  compeered  Mr.  Henry  Kinrosae,  procurator 
for  Jean  Gourdoune,  Counleas  of  Bothweil.  constitute  be  her  for  pursewing  of' 
ane  procee  of  divorcement  intendit  by  her  contra  James  Erie  Bothwel,  her  hus- 
band, for  aduitry  committed  be  him  with  Beaaia  Crawfiirde,  the  pursuer's  ser- 
vant for  the  time  ;  and  sickly ke,  for  the  said  Erie,  compeared  Mr.  Edmond  Hay, 
who,  efter  he  had  pursued  and  craved  the  pursuer's  procurator'a  oath  de  cnlum- 
nia,  if  he  had  just  can?  to  pursew  the  said  action,  and  obtained  it,  denyed  the 
libell,  and  tie  said  Mr.  Harrie  took  the  niorne,  the  last  day  of  Apryle,  to  prove 
the  same  pro  prima.  The  qubilk  day,  having  produced  some  witnosaos,  he  took 
the  next  day,  being  the  1  of  May,  to  do  farther  diligence,  upon  the  quhilk  1  of 
May,  he  produced  some  moe  witnesses,  and  renounced  farther  probatiouno. 
After  quhilk,  he  desired  a  term  to  be  aaaignod  to  pronounce  sentence.  To  whom 
the  said  commisaara  assigned  Salterday  neit,  tlie  3  of  May,  to  pronounce  aen- 
iBace  therein,  secundum  alegata  et  probata,  quhilk  accordingly  was  given  that 
day  in  favour  of  (he  pursewar. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  anbther  procoa  intendit  be  the  Erl  of  Eothwell 
'contr  his  lady,  for  to  have  their  marriage  declared  nul,  aa  being  oonlraolad 
against  the  canons,  without  a  dispenaation,  and  he  and  his  lady  being  within 
degrees  defendand,  viz.  ferdis  a  kin,  and  that  wyae  for  C}:peding  of  this  procea, 
there  was  a  oommiasioune  granOt  lo  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Androis  to  cognosce  , 
and  determine  it,  and  Ro'.  Biahop  of  Dunkeld,  William,  Bishop  of  Dunblane, 
Mr.  Andro  Craufurd,  chanon  in  Glasgow  and  parson  of  Egelshame,  Mr.  Alei- 
ander  Criechtoun,  and  Mr.  George  Coohe,  Chancellor  of  Dunkeld,  and  to  Mr. 
Johns  Manderstoune,  chanon  in  Dunbar  and  prebendar  of  Beltoune,  or  any  ane 
of  them.  This  commiasione  ia  dalit  27th  Aprile,  1567,  Waa  preaented  to  two  of 
the  s^ds  commissioners,  viz.  Mr.  And'.  Crawfurd  and  Mr.  John  Manderatouus 

*  A  mialBkBin  the  dalo  correclod  wUIi  Cecil's  liana  VIIlo  Aprilia. 
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on  Satterdaj,  3  May,  by  Mr.  Thomaa  Hepburne,  parson  of  Auldliamslocks,  pro 
curator  for  the  Erie  of  Bothwe]!,  who  accspted  the  delogatioune,  and  gave  out 
their  dtation  by  precept,  diroolad  Daeano  Chrislianitatia  de  Hadingtoune,  nee 
non  vicario  seu  cnrato  ecde.  parochiie  de  Creichtoune,  seu  cuicunq ;  alteii 
capollano  debiti  requidttB,  for  Bummoning,  at  the  said  Erie's  instance,  both  of 
the  lady  personally  if  sbe  could  be  had,  or  otherways  at  the  paroeche  herk  of 
Creichtoune  the  tirne  of  service,  or  at  her  dwelling  place  before  witnesses, 
prime,  secundo,  tertio  et  peremptorie,  unico  tamen  contextu  protupliee  edicto. 
And  likeiviys  to  be  wltnCEses  in  the  said  matter,  Alex.  Bishop  of  Galloway, 
who  did  marry  the  said  Erie  and  his  lady  in  Halerud-lious  :tirl!,  in  Fab.  1565, 
Sir  John  Eannatyiie  of  Auohnole,  justice  ciarii,  Mr.  Robert  Cteichtoun  of  Elliot, 
the  Queen's  advocate,  Mr.  David  Chalmers,  provost  of  Creichloun  and  chan- 
cellor of  Robs,  Michael — Abbot  of  Melross,  and  to  compear  before  the  said 
judges  or  any  one  of  them  in  St.  Geil's  kirk  in  Ed',  on  Monday,  the  5  of  May, 
be  thamselvea,  or  their  procurators.  Upon  tho  said  6  day,  Mr.  John  Monder- 
Btonn,  ono  of  the  judge's  delegat  only  being  present,  compeared  the  same  pro- 
curators for  both  the  parties  that  were  in  the  former  proces,  Mr.  Edmund  Hay 
(  articulalhe  *)  and  some  of  the  witnessaB  BUmmonod  produced, 

and  received  for  proving  the  same.  The  said  procurator  renounced  farder  pro- 
baUoune,  and  the  judge  assigned  the  moma,  llie  6th  of  May,  ad  publicandum 
products,  nempo  dopoaitionoa  ipaorum  teatlum.  The  quhilk  day,  post  publi- 
catas,  dflpositiones  priedietas,  Mr.  Hen.  Kinroaae,  procurator  for  the  lady, 
instanter  objecit  objoctiones  juris  generaliter,  contra  produota,  insuper  renun- 
ciavit  ulteriori  defcnsioni  j  proinde  oonclusa  da  consensu  procuratorura  hine 
inde  caus&  judes  prsdictus  atatuit  crastinum  dxem  pro  termina,  ad  pronuncian- 
dam  suara  sontondam  dafinitivam,  cs  deductis  coram  ao,  in  prsaenti  causa  et 
processu.  Conform  hereunto,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  May,  the  said  judge 
gave  out  his  sentence  Ln  favour  of  the  Erie,  declaring  the  marriage  to  be,  and 
to  have  been  null  from  tho  beginning,  in  respect  of  tiieir  contingsnce  in  blood, 
which  hindered  their  lawful  marriage  without  a  dispensation  obtained  of  befoir. 

No.  SXI.  (p.  170.) 

A  Letter  from  England  concerning  the  Murder  of  King  Henry  Dan^y. 

[B.  of  Motion's  Archlevea.    Bundle  B.  No.  SS.] 

HA.VINQ  the  commodity  of  this  bearer  Mr.  Clark,  I  tho't  good  to  write  a  few 
words  unto  you.  I  have  rec^  some  writs  from  you,  and  some  I  have  seen  lately 
sent  to  others  from  you,  as  namely  to  tho  Earl  of  Bedford  of  the  16th  of  May. 
1  have  participat  tho  contents  thereof  to  such  aa  I  thought  meet,  this  mekle  I 
can  assure  jou  ;  the  intelligence  given  hithere  by  the  French  was  untrue,  for 
there  was  not  one  Papist,  nor  Protestant  which  did  not  consent  that  justice 
should  he  done,  be  the  Queen  my  sovns  aid  and  support,  against  such  as  had 
committed  that  abominable  ill  murder  in  your  country;  but  to  say  truth,  the 
lack  and  coldness  did  not  rise  from  such  as  were  called  to  council,  but  from  such 
as  should  give  life  and  execution  thereunto.  And  further,  I  assure  you,  I  never 
knew  no  matter  of  estate  proponed  which  had  bo  many  favourers  of  all  sorts  of 
nations  as  this  had  :  yea,  I  can  say  unto  you,  no  man  promoted  the  matter  with 
greater  affection,  than  tho  Spanish  ambassador.  And  sure  I  am  that  no  man 
dare  openly  be  of  any  other  mind,  but  to  affirm  that  whosoever  is  guilty  of  this 
murder,  hand  faslfid  with  advoutrc,  is  unworthy  to  live.  I  shall  not  need  to  tell 
you,  which  be  our  letls,  and  atayea  from  al!  good  things  here.  You  are 
acquainted  with  Ibem  as  well  as  I.  Neds  I  must  oonfcsa,  that  howsoever  we 
omit  occasions  of  benefit,  honour,  and  surety;  it  bchoveth  your  whole  nobility, 
and  namely  Buoli  aa  before  and  after  the  murder  were  deemed  to  allow  of  Bod- 
well,  to  prosecute  with  sword  and  justice  the  punishment  of  those  abominable 
acts,  iJiough  we  lend  you  but  a  cold  aid,  and  albeit  you,  and  divers  others,  both 


I  words  in  the  parenlliesls  Uleglble. 
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whole  nation  is  blemished  and  infamlt  hj  these  dojngs  which  lately  passed 
among  you.  What  wo  shall  do  I  know  net,  neither  do  I  write  unto  you 
assuredly,  for  we  be  subject  unto  many  mulaliona,  and  yet  I  think  we  shall 
either  ^d  you,  or  continue  in  the  defence  and  safegnord  of  yonr  Prince,  so  as  it 
appear  to  us  that  yoa  mean  hia  safeguard  indeed,  and  not  to  run  the  fortune  of 
France,  which  will  be  your  own  destruction  if  you  be  unadvised.  I  know  not 
one,  no  not  one  of  any  i^uality  or  estate  in  this  country,  which  docs  allow  of  the 
ftueen  your  sovereign,  but  would  gladly  the  world  were  rid  of  her,  so  as  the 
same  were  done  without  farther  slander,  that  ie  to  say  by  ordinary  JuBtico, 
This  I  send  the  23d  of  May, 

No.  XXir.  (p.  173.) 

Pari  0/  a  Letter  from  Sir  A 

[Ad  Original,    Paper  Offlte.] 

Sis,  jour  letter  of  the  6th  of  July,  I  received  the  lOtli  at  Berwick.    I 

am  Borrj  to  see  that  the  Queen's  Majesty's  disposition  alloreth  not  towards  the 
lords,  for  when  all  ia  done,  it  is  they  which  most  stand  her  more  in  stead,  than 
the  Queen  her  cousin,  and  will  be  better  instruntents  to  work  some  benefite  and 
quietuoss  to  Her  Majesty  and  lier  realm,  than  the  Queen  of  Scotland  whicli  is 
void  of  good  fame. 


[Paper  Office.] 

Sjr,  as  yow  might  perceive  by  my  letter  of  the  lllh  July,  I  lodged  at  Fast- 
oastlc  that  night  accompajiyed  with  tlie  Lord  Hume,  tho  Lord  of  Ledington, 
and  James  Melvin,  where  I  was  entreated  very  well  according  to  the  state  of 
the  place,  which  ia  fitter  to  lodge  prisoners  than  folks  at  liberty,  as  it  is  very 
tittle,  so  it  is  very  strong.  By  the  conference  I  have  had  wilh  the  Lord  of 
Ledington  I  find  the  lords  Iiis  associates  and  he  hath  lefl  nothing  unthought  of, 
which  may  be  either  to  Ihir  doiigec  or  work  theni  suerly,  wherein  they  do  not 
forgot  what  good  and  harme  France  may  do  them,  and  likewiso  they  considor 
the  same  of  England;  but  as  farr  as  1  can  perceiva,  to  be  plain  with  yow,  they 
find  mora  perrii  to  grow  unto  them  through  the  Queen's  Majestys  dealing  than 
either  they  do  by  the  French,  or  by  any  contrary  faction  ainongest  themselves, 
for  they  assure  themselves  the  Queen  will  leave  them  in  the  bryeis  if  they  run 
her  foitoun,  and  though  they  do  acknowledge  groat  benefit  as  well  to  them,  as  to 
the  realm  of  England  by  her  Majestys  doings  at  Leith,  whereof  they  say  mutu- 
ally Her  Majesty  and  both  the  realms  have  received  great  fruit :  yet  upon  other 
'  accidents  which  have  chanced  since,  they  have  observed  such  thmgs  in  Her 
Majestys  doings,  as  have  ended  to  the  danger  of  such  as  she  hath  dealt  withal, 
to  the  overthrow  of  your  own  designmenls,  andlitlleto  thesuerty  of  any  party : 
and  upon  these  considerations  and  discourses  at  length,  methmketh  I  find  a 
disposition  in  them,  that  either  ihey  mind  to  make  their  bargain  with  France, 
or  else  to  deal  neither  with  France  nor  yow,  but  to  do  what  they  shall  think 
meet  for  their  state  and  suerty,  and  to  use  there  remcdys  as  occatlon  shall  movo 
them  i  meaning  neither  to  irritate  France  nor  England,  untill  such  time  us  they 
have  made  their  bargain  assuredly  with  one  of  yow;  for  they  think  it  conve- 
nient to  proceed  with  yow  both  for  a  while  pari  passu,  for  that  was  My  Lord  of 
Ledinglon's  terms.  I  do  perceave  thev  take  the  matter  very  unkindly,  that  no 
better  answer  ia  made  to  tlie  letter,  which  the  lords  did  send  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  likewise  that  they  h«ar  nothing  from  yow  to  their  satisfaction.  I  hav* 
"-'  -,s  well  as  I  can,  and  have  alleged  their  own  proceedings  so  obscurly 


with  the  Qucon  and  their  uncert:unly  hatii  ocoationed  this  that  is  yet  happened, 
and  therefore  Her  Majesty  hath  sent  me  to  the  end  1  may  inform  her  throughly 
of  the  Ktato  of  the  matters,  and  upon  the  declaration  of  their  minds  and  intents 
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to  such  purposes  as  shall  be  by  mB  proposed  on  Her  Majestya  behalf  unto  them, 
they  shall  be  reasonably  and  resolutely  answered.— At  these  things  the  Lord  of 
Ledington  smiled  ojid  ahooii  his  head,  and  said  it  were  better  for  us  yow  would 
let  ua  oione  than  neither  to  do  us  nor  yoursBlvea  good,  aa  I  fear  me  in  the  end 
that  will  prove  :  Sr  if  iheir  be  any  truth  in  Ledington,  Le  Crooq  13  gone  to  pro- 
R  boilet  his  coming  hither  or  a  man  of  Uke  quality,  and  to  deliver  them 
f  tl  Queen  For  ever,  who  shall  lead  bar  life  in  France  in  an  abhay  reelused, 
h    P  at  the  French  devotion,  the  realm  governed  by  a  council  of  their 

1  f  the  Scottish  nation,  the  forts  committed  to  the  custody  of  snch  as 

1  II  b  1  oaan  antongst  tliemselves,  as  yet  I  find  no  great  likelihood  that  1 
h  11  h  access  to  the  Quean,  it  is  objected  Ihcy  may  not  so  displease  the 
Ft  h  King,  unless  they  were  sura  to  find  the  Queen  of  England  a  good 
f  d  when  Ihey  once  by  my  access  to  tha  Queen  have  offended  the 

French,  then  they  say  yow  will  make  your  profit  thereof  to  their  undoing  ;  and 
as  to  the  Queen'a  liberty,  which  was  the  first  head  that  I  proposed,  they  said 
that  thereby  Ihey  did  perceive  that  (he  Queen  wants  their  undoing,  for  as  for 
tha  rest  of  the  matters  it  was  buffoDy  to  talk  of  them,  the  liberty  going  before  : 
but  said  they,  if  you  wiE  do  ua  no  good,  do  us  no  harm,  and  we  will  provide  for 
ouraelvea.  In  the  and  thay  said,  we  should  refuse  our  own  commodity  before 
they  concluded  wilh  any  other,  which  I  should  hear  of  at  my  coming  to  Edin' 
by  my  nest  I  hope  to  send  yow  the  band  concluded  by  Hamiltons,  Argyll, 
Huntly,  and  that  faction,  not  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Lorda  of  Edint,  as 
that  which  was  sent  into  France  ;  thus  having  no  more  leisure,  but  oompell'd  W 
leap  on  horseback  with  the  lords  to  go  to  Edint,  I  humbly  take  my  leave  of 
from  Faatcastle,  the  12lhof  July,  1567, 

I,  the 


[Paper  Office.] 

TitusTT  and  well  beloved,  wc  greetyou  well,  though  we  think  that  the  causes 
will  often  change  upon  variety  of  accidents,  yet  we  think  for  sundry  respects, 
not  amiss,  that  as  yow  shall  deal  with  the  Lords  having  charge  of  the  young 
Prince  for  the  committing  of  him  into  our  realm,  so  shall  yow  also  do  well,  io 
treaty  wilh  the  Queen,  to  offer  her  that  where  her  realm  appeareth  to  be  sub- 
ject to  sundry  troubles  from  time  to  limo,  and  thereby  (as  it  is  manifest)  her 
son  cannot  be  free,  if  she  shall  be  contented  that  her  son  may  enjoy  surety  and 
quietness  within  this  our  realm,  being  so  near  as  she  knows  it  is  ;  we  shall  not 
faill  to  yield  her  as  good  suerty  therein  for  her  child,  as  can  be  devised  for  any 
that  might  ba  our  child  born  of  our  own  body,  and  shall  ho  glad  to  show  to  her 
therein  the  trew  effect  of  nature  ;  and  herein  she  may  be  by  yow  remembred 
how  much  good  may  ensue  to  her  son  to  be  nourished  and  acquainted  with  our 
country :  and  therefore,  all  things  considered,  thia  occation  for  her  child,  were 
rather  to  be  sought  by  her  and  the  friends  of  him  than  offered  by  ua  ;  and  to 
this  end  wa  mean  that  yow  shBll  so  deal  wilh  her,  both  to  stay  her  indeed  from 
inclining  to  the  French  pracUce,  which  is  to  us  notorioua,  to  convey  her  and  the 
"  Prince  into  France,  and  also  to  avoid  any  just  offence,  that  sha  might  hereafter 
Ponceive,  if  she  should  hear  that  we  should  deal  wiUi  the  Lords  for  the  Prince. 

Sir  JVicolds  ThrokmoTiim  lo  qucm  Elisabeth,  lith  July,  1567.    Fram  Edinburgh. 

[Ah  Original.    Paper  Office.] 

It  may  pleaae  Your  Majesty  to  be  advertised,  I  did  signifie  unto  Mr,  Secre 
lary  by  my  letters  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  July,  tha  day  of  mine  entry  into  Scot- 
land, the  causes  of  my  stay,  my  lodging  at  Faatcastle,  a  place  of  the  Lord 
Hume's,  where  I  was  met  by  the  said  Lord  and  by  tlie  Lord  Lidington,  and 
what  had  passed  in  conference  betwist  us,  whileat  I  was  at  the  said  Faatcastle. 
Since  whicb  time,  accompanyed  with  tha  lords  aforesaid,  and  with  400  horses 
by  their  appointment  for  my  batter  conduct,  I  came  to  Edin'the  12th  of  this 
pteaeat.    The  13th  being  Sunday,  appointed  for  a  solemne  communion  in  this 
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lowii,  and  also  a  solomne  fast  being  publiahed,  I  could  not  have  oonfeience  with 
the  Lords  which  be  aassmbled  within  this  town,  as  I  desired,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Eaila  of  Atliole  and  Morton,  the  Lord  Hume,  the  Lord  of  Lidington,  Bir 
Jamaa  Balfour,  captain  of  the  castle,  Mr.  James  M'Gill,  and  (lie  preoident  of 

Nevorthelosa  I  made  meana  by  the  Lord  of  Lidington  that  they  would  use 
no  protracte  of  time  in  mine  cudience,  so  did  I  likewise  to  the  Earle  uf  Morton, 
whom  I  met  by  chance  ;  I  was  answered  by  tliem  both,  that  albeit  the  day  were 
destined  to  sacred  eiercisea,  such  aa  were  there  of  the  council  would  consult 
upon  any  moyen  touching  my  access  unto  them  and  my  conference  with  them, 
end  said  also,  that  in  the  afternoon  either  they  would  come  to  me,  or  1  should 
hear  from  them.  About  4  of  the  clock  in  the  aflernoon,  ths  said  13th  day,  the 
Lord  of  Lidington  eamo  to  my  lodgings,  and  declared  unto  me  on  the  behalf  of 
the  Lords  and  others,  that  they  required  me  to  have  patience,  ttougfi  they  had 
defferred  my  conference  with  them,  which  waa  grounded  principally  upon  the 
absence  of  the  Earles  of  Mar  and  Glencaitn,  the  Lorda  Semple,  Crighton, 
and  others  of  the  council,  saying  also  tiiat  they  did  consider  the  matters  which 
I  was  ou  your  behalf  to  tteate  with  them  of,  were  of  great  importance,  as 

they  could  not  sadafy  nor  conyeniectly  treate  with  me,  nor  give  me  answer 
withont  the  advice  of  tlie  lorda,  and  others  their  associates;  the  Lord  of 
Lidington  also  said  unto  me,  that  where  he  perceived,  by  his  private  conferenoa 
with  me  in  my  journey  hitherwards,  that  I  pressed  greatly  to  have  speedy 
ilocess  to  the  Queen  theil  sovereign,  he  perceived  by  the  lords  and  others  which 
were  here,  that  in  that  matter  there  was  great  difficulty  for  many  respects,  but 
specially  because  they  had  refused  to  the  French  afflbaasador  tiie  iike  access, 
which  being  granted  unto  me  might  greatly  offend  the  French,  a  matter  which 
they  desired  and  intended  to  eschew ;  for  they  did  not  find  by  Tour  Majesty's 
dealings  with  them  hitherto,  that  it  behoved  them  to  irritate  the  French  King, 
and  to  lose  his  favour  and  good  intelligence  with  them :  1  answered,  that  as  to 
their  reliisal  made  unto  the  French  ambassador.  Monsieur  de  Ville  Roye  was 
dispatched  forth  of  France  before  these  accidents  here  happened,  and  his  special 
errand  was  to  impeach  the  Queen's  marriage  with  the  Earle  of  Bothel  (for  ao 
indeed  since  my  coming  hither  1  learned  his  commission  tended  to  that  end,  and 
to  malte  offer  to  the  Queen  of  another  marriage),  and  as  to  Monsieur  de  Crocq, 
he  could  have  no  order  forth  of  France  concerning  these  matters  since  they 
happened;  and  therefore  they  might  very  well  hold  them  suspected  to  have 
conference  with  the  Queen,  least  they  might  treate  of  matters  in  this  time 
without  insirucdona,  and  so  rather  do  harm  than  good  ;  but  Your  Majesty  being 
advertized  of  all  things  which  had  chanced,  had  sent  me  hither  io  treat  with 
them,  for  the  well  of  the  realm,  for  the  conservation  of  their  honours  and 
credit,  and  for  their  surety  !  and  1  might  boldly  say  unto  him,  that  Tour  Majesty 
had  better  deserved  than  the  FreniA  had.  He  said  for  his  own  part,  he  was 
much  bound  unto  Tonr  Majesty,  and  had  always  found  great  favour  and 
courtesy  in  England;  but  to  be  plain  with  you.  Sir,  sayed  he,  there  is  not  many 
of  this  assembly  thit  have  found  so  great  obligation  at  the  Queen  your  sove- 
reign's hands,  aa  at  the  French  King's,  for  the  Earles  of  Morton  and  Glencaim 
be  the  only  persons  which  took  boneiit  by  the  Queen's  Majesty's  aid  at  Leith, 
the  rest  of  the  noblemen  were  not  in  the  action  ;  and  we  think,  s^d  he,  the 
Queen's  Majesty  your  sovereign,  by  the  opinion  of  her  own  council  and  all  the 
world,  took  as  great  boneiit  by  that  charge  as  the  realm  of  Scotland,  or  any 
particular  person ;  and  not  to  talk  with  yow  as  an  ambassador,  but  with  Sir 
Nicholas  Tlirofcmorton,  My  Lord  Morton,  and  such  as  were  in  pain  for  the 
death  of  Davie,  found  but  cold  favour  at  llie  Queen's  Majesty's  hands,  when 
they  were  banish'd  forth  of  their  own  country;  but  I  would  all  our  whole 
company  were  as  well  wilhng  to  accomplish  the  Queen  your  sovereign  intents 
and  desires  aa  I  am  ;  for  mine  own  part  I  am  but  one,  and  that  of  the  meanest 
sort,  and  Ihey  be  many  noblemen  and  sneh  as  have  great  interest  in  the  matter, 
mary  yow  shall  be  assured  I  will  imploy  myself  to  imploy  my  credit,  and  all 
tliat  I  may  do,  to  satisiie  the  Queen  your  miatress,  as  much  as  lyeth  in  me, 
and  for  your  own  part  you  have  a  great  many  friends  in  this  assembly,  with 
many  other  good  words.  But  for  conclusion  I  must  take  this  for  an  answer  to 
stay  untlll  the  other  lords  were  come,  and  thereupon  I  thought  meet  to  advertise 
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Your  Majesty  what  hath  passed,  and  how  far  forth  I  have  proceeded ;  your  ex. 
pectalion  being  great  to  hear  from  hence. 

And  now  to  advertize  Tour  Majesty  of  the  state  of  all  liunge,  as  I  have 
learned  since  my  coming  hiliier,  it  may  please  Your  Majesty  to  understand  as 
fulloweth : 

The  Quoon  of  Scotland  remaineth  in  good  health  in  the  caatio  ofLochlevin, 
guarded  by  the  Lord  Linsay  and  Loohleven  the  owner  of  the  Louse ;  for  the 
Lord  Rathvon  is  imployed  in  another  coniiniseion,  because  he  began  to  show 
great  favour  to  the  ^ueen,  and  Co  give  her  intelhgence.  She  is  wtdted  on  with 
6  or  ii  ladys,  4  or  5  gentlewomen,  and  2  chamberera,  whereof  one  is  a  French 
woman.  The  Earle  of  Buchan,  the  Earle  of  Murrav'a  brother,  hath  also  hberty 
to  come  to  her  at  his  pleasure  ;  the  lords  afocesaiif,  which  have  hor  in  guard, 
doe  keep  her  very  jtroitly,  and  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  their  rigour  proceedeth 
by  their  order  from  these  men,  because  that  the  Queen  will  not  by  any  means 
be  induced  to  lend  her  authority  to  prosecute  the  murder,  nor  will  not  consent 
by  any  perswasion  to  abandon  the  Lord  Bothel!  for  her  husband,  but  avoweth 
constantly  that  she  will  live  and  die  with  him  ;  and  saitii  that  if  it  were  put  to 
her  choice  to  relinquish  her  crown  and  kingdom,  or  the  Lord  Bolhell,  she  would 
leave  her  kingdom  and  dignity,  to  go  as  a  simple  daoiseU  with  him,  and  that 
she  will  novor  consent  that  he  shall  face  worse  or  have  more  harm  than  herself. 

And  as  far  as  I  ooJi  perceive,  the  principal  cauHB  of  bar  detBQlion  is,  for  that 
these  lords  do  see  the  Queen  being  of  so  fervent  affection  towards  Che  Earle 
BolhcU  as  she  is,  and  being  put  at,  as  they  should  be  compelled  to  be  in  continuall 
arms,  and  to  have  occasion  of  many  battles,  he  being  with  manifest  evidence 
notoriously  detected  to  be  the  principal)  murderer,  and  the  lords  moaning' 
prosocutioii  of  justice  against  him  according  to  hia  merits. 

The  lords  mean  also  a  divorce  betwixt  the  Q.ueene  and  him,  as  a  marriage  not 
to  be  suffered  for  many  respects,  which  separation  cannot  take  place  if  the 
Queen  be  at  liberty,  and  have  power  in  her  hands. 

They  do  not  also  forget  their  own  peril, conjoin'd  witll  the  danger  of  the  Prince, 
but  as  far  as  I  can  perceave,  they  intend  not  either  to  touch  the  Queen  in 
Buerty  or  in  honor,  for  they  do  speak  of  her  with  respect  and  reverence,  and  do 
affirm,  as  I  do  learn,  that  the  conditions  aforesaid  accomplished,  they  wOl  both 
put  her  to  liberty,  and  restore  her  to  her  estate. 

These  lords  have  for  the  guard  of  their  town  4S0  harqubuahera  which  ne  in 
very  good  order,  for  the  entertainment  of  which  companya,  untill  all  matters 
be  compounded,  they  did  sue  unto  Your  Majesty  to  aid  them  with  such  sum  ot 
mony  as  hath  been  mentioned  to  Mr.  Secretary  by  the  Lord  of  Ijidington'a 
writting,  amounting  as  I  perceive  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  crouns  of  the 

They  were  latly  advertized  that  the  French  King  doth  mind  to  send  hither 
Monsieur  de  la  Chapell  den  Ursine,  a  knight  of  the  French  order,  and  always 
well  affectionate  to  the  house  of  G-uyse,  and  howsoever  La  Forest,  ViUacoy, 
and  Du  Crocq  have  used  language  in  the  Queen's  favour  and  to  these  lords 
disadvantage  there,  to  Your  Majesty ;  La  Crocq  doth  carry  with  him  such 
matter  as  shall  be  little  to  the  Queen's  advantage  -,  so  as  it  is  thought  the  French 
King,  upon  his  coming  to  his  presence,  will  rather  satbfie  the  lords  than  pleasure 
the  Queen  ;  for  they  have  their  party  so  well  made,  as  the  French  will  rather 
make  their  protit  by  them  than  any  other  way. 

Herewith  I  send  Your  Majesty  the  last  bond  agreed  on,  and  signed  by  the 
Haniiltons,  the  Ear!  of  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  sundry  others  at  Dumbarton. 

Nevertheless,  since  my  coming  to  this  town  the  Hamiltons  have  sent  unto  me 
a  genlleman  of  their  surname,  named  Robert  Hamilton,  with  a  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  Abhat  of  Arbroth,  the  copy  whereof  I  send 
Your  Majesty  and  mine  answer  unto  them,  referring  to  the  bearerthe  declaration 
of  some  things  as  these  did  by  him  unto  me. 

TheEarleof  Argyll  hath,  in  hke  manner,  sent  another  unto  mo  with  a  letter 
and  credit,  I  have  uattd  him  as  1  did  the  others,  the  coppy  of  both  which  letters! 
send  Your  Majesty  also.  The  Lord  Harrys  hath  also  sent  unto  me  but  net 
written,  and  I  have  returned  unto  him  in  like  sort. 

Against  the  90th  day  of  this  month  there  is  a  generall  assembly  of  all  the 
churches,  shires,  and  boroughs  towns  of  this  realm,  namely,  of  such  as  be  con- 
tented to  repair  to  these  lords  to  this  town,  whore  it  ia  thought  the  whole  state 
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of  this  matter  will  be  handeled,  and  !  fear  me  much  to  the  Queen's  diaadvan- 

Xand  danger  :  unlese  tlie  Lord  of  Lidington  and  some  others  which  be  best 
itod  unto  her  do  provide  some  remedy;  for  I  pereeave  the  great  cumber, 
and  in  manner  all,  but  chieflj  the  common  people,  which  have  aesieted  in  those 
doings,  do  greatly  dishonour  the  Queen,  and  mind  seriously  either  her  depriva- 
tion or  her  destFUction ;  I  used  the  best  means  I  can  (considering  the  furic  of 
the  world  here),  to  piorogne  this  assemhlj,  for  that  appeareth  to  me  to  be  tha 
best  remedy :  I  may  not  speak  of  disaolntion  of  it,  for  that  may  nol  he  abiden, 
and  I  ehould  thereby  bring  my  eelf  into  great  hatred  and  peril.  The  chiefeet 
of  the  lords  which  be  here  present  at  this  time  dare  not  show  eo  much  lenity  to  ' 
the  Queen  as  I  think  they  coold  be  contented,  for  fear  of  the  rage  of  the  people. 
Tie  women  be  most  fnrious  and  impudent  against  the  Queen,  and  yet  the  men 
be  mad  enough ;  so  as  a  stranger  over  busie  may  soon  bo  made  a  sacrifice 
amongest  them. 

There  was  a  great  bruit  thai  the  Hamiltons  with  their  adherents  would  put 
their  force  into  the  fields  against  the  241h  of  this  month,  but  I  do  not  find  that 
intent  eo  true  as  the  common  bruit  goeth. 

The  Earle  of  Argyll  is  in  the  Highlands,  whore  t]iBre  is  trauble  among  his 

The  Earle  of  Lennox  is  by  these  lords  much  desired  here,  and  I  do  believe 
Your  Majesty  may  so  use  him,  and  direct  him,  as  he  shaai  be  able  to  promote 
your  purpose  with  these  men. 

The  Earle  of  Argyll,  the  Hamiltons  and  he  be  incompatible, 1  do  find 

amongst  the  Hamiltons,  Argyll,  and  the  company  two  strange  and  sundry 
humoura. 

Hamiltons  do  make  shew  of  the  liberty  of  the  Queen,  and  prosecufe  that  with 
great  earnestness,  because  they  would  have  these  lords  destroy  her,  rather  than 
she  should  be  recovered  from  them  by  violence ;  another  time  tliey  seem  to 
desire  bar  liberty  and  Bothweli's  destruction,  beoauso  they  w^ould  compass  a 
marriage  betwixt  the  Queen  and  the  Lord  of  Arbroth. 

The  Earle  of  Argyll  doth  affect  her  Uberty  and  EothwoH'a  destruction, 
becanae  he  would  marry  the  Queen  to  his  brother. 

And  yet  neither  of  them,  notwithstanding  Ihelr  open  concuraneo  (as  appeareth 
by  their  bond),  dolh  discover  their  minds  to  each  other,  nor  mind  one  end ; 
Knox  is  not  here,  but  in  the  west  parts,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  ministers  will  be 
here  at  the  great  assembly,  whos  austerity  against  the  Queen  I  fear  as  much  aa 
any  man's. 

By  some  conference  which  I  had  with  some  of  this  ooanoiil,  me  thinketh  that 
they  have  intelligence  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  Queen  of  Scotland  to 
leaye  Ibis  realm  and  to  retire  herself  either  into  England  or  into  France,  but 

most  willingly  hito  England,  for  such and  mielikings  as  she  knoweth  hath 

been,  and  is  meant  unto  her  in  France,  leaving  the  regiment  cither  to  a  number 
of  persons  deleagued  and  authorized  by  her,  or  to  some  one  or  more. 

And  it  may  please  Your  Majesty,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  put  yow  in  remem- 
brance, that  in  case  the  said  Queen  come  into  England  by  your  allowance, 
without  the  French  King's  consent,  she  shall  loose  her  dowery  in  France,  and 
have  little  or  nothing  irom  hence  to  entertain  her ;  and  in  case  she  do  go  into 
Fiance  with  the  King's  contentment,  she  may  be  an  instrument  (if  she  can 
lecover  favour,  as  time  tvill  help  to  cancell  her  disgrace)  either  by  matching 
with  some  husband  of  good  quahty,  or  by  some  oflier  devise,  to  work  new 
unquiotneas  to  her  own  country,  and  so  consequently  to  Your  Majesty's, 

Therefore  it  may  please  Your  Majesty  to  consider  of  this  matter,  and  to  let 
me  know  your  pleasure  with  convenient  speed,  how  1  shall  answer  liie  same,  if 
it  be  propounded  unto  me,  either  by  the  Queen  or  by  the  counciU,  as  a  piece  of 
the  end  and  composition.  For  1  am  sure,  of  late,  she  bath  seemed  very  desiroux 
to  have  the  matter  brought  to  pass  that  she  might  go  into  England,  retaining 
her  estate  and  jurisdiction  in  herself,  though  she  do  not  exercise  it ;  and  likewise 
I  understand  that  some  of  this  council  which  be  least  affected  to  Iier  safety  do 
think  there  is  no  other  way  to  save  her.  Thus  Almighty  God  preserve  Youi 
Majesty  in  health,  honour,  and  allfeUcity;  at  Edinr,  the  14th  July,  1567. 
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which  time  I  have  spoken  particularly  with  tiie  Earie  Morton,  the  Lord  o 
Lidington,  and  Sir  James  Balfonr,  captain  of  this  castle  ;  at  whose  hands  I  can- 
not perceave  that  as  ;et  access  to  the  Queen  to  Lochlevon  will  he  granted  me, 
slaying  thoniBelvOB  ^till  by  the  absence  of  the  lords  and  others  their  asaoeial^a, 
which  (they  say)  they  look  for  within  two  days  ;  and  for  that  I  find,  by  hkeli- 
hood  and  apparent  presnmptions,  that  mine  access  to  the  Queen  will  hardly  bs 
granted,  I  have  thought  good  not  to  defer  this  dispatch  until!  I  have  a  resolute 
answer  in  that  matter. 

May  it  therefore  please  Your  Majesty,  to  understand  Robert  Mslvin  returned 
fromlheQueeninLochlevon  to  this  town,  the  6thaf  July,  and  brought  a  letter 
from  her  written  of  her  own  hand  to  these  lords,  which  doth  contMn,  as  I  under- 
stand, matter  as  followeth— A  request  unto  them  to  have  conaideraUon  of  her 
health,  and  if  they  will  not  put  her  to  hberty,  to  change  the.  place  of  lestrsdnt  to 
the  castle  of  Stirling,  to  the  end  she  might  hare  the  cuwifert  and  company  of 
.her  Bon,  and  if  they  will  not  change  her  from  Loohleven,  ehevre^uired  to  have 
«ome  olhor  gentle-women  about  her,  naming  none.  [, . 

To  have  her  apothecary,  to  have  some  modest  minister. To  have  an 

ambroideror  to  draw  forth  such  work  as  she  would  be  occupie4S-hs*t,  and  to 

Jiave  a.  yarlct  of  the  chamber. Touching  the  government  of  tiiaatealsniirfie 

maketh  two  oBere,  which  aro  but  generally  touched  in  her  letter,  llfst  patfticu- 
laritys  be  not  apecllied,  but  referred  to  Robert  Melvin'a  credit,  the  one  is  tp  pom- 
mit  it  only  and  whoOy  to  tlie  Earle  of  Murray,  the  other  is  to  the  lord^whose 
names  ensue,  assisted  with  such  others  as  they  shall  call  unto  them,  ikat  is  to 
saj,  the  Duke  of  Chaltelrault,  the  Earls  of  Morton,  Murray,  Marr,  and 
Glencaim. 

She  hath  written  unto  them  that  I  might  have  access  unto  her.— ^^ — She 
tequireth  further,  that  if  thoy  will  not  treat  hot  and  regard  her  us  their  Qneen, 
yet  to  use  her  as  the  King  their  sovereign's  daughter  (whom  many  of  them 
inew),  and  as  their  Prince's  mother.  She  will  by  no  means  yield  to  abandon 
Bothell  for  her  husband,  nor  relinquish  hiin ;  which  matter  will  da  het  most 
harm  of  all,  and  hardenoth  these  lords  to  great  severity  against  her. 

She  yieldeth  in  words  to  (he  prosecution  of  the  murder. 

I  have  the  means  to  let  her  know  that  Tour  Majesty  hath  sent  me  hither  for 
her  relief. 

I  liave  also  persuaded  her  to  conform  herself  to  renounce  Bothell  for  her 
husband,  and  to  be  contented  to  suffer  a  divorce  to  pass  betwiit  them ;  she 
hath  sent  me  word  that  she  will  in  no  ways  consent  unto  that,  but  rather  die ; 
grounding  herself  upon  this  reason,  taking  herself  to  be  seven  weeks  gone  with 
child,  by  renouncing  Bothell,  she  should  acknowledge  herself  to  be  with  child 
of  a  bastard,  and  to  have  forfeited  her  honour,  which  she  will  not  do  to  die  for 
it ;  I  haVD  perswaded  her  to  save  her  own  life  and  hei  child,  to  choose  the  least 
hard  condition. 

Mr.  Knox  arrived  here  in  this  town  the  6th  of  this  month,  with  whom  I  have 
tad  some  conference,  and  with  Mr.  Craig  also,  the  other  miniBtor  of  this  (own. 

I  have  perswaded  with  them  to  preach  and  perswad  lenity.  I  find  them  both 
■very  austere  m  this  conference,  what  they  shall  do  hereafter  I  know  not,  they 
are  furnished  with  many  arguments,  some  forth  of  the  Scripture,  some  forth  ol 
histories,  some  grounded  (as  they  say)  upon  the  laws  of  this  realm,  some  upon 
practices  used  in  this  realm,  and  some  upon  the  conditions  and  oth  m:>de  by 
their  Prince  at  her  coronation. 

The  Bishop  of  Galloway,  uncle  to  the  Earle  of  Huntley,  hath  sent  :iifher  to 
these  lords,  that  his  nephew  the  Earle  and  some  others  of  that  side  may,  at 
Linlithgow  or  at  Stirling,  have  some  communication  with  some  appointed  oil 
this  side,  assuring  them  that  there  is  a  good  disposition  in  the  lords  of  the  othoi 
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party  to  concnrre  with  these,  asauring  furlher  that  they  will  not  diEBeiit  Sai 
Irifflos  or  nnDBcesaarj  things,  and  (as  I  am  given  to  understand)  ttiey  can  bo 
pleased  Uia  Qaeen's  restraint  be  ooiitinti'd  untill  the  murder  be  pursued  in  all 
porsona,  whereby  the  separation  of  the  Quoan  and  Bothell  is  inipljed,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Prince,  the  seoimty  for  all  nien,  and  a  good  order  taken  for  lh« 
goveranance  of  (he  realm  in  tranquillity. 

Captain  Clerfc,  which  hath  so  long  served  in  Denmark  and  Berred  at  New- 
haven,  did,  the  16th  of  this  month  (aocompanyed  with  one  of  his  soldiers,  or 
rather  the  soldier  as  the  greater  fame  goeth)  kill  one  Wilson  a  seaman,  and 
BUch  a  one  as  had  great  estimation  with  Iheae  lords,  both  for  hia  skill,  his  hardj- 
nese,  honesty,  and  willingness  in  this  action ;  whereupon  Clerk  hath  retired  him- 
self i  tliair  quarrel  was  about  the  ship  which  took  Blaeketer,  which  ship  viras 
appointed  by  these  lords  to  go  to  the  north  of  Scotland  to  impeach  the  passage 
of  tlie  Earle  Bothell,  in  case  he  went  either  lo  the  isles,  or  to  any  other  place  • 
by  (he  death  of  this  man  this  entorprise  was  dashed. 

The  Bishop  of  Gallowny  is  come  to  Linlithgow,  and  doth  desiio  to  speak  with 
the  Lord  of  Lidington. 

The  Abbot  of  Killwinning  hath  eent  for  Sir  James  Balfour,  captain  of  the 
castle,  to  have  conference  with  him. 

As  I  wrote  unto  Your  Majesty  in  my  last,  the  Hamiltons  now  find  xio  matter 
to  disever  these  lords  and  item  asunder,  but  would  oonourr  in  all  thinas  (yea,  in 
any  extremity  against  Che  Queen)  so  as  that  they  might  be  assured  tiie  Prince 
of  Scotland  wore  crooned  King,  and  should  die  without  issue,  that  the  Earle  of 
Lenox's  son  hving  should  not  inherit  the  croun  of  this  realm,  as  next  heir  to 
his  nephew. 

And  although  the  lords  and  oouncelora  speak  reverently,  mildly,  and  charita- 
bly of  their  Queen,  so  as  I  cannot  gather  bj  their  speech  any  intention  to 
cruelty  or  violence,  yet  I  do  find  by  intelligence,  that  the  Queen  is  in  very 
great  peril  of  her  life,  by  reason  that  the  people  ajssembled  at  this  convention  do 
mind  vehemently  the  destruction  of  her. 

It  is  a  public  speech  among  all  the  people,  and  amongst  all  estates  (saving 
of  the  oounselors)  that  their  Queen  hath  no  more  liberty  nor  pTiviiege  to  com- 
mit murder  nor  adultery  than  any  other  private  person,  neither  by  God's  laws, 
nor  by  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

The  Earl  ofBothell,  and  al!  his  adherents  and  associates,  be  put  to  the  horn 
by  the  ordinary  justiee  of  this  town,  named  the  lords  of  the  session  ;  and  com- 
mandment given  to  all  shirriifs,  and  all  other  oificers,  to  apprehend  him,  and  all 
other  his  followers  and  receiptors.  The  Earl  of  Botheli's  porter,  and  one  of 
his  other  servitors  of  his  Chamber  being  apprehended,  have  confessed  such 
sundry  circumstances,  as  it  appoareth  evidently  that  ho  the  said  Earl  was  one 
of  the  principa!  executors  of  tiie  murder,  in  his  one  person  accompanyed  with 
sundry  others,  of  which  number  I  cannot  yet  certainly  learn  the  names  but  of 
three  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  two  of  the  Ormistons  of  Tivatdall,  and  one  Hay- 
bom  of  Bolton;  the  lords  would  be  glad  that  none  of  the  murderers  should  have 
any  favour  or  receipt  in  England,  and  hereof  their  desire  is,  that  the  olEcers 
upon  the  bordor  may  be  warned ;  Bothell  dolh  still  lemaiii  in  the  north  parts ; 
but  the  Lord  Seatou  and  Fleming,  which  have  been  there,  have  utterly  aban- 
doned him,  and  do  repair  hitherwards. — The  intelligence  doth  grow  daily  be- 
twixt these  lords,  and  ■  those  which  held  of ;  and  notwithstanding  these  lords 
have  sent  an  hundred  and  (illy  harqubushers  to  Stirling,  to  keep  the  town  and 
passage  from  surprise  ;  and  so  have  they  done  in  like  manner  to  St,  Johnston, 
which  be  the  two  passages  from  the  north  and  west  to  this  town,  I  do  understand 
the  captain  of  Dunbar  is  much  busied  in  fortifying  that  place,  I  do  mctvile  the 
carriages  be  not  impeached  otherwise  than  they  be. 

Of  late  this  Queen  hath  written  a  letter  to  the  captain  of  the  said  castle, 
which  hath  been  surprized ;  and  thereby  matter  is  discovered  which  maJteth 
little  to  the  Queen's  advantage. 

Thus,  having  none  other  matter  worthy  YourMojeaty'sknowledgc,  I  beseech 
God  to  prosper  Tour  Majesty  with  long  hfe,  perfect  health,  and  prosperous 
feUdty.    At  Edbbn^h,  the  18th  of  July,  16B7. 
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Lctlis-iifSirJ^icholaiThrokmOTtan  to  the  Right  Hontmrable  Ih^  Earl  of  Ldeeslcr, 
Knight  0/  the  Order,  aad  one  of  the  Lords  of  Her  Mi^esti/'e  JSoM  SanovrtJth 
Priin/  Council, 

(24ibofJu)r,1567.    PapErOffice.    PromUie or^uial.] 

By  my  former  dlspatohes  eent  to  Her  Majesty  and  Mr.  Secretary,  sinofl  tho 
12th  of  July,  Your  Lordshipa  might  hayo  perceived  the  state  of  tliis  coonti_v, 
and  to  what  ond  these  matters  be  like  to  come :  so  as  not  to  trouble  Your 
Lordship  with  many  words ;  Uiis  Queen  is  like  Very  shortly  to  be  deprived  of 
her  tayai  estate,  lier  son  to  be  crowned  Kins,  and  she  detained  in  prison  wilMu 
this  realm,  and  the  same  to  be  governed  in  uie  young  King's  name  by  a  councsl, 
Consiating  of  certun  of  the  nobility,  and  other  wise  men  of  this  realm '.  so  as 
it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  the  power  and  ability  to  do  any  tiling  to  the  commoditj 
or  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  the  realm  of  England,  will  chiefly,  and  in  manner 
wholly,  rest  ill  the  hands  of  these  lords  and  others  their  associalea  aBsembled  al 
Edinburgh.  Now  if  tiie  Quoen's  Majesty  will  still  persist  in  Her  former  opinion 
towards  the  Queen  of  Scotland  (unto  whom  she  shall  be  able  to  do  no  good), 
then  I  do  plainly  see  that  these  lords  and  ail  their  accomplices  will  become  aa 
good  French  as  tha  French  King  can  wish  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  And 
as  for  the  Hamiltons,  tlie  Earls  of  Arguile,  Huntlye,  and  that  faction,  they  be 
already  so  far  inchanted  that  way,  as  there  needeth  little  devise  to  draw  them 
to  the  French  devotion.  Then  this  ia  the  state  of  things  so  come  to  pass  of 
this  country,  that  Fiance  has  Scotland  now  as  much  conjoined  onto  them,  to 
ail  purposes,  as  ever  it  was ;  and  what  an  Instrnment  the  young  Prince  will 
prove  to  tmqniet  England,  I  report  me  to  Tour  Lordship's  wisdoms  ;  and  there- 
fore, considering  the  weight  of  the  matter  and  all  the  circumstances,  I  trust 
your  Lordships  will  well  bethink  you  in  lime  (for  'Us  high  time)  how  to  advise 
Hat  Majesty  to  leave  nothing  midone  that  may  bring  tiie  Prinoo  of  Scotland 
to  be  in  her  possession,  or,  at  the  least,  to  be  at  her  devotion.  And,  amongst 
other  tilings  that  I  can  imagine  for  the  iirst  degree,  nothing  is  more  meet  to 
bring  this  to  effect  than  to  allure  this  company  here  assembled  to  bear  Her 
Majesty  their  favour.  Some  talk  hath  passed  between  the  Lord  of  Liddington 
and  me  in  certain  conferences  about  this  matter.  By  him  I  find  that,  when  Her 
Majesty  shall  have  won  these  men  to  her  devotion,  (he  prindpal  point  that  will 
make  Uiem  conformable  to  deliver  their  Prince  into  England  will  rest  upon  the 
Queen,  and  the  realms  enabling  him  to  tlie  succession  of  tho  crown  of  England 
for  fault  of  issue  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  body,  some  other  things  will  also 
be  required,  as  the  charge  of  the  said  Prince  and  his  train  to  be  at  the  charge 
of  England.  I  do  well  perceive  that  these  men  will  never  be  brought  to  deliver 
their  Prince  into  England  without  the  former  condition,  for  the  succession  of 
England  ;  for  (saitb  Liddington)  that  taking  place,  the  Prince  shall  be  aa  dear 
to  uie  people  of  England  as  to  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  one  will  be  as 
careful  of  his  preservation  as  the  otiier.  Otherwise,  he  saith,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  will  he  reported  that  the  Scottishmen  have  put  their  Prince  to  be 
kept  in  safety,  as  those  which  commit  the  sheep  to  be  kept  by  tho  wolves.  So 
as  for  conclusion.  Your  Lordships  may  perceive  here  will  be  the  scope  of  this 
matter.  Aa  unto  the  delivering  of  him  upon  hostages,  he  sayeth,  let  no  man 
think  that  the  condition  of  the  auccession  not  being  accompliahed,  the  nobihty 
and  the  gentry  will  never  consent  to  leave  themselves  destitute  of  their  sove- 
reign upon  any  hoatages,  neither  upon  any  promises,  nor  likehhood  of  good  to 
issue  in  time  to  come.  It  were  not  good  for  yourselves  (saith  he)  that  the 
matter  were  so  handled ;  for  then  you  should  adventure  all  your  goods  in  one 
sliip,  which  might  have  a  dangerous  efiect,  considering  the  unwillingn^a  of 
the  Quoon  your  sovereign  to  consent  to  establiahing  any  Buccessor  to  the  crown. 
And  then  how  unmete  were  it  that  Her  Majesty  have  in  her  possession  already 
all  such  persons  aa  do  pretend  to  it,  or  he  inhnritable  to  the  crown,  to  have  our 
Prince  also  in  her  custody.  For  ao  there  migiit  follow,  without  good  capitula- 
tions, a  strange  and  dangerous  issue,  tho'  the  Queen  your  miatress  do  think  that 
such  imaginations  could  not  proceed  but  from  busy  heads,  as  you  have  uttered 
unto  us  on  her  behalf.     Wliat  is  come  to  paas  aince  my  last  dispatch,  and  how 
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fer  forth  things  are  proceeded,  1  refer  Your  Lordship  to  be  informed  bj  my 
letters  acnt  unto  Her  Majesty  at  this  time.  And  so  I  pray  Alinigb.tj  God  pre- 
servB  Your  Lordship  in  much  honour  and  felicity.  At  Edinburgh,  this  S4th  of 
July,  1567. 

It  may  plea.se  Your  good  Lordship  to  make  My  Lord  gtuard  partner  of  ttiis 
letter. 

y/ie  Queen  lo  Sir  J^icho/ai  ThrokmoTlon.    By  the  Queen. 

[6ih  Auij.  ISiU.-l 

you  well,  for  as  much  as  we  do 
lined  in  those  parts  without  expe- 
dition in  the  charge  committed  unto  you,  we  tliink  It  not  meet,  seeing  there 
hath  not  followed  the  good  acceptation  and  fruit  of  our  well  meaning  towards 
that  state,  which  good  reasoa  would  have  required,  that  you  should  continue 
there  any  longer;  our  pleasure  therefore  is,  that  you  shall,  immediately  upon 
the  receipt  hereof,  send  your  servant  Middlemore  unto  the  lords  and  estates  of 
that  realm  that  are  assembled  together,  willing  him  to  declare  unto  them,  that 
it  cannot  but  seem  very  strange  unto  us,  that  you  having  been  sent  from  us,  of 

qulot  and  lo  the  benefit  of  the  whole  estate  of  their  country,  they  have  so  far 
forgotten  themselves,  and  so  slightly  regarded  us  and  our  good  moaning,  not 
only  in  delaying  to  hear  you  and  deferring  your  access  to  the  Queen  their 
sovereign,  but  ^so,  which  is  strangest  of  aU,  in  not  vouchsafing'  to  make  any 
answer  unto  us.  And  altho'  these  dealings  be  sueh,  indeed,  as  were  not  to  be 
looked  for  at  their  hands,  yet  do  we  find  their  usage  and  proceeding  towards 
the't  Sovereign  and  Queen  to  overpass  all  the  rest  in  so  strange  a  degree,  as  we 
for  air  part,  and  we  suppose  the  whole  world  besides,  cannot  but  think  thera  to 
have  therein  gone  so  far  beyund  the  duty  of  subjects  as  must  needs  remain  to 
■Uieir  perpetual  tauche  for  ever.  And  tlicrcfora  ye  shall  say,  tbat  we  have  tho't 
good  without  consuming  any  longer  time  in  vain,  to  revoke  you  to  our  pre- 
sence, requiring  them  to  grant  jou  liscenee  and  pasport  so  to  do,  which  when 
you  shall  have  obtained,  we  wil!  that  you  make  your  repair  hither  unto  us 
with  as  convenient  speed  as  you  may.  Given,  &o. 
Indorsed,  Sth  August,  1567. 


[ISUi Aug.  1567.    PaparOflice.    From Iho original.] 

WHiT  I  have  learned,  since  the  arrival  of  My  Lord  of  Murray  and  Mens,  do 
Linnerol,  you  shall  understand  by  my  letter  to  Her  Majesty  at  this  time.  Tlie 
French  do,  in  their  negotiations,  as  they  do  in  their  drink,  put  water  to  their 
wine.  As  I  am  able  to  see  into  their  doings,  they  take  it  not  greatly  to  the 
heart  how  tiie  Queen  sleep,  whether  she  hve  or  die,  whether  she  be  at  liberty  or 
in  priion.  The  mark  they  shoot  at  is,  to  renew  theit  old  league  ;  and  can  be  as 
well  contented  to  take  it  of  this  httle  King  (howsoever  his  title  be),  and  the 
same  by  the  order  of  these  lords,  as  otherwise.  LyneroU  came  but  yesterday, 
and  me  thinketh  he  will  not  tarry  long  ;  you  may  guess  how  the  French  will 
seek  to  displease  these  lords,  when  they  changed  the  coming  of  la  Chapelle  dcs 
Oursins  for  this  man,  because  they  doubled  that  de  la  Chapelle  should  not  be 
grateful  to  thera,  beins;  a  Papist.  Sir,  to  speak  more  plainly  to  you  than  I  will 
do  otherwise,  me  thinketh  the  Earl  of  Murray  will  run  the  course  that  those 
raen  do,  and  be  partaker  of  their  fortune.  I  hear  no  man  speak  more  bitterly 
against  the  tragedy,  and  the  players  therein,  than  he,  so  httle  like  he  hath  to 
horrible  sins.  Fhear  an  inkling  that  Ledhigton  is  to  go  into  France,  which  I  do 
as  much  mislike  as  any  thing  for  our  purpose.  I  can  assure  you  the  whole 
Protestants  of  France  will  hve  and  die  in  these  men's  quarrels ;  and,  where 
there  is  bruit  amongst  yuu,  that  aid  should  be  seut  to  the  adverse  party,  and 
that  Martigues  should  eome   hither  wilh    some  force ;  Mens,  Baudolot  hath 
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assured  me  of  his  honour  that,  instead  of  Martigues  coming  ^s.inst  them,  he 
will  camo  with  a.s  good  a  force  to  succour  thorn :  ojid  if  that  be  aent  under 
■meaner  conduct,  Robert  Stuart  shall  come  with  as  many  to  fortifj  them.  But 
tho  constable  ha,lh  assured  these  lords,  that  the  King  meaneth  no  way  to  ofTeiid 
tiienk.  Sir,  I  pray  you  find  my  revocation  convenient,  and  speed  you  to  fiirtiicr 
it,  for  I  am  here  now  to  no  purpose,  uoless  it  be  to  kindle  these  lorda  more 
against  us.  Thus  I  do  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you,  from  Edinburgh,  tho 
12th  of  August,  1567. 

Yours  to  use  and  command. 

7%e  Qusm  (a  Mcholas  TkrokmoHim. 

Frustv  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  We  have,  within  these  two 
days,  received  three  smidry  letters  of  yours,  of  the  20th,  22d,  and  a3d  of  thia 
month,  having  not  before  those  received  any  seven  days  before  ;  and  do  find,  by 
these  your  letters,  that  you  have  very  diligently  and  largely  advertised  ue  of  all 
the  hasty  and  peremptory  proceedings  there  ;  which  as  we  nothing  like,  so  ive 
trust  in  time  to  see  them  wax  colder,  and  to  receive  some  reformation.  For  we 
cannot  perceive  that  they  with  whom  you  have  dealt  can  answer  the  doubts 
moved  by  the  Hamiltons,  who  howsoever  they  may  be  carried  for  their  private 
lespects,  yet  those  things  which  they  move  will  be  allowed  by  all  reaaonable 
persons.  For  if  they  may  not,  being  noblemen  of  the  realm,  be  suffered  to  hear 
the  Queen  their  sovereign  declare  her  mind  concerninp  the  reports  which  are 
made  of  her,  by  such  as  keep  her  in  captivity,  how  should  they'bellevo  the 
reports,  or  obey  them,  which  do  report  it  ?  and  therefore  our  meaning  is,  jou 

shall  let  the  Hamiltons  plainly  understand  tliat  we  do  well  allow  of  their  pro- 
ceedings (as  fttr  forth  as  the  same  doth  concern  the  Queen  their  sovereign  for 
her  relief),  and  in  such  things  as  shall  appear  reasonable  for  us  therein  to  do  for 
the  Queen  our  sister,  we  will  be  ready  to  perform  the  same.  And  where  it  ia 
■so  required,  that  upon  your  coming  thence,  the  Lord  Scroopo  should  deal  with 
the  Lord  Herris  to  impart  their  meanings  to  us,  and  ours  to  them ;  we  are 
well  pleased  therewith,  and  we  require  you  to  advertiie  (he  Lord  Scroops 
hereof  by  your  letters,  and  to  will  Mm  to  show  himself  favourable  to  them  in 
their  actions,  that  may  appear  plainly  to  tend  to  the  relief  of  the  Queen,  and 
maintenance  of  her  authority.  And  as  we  willed  oar  secretary  to  write  unto 
you,  that  upon  your  message  done  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  you  might  return,  bo 
our  meaning  is  you  shall.  And  if  these  our  letters  shall  meet  you  on  the  way. 
Jet  we  will  have  you  advertise  both  (he  Lord  Scroopo  and  the  Hamiltons  of 
our  meaning. 

Indorsed.  £9  Aug.  1567. 

Ho.  XXin.  (p.  175.) 


ll31tiAug.13l)T.    Fup^-OIBce.    Fromacopi'wblchSirN'ichoIaasonllolheCtueeii.] 

After  my  good  commendations  to  Tour  good  Lordships,  this  shall  be  to 
advertise  you  that  the  Queen's  Majesty  my  sovereign  having  sent  mo  hither  hot 
ambassador  to  the  Queen  her  sister  your  sovereign,  to  communicate  unto  her 
■uch  matter  as  she  thought  meet,  considering  the  good  amity  and  intelligence 
botwiit  them,  who  being  detained  in  captivity  (as  your  Lordships  know)  con- 
trary to  tlie  duty  of  all  good  aubjocts,  for  the  enlargement  of  whose  person,  and 
the  restitution  of  her  to  her  digiity,  Her  Majesty  gave  me  in  charge  to  treat 
with  theso  lords,  assembled  at  Edenburgh.  offering  them  all  reaaonable  condi* 
tions  and  means  as  might  be,  for  the  safeguaru  ^f  the  young  Prince,  the  punish- 
ment of  tho  late  horrible  murder,  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  betwixt  the 
Queen  and  tho  Earl  of  Bodwell,  and  lastly  for  their  own  sureties.  In  the  nego- 
tiation of  which  matters  I  have  (as  Your  Lordships  well  know)  spent  a  long 
time  to  no  purpose,  not  being  able  to  prevail  in  any  thing  with  those  lords  to 
the  Queen  my  sovereign's  satisfaction.     Of  wliioh  strange  proceedings  towards 
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Her  Majesty,  and  unduaful  behaviour  towards  their  BOTereigii,  ]  have  advac- 
tiaed  the  Queen's  Majesty,  she  cot  being  minded  to  bear  this  indignity)  hath 
given  me  in  charge  to  declare  her  further  pleasure  unto  them,  in  such  sort  as 
they  may  well  peroeJTe  Her  Majesty  doth  disallow  of  their  proceedtngs,  ana 
thereupon  hath  revoked  me.  And  farther  hath  given  me  in  charge  to  commu- 
nicate the  Bamo  unto  Your  Lordships,  requiring  you  to  let  me  know,  before  my 
departure  hence  (which  shall  be,  God  milUng,  aa  soon  as  I  have  received 
answer  from  you)  what  you  and  your  confederates  will  assuredly  do,  to  set  tlie 
Quean  your  soverBign  at  hberty,  and  to  restore  her  to  her  former  dignity  by 
force  or  otherwiEe  ;  seeing  theau  lords  have  refused  all  other  mediation,  Co  the 
end  Ihu  Queen's  Majesty  ray  sovereign  may  concur  with  your  Lordships  in 
this  honourable  enterptize. 

And  in  ease,  through  the  dispersion  of  your  associates.  Tour  Lordships  can 
neither  communicate  this  matter  amongst  you,  nor  receive  resolution  of  them  all 
by  that  time,  it  may  please  you  to  sand  me  the  opinion  of  eo  many  of  you  as 
may  confer  together  within  two  or  three  days,  so  as  I  may  hiiva  your  answer  here 
in  this  town  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  next  at  the  farthest,  being  the  19th  of  this 
August ;  for  I  intend  (God  willing)  to  depart  towards  England  upon  Wednesday 
following.  Thus  I  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  Your  Lordships  at  Eden 
burgh,  the  13th  of  Aug.  1567. 

Indoraed  (he  13th  of  Aug.  1567. 

Sir  Jfictmlaa  Tiirakmorton  to  the  Lord  Herrys, 

t34Ui Aug.  1567.    PaperOffice.    FromacopjwhldiSir MicliolaasentloBectBlarrCedl,] 

Your  good  Lordship's  letter  of  the  13th  of  August  I  have  received  the  19th  of 
the  same.  For  answer  whereunto  it  may  like  Your  Lordship  to  understand,  that 
I  will  signify  unto  you  plainly,  how  far  forth  I  am  already  thoroughly  instructed 
of  the  Queen's  Majesty  my  sovereign's  pleasure  concerning  the  detention  of  the 
Queen  your  sovereign,  and  concerning'  her  relief. 

To  the  first  Her  Majesty  halh  given  in  charge,  to  use  all  kinds  of  persuasion 
in  her  name,  to-move  these  lords  assembled  at  Edenburgh  to  desist  from  this 
violent  and  undutifiil  behaviour,  which  they  use  towards  their  sovereign.  And 
in  this  part,  besides  the  shew  of  many  reasons  and  sundry  persuasions  of  ami- 
cable treaty  with  them.  Her  Majesty  hath  willed  me  to  use  some  plain  and 
severe  speech  unto  them,  tending  so  far  forth  as  if  thoy  would  not  be  bettor 
advised,  and  reform  these  their  outrageous  proceedings  esercised  against  their 
sovereign,  that  then  they  might  ha  assured  Her  Majesty  neither  would  nor 
could  endure  such  an  indignity  to  be  done  to  the  Queen,  her  good  cousin  and 
neighbour. 

And  notwithstanding  these  my  proceedings  with  them,  they  have  made  proof, 
to  be  Jittie  moved  thereby ;  for  as  yet  neither  will  they  consent  to  tha  anlorge- 
mant,  neither  suffer  me  to  speak  with  her.  So  as  it  seemeth  to  roe,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  treat  any  more  with  them  after  this  manner.  Whereupon  1  have 
adverdsed  the  Queen's  Majesty  my  sovereign,  expecting  daily  her  Majesty's 
further  order;  and  as  I  shall  be  advertised  thereof,  so  will  not  fail  to  signify  the 
same  to  Your  good  Lordship  ;  and  in  tha  mean  time  will  advertise  Her  Majesty 
also  what  Your  Lordship  hath  written  unto  roe.  Thus  with  my  due  commen- 
dations to  Tour  good  Lordship,  1  commit  the  same  to  Almighty  God,  resting 
always  to  do  you  the  pleasure  and  service  that  I  can  lawfully.  At  Edenburgt 
Indorsed  24th  of  August,  1567. 

Ho.  XXIV.  (p.  180.) 

Aecauni  of  Lord  HeireiVs  BAaviour  in.  the  ParllamenC  held  December  15, 1567. 


The  Lord  Herrys  made  a  notable  harangue  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  and 
himself,  tlieir  Eiends  and  adherents,  (the Duke  himself,  the  Eail  of  Cas-'iilles,  and 
tliB  Abbot  of  Ki! winning  being  also  present)  to  persuade  tho  union  of  tlie  wholo 
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realm  in  one  mind.  Wherein  he  did  not  spare  to  set  forth  solemnly  the  great 
praiso  that  part  of  this  nobility  did  deserve,  which  in  the  beginning  tools  meanea 
for  punishment  of  the  Earl  Bothwell,  aa  also  seeing  the  Queen's  inordinat 
a[!ection  to  that  wicked  man,  and  that  she  could  not  be  induced  by  their  per- 
suasion to  loave  him,  that  in  seqneatring  her  person  within  Loohloven,  thej 
did  the  duty  of  noblemen.  That  theii  honourable  doings,  which  had  not 
spared  to  haisjd  tlieir  lives  and  lands,  to  avenge  their  native  country  from  the 
slanderous  ceporia  that  were  spoken  of  it  among  other  nationa.had  welldeserVBd 
that  all  their  brethren  should  join  with  them  in  so  good  a  cause.  That  he  and 
they,  in  whose  names  he  did  speak,  woald  wLlhngly,  and  without  any  compul- 
sion, enter  themselves  in  the  same  yoke,  and  put  their  lives  and  lands  in  the 
like  hazard  for  maintenance  of  our  cause.  And  if  the  Queen  herself  were  in 
Scotland,  Kccompanied  with  S0,000  men,  they  will  be  of  the  same  mind,  and 
light  in  our  quarrel.  He  hoped  the  remainder  noblemen  of  their  parly,  Huntly, 
^guile,  and  others,  which  had  not  as  yet  acknowledged  the  King,  would  come 
to  tlie  same  conformity,  whereunto  be  would  also  earnestly  move  them.  And 
if  they  will  remain  obitmate,  and  refuse  to  qualify  themselves,  then  will  the 
Duke,  he  and  their  llriends,  join  with  us  to  correct  them  Ihat  otherwise  will  not 
reform  themselves.  So  plausible  ao  oration,  and  more  advantageoue  for  our 
party,  none  of  ourselves  could  have  made.  He  did  not  forget  to  term  My  Lord 
Regent  by  the  name  of  Regent  (there  was  no  mention  at  all  of  the  Earl  of 
Murray),  and  to  call  him  Grace  at  every  word,  when  bis  speeches  were  directeu 
to  him,  accompanying  all  his  words  with  low  courtages  after  hb  manner. 

No.  XSV.  (p.  188.) 

qitem  Mary  lo  queen  Elieabdk. 

ICotl.  Lib.  Cal,  i.    A  copy,  and  pruiiaWy  a  iratialalion.] 


_,_....  ,  ^      ,  neither  in  words 

n  thought,  to  have  used  yourself  evil  towards  me.     And  I  believe  that  you 

nave  no  want  of  good  understandmg  to  keop  you  from  perswaeion  against  your 

senses)  but  perceive  very  evil  furtherance  in  my  matters  since  ray  coming 
hither.  I  tliought  that  I  had  suffioiently  discoursed  unto  you  the  discommodi- 
ties which  this  delay  bringeth  unto  me.  And  especially  that  they  think  in  this 
next  month  of  August  to  hold  a  parhament  against  me  and  all  my  servants. 
And  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  stayed  here,  and  yet  w^ll  you,  that  1  should  put 
myself  forther  into  jour  conntry  (without  seeing  you), and  remove  me  further 
from  mine  ;  and  there  do  me  this  dishonour  at  tha  request  of  my  rebels,  as  to 
send  commissioners  to  liear  them  against  me,  as  you  wold  do  to  a  mere  subject, 
and  not  hear  me  by  mouth.  Now,  madam,  I  have  promised  you  to  come  to 
you,  and  having  there  made  my  moan  and  complaint  of  these  rebels,  and  they 
coming  thither,  not  as  possessors,  but  as  subjects  to  answer.  I  would  have 
besou^t  you  to  hear  my  jusd&cation  of  that  which  they  have  falsely  set  forth 
against  me,  and  if  I  could  not  purge  myself  thereof,  you  might  then  discharge 
ycnr  hands  of  my  causes,  and  let  me  go  for  such  as  I  am.  But  to  do  as  you 
say,  if  I  were  culpable  I  would  be  bettor  advised  ;  but  being  not  so,  I  cant  ac- 
cept this  dishonour  at  their  hands,  that  being  in  possession  they  will  come  and 
accuse  me  before  your  oommissiouBrs,  whereof  1  can't  like  :  and  seeuig  jou 
think  it  to  be  against  yonr  honour  and  consignage  to  do  otherwise,  I  beseech 
you  that  yon  will  not  be  mine  enemy  until  you  may  see  how  I  can  discharge 
royseif  every  way,  and  to  suffer  me  to  go  into  France,  where  I  have  a  dowry  to 
maintain  me  j  or  at  least  to  go  into  Scotland,  with  assurance  that  if  there  oomo 
any  strangsrs  thither,  1  will  bind  myself  for  their  return  without  any  prejudice 
to  you,  or  if  it  pleis  you  not  to  do  thus,  I  protest  that  I  will  not  impute  it  to 
falRehood  if  1  receive  strangers  in  my  country  without  making  you  any  othei. 
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disobarge  for  it.  Do  wLlh  my  body  aa  you  will,  the  honour  or  bloma  shall  be 
yours.  For  I  liaci  rather  die  here,  and  that  my  faithful  aervanta  may  be  suo 
coured  (tho'  you  would  not  so)  by  Btrangera,  than  to  suifer  them  to  be  utterly 
undone,  upon  hope  to  rcceire  in  time  to  come,  paiticular  commodity.  Thers 
bfl  many  thinga  to  move  me  to  fear  that  1  shall  have  to  do  in  thia  country  with 
others  than  with  you.  Hut  forasmuch  aa  uothiog  hath  followed  up  my  last 
rooan,  I  hold  my  peace,  happen  what  may  hap.  I  have  as  leef  to  nnawei  my 
fottane  as  to  seek  it,  and  not  find  it.  Further,  it  pleased  you  to  give  license  to 
my  subjeotB  to  go  and  come.  This  has  been  refused  by  My  Lord  Scroop  and 
Mr.  Knolls  (aa  Ihay  say)  by  your  commandment,  because  I  would  not  depart 
hence  to  your  charge,  untill  1  had  answer  of  thia  letter,  the'  I  shewed  them,  that 
you  required  my  answer  upon  the  two  points  contained  in  your  letter. 

The  one  is  to  let  you  briefly  understand  I  am  eome  to  you  to  make  my  moan 
to  jou,  tho  which  being  heard,  I  would  declare  unto  you  mine  innocency,  and 
then  require  your  aid,  and  for  lack  thereof,  I  can't  but  make  my  moan  and  com- 

flaint  to  God  that  1  am  not  beard  in  my  just  quarrel,  and  to  appeal  to  other 
rinces  to  have  respect  thereunto  as  my  case  requireth  ;  and  to  you,  madam, 
lirat  of  all  whsn  you  ahall  have  examined  your  conacience  before  him,  and  have 
him  for  witnesa.— And  the  other,  which  is  to  come  fuither  into  your  country, 
and  not  to  come  to  your  presence,  I  will  esteem  that  as  no  favour,  but  will  take 
it  for  the  contrary,  obeying  it  as  a  thing  forced.  In  mean  time,  I  beseech  jou 
to  return  to  me  my  Lord  Herries,  for  1  can't  be  without  him,  having  nona  of 
my  connaal  here,  and  also  to  suficr  me,  if  it  pleaac  you,  without  further  delay, 
to  depart  hence  whithersoever  it  be  out  of  this  country.  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
deny  me  this  simpie  request  for  your  honour's  sake,  seeing  it  doth  not  please 
you  to  use  your  natural  goodness  towards  me  otherwise,  and  aaeing  Uiat  of 
mine  own  accord  I  am  come  hither,  let  me  depart  again  with  yours.  And  if 
God  permit  my  caueea  to  succeed  well,  1  shall  be  bound  to  you  for  it ;  and  hap- 
pening otherwjae,  yet  X  caa*t  blame  you.  As  for  My  Lord  Fieeming,  seeing 
that  upon  my  credit  you  have  suffered  him  to  go  home  to  his  house,  1  warrant 
you  he  shall  pass  no  further,  but  shall  return  when  it  shall  please  you.  In  that 
you  trust  me  I  will  not  (to  die  for  it)  deceive  you.  But  from  [perhaps /or] 
Dumbarton  I  answer  not,  when  my  L.  Fieeming  shall  be  in  tho  Tower.  For 
they  which  are  within  it  will  not  Forbear  to  receive  succour  if  I  don't  asaure 
them  of  yours  ;  no,  tho'  you  would  charge  me  withal,  for  I  have  left  them  in 
charge  ;  to  have  more  respect  to  my  servants  and  to  my  estate  than  to  my  life. 
Good  sister,  be  of  another  mind,  win  the  heart,  and  all  shall  be  yours,  and  at 
your  commandment..  1  thought  to  satisfy  you  wholly,  if  1  might  have  seen 
you.  Alas  !  do  not  as  the  serpent,  that  stoppeth  his  hearing,  for  I  am  no 
enchanter,  but  your  sister,  and  natural  cousin.  If  Cffisar  had  not  disdained 
to  hear  or  road  the  complaint  of  an  advertiser,  be  had  not  so  died  ;  why  should 
Princes'  ears  be  stopped,  seeing  that  they  are  ptdnted  so  long?  meaning  that 
they  should  hear  all  and  be  well  advised  before  lAey  answer.  I  am  not  of  the 
nature  of  the  basilisk,  and  less  of  tho  cbamelion,  to  turn  you  to  my  likeness, 
and  tho'  I  should  be  so  dangerous  and  curs'd  as  men  say,  you  are  sufficiently 
armed  mth  constancy  and  with  jusfice,  which  I  require  of  God,  who  give 
Tou  grace  to  use  it  well  with  long  and  happy  life.  From  Carlislo,  the  6th  of 
'My,  1568. 

No.  XXVI.  (p.  189.) 

Fort  of  a  Later  from  Sir  Francis  KnoUys  to  Cecil,  Blk  Aug.  I56fi,  from  Bolton. 

tan  OriBinol.    Pbp«  Offlcs.J 

— But  surely  this  Queen  doth  seem,  outwardly,  not  only  to  favour  tlie  form, 
but  also  the  chief  article  of  tho  religion  of  the  gospel,  namely,  justification  by 
faith  only:  and  she  heareth  the  faults  of  papestry  revealed  by  preaching  or 
otherwise  with  contented  ears,  and  with  gentle  and  weak  replys,  and  she  doth 
not  seem  to  like  the  worse  of  religion  throw  me. 
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Fart  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Fran^  Knolli/s  la  Cecil,  21  Sep.  1568,^m  BoUon 

— It  cama  to  this  Queen's  ears  of  late  that  she  was  bruited  to  be  lately  turned 
to  the  religion  of  the  gospel],  to  the  groat  disliking  of  the  Papists  hereabouts, 
which  thing  she  herself  confessed  unto  me,  and  yesterday,  openly  Ln  the  great 
chambor,  when  the  assembly  was  full,  and  some  Papists  present,  sho  took  occa 
sion  to  speak  of  religion,  and  then  openly  sho  professed  herself  to  be  of  the 
Papist  religion,  and  took  upon  her  to  patronize  the  same  more  earnestly  than 
she  had  done  a  great  while  afore,  altho'  her  defencoa  and  ajgumsnts  were  so 
Weak  that  the  eiRot  of  her  speech  was  oidy  to  show  her  leal ;  and  aftarwarda 
to  me  alone,  when  I  mieUked  to  see  her  became  so  confidently  backward  in 
religion.  Why,  said  she,  would  you  havo  me  to  lose  France  and  Spain,  and  all 
my  friends  in  other  places,  by  seeming  to  change  my  religion,  and  yet  I  am  not 
aesured  the  Queen  my  good  sUter  will  be  my  assured  friend,  to  the  Batisfaclioii 
■)f  my  honour  and  expectation? 

No.  XXVII.  (p.  ]G9.) 


[Coll.  Lib.  CaL  C.    An  origin^  In  his  own  hand.] 

My  Lords,  pleasit  Your  Honourable  Lordships,  1  am  informed  by  James 

Borthwick,  lately  come  from  the  Queen's  Majesty  your  sovorane,  that  hia 
schawin  to  Her  Highness  I  Khuld  have  ridden  in  Crafordmure,  sen  my  last 
ouming  into  this  realm,  upon  the  Ea.tl  of  Murray's  dependants.  And  that  I 
Buld  have  causlt,  or  been  of  counsall  to  gcottismen  to  hale  riddsn  in  Ingland,  to 
slay  or  spulzie  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

My  Lords,  I  thought  it  right  needful  because  Tour  Lordships  is,  by  your  aover- 
ane,  commanded  to  attend  upon  the  Queen's  MHJcstymymistrcS3,so  having  daily 
access  in  thir  matters,  to  declare  upon  the  truth. ;  humbly  desiring  that  Your 
Lordships  will,  ibr  God's  cause,  certilicate  the  Queen  your  sovorane  the  same. 

As  God  lives,  I  have  neither  consented,  nor  anywise  had  knowledge  of  any 
gcottisman's  riding  in  England,  to  do  tho  subjects  tliereof  hurt  in  bodies  or 
goods,  sene  the  siege  of  Leith  ;  and  as  I  understand  it  shall  be  fund  true,  that 
gif  ony  sic  open  hurt  be  done,  it  is  by  the  Queen  my  sovereign's  disobedients, 
and  tiiat  I  have  not  ridden  nor  hurt  no  Soottishman,  nor  commanded  no  hurt 
to  be  done  to  them,  sen  my  coming  &om  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England,  it  is 
well  kend,  for  that  never  ane  will  complain  of  me. 

I  have  done  more  good  to  Crawfurdmure  nor  ever  the  Earl  of  Murray  has 
done,  and  will  be  leather  to  do  them  any  harm  than  ho  will,  Escept  the  Queen's 
Majesty  your  sovereign,  command  sic  false  reports  to  be  tryit,  quhereof  this  is 
altogidder  an  inventit  leasing.  Her  Grace  sail  be  trublit,  and  tyne  the  hearts  of 
true  men  here,  quhom  of  sic  I'eport  sail  be  made,  that  baieth  would  servo  hir, 
and  may,  bettor  tlian  they  unworthy  liars. 

My  Lords,  I  understand  the  Queen's  Majesty  your  sovereign  is  not  contented 
of  this  bruite,  that  there  should  ony  Frenchman  come  in  this  realm,  with  the 
Duke  of  Chettelherault,  Truth  it  is,  I  am  no  manner  of  way  the  counsall  of 
their  euming,  nor  has  no  sic  certainty  thereof,  as  I  hear  by  Borlhwick's  jeport, 
from  the  Queen's  Majesty  your  sovereign.  And  gif  I  might  as  well  say  it,  as  it 
is  true  indeed.  Her  Grace's  self  is  all  the  wyitt,  and  the  counsall  that  will  nover 
let  her  take  order  with  my  maistress'  cause.  For  that  our  Sovereign  havand 
Her  Majesty's  promise,  be  writing,  of  luff,  friendship,  and  assistance  gif  need 
had  so  requirlt,  enterit  that  realm,  upon  the  16  day  of  May,  sen  that  time  the 
Queen's  Majesty  has  commanded  me  diverse  times  to  declare  she  would  accept 
her  cause,  and  do  for  her,  and  to  put  her  in  peaceable  possession  of  this  rcalme, 
and  when  I  required  of  Her  Majesty,  in  my  maistress'  name,  that  Her  Highness 
would  either  do  for  her,  (as  her  special  trust  was  she  wold,)  according  to  her 
former  promises,  or  otherwise  give  her  counsat,  wold  not  consent  (as  I  show 
Her  Grace  I  fand  diverse  rcpuananlO  then  that  she  would  permit  her  to  pasa 
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in  Fiance,  or  to  some  olher  Frince  to  seek  support,  or  failing  hereof,  (quhillc 
vms  agams  all  reason,)  that  she  would  permit  her  to  return  in  her  awin  countrie. 
in  mcBsmpil  manner  as  she  oame  out  of  it,  and  said  lo  Her  Majeetj  ane  of  thir, 
for  her  honour  would  not  be  refusit,  seeand  that  she  was  corned  in  her  realm 
apon  her  writings  and  promises  of  friendship.  And  siclike,  I  said  to  Her  High- 
ness, gif  my  maistrees  had  the  like  promise  of  her  nobility  and  estates,  as  she 
had  of  herself,  I  should  have  reprovit  them  hlghjy,  gif  tbej  had  not  oondcsoondit 
to  ona  of  thir  throe,  and  bo  I  say,  and  so  I  write,  that  in  the  warid  it  shall  bo 
maist  reprohondable,  gif  this  promise  takelh  not  other  good  effect,  nor  yet  it 
does.  Notwithstanding,  I  get  gud  anaiver  of  thir  promises  of  friendship  made 
to  my  sovereign,  and  to  put  her  Grace  in  this  her  awincounlrie  peaceably,  wa 
have  fund  the  contrary  working  by  Mr,  Middlemare  diroctitfrom  Her  Highness 
to  stay  the  army  that  ouist  down  our  houses.  And  alaua,  in  the  prooooding  of 
this  late  pretendit  Parliament,  promised  twenty  days  before  the  time  to  myself 
to  have  caused  it  been  disohargit.  And  yet  contjary  to  this  promise,  have  they 
made  their  pretendit  manner  of  forfaulture  of  31  men  of  giiid  reputation, 
bishops,  abbottis,   and   baronjs,  obedient  subjects  to  our  sovereign,  only  for 

They  have  also  diaponit,  sen  our  soveraign's  cause  was  taken  upon  hand  be 
the  Queen's  majesty  of  that  reaim,  an  hundred  thousand  pound  Scots  worth  of 
her  Bwin  true  subjects  geir,  under  the  color  of  the  law,  groundit  upon  their  false, 
treasonable,  stowjn,  authoritjj. 

The  murders,  the  oppressions,  the  bumings,  (he  ravishmg  of  women,  the 
destruction  of  policy,  both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  in  this  moan  time,  as  in 
my  former  writings  I  said  it  was  lamentable  to  ony  Christian  man  to  hear  of, 
eicopt  God  gif  grace,  the  profession  of  the  evangile  of  Jesus  Christ  profesait 
be  your  Prince,  eounsall  and  realme,  be  inair  myndit,  nor  the  auld  inamitj  that 
has  stand  betwixt  the  realms,  many  of  my  countrymen  will  doubt  in  this  article, 
and  their  proceedings  puttis  myself  in  Sanet  Thomas  belief. 

Now,  My  Lords,  gif  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  that  realm,  upon  quhais  promis 
and  honour  my  maistress  came  there,  as  I  have  said,  will  leave  all  the  French 
writings,  and  French  phrases  of  writings,  quhillis  amongis  them  is  over  meikle 
on  hdth  the  sides  unfit,  and  plainly,  according  to  the  auld  true  custom  of  Ing- 
]and  and  Scotland,  qulierein  be  a  word  promist  truth  was  observ'd,  promise,  in 
the  name  of  the  eternal  God,  and  upon  tho  high  honour  of  that  oobill  and 
princely  blude  of  the  Kings  of  Ingland,  quhereof  she  is  descendit,  and  presently 
wears  the  diadem,  that  she  will  put  my  muistress  in  her  awin  country,  and 
causo  her  a^  Queen  thereof  in  her  authority  and  strength  to  be  obeyit,  and  to 
do  the  same  will  appoint  an  certain  day  withm  two  months  at  the  mrthest,  as 
we  understand  this  to  bo  our  well,  sua  will  we,  or  the  maist  part  of  ua  all,  follow 
upon  it,  leaving  the  Frenchmen,  and  their  evil  French  phrases  to^dder.  And 
therefore,  and  for  the  true  perpetual  friendship  of  that  realm,  will  condition, 
ajid  for  our  pact,  with  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  keep  sic  heads  and  conditions 
of  ag'reement,  as  noble  and  wise  men  can  condescend  upon,  for  the  weill  of  this 
hail  island.  As  I  have  been  partlings  declaring  to  the  Queen  your  sovereign, 
quhilk  I  show  to  Your  Lordships  selfis  both  iji  religion,  in  the  punishment  of 
tiie  Earl  fiothwile,  for  the  Queen's  last  husband's  slaughter,  and  for  a  mutual 
band  of  amity  perpetually  to  remaui  araangia  us. 

Doubtless,  My  Lords,  without  that,  we  may  find  sic  time  and  friendly  working, 
as  may  give  us  occasion  baith  to  foi^ette  Middlemore  and  his  late  pretendit 
Parliament,  we  will  turn  the  leaf,  leaving  our  sovereign  ag^na  our  will  to  rest 
where  sho  is,  under  the  promise  of  Inendsbip,  as  I  have  baith  said,  and  will  ever 
affirm,  made  by  your  sovereign,  quhilk  was  only  cause  of  Her  Grace's  coming 
in  that  realme,  and  seek  the  help  and  moyen  of  French,  or  Spanish,  till  espulse 
this  treasonable  and  false  pretendit  authority,  quhilk  means  to  reign  above  us. 

My  Lords,  I  desire  Your  Lordships  consider,  that  it  is  he,  that  maist  desires 
the  amity  hetwixt  Ingland  and  Scotland  to  continue,  and  of  a  poor  man  beat 
cause  has,  that  writ  this. 

My  brother,  the  Laird  of  Skirling,  schawa  me,  that  in  Tour  Lordships  com- 
omnmg  with  him,  it  appearit  to  him,  your  mind  was  we  shold  suffer  the  Earl 
nf  Mun'ay  to  work,  altho'  it  wore  agains  reason  to  us,  and  complain  thereof 
to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  naA  Her  Highness  wald  see  it  reformit.    My  Lords, 
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Her  Majesty  will  be  over  meiklc  troublit  to  reform  the  wranges  we  have  eaa- 
tainit  already.  For  I  am  Eure,  gif  reason  and  jnstiee  may  have  place,  our 
maistreas,  and  we  her  subjects,  hare  received  exprees  wtajig,  far  above  two 
hundred  thoosand  ponnda  stecUng,  in  the  time  of  this  unhappy  government, 
seeing  the  reformation  of  sa  great  causes,  comes,  now  a  days,  so  alowlie,  and 
the  ungodly  law  of  oblivion  in  elc  mattera  so  ineikle  praclis'd,  I  think,  nowther 
for  the  Queen's  honour,  nor  our  well.  Your  Lordstiips  would  sua  mean,  nor 
that  it  is  good  to  us  to  follow  il.  And  that  ye  will  give  your  Sovereign  sic 
advertisement  thereof,  as  your  goad  wisdoms  shall  iind  in  this  cauee  meet.  It 
will  be  true  and  frindful  working  for  ub,  indeed,  and  nowther  French  phrases 
nor  boasting,  and  finding  little  oUier  effect,  that  will  cause  us  to  hold  away  tho 
Frenchmen.  This  is  plainly  written,  and  1  desire  Your  Lordships  plain  answer, 
for  in  truth  and  plainness  langest  continues  gud  friendship,  quhilk  in  this  matter 
I  pray  God  may  lang  continna,  and  have  Your  Lordships  in  his  keeping.  Off 
Dunifreis,  the  3d  day  of  September,  15G8. 

Your  Lordships  at  my  power  to  command  Icifully, 

HERRIS. 

^tuen  Maiy  to  q^ueen  Elisabelh. 
[ISse.  -  Con.  Ijib.  Cal.  I.    An  oiiginal.] 

I'unc,  ou  vous  faites  mention  de  I'eicuse  de  Monar.  de  Murra  pour  tenir  son 
pretonda  parlemout,  qui  me  Ecmhle  bicn  froLd,  pour  obtenir  plus  de  toll^iance 
que  je  m'estois  persuades  n'avoir  par  voatre  promesse,  quant  a  n'osser  donnar 
cnmrniseion  de  vcnir  sans  un  parlemenl,  pour  leur  pen  de  nombre  de  noblesse 
alors,  ja  vous  raspons,  qu'ils  n'ont  quo  trois  ou  quatrc  d'avantage,  qui  eussent 
aussi  bian  dit  laur  opinion  bars  de  parlemant,  qui  n'a  cBt^  tenu  tant  pour  cette 
effect,  mais  pour  iWre  ca  qu'exprcseement  nous  avions  requia  estro  empeschfe, 
qqi  est  la  forfalture  de  mes  subjects  pour  m'avoir  est^  fidellee,  ce  que  je  m'as- 
BUTOis,  jusques  i.  heir,  avoir  en  en  promasso  de  vous,  par  la  Isttre  ^crite  a  Mi 
Loid  Sorup  e  Maistre  Knoleis  vous  induire  \  ire  contra  auli,  voire,  a  las  ansayre 
resentir ;  toutefois  je  voia  que  je  i'ay  mal  pris,  j'on  suis  plus  marrie,  pour  ce 
que  aur  Voire  lattre  qn'il  me  montrerent,  et  leur  parole,  je  I'ay  si  divulguament 
assuray  que  pour  vengeance  quo  j'en  dSsirasae,  si  non  meltre  diSSrecce  entre 

du  10"ie  d'Aoust,  vous  metties  ces  mots  :  "  I  think  your  adverse  party,  upon 
my  sundry  former  advices,  will  hold  no  Parliament  at  all ;  and  if  they  do,  it 
shall  be  only  in  form  of  an  assembly  to  accord  whom  to  send  into  this  realm, 
and  in  what  sort ;  for  otherwise,  if  they  shall  proceed  in  manner  of  a  Parha- 
ment,  with  any  act  of  judgment  against  any  person,  I  shall  not,  in  anywise, 
allow  thereof;  and  if  they  shall  be  so  overseen,  then  you  may  think  the  same 
to  be  of  no  other  moment,  than  tha  former  procedures ;  and  by  such  their  rash 
manner  of  proceeding,  they  shall  most  prejudice  themselvoa  ;  and  be  assured 
t«  find  mo  ready  to  condemn  them,  in  their  doings."  Sur  quoy,  j  'ay  contra- 
mand^  mas  sarvitcurs,  loa  faissant  retirer.souffrBntseJoii  vostrecommandement 
d'etre  fausaement  nomm4s  traltras,  par  cauls  qui  le  sont  de  vray ;  et  encore 
d'etre  provoqu^s  par  escarmons dies,  et  par  prinses  domes  gens  etlettres,  et  au 
contraire  vous  6tcs  informfie  que  mes  subjects  ont  ^vahis  las  vostras,  Madame, 
qui  a  fait  ce  rapport  n'ast  pas  homma  de  bien,  car  Laird  de  Sesford  et  son  fils 
sont  et  ont  estfis  mes  reballes  depuis  le  comraenoeraant  j  enquires  vous,  s'ila 
n'estoicnt  a  Donfris  aveques  euljt,  j'avois  offii  raapondra  de  la  frontiSra,  ce  qui 
sie  fut  refuel,  ce  qui  m'en  dovroil  asses  deschfirger,  neanmoins,  pour  vous  fairs 
prauve  de  ma  ad£lit£,  et  de  leur  falsity,  s'il  vous  fajte  donner  ma  le  nam  des 
coulpables,  et  me  fortifier,  je  comraanderay  rasa  subjects  lea  pour  suivre,  ou  si 
vous  voules  que  sa  salt  les  vostres,  ies  miens  leur  ayderont ;  je  vous  prie  m'en 
niander  vostre  volenti,  au  reste  mes  subjects  fidelles  seront  responsables  a  tout 
ce  que  leur  sera  mis  su  les  contre  Tons,  m  lee  vostres,  ni  las  rabetles,  deepuis  que 
me  oonseillates  las  fajra  ratirer.  Quant  aus  Francois,  j'escriv is  que  Ton  m'en 
fit  nulla  poursuila,  car  j'espdrois  tant  en  vous,  que  je  n'en  auroia  besoign,— je  no 
n^eii  sile  diet  aura  en  mes  latlres,  mal?  je  vous  jure  devant  Dieu  nuo  je  no  scaj 
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CiiOSB  du  monds  do  leur  venue,  i^ue  ce  que  m'en  aves  mandij,  iii  n'en  ai  oui 
de  France  mot  dn  monde,  et  ne  le  puis  cioire  pour  cest  occasion,  et  ni  ils  si 
Bont,  c'est  sans  moil  seen  ni  consentement.  Pourqaoy  je  vovis  sappiie  ne  me 
condamner  aans  m'ouLre,  oar  je  Buis  prest  do  tenir  tout  co  que  j'ay  offert  n 
Meater  Knolais,  ot  voua  assure  qua  rostra  amit^,  qui]  Tons  plest  ni'oflrir,  sera 
reecae  avanl  toutea  lee  choses  du  mondo,  quant  France  ssrrit  la  pour  prasaec 
leur  retour  a  ceete  condition,  que  preniea  mes  affairea  en  main,  en  aoeur,  et 
bonne  ami,  comme  ma  France  est  en  voue ;  mais  une  chose  seule  me  tendo 
(Minfuse,  j'ay  taut  d'onomis  qu'ont  voire  oreiDe,  la  quelle  ne  pouvant  avoir  par 
paroUe,  toutes  mea  actions  vona  sont  desguia^s,  et  falsement  raport^cs,  par 
quo!  il  m'est  imposaible  de  m'assuier  de  tous,  pour  les  mantGrios  qu'on  vous  a 
fait,  ponr  destruiie  vostre  bonne  volonl;^  de  moy  ;  par  quoy  je  d6sirorois  bien 
avoir  ca  bien  vous  faira  entendre  ma  sincere  et  bonne  affection,  laquelle  je  ne 
puis  si  bieu  doscriro,  quo  mes  enemis  a  tort  ne  la  dficolor^.  Ma  bonne  aoeur, 
gagnes  moy ;  envoys  moy  querir,  n'entr^s  en  jalousie  pour  fauli  raports  de 
celle  que  no  dSaire  que  votre  bonne  grace  ;  je  me  rcmettray  sur  Mesler  Knoleis 
k  qui  je  me  auis  librement  deseouverte,  et  aprls  vous  avoir  baisfie  les  mains,  je 
prierai  Dieu  toub  donner  en  aant^,  longue  et  heureuae  vie.  De  Boton,  ou  je 
TOUS  promets,  je  no  n'ospere  pertir,  qu'aveques  vostre  bonne  grace,  quoyque  les 
menteurs  montent.     Ce  26  d'Aoust. 

No.  XXVin.  (p.  1B9.) 

Qi!ee»  KlisaheOttoiheEarlofMuTTaij. 

[Paper  OiEco.    From  a  copy  cotrccteii  ty  Secrelary  Cecil.] 

Right  trusty  and  right  well  beloved  cousin,  we  greet  you  well.  Where  wo 
hear  say,  that  certain  reports  are  made  in  sundry  parts  of  Scotland,  that  what- 
Bovet  should  fall  out  now  upon  the  hearing  of  the  Q,ueen  of  Scotts  causa,  in  any 
proof  to  convince  or  to  acquit  the  said  Queen  concerning  the  horrible  murder  of 
her  late  husband  our  cousin,  we  have  determined  to  restore  her  to  her  kingdom 
and  government,  we  do  so  much  mlsUke  hereof,  as  we  cannot  endure  the  same 
to  receive  any  credit ;  and  therefore  we  have  thought  good  to  assure  you,  that 
the  same  is  untruly  devised  by  the  authora  to  our  dishonour.  For  as  we  have 
been  always  certified  from  our  said  sister,  both  by  her  letters  and  messages, 
that  she  is  by  no  means  guilty  or  participant  of  that  murder,  which  we  wish  ta 
be  true,  so  surely  if  she  sliould.be  found  justly  to  be  guilty  thereof  as  hath  been 
reported  of  her,  whereof  we  would  be  very  sorry,  then,  indeed,  it  sliould  behoove 
us  to  consider  otherwise  of  her  cause  than  to  satisfy  her  desire  In  restitution  ol 
her  to  Uie  government  of  that  kingdom.  And  so  we  would  have  you  and 
all  others  think,  that  should  be  disposed  to  conceive  honourably  of  us  and 

Indorsed,  20  Sept.  15G8. 

No.  XXIX,  (p.  192.) 

Sir  Francis  KnoUys  lo  Cecil,  Ike  9lh  of  October,  1568,/rom  York. 

lAn  Original.    Paper  Office.] 

My  Lord's  Grace  of  Norfolk  sending  for  mo  to  Bolton,  to  attend  upon  iiiw 
hero  Thursday  last,  I  made  my  repair  hither  accordingly,  meaning  to  stay  hai-, 
nntilMundaynext;  as toudungtiie  mattersof  the  commission,  that  His  Gncu 
and  the  rest  have  from  Her  Highness,  His  Grace  hath  imparted  unto  me  of  all 
things  thereunto  appertaining,  and  what  hath  hitherlo  passed,  and  altho'  the 
matters  be  too  weighty  for  my  weak  capacity,  to  presume  to  utter  any  opinion 
of  mine  own  thereof,  yet  I  see  that  My  Lord  Herris  for  his  parte  laboureth  a 
reconciliation,  to  be  had  without  the  extremity  of  odious  accusations  ;  My  Lord 
of  Ledington  alsoaaith  to  me,  that  he  could  wish  these  matlera  to  be  ended  in 
duico  manor,  so  that  it  might  be  done  with  safety;  of  the  rest  you  cnu  conceive, 
by  the  advertisements  and  writings  sent  by  our  commlssioi.eis. 
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A  LrMtT/rom  Ihr.  Bishof  of  Ros!  to  Ike  Qu£e«  vf  Scots,  from  York,  October,  1S6B. 

P1.EIS  Your  Majesty  I  conferred  at  length  with  A.  ane  great  part  of  a  night, 
who  asBurit  me  that  he  had  reasoned  with  B.  this  Saturday  C.  on  the  field,  who 
daterminate  to  him  that  it  was  the  D.  determinate  purpose  not  to  end  your 
cause  at  this  time,  but  to  hold  tha  same  in  suspence,  and  did  that  was  in  her 
power,  to  roake  the  E,  pursue  astremity,  lo  the  effect  F.  and  his  adherents 
might  ulter  all  they  could  to  your  disbooour,  to  the  effect  to  cause  you  come  in 
disdain  with  the  halt  Eubjects  of  this  realm,  that  jc  may  be  the  mair  unable  to 
attempt  any  thing  to  her  disadvantage.  And  to  this  effect  is  all  her  intenljon, 
and  when  Uiey  have  produced  all  they  can  against  you,  D.  will  not  appoint  the 
matter  instantly,  but  transport  you  up  in  the  country,  and  reltin  you  there 
till  she  think  time  to  show  you  favour,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  bastUy,  because 
of  your  uncles  in  France,  and  the  fear  she  has  of  yourself  to  he  her  unfriend. 
And  therefore  their  counsel  is,  that  ye  write  an  writing  to  the  D.  meaning  that 
ye  are  informit  that  your  subjects  which  has  offendit  you.— This  in  effect  that 
Your  Majesty  hearing  the  estate  of  your  affairs  as  Ihey  proceed  in  York,  was 
informed  that  Her  Majesty  was  informed  of  you,  that  you  could  not  gudoly 
remit  your  subjects  in  such  sort  as  they  might  credit  you  hereafter,  which  was  a 
great  cause  of  the  stay  of  this  controversy  lo  be  ended.  And  therefore  persuad- 
ing her  D.  effectually  not  to  trust  any  who  had  made  such  narration.  But  like 
as  ye  had  rendered  you  in  her  hands,  as  most  tender  to  yoii  of  any  living,  so 
prayit  her  to  lake  na  opinion  of  you,  but  that  ye  wald  use  her  counsell  in  all 
your  affairs,  and  wald  prefer  her  friendship  10  all  others,  as  well  uncles  as  others, 
and  assure  her  to  keep  that  thing  ye  wald  promise  to  your  subjects  by  her 
advice.  And  if  D.  discredit  you,  ye  wald  be  Rlad  to  satisfy  hec  in  that  point  be 
removing  within  her  realm  in  secret  and  quiet  manner,  where  her  G.  pleased, 
until  the  time  her  Gr.  wore  fully  satisfied,  and  all  occasion  of  discredit  removed 
from  her.  So  that  in  the  mean  time  your  realm  were  holden  in  qaietness,  and 
your  true  subjects  restored  and  maintained  in  their  own  estate,  and  sic  other 
things  tending  to  this  effect.  And  affirms  that  they  believe  that  this  may  be 
occasion  to  cause  her  credit  you  that  ye  offer  so  far;  and  it  may  come  that 
within  two  or  three  months  she  may  become  better-minded  to  Tour  Grace,  for 
now  she  is  not  well-minded,  and  will  not  show  you  any  pleasure  for  the  causes 
aforesaid. 

JV.  S.  The  title  of  this  paper  is  in  Cecil's  hand  ;  the  following  key  is  added 
in  another  band. 

A.  The  Laird  of  Lelhington, 

B.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

C.  Was  the  day  ho  rode  to  Cawood. 

D.  The  Queen  of  England. 

E.  The  Queen  of  Scots'  commissioners. 

F.  The  Earl  of  Murray. 

No.  XSX.  (p.  I9S.) 

DtUberalion  of  Secretary  CecWi  concerning  Scotland,  Dec.  21,  ISSn 

[Paper  Office,] 

The  best  way  for  England,  but  not  the  easiest;  that  the  Queen  of  Soots 
might  remain  deprived  of  her  crown,  and  the  state  continue  as  it  is. 

The  second  way  for  England  profitable,  and  not  so  hard. — That  the  Queen 
of  Scots  might  be  induced,  by  some  perswasions,  to  agree  that  her  son  might 
continue  King,  because  he  is  crowned,  and  herself  to  remain  also  Queen;  and 
tiiatthe  govemmeTtt  of  the  realm  mi^ht  be  committed  to  such  persons  as  the 
Queen  of  England  should  name,  so  as  for  the  nomination  of  them  it  might  be 
ordered,  that  a  convenient  number  of  persons  of  Scotland  should  be  first  named 
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tu  the  Queen  of  Englana,  indifferently  for  the  Queeji  of  Scots,  ajid  for  het  son, 
that  is  to  say,  the  one  half  by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  other  by  the  Earla 
of  Lennox,  and  Lady  Lennox,  paienta  to  the  child  ;  and  out  of  those,  the 
Queen's  Majesty  of  Eoglajid  to  nialte  choice  for  all  the  officera  of  the  realm, 
Ihttt  are,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  disposable  by  the  King  or  Queen  of  the  land. 
That  untili  this  may  be  done  by  the  Queen's  Majesty,  the  government  remain 
in  the  iiands  of  the  Earle  of  Murray  as  it  is,  providing  he  shall  not  dispose  of 
any  offices  or  pcrpofuala  to  continuo  any  longer  but  to  these  offered  of  the 

That  a  Parliament  be  Bummoned  in  Scotland  by  Beveral  eommandmente,  both 
of  the  Queen  of  Scota  md  of  the  young  King. 

That  hostagaa  be  delivered  unto  England  on  the  young  King's  behalf,  to 

the  number  of  twelve  persons  of  the  Earle  of  Murray's  part,  as  the  Quean  oi 
Scots  shall  name  ;  and  likewise  on  the  Queen's  behalf,  to  the  like  number  as  tho 
Eajle  of  Murray  shall  name ;  tho  same  not  to  be  any  that  have  by  inheritance 
or  office  cause  to  be  in  thia  Parliament,  to  remain  from  the  beginning  of  the 
summons  of  ihat  Parliament,  untili  three  months  after  that  Parliament ;  which 
hostages  shall  be  pledges,  that  the  friends  of  either  part  shall  keep  the  peace  in 
all  eases,  till  by  this  Parhament  it  be  concluded,  that  the  ordinance  wliich  the 
Queen  of  England  shall  devise  for  the  government  of  the  realm  (being  not  tc 
the  hurt  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  nor  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Scotland  for  any 
man's  inheritance,  as  the  same  was  before  the  Parliament  at,  Edim.  the 
Decem'.  1567)  shall  be  established  to  be  kept  and  obeyed,  under  pain  of  high 
treason  for  the  breakers  thereof. 

That  bylhe  same  Parliament  also  be  established  all  executions  and  judg- 
ments given  against  any  person  for  ths  death  of  the  late  King. 

That  by  the  same  Parliament,  a  remission  be  made  universally  from  the 

Queen  of  Scota  to  any  her  contrary  s,  and  also  from  everyone  subject  to  another, 
saving  that  restitution  be  made  of  lands  and  houses,  and  all  other  things  herit- 
able, that  have  been  by  either  side  taken  from  them  which  were  the  owners 
thereof  at  the  committing  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  Loohlevin. 

That  by  the  same  Parliament  it  be  declared  who  shall  be  auooesaors  to  the 
crown  next  after  the  Q.  of  Scots  and  her  issue  ;  or  else,  that  such  right  as  the 
D.  of  Chatelhorault  had,  at  tho  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  with  tjie  Lord 
Dainlev,  may  be  conserved  and  not  prcjudized. 

That  the  Q.  of  Scots  may  have  leave  of  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England, 
twelve  months  after  the  said  Parliament,  and  that  she  shall  not  depart  out  of 
England  without  special  licence  of  the  Queen's  Majesty. 

That  the  young  King  shall  be  noorished  and  broug-ht  up  in  England,  til]  ho 
be         years  of  age. 

It  ia  to  be  oonaidered,  that  in  this  cause  the  compoailion  between  the  Queen 
and  her  subjects  maybe  made  with  certain  arUcles,  outwardly  to  be  seen  to  tho 
world  for  her  honour,  as  though  all  the  parts  should  come  of  her,  and  yet  for 
the  surety  of  contrarys,  that  certain  betwixt  her  and  the  Queen's  Majesty  aie 
to  bo  concluded. 

No.  XXXI.  (p.  197.) 

The  queen  (o  Sir  Francis  Knollei/s,  22  January,  1568-9. 

[Fapof  Office.] 

Wk  greet  you  well,  we  mean  not,  at  this  point,  by  any  writing,  to  renew  that 
which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  grievous  to  us  and  sorryfijl  to  yow;  but  for- 
bearing the  same  as  unmeet  at  this  point,  having  occasion  to  command  yow  in 
our  service,  and  yow  also  whilest  you  are  to  serve  us.  We  require  yow  to  con- 
sider of  this  that  followeth  with  like  consideration  and  diligence,  aa  hitherto 
yow  have  accustumate  in  our  service  ;  at  the  time  of  our  last  letters  written  to 
yow  the  fourteenth  of  this  month  for  removing  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  we  had 
understanding  out  of  Scotland  of  certain  wtittiugs  sent  by  her  from  thence  into 
Scjjtland,  amongst  the  which  one  is  found  to  contain  great  and  manifest  untruths 
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copy  of  the  same,  which  likewise  we  send  yoa,  and  booauae  at  the  same  tiffla 
we  were  adreitized,  that  it  should  be  shortly  proclaimed  in  Scolliuid,  thoug*! 
then  it  was  not,  we  thought  good  first  to  remove  the  Queen,  before  we  woul-i 
disclose  the  same,  and  then  expect  the  Iseue  thereof;  and  now,  this  da;,  by  let 
teis  from  our  cousin  of  Hunsdon  we  are  ascertained,  that  since  that  time  the 
same  matters  contained  in  the  writing,  are  published  in  divefEe  parts  of  Scot- 
land, whereupon  we  have  thought  it  very  meet,  for  the  discharge  of  our  honor, 
and  to  confound  the  falsehood  contained  in  that  writting,  not  onlj  to  Jiavo  the 
same  reproved  by  open  proclamation  upon  our  frontiers,  the  coppy  whereof  we 
do  herewith  send  yow,  but  also  in  convenient  sort  to  charge  that  Queen  there- 
with, BO  as  she  may  be  moved  to  declare  the  authors  thereof,  and  persuaders  of 
her  to  write  in  such  slajideroua  sort  such  untruths  of  us ;  and  in  the  mean  sea- 
sou,  we  have  here  stayed  our  conimisslonera,  knowing  no  other  whom  we  may 
more  probably  presume  to  be  parties  hereunto,  than  they,  untill  the  Queen  shall 
name  some  other,  and  acquit  them ;  who  being  generally  charged,  withont 
expressing  to  them  any  particularity,  do  use  all  manner  of  speeches  to  discbarge 
themselves ;  wherefore  our  pleasure  is,  that  ye  shall,  after  je  have  well  perused 
the  coppy  of  this  writting  sent  to  yow,  speedily  declare  unto  her,  that  we  have 
good  understanding  given  us  of  diverse  letters  and  writtlngE,  sent  by  her  into 
Scotland,  tdgnfld  by  her  own  hand,  amongst  which  one  such  writting  is  sent 

much  troubled  in  mind  that  a  Princoss  as  she  is  having  a  cause  in  our  hands  so 
implicated  with  difficulty s  and  calamitys,  should  either  conceave  in  her  own 
mind,  or  allow  of  them  that  should  devise  such  false,  untrue,  and  improbable 
matters  against  us,  and  our  honor,  and  specially  to  have  the  aventure  to  hare 
the  same  being  known  so  untrue  to  be  published  ;  and  you  shall  also  say,  because 
we  will  not  think  so  ill  of  her,  as  that  it  should  proceed  of  her  self,  but  rather 
she  hath  been  counselled  thereunto,  or  by  abuse  mode  to  Uiink  some  part  thereof 
to  be  true,  we  require  her,  even  aa  she  may  look  for  any  favour  at  our  hands, 
that  she  will  disburden  herself  as  much  as  truly  she  may  herein,  and  name  them 
which  have  been  the  authors  and  perawaders  thereof,  and  so  she  shall  make  as 
great  amends  to  us  as  the  case  may  require  ;  after  you  have  thus  far  proceeded, 
and  had  some  answer  of  her,  whether  she  shall  deny  the  writing  absolutely,  or 
nameanythat  have  been  the  advisers  thereof,  you  siiall  say  unto  her  that  we  have 
stayed  her  commissioners  here,  untill  we  may  have  some  answer  hereof,  because 
we  cannot  but  impute  to  them  some  part  of  this  evil  dealing,  untill  by  her 
answer  the  authors  may  be  known ;  and  as  soon  as  you  can  have  direct  answers 
from  her,  we  pray  you  to  return  us  the  same ;  for  as  the  case  standeth,  we  can- 
not but  be  much  disquieted  with  it,  having  our  honour  so  deeply  touched  con- 
trary to  any  intention  in  us,  and  for  any  thing  we  know  in  our  judgment  tlie 
Earl  of  Murray  and  others  named  in  the  same  wiiiting,  void  of  thought  for  the 
matters,  to  them  therein  imputed ;  you  may  impart  to  the  Queen  of  Scots 
either  the  contents  of  the  slanderous  letter,  or  show  her  the  copy  to  road  it,  and 
you  may  also  impart  this  matter  to  the  IiOrd  Scroop,  to  Join  with  you  there  as 
you  shall  think  meet. 

Sir  Francis  Knolleys  lo  (^uecn  Ehmbeth,from  Welherhy,  the  2P.lh  sf  January,  ISfiB 

[Anuf^inaL    p8p«  Office.] 

1  WILL  BuprcsB  my  own  gricffs,  and  pass  them  over  with  alcnee,  for  the 

present  learning  of  Your  Majesty—and  for  this  Queen's  answer  to  the  coppie 
of  her  supposed  letter  sent  unto  Scotland,  I  must  add  this  unto  my  brother's 
letter.  Bent  unto  Mr.  Secretary  yesternight  late  ;  in  process  of  time  she  did  not 
deny  but  thattlie  first  lines  contained  in  the  same  copie,  was  agreeable  to  a  letter 
that  she  had  sent  unto  Scotland,  which  touched  My  Lord  of  Murray's  promise 
to  deliver  her  son  into  Your  Majesty's  hands,  and  to  avoid  that  the  same  should 
not  be  done  without  her  consent,  made  her,  she  saith,  to  write  in  that  behalf ! 
she  saith  also  that  she  wrote  that  Ihey  should  cause  a  proclamation  to  be  made 
to  stir  her  people  to  defend  My  Lord  of  Murray's  intent  and  purpose,  for 
delivering  of  her  said  son,  and  impunge  his  rebellious  govcmmefit,  as  she  termed 
it,  but  she  utterly  denyeth  to  have  written  any  of  the  other  slanderous  parts  of 
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Uie  said  letter  touching  Yoiir  Majealy;  she  said  also,  that  she  suspecled  that  a. 
Frenchman,  now  in  Scotland,  might  be  the  author  of  some  Scotch  letters 
devisod  in  her  name,  but  she  would  not  allow  me  So  write  thja  for  any  part  of 


No.  XXXII.  (p.  201.) 
Sw  J^ieholas  ThrohnoTton  to  the  Riglit  Honourable  Ike  Lord  of  lAddingi'm. 

pOlli  of  July,  15B9.    Fioni  Iho  otiginal.] 
R  letter  of  the3 

arise  no  dissension,  or  at  the  least,  no  more  nor  other  than  the  diiference  of 
countries  doth  necesearil;  require.  We  here  do  think  convenient  that  as  few 
delays  be  used  as  may  be,  for  the  consummation  of  the  matter  in  hand,  which 
principally  to  advance  your  allowance,  prosecution  and  speedy  promotion  in 
Scotland,  is  most  requisite,  for  you  are  so  wise,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  tha  world,  and  with  all  our  humours,  as  you  know  that  some  do  allow 
and  disallow  for  reason,  eoms  for  respect  of  multitude,  some  for  respect  of  par- 
Bons,  and  BO  the  cause  ia  to  go  forward  as  men  do  like  to  set  it  forward.  You 
are  not  to  seek  that  some  will  use  cautions,  some  neutrality,  some  delays,  and 
some  will  plainly  impunge  it.  And  yet  all  and  every  of  these  sorts  will  alter 
thaic  doings,  when  they  shall  see  the  Regent  and  his  favourers  accord  with  the 
best  and  greatest  part  there,  and  agree  with  the  wisest  and  strongest  party  here. 
The'  the  matter  has  taken  its  beginning  here,  upon  deep  and  weighty  considera- 
tions, for  the  weil  of  both  the  Princes  and  their  realms,  aa  welf  presently  as  in 
time  to  come,  yet  it  is  thought  most  expedient  that  the  Regent,  and  realm  of 
Scotland,  by  you,  should  propose  the  matter  to  the  Queen  our  sovereign,  if  you 
Jiko  to  use  conTenience,  good  order,  or  bo  disposed  to  leave  but  a  scar,  and  no 
wound  of  the  hurts  past.  I  would  be  glad  that  this  my  letter  should  come  to 
your  hands  before  the  convention,  whereat  it  seems  your  Queen's  restoration 
and  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  shall  be  propounded,  either  to  wjnue  in 
them  both  allowance  or  rejection.  To  which  proceedings,  because  you  pray  me 
to  write  frankly,  I  say  and  reason  thus,  me  thinketh  you  use  a  preposterous 
order  to  demand  the  consent  of  such  persona,  in  such  matters,  as  their  minds 
to  a  good  end  hath  rather  been  felt  or  prepared,  and  therefore  there  must  needa 
follow  either  a  universal  refusal,  or  factions  division  ".mongst  you,  whereby  a 
bloustering  intelligence  must  needs  come  to  Queen  tUisbeth  of  the  intended 
marriage  from  thenoe,  which  ought  to  have  been  secretely  and  advisedly  pro- 
pounded unto  Her  Highness  ;  herebyyou  see  then  the  moaning  is,  by  this  deal- 
ing. Her  Majesty  shall  be  made  inexorable,  and  so  bring  the  matter  to  such 
passe,  as  this  which  should  have  wrought  surety,  quietness,  and  a  stay  to  both 
Queens  and  their  realms,  shall  augment  your  calamity,  and  throw  us  your  best 
friends  into  divorao  with  you,  and  into  unhappy  division  amongst  ourselves  ;  for 
you  may  not  conjecture  that  the  matter  is  now  in  deliberation,  but  eEpeeteth 
.  good  occasion  for  executing ;  sura  1  am  you  do  not  judge  so  slenderly  of  the 
managing  of  this  matter,  as  (o  think  we  have  not  cast  the  worst,  or  to  enter 
therein  so  far  wichont  the  assistance  of  the  nobility,  the  ablest,  the  wisest,  and 
the  mightiest  of  this  realm,  except  Queen  EUzabeth  :  from  whom  it  hath  been 
concealed  until  vou,  as  the  fittest  minister,  might  propound  it  to  her,  on  tha 
behalf  of  the  Regent  and  the  nobility  of  Scotland.  How  far  Master  Woddes 
defamations  do  carry  them  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  affections,  and  Master  Secre- 
tary's to  assist  the  Regent  and  to  suppress  the  Queen  of  Scots,  I  know  not,  nor 
it  is  not  material ;  but  I  do  assuredly  think  that  Her  Majesty  will  prefer  her 
surety,  the  tranquillity  of  her  reign  and  the  conservation  of  her  people,  before 
any  device,  which  may  proceed  from  vain  discourse,  or  imperfections  of  pas- 
sions and  inconsiderate  atfectiona.  And  as  for  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  not  to 
learn  that  as  he  lilteth  not  to  go  too  fast  afore,  so  he  oovetelh  not  to  tarry  too 
far  behind,  and  specially  when  the  reljques  bo  of  no  great  value  or  power.  If 
I  could  as  well  assure  you  of  his  magnanimity,  and  constancy,  as  of  his  present 
Vol.  HI.— SI 
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conformity,  1  would  say  confidsntlj,  jou  may  repose  as  wall  of  hitn  in  this 
matter,  as  of  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Pembroke,  Leicester, 
Bedford,  Shrewsbury,  and  tiia  rest  of  the  nobility;  ^U  which  do  embrace  and 
proteate  the  aecompliehment  of  this  case.  I  hive,  according  to  jonr  advice, 
written  presently  to  My  Lord  Regent,  with  the  same  leal  and  care  of  his  well 
doing  that  1  owe  to  him,  whom  I  love  and  honour.  Mr.  Secretary  hath  assured 
unto  him  the  Queen  of  Scotland's  favour  and  good  opinion,  wherewith  ha 
seemcCh  to  be  well  satisfy'd.  If  your  credit  be  o^  I  trust,  hasten  your  comiog 
hither,  for  it  is  very  necessary  that  you  were  here  presently.  Q.  Elizabeth  both 
doth  write  to  My  Lord  Regent  in  euch  sett,  as  he  may  perceive  Mr.  Wood's 
discourses  of  Her  Majesty's  aJfection  to  be  vain,  and  Mr.  Secretary  otherwise 
bent  than  he  conjectnreth  of  him,  the  effect  of  which  Her  Majesty's  letter  you 
shall  undciBland,  by  My  Lord  Leicester's  letter  unto  yon  at  this  dispatch.  At 
the  Court,  20th  July,  1569. 

No.  XXXIII.  (p.  201.) 

Pari  of  a  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Murray  lo  L.  B.  probably  Lord  Burldgh. 

[1509.    Hul.  Ub.s;.  B.B.  fo.  43.] 

Because  I  see  that  great  advEUitagv)  is  taken  on  small  occasions,  and 

that  the  mention  of  tiie  marriage  betwixt  the  Queen  my  sovereign's  mother, 
and  the  D.  of  fJorfolic  hath  this  while  past  been  very  irequent  in  both  the 
lealms,  and  then  I  myself  to  bo  spoken  of  as  a  mofioner,  which  I  perceive  is 
at  the  last  come  to  Her  Majesty's  ears  ;  1  will,  for  satisfaction  of  Her  Highness, 
and  the  dischargo  of  my  duty  towards  Her  Majesty,  manifest  unto  you  my 
interest,  and  medling  in  that  matter,  from  the  very  beginning,  knowing  what- 
soever is  prejudicial  to  Her  Highness,  cannot  but  he  hurtful  to  the  King  my 
sovereign,  this  his  realm,  and  me.  What  conferronccs  was  betwiit  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  any  of  them  that  were  with  me  within  the  realm  of  England, 
I  am  not  able  to  declare  ;  but  I  am  no  wise  forgetful  of  any  thing  that  passed 
bctwiat  him  and  me,  either  at  that  time,  or  since.  And  lo  file  end  Her  Majesty 
may  understand  how  I  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  matter,  I  am  compelled  to 
touch  some  drcumstances,  before  there  was  any  mention  of  her  marriage.  In 
York,  at  Uie  meetine  of  all  the  commissioners,  I  found  very  —  and  neutral 
dealing  with  the  Duke,  and  othora  Her  Highness's  commissioners,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  tha  cause,  as  in  the  making  of  the  others  to  proceed  sincerely,  and 
so  furth.  During  whicii  time,  I  entered  into  general  speech,  slicking  at  our 
just  defence  iu  the  matters  that  were  objected  against  us,  by  the  said  Queen's 
commisaoners,  looking  certainly  for  no  other  thing,  but  summary  cognllJon  in 
the  cause  of  controversy,  with  a  final  declaration  to  have  followed.  Upon  a 
certain  day  the  Lord  Liyiington  secretary  rode  with  the  Duke  to  Howard,  what 
purpose  they  had  I  cannot  say,  but  that  night  LJthington  returning,  and  entring 
into  conferrence  with  me  upon  the  state  of  our  action,  I  was  advised  by  him  to 
pass  to  the  Duke,  and  require  familiar  conferrence,  by  the  which  1  might  have 
some  feeling  to  what  issue  our  matters  would  tend.  According  to  which  advice, 
having  gotten  lime  and  place  convenient  in  the  gallery  of  the  house  where  the 
Duke  was  lodged,  after  renewing  of  our  first  acquaintance  made  at  Berwick, 
the  time  before  the  assise  of  Leith,  and  some  Epeechea  passed  betwist  us;  he 
began  to  say  to  me,  how  he  in  England  had  favour  and  credit,  and  I  in  Scotland 
had  will  a^d  friendship  of  many,  it  was  to  bo  tho't  there  could  be  none  more 
fit  instruments,  to  travel  for  the  continuance  of  the  amity  betwiit  the  realms, 
than  we  two.  And  so  that  discourse  upon  the  present  state  of  both,  and  how 
I  was  entered  in  that  aiiljon  tending  so  far  to  the  Queen's  dishonour,  I  was 
willed  by  him  to  conader  how  matters  stood  in  this,  what  honour  I  had  received 
of  the  Queen,  and  what  inconveniences  her  defamaUon  in  the  matters  laid  to 
her  charge  might  breed  to  her  posterity.  Her  respect  was  not  little  to  the 
crown  of  England,  there  was  but  one  heir.  The  Hamiltoiia  my  unfriends,  had 
the  next  respect,  and  that  I  should  esteem  the  issue  of  her  body  would  be  the 
more  alfectionaie  to  me  and  mine,  than  any  other  that  could  attain  te  that 
crown.     And  so  it  should  be  maetest,  that  she  affirmed  her  dismtsnon  made  in 
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Lochlevin,  and  we  to  abstiact  tho  letters  of  her  hand  wiite,  that  she  silDuld  not 
be  defamed  in  England.  My  reply  to  that  was^  how  the  matter  had  pasBed  in 
Parlianient,  and  the  letters  seen  of  many,  ao  that  tho  abslTaoling  of  the  Eame 
could  not  then  Eocura  her  to  an;  purposn,  and  yet  should  we,  in  that  doing, 
bring  the  ignominy  upon  ua.  Affirming  it  would  not  be  fair  fot  us  tliat  way  to 
proceed,  seeing  the  Queen's  Majeaty  of  England  was  not  made  privy  to  the 
matter  as  she  ought  to  be,  in  respect  wo  wero  purposely  come  in  England  for 
that  end,  and  for  the  —  of  the  grants  of  our  cause.  The  Duke'e  anawer  was, 
be  would  take  in  hand  to  handle  matters  well  enough  at  Uie  court.  Atler  this, 
on  tlve  occasion,  of  certain  articles,  that  were  required  to  be  resolved  on  before 
we  entered  on  the  deolara'tion  of  the  very  ground  of  out  action,  we  came  up 
to  the  court ;  where  soma  new  commissioners  were  adjoined  to  the  former,  and 
the  hearing  of  the  matter  ordained  to  be  in  the  Parliament-house  at  Weatmlo- 

Btor,  in  presence  of  which  commissioners  of  the  sMd  Queen,  and through 

the rebuking  of  the  Queen  of  England's  own  commiBsioners,  we  uttered 

the  whole  of  the  action,  and  produced  such  evidences,  letters,  and  probations, 
as  we  had,  which  might  move  the  Queen's  Majesty  to  think  well  of  our  cause. 
Whereupon  expecting  her  Highness' declaration,  and  seeing  no  great  hhelihood 
of  the  same  to  be  suddenly  given,  but  daily  motions  then  made  to  come  to  an 
accord  with  the  said  Queen,our  matters  in  hand  in  Scotland, in  the  mean  season, 
standing  in  hazard  and  danger,  we  were  put  to  the  utterraoal  point  off  our  wit, 
to  imagine  whereunto  the  matters  would  lend,  tho'  albeit  we  had  left  nothing 
undone  for  justification  of  our  causes,  yet  appeared  no  end,  but  continual  mo- 
tions made  to  come  to  some  accord  with  the  Queen,  and  restore  her  to  whole  or 

half  reign.  I  had  no  oilier  answer  to  give  them,  but  that  I  should  neither  do 
against  conscdence  or  honour  in  that  matter.  Notwithstanding  seeing  (his  my 
plain  answer  wrought  no  end,  nor  dispatch  to  us,  and  that  I  was  informed  that 
the  Duke  began  to  mislike  of  me,  and  to  speak  of  me,  as  that  I  had  reported 
of  the  said  Queen  irreverently,  calling  her [prcbablj  adtilterer]  and  mur- 
derer, I  was  advised  to  pass  to  him,  and  give  him  good  words,  ana  to  purge 
myself  of  the  things  objected  to  me,  that  I  should  not  open  the  sudden  entry 

of'^his  evil  grace,  nor  have  him  to  our  enemy considering  his  greatness. 

It  being  therewiUial  whispered  and  allowed  to  me,  that  if  I  departed,  he  standing 
discontented  and  not  satisfied,  1  might  peradventuro  find  Euoh  trouble  in  my 
way,  as  my  throat  might  be  cut  before  I  came  to  Berrick.  And  therefore,  since 
It  might  wall  enough  appear  to  her  marriage,  I  should  not  put  him  in  utter  de- 
spair, that  my  good  will  could  not  be  had  therein.  So  few  days  before  my  de- 
parting I  came  to  the  park  in  Hampton  Court,  where  the  Duke  and  I  met 
together,  and  there  I  declared  onto  him  that  it  was  come  to  my  ears,  how  soma 
misreport  should  be  made  of  me  to  him,  as  that  I  should  spealt  irreverently  and 
rashly  of  the  said  Queen  my  sovereign's  mother,  such  words  as  before  expressed, 

that  he  might [probably  suspect]  thereby  my  affection  to  be  so  ahenata 

from  her,  as  that  I  could  not  love  her,  nor  be  content  of  her  ptefermont,howlieit 
he  miglit  perswade  himself  of  the  contrary,  for  as  she  once  was  the  person  in 
the  world  that  I  loved  best,  having  that  honour  to  be  so  near  unto  her,  and 
having  received  such  advancement  and  honour  by  her,  I  was  not  so  ungrata  or 
BO  unnatural  ever  to  wish  her  body  harm,  or  to  speak  of  her  as  was  untruly 
reported  of  rae  (howsoever  the  truth  was  in  the  self),  and  as  to  the  preservation 
of  her  son,  now  my  sovereign,  had  moved  me  to  enter  into  this  cause,  and  that 
her  own  pressmg  was  the  oecasion  of  that  was  uttered  to  her  — —  [probably 
dishonour]  whensoever  God  should  move  her  heart  to  repent  of  her  by  past 
behaviour  and  life,  and  after  her  known  repentance,  that  she  should  be  separate 
from  that  ungodly  and  unlawful  marriage  that  she  was  enlred  in,  and  then 
alter  were  joined  with  such  a  godly  and  honourable  a  personage,  as  were  affec- 
tioned  to  the  true  religion,  and  whom  wo  might  trust,  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  love  her,  and  to  show  her  as  great  pleasure,  favour,  and  good  will,  as  ever  I 
did  in  my  life  ;  and  in  case  he  should  bo  that  personage,  there  was  none  whom 

I  could  better  like  of,  tho  Queen in of  England  being  made  privy  to 

the  matter,  and  she  allowing  thereof,  which  being  done,  I  should  labour  in  all 
things  that  I  could,  to  her  honour  and  pleasure,  Uiat  were  not  prejudicial  to  the 
King  my  sovereign's  estate,  and  prsyad  iiira  not  to  think  otherwwe  of  inc.  for 
lay  aftoeUon  was  rather  buried  and  hidden  within  me,  awaiting  until  God  should 
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direct  hei  to  know  heraelf,  than  utturlj  alienated  and  abstracted  from  hei, 
which  ha  aeenied  to  accept  in  very  good  part,  saying,  Earl  of  Murray,  (hou 
thinks  of  tne  that  tiling,  whereunto  1  will  malie  none  in  England  or  Scotland 
privy,  and  thou  hast  Norfolk's  life  in  thy  hands.  So  departing,  I  came  to  my 
lodging,  and  by  the  way  and  all  night,  I  was  in  continual  thought  and  agita 
tion  of  mind,  how  to  behave  myself  in  that  weighty  matter,  nrst  imagining 
whereunto  this  should  tend,  if  it  were  attempted  without  the  Qucen'ig  Majesty 
af  England's  knowledge  and  good  will,  this  realm  and  1  myself  in  particulu' 
having  received  such  favour  and  comfort  at  Her  Highnesses  hands,  and  thia 
whole  isle  such  peace  and  quietness,  since  God  possessed  Her  Majesty  with  her 
crown.  And  on  the  other  part,  seeing  the  Duke  had  disclosed  him  to  me,  pro- 
testing none  other  were  or  should  be  privy  to  our  speech,  I  tho't  I  could  not 
find  in  my  heart  to  utter  any  thing  that  might  endanger  him  ;  moved  to  the 
uttacmost  with  these  oogitaliona,  and  all  desire  of  sleep  then  removed,  I  prayed 
God  to  send  me  some  good  relief  and  outgate,  to  my  discharge  and  satisfaction 
of  my  troubled  mind,  which  I  found  indeed  ;  for  upon  the  morn,  or  within  a 
day  or  two  thereafter,  I  entered  in  conversation  with  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  in 
bis  chamber  at  the  court,  where  he  began  to  find  strange  with  me,  that  in  the 
matter  1  made  so  difficult  to  him,  standing  so  precisely  on  conference,  and  how 
when  I  had  in  rny  communication  with  the  Duke,  come  so  far  '—^ — .  and  there 
ho  made  some  discourse  with  me,  about  that  which  waa  talke  betwist  us,  I 
■    '       aattor  to  ray  Lord 


fore  I  repeated  the  same  communication  in  every  point  to  ray  Lord  of  Leicester, 
who  desired  me  to  show  the  same  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  which  1  refused  to 
do,  wilUng  him  if  he  tho't  it  might  import  Her  Highness  any  thing,  that  he  as 

one  by  Hor  Majesty,  and  for  many  benefits  received  at  Her  Highness's 

bands  Is  obliged  to  wish  her  wch,  should  make  declaration  of  the  same  to  Her 
Majesty,  as  I  understand  by  some  speech  of  Her  Highness  to  me,  he  did.  This 
my  dcdaration  to  the  Duke  was  the  only  cause  that  staid  the  violence  and 
trouble  prepared  for  me  unejccutcd,  as  1  have  divers  ways  understood.     The 

same  declaration  I  was  obliged  to  renew  since  in  writings  of sent  to  ray 

servant  John  Wood.  The  sum  whereof,  I  trust,  he  showed  the  Duke,  and 
something  also  I  wrote  to  himself  for  it  was  tho't  this  should  redeem  some  time, 
that  the  Duke  should  not  suddenly  declare  Mm  our  enemy,  for  his  greatness 
was  oft  laid  before  me,  and  what  friendship  he  had  of  the  chief  of  the  nobility 
in  England,  so  that  it  raight  appear  to  ihe  Queen's  Majesty  of  England— so 
cold  towards  us,  and  doing  nothing  publickly  that  might  seem  favourable  for  us, 
we  had  some  cause  to  suspect  that  Her  Highness  should  not  be  oontrarious  to 
the  marriage  when  it  should  be  proposed  to  her.  The  sharp  message  sent  by 
Her  Majesty  with  the  Lord  Boyd,  who  had  the  like  commission  from  the  Dulte 
tending  so  far  to  the  said  Queen's  preferment,  as  it  were  proposing  one  manner 
of  conditions  from  both,  gave  us  to  think  that  Her  Highness  had  been  foreseen 
in  the  Duke's  de«gn,  and  that  she  might  be  induced  to  allow  thereof.  But  how- 
bcit  it  was  devised  in  England,  that  the  Lord  of  Lethington  should  come  as 
from  me,  and  break  the  matter  to  Her  Highness,  as  Her  Majesty  in  a  letter 
declared  that  she  looked  for  his  coming,  yet  that  devise  proceeded  never  of  me, 
nor  the  noblemen  at  the  convention  could  no  wise  accord  to  his  sending,  nor 
allow  of  the  matter  motioned,  but  altogether  mjaliked  it,  as  bringing  wim  the 
same  great  inconveniences  to  the  surety  and  quietne^  of  this  whole  iste :  for 
our  proceedings  have  declared  our  mislihing  and  disallowance  of  the  purpose 
from  the  beginning,  and  if  we  had  pleased  he  was  ready  for  the  journey.    And 

in  likewise  it  was  devised  to  give  consent  that  the [probably  dimrce] 

between  the  said  Queen  and  Bothwcll  should  bo  suffered  to  proceed  in  this 
realm,  as  it  was  desired  by  the  said  Lord  Boyd,  by  reason  we  could  not  under- 
stand what  was  the  Queen's  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  allowance  in  that  behalf 

And  whereas  ye  raeau,  that  Her  Highness  was  not  made  privy  of  any 

such  intention,  the  fault  was  not  In  me.  The  lirst  motion  being  declared,  as  I 
have  written,  to  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  and  by  him  imparted  to  Her  Majesty, 
»FO  far  as  I  could  perccivB  by  sorae  speech  of  Her  Highness's  to  me,  before  my 
departing.  Thus  I  have  plainly  declared  how  I  have  been  dealt  withal  for 
this  raarriage,  and  how  just  necessity  moved  me  not  to  require  directly,  that 
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which  the  Duke  appeared  so unto.    And  for  my  threaleninga,  to  aiiscnt 

to  the  same,  I  have  espreEsed  the  manner;  the  persons  that  laid  the  matter 
hefore  me  were  of  my  own  company.  But  tiia  Duke  since  hath  spoken,  that  it 
was  hia  writing  which  saved  m;  life  at  that  time.  In  conclusion  I  pray  you 
persuade  Her  Majesty,  that  she  let  no  speeches  nor  any  other  thing  passed  and 
objected  to  my  prejudice,  move  Her  Majesty  to  alter  her  favour— towards  mo, 
or  any  wrays  to  doubt  of  my  assured  constancy  towards  Her  Highness  ;  for  in 
any  thing  which  may  tend  to  her  honour  and  surety,  I  will,  while  I  live,  bestow 
myself,  and  all  that  will  do  for  mo,  notwithstanding  my  hazard  or  danger,  aa 
proof  shall  declare,  when  Her  Majesty  finds  time  to  employ  me. 

Ho.  XXXIV.  Cp.a05.) 

William  MtUlaad  of  Ledinglon. 

TuE  great  desolalion  threatened  to  this  whole  realm,  be  the  divisions  thereof 
in  dangerous  factions,  doth  press  me  to  frame  my  letters  to  Tour  Lordship,  in 
other  sort,  than  were  behovefull  for  mo,  if  I  had  no  other  respect,  but  only  to 
maintain  my  private  credit ;  therefore  I  am  driven  to  furnish  them  with  matter, 
which  I  know  not  to  bo  plausible,  whereupon  by  misconstruing  my  meaning, 
some  there  may  take  occasion  of  offence,  thinking  that  I  rather  utter  my  own 
piaaiona,  than  go  about  to  inform  Your  Lordship  truly  of  the  state;  but  1  trust 
ray  plain  dealing  shall  bear  record  to  the  sincerity  of  my  meaning;  to  make 
the  same  sensible,  I  will  lay  before  your  Lordship's  eyes  the  plat  of  this  coun- 
try; which  first  is  divided  into  two  factions,  the  one  pretending  the  maintenance 
of  the  King's  reign,  the  other  alledging  the  Queen  to  have  been  crucEy  dealt 
withall,  and  unjustly  deprived  of  her  slate  ;  the  former  is  composed  of  a  good 
number  of  nobility,  gentlemen,  and  principal  burroughs  of  the  reaJme,  who 
shall  hare,  as  Mr.  Randolph  beareth  us  in  hand,  the  Queen's  Majesty  your 
sovereign's  allowance  and  protecdon  ;  the  other  hath  in  it  some  most  prinelpall 
of  the  nobQity,  and  therewithall,  good  numbers  of  the  inferior  sort,  throughout 
the  whole  realm,  which  also  look  assuredly  that  all  kings  do  allow  their  quarrel 
and  will  aid  them  accordingly.  What  consequence  Uiis  division  will  draw  ailor 
it,  I  leave  it  to  Tour  Lordship's  consideration  ;  there  is  fallen  out  another  divi- 
Bion,  aceedentally,  by  my  Lord  Regent's  deatli,  which  is  like  to  change  the  state 
of  the  other  two  factions,  to  increase  the  one,  and  diminish  the  other,  which  ia 
grounded  upon  the  regiment  of  the  realm.  Some  number  of  noblemen  aspiro 
to  the  government,  pretending  yight  thereto  by  reason  of  the  Queen's  demission 
of  the  croun,  aild  her  commission  granted  at  that  time  for  the  regiment  during 
the  King's  minority;  another  faction  doth  altogether  repine  against  that  divi- 
sion, thinking  it  neither  fit  nor  tolerable,  that  three  or  four  of  the  meanest  sor'. 
amongst  the  Earls  shall  presume  to  challenge  to  themselves  a  rule  over  the 
whole  realme,  the  next  of  the  blood,  the  first  of  ranit,  the  greatest  alway  both 
for  the  antientry  of  their  houses,  degree,  and  forces,  being  negleckted;  this 
order  they  think  preposterous,  that  the  meaner  sort  shall  be  placed  in  public 
function  to  command,  and  the  greater  shall  continue  as  private  men  to  obey; 
besides  that,  they  think  if  the  commission  had  in  the  beginning  been  valewable 
(which  the  moat  part  will  not  grant),  yet  con  it  not  be  eitended  to  the  presert. 
for  that  the  conditions  thereunto  annexed  are  ceased,  and  so  the  effect  of  Pie 
whole  void  ;  the  tatter  part  of  this  division  hath  many  pretences,  for  besides  'be 
Queen's  faction,  which  is  wholly  on  that  side,  a  groat  number  of  these  that  I'avo 
heretofore  professed  the  King's  obedience,  do  favour  the  same,  and  will  not  yield 
to  the  government  of  the  other,  whose  preferment  for  respects  they  misliko, 
when  the  Queen's  faction  shall  be  increasod,  with  a  part  of  the  King's,  and 
these  not  of  ieast  substance,  and  yow  may  judge  what  is  like  to  ensue  ;  another 
incident  is  like  to  move  men  to  enter  in  further  discourses,  it  is  given  out  here 
in  Scotland  that  the  Queen's  Majesty  is  setting  forth  some  forces  towards  the 
border,  which  shall  enter  this  realm,  to  countenanco  these  that  aspire  to  the 
regiment,  ajid  suppress  the  contrary  faction,  and  bruits  are  spread,  that  the 
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flame  sliall  be  here  out  of  hand  ;  these  that  think  themselves  of  eqaal  force  with 
their  contiary  faction  iLt  heme,  or  rather  nn  overmatch  to  them,  yet  not  able  to 
encounter  with  the  farces  of  another  Fiince  rather  than  yield  to  their  inferiors, 
will,  I  fear,  take  advice  of  necessity,  and  oviU  councillorfl,  and  seek  also  the 
maintenance  of  Eome  foreign  Prince,  wherebj  Her  Majesty  (altho'  no  further 
inconvenioQt  were  to  be  feared)  muat  be  driven  to  eiceeaive  charges,  and  it 
would  appear  there  were  a  conspiracy  of  ail  the  elements  at  one  time  to  set  us 
together  by  the  ears,  for  now,  when  the  rumour  of  your  forces  coming  towards 
the  border  is  spread  abroad,  even  at  the  same  time  is  arrived  at  Dumbarton,  a 
galzeon  with  a  messenger  sent  expressly  from  the  King  of  France,  to  that  part 
of  the  nobility  that  favooia  the  Queen,  to  learn  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
what  euppart  thej  lack  or  desire,  either  for  furtherance  of  her  alfaire,  or  for 
their  own  safety;  aseurediy  this  message  will  be  well  received,  and  suffered 
accordingly,  this  is  the  present  Etate  of  Scotland.  Now,  if  Your  Lordship 
would  also  know  m;  opinion,  how  to  choice  the  best,  as  the  case  standeth  ;  I 
will  in  that  also  satiafie  Your  Lordship  I  am  required  from  them  to  deal  plainly, 
and  Tour  Lordship  shall  judge  wither  I  do  so  or  not ;  for  I  think  it  plain  dcid- 
ing,  when  I  simply  utter  my  judgment,  and  go  not  about  to  disguise  my  intents, 
I  trust  the  Queen's  Majesty  hath  a  desire  to  retain  at  her  devotion  the  tealme 
of  Scotland,  which  she  hath  gone  about  to  purchase,  witli  bestowing  great 
ohargBE,  and  the  loss  of  some  of  her  people  ;  this  desire  is  honourable  for  Her 
Highness,  profitable  for  both  the  countreys,  and  of  none  to  be  disallowed ; 
especially  if  it  be  (as  I  lake  it)  to  have  the  amity  of  the  whole  reaJrn,  for  it  ia 
not  a  portion  of  Scotland  can  serve  her  turn,  nor  will  it  prove  commodious  for 
her  to  suitthefriendsMpof  a  ftiction  of  Scotland,  for  in  so  doing,  in  gaining  the 

best,  she  may  lose  the  more,  and  the  same  would  bring  all  her  actions  with  us  in 
suspicion,  if  she  should  go  about  to  nourish  Actions  amongst  us,  which  meaning 
I  am  sure  never  entered  into  Her  Majesty's  heart ;  then  if  it  be  the  friendship 
of  the  whole  she  doth  demand,  let  her  not,  for  pleasure  of  one  part,  go  about  to 
overthrow  the  remnxnt,  which  will  not  be  so  faisable,  as  some  may  give  her  to 
understand  ;  but  rather  by  way  of  treaty,  let  her  go  about  to  pacily  the  whole 
state,  bring  the  parties  to  an  accord,  reduce  us  all  by  good  means  to  on  uniform- 
ity, so  shall  she  give  us  all  occasion  to  think  well  of  her  doings,  that  she  Icndeth 
our  wealth,  and  provoks  us  universally  to  wish  unto  Her  Majesty,  a  most  pros- 
perous continuance  ;  by  the  contrary,  it^  for  the  pleasure  of  a  few,  she  will  send 
forces  to  suppress  these  whom  they  misliko,  and  bo  consequently  offend  many ; 
men  bo  not  so  faint  hearted,  but  they  hare  courage  to  provide  for  their  own 
Eatly,  and  not  only  will  embrace  iho  means  partly  offered,  but  will  also  procure 
further  at  the  hand  of  other  Princes.  This  for  mine  own  part,  I  do  abhorr,  and 
protest  I  desire  never  to  see  forces  of  strangers  to  set  foot  within  this  land,  yet  I 
know  not  what  point  necessity  may  drive  men  into,  as  if  men  in  the  middle  of 
tJie  sea  were  in  a  ship,  which  suddenly  should  be  set  on  fire,  the  fear  of  burning 
would  make  them  leap  into  the  sea,  and  soon  after  the  fear  of  the  watter  would 
drive  them  to  delve  again  to  the  tired  ship,  so  for  avoiding  present  evil,  men 
will  many  times  be  inforoed  to  have  recourse  to  another  no  less  dangerous. 
Trust  me,  forces  will  not  bring  forth  any  good  fruit  to  Her  Majesty's  behove, 
it  must  be  some  way  of  treaty  shall  serve  the  turn,  wherein  by  my  former  let- 
ters Your  Lordship  doth  know  already  what  is  my  judgement ;  jou  Bee  how 
plainly  I  do  write,  without  consideration  in  what  part  my  letters  may  be  taken, 
yet  my  hope  is  that  such  as  will  favourably  interpret  them,  shall  tliink  that  I 
mean  as  well  to  Her  Majesty  and  that  realme,  as  these  that  will  utter  other 
language.  I  wish  the  continuance  of  the  amity  betwixt  the  two  contrys,  without 
other  respect,  and  will  not  conceal  from  Her  Majesty  any  thing,  to  my  know- 
ledge, tending  to  the  prejudice  thereof;  if  I  shall  peroeave  Her  Majesty  taking 
frank  dealings  in  evil  part,  J  shall  from  thenceforth  forbear ;  in  the  mean  season, 
I  will  not  cease  to  trowble  Your  Lordship,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  write,  and 
BO  1  take  mj  leave  of  Your  Lordship. 
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Ho.  XXXV.  (p.  208.) 
LeUer  of  Qu«m  Elisabelh  to  the  Eark  o/Susseks,  Jutu  2d,  1570. 

RroHT  trusty  and  well  beloved  eousiii,  we  greet  you  well ;  this  day  we  liaTB 
received  your  letters  of  20  the  last  month,  with  all  other  letters,  sent  from 
Scotland,  and  mentioned  in  your  letters,  nhcreunto  answer  is  deelred  to  be 
^ren  baibre  tha  tenth  of  thia  mouth ;  which  is  a.  very  abort  time,  the  weighti- 
aasB  of  the  matters,  and  the  distance  of  the  places  considered  -,  nevertheless  we 
have,  as  the  sboitnesB  could  suffer  it,  resolved  to  give  this  arawer  following, 
which  we  will  that  yow,  by  wartand  hereof,  siiall  cause  to  be  given  in  our  name 
to  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  rest  of  the  noblemen  eonveend  with  him. 
Where  it  is  by  titem,  in  their  letters,  and  writings  alieg'd,  that  for  lack  of  our 
resolute  answer,  concerning  the  establishing  of  the  regiment  of  the  realm,  under 
their  young  King,  great  inconveniences  have  happened,  and  therefore  they  have 
deferred  now  at  their  last  convention  to  determine  of  the  samina,  who  sliall 
have  the  place  of  governour,  until  the  21et  this  month,  before  which  time  they 
require  to  have  our  advise,  in  what  person  or  persons  the  government  of  that 
realm  shall  be  established,  we  accept  very  thankfull  the  goodwill  and  reputation 
they  have  of  us,  in  yielding  so  frankly  to  require  and  follow  our  advise  in  n 
matter  that  toucheth  the  state  of  their  King,  theirseives,  and  realm  so  near, 
wherein  as  we  perceive  that  by  our  former  forbearing  to  intermeddle  tiierein, 
they  have  taken  some  discomfort,  as  though  that  we  would  not  have  regard  to 
their  stats  and  suerty,  so  on  the  other  part,  they  of  thoir  wisdoms  ought  to 
thinlc  that  it  might  be  by  the  whole  world  evil  interpreted  in  us  to  appoint  them 
a  form  of  government,  or  a  governour  by  name,  for  that  howsoever  we  should 
mean  well  if  we  should  do  so,  yet  it  could  not  be  without  some  jealousy  in  the 
heads  of  the  estate,  nobility,  and  community  of  that  realm,  that  the  govern- 
ment thereof  should  be  by  me  specially  named,  and  ordain'd  ;  so  as  finding  dif- 
ficulty on  both  parts,  and  yet  mialiking  most  that  they  should  take  any  discom- 
fort by  our  forbearing  to  show  our  mind  therein,  we  have  thought  in  this  sort 
for  to  proceed,  considering  with  ourselves  how  now  that  realm  had  been  a  good 
space  of  time  ruled  in  the  name  of  their  King,  and  by  reason  of  this  base  age, 
governed  heretofore  by  a  very  careful  and  honourable  person,  the  Earle 
of  Murray,  untill  that  by  a  mischievous  person  (an  evil  eiample)  he  was 
murdered,  whereby  great  disorder  and  coiiusion  of  necessity  had,  and  will 
more  follow,  if  determinaUon  be  not  made  of  some  other  speciall  person,  or 
persons,  to  take  the  chaise  of  governour,  or  superior  ruler  speciall  for  adminis- 
tration of  law  and  justice,  we  cannot  but  very  well  allow  the  desire  of  these 
Lords  to  have  some  spociall  governour  to  be  chosen ;  and  therefore  beingwell 
assured  that  their  own  understanding  of  ail  others  Is  best  to  consider  the 
state  of  that  realm,  and  to  discern  the  abilities  and  qnalitias  of  every  person 
meet  and  capable  for  such  a  charge,  we  shall  better  satisfia  ourselves,  whom 
they  by  their  common  consent  shall  first  choose,  and  appoint  to  that  purpose, 
than  of  any  to  be  by  us  aforehand  uncertainly  named,  and  that  because  they 
shall  perceave  that  we  have  care  of  the  person  of  their  King,  who  by  nearness 
of  blood,  and  in  respect  to  his  so  young  years,  ought  to  be  very  tender  and  dear 
to  us,  we  shall  not  hide  our  opinion  from  them,  but  if  they  shall  all  accord  to 
name  his  grandfiither,  our  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Lonnos,  to  be  governor  alone,  or 
jointly  wifli  others,  (whom  we  hear  to  be  in  the  mean  time  by  their  common 
consent  appointed  Lieuten  nt-general)  reason  movoth  us  to  think  that  none  can 
be  chosen  in  that  whole  reahn  that  shall  more  desire  the  preservation  of  the 
King,  and  be  more  meet  to  have  the  government  for  his  safety,  being  next  to 
him  in  blood  of  any  nobleman  of  that  realm,  or  elsewhere ;  and  jet  hereby  wo 
do  not  mean  to  prescribe  to  them  this  choice,  except  they  shall  of  themselves 
folly  and  &eely  allow  thereof;  furthermore  we  would  have  them  well  assured 
that  whatsoever  reports  of  devises  are,  or  shall  be  spread  or  invented,  that  WB 
have  already  yielded  our  mind  to  alter  the  stale  of  the  King  or  government  of 
that  realm,  the  same  are  without  just  cause  or  ground  by  us  given,  for  as  we 
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liave  abcad;^  advprtized  them,  Ihat  although  we  liave  yielded  to  liear,  which  IB 
honour  we  could  nut  refuse,  what  the  Queen  of  Scots  on  her  part  ehall  ^ay  and 
o^r,  not  only  for  her  own  assurance,  but  for  the  wealth  of  that  realm,  yet  not 
knowing  what  the  same  will  be  thut  Bhall  be  offered,  we  mean  not  to  break  the 
order  of  law  and  justieo  by  advancing  her  cause,  or  prejudging  hor  contrary, 
before  we  shall  deliberately  and  assuredly  see,  upon  the  hearing  of  the  whole, 
Bome  place  noeessary,  and  just  cause  to  do  ;  and  therefore  finding  that  realm 
ruled  by  a.  King,  and  the  same  aHinned  by  laws  of  that  realm,  and  thereof 
invested  by  coronation  and  other  solemnitios  used  and  requisite,  and  generally 
eo  received  by  the  whole  estatea,  we  mean  not  by  yielding  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints, or  informations  of  the  Queen  against  her  son,  to  do  any  act  whereby  to 
make  conclusion  of  governments,  but  as  we  have  found  it,  so  to  suffer  the  same 
to  continue,  yea  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  altered  by  any  means  that  we  may  impeshe, 
as  to  our  honour  it  doth  belong,  as  by  your  tate  actions  hatJi  manifestly  appeared, 
untill  by  some  juBlice  and  clear  cause,  we  shall  bo  directly  induced  otherwlao  to 
declare  our  opinion  ;  and  this  we  would  have  them  to  know  to  be  our  determina- 
tion and  course  that  we  mean  to  hold,  whereon  we  trust  they  for  their  King  may 
Bee  how  plainly  and  honourably  we  mean  to  proceed,  and  how  little  cause  they 
have  to  doubt  of  ua,  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  they  have  or  shall  hear  ;  and 
on  the  otherpart,  we  pray  them  of  tliBir  wisdoms  to  think  how  unhonourabla  and 
contrary  to  all  human  order  It  were  for  us,  when  the  Queen  of  Scotland  doth  eo 
many  ways  require  to  heai  her  cause,  and  doth  offer  to  bo  ordered  be  us  In  the 
same  as  well  for  matters  betwixt  ourselves  and  he',  as  betwist  herself  and  her 
Bon  and  his  party  and  that  reaJm,  against  which  offers  no  reason  could  move  na 
to  refuse  to  give  ear,  that  we  should  iforehand  openly  and  directlj,  before  the 
causes  be  heard  and  considared,  as  it  were,  give  a  judgment  or  sentence  either 
for  ourselves  or  for  them  whom  she  mafceth  lo  be  her  contraries.  Finally  ye 
shall  admonish  them,  that  tliey  do  not,  by  misconceiving  our  good  meaning 
toward  them,  or  by  indirect  assertions  of  their  adversary,  grounded  on  untruths, 
hinder  or  weaken  their  own  cause,  in  snch  sort,  that  our  good  meaning  towards 
them  shall  not  take  such  effect  towajds  them  as  they  shall  desire,  or  liiemselves 
have  need  of.  All  this  our  answer  ye  shall  cause  he  given  them,  and  let  them 
know  that  for  the  shortness  of  time,  this  being  the  end  of  the  second  of  this 
month,  we  neither  could  make  any  longer  declaration  of  our  mind,  nor  yet  write 
any  several  letters,  as  if  time  might  have  served  we  would  have  done.  2d  July, 
1570. 

No.  XXXVI.  (p.  20G.) 

The  Bisftop  0/  Rots  to  Secretary  Lidingionfrom  Challisviorlh, 

[ISUiJune,  1571).] 

I  HAVE  received  your  letters  dated  the  26th  of  May,  here  at  Chattis  worth,  the 
10th  of  January,  but  on  the  receipt  thereof  I  had  written  to  you  at  length,  like 
as  the  Queen  did  with  my  Lord  Livingston,  hy  which  you  will  be  resolved  of 
many  points  contained  in  your  said  letter.  I  writ  to  you  that  I  received 
vour  latter  and  credit  from  Tho"  Cowy  at  London,  and  sent  to  Leicester  to 
know  the  Queen  of  England's  mind,  whether  if  you  should  come  hero  or  not 
He  sent  me  word  that  she  will  no  ways  have  you  come  as  one  of  the  conimis 
sioners,  because  she  is  yet  offended  with  you;  and  therefore  it  appears  good  thai 
ye  come  nothither,  but  remain  where  you  are,  to  use  your  wisdom  and  diligence, 
as  may  best  advance  the  Que     •  ■       "     •  ■...,.. 

voiir  Scots  people  and  the  „  .  , 

were  sure  demonstrations  of  their  malice.  Yet  I  am  encouraged  by  your  stoui 
and  deliberate  mind.  Assure  yunrself  no  diligence  shall  bo  omitted  to  procur* 
supports  forth  off  all  parts  where  it  may  be  had.  We  will  not  refuse  (he  aid 
neither  of  Papist,  Jew,  nor  Gentil,  after  my  advice  ;  and  to  this  end,  during  this 
treaty,  let  all  things  be  well  prepared.  And  seeing  my  Lord  Soaton  is  desirous 
to  go  into  Flanders,  the  Queen  thinks  it  very  necessary  that  he  so  do,  for  the 
Dulie  D'Alva  has  gotten  cjprcKs  command  of  tlio  King  of  Spain  to  give  sup- 
port, ard  I  am  sure  that  thore  he  aliail  have  aid  botli  of  Flanders  and  the  Pope. 
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fcr  it  abides  oniy  on  the  coming  of  Eoms  men  of  coonlenance,  to  procure  and 
receive  the  same.  He  mast  needs  tarry  (here,  on  the  prepoj-iitions  thereof, 
diiring  the  treaty,  which  will  be  a  great  furtherance  to  the  Bame  here.  The 
Queen  has  alreadj^  written  to  the  Duke  D'Aiva  for  this  effoct,  advertiiins,  of 
his  coming  ;  there  is  certain  <ium9  of  money  coming  for  support  of  the  EngUHi- 
men,  as  I  wrote  to  you  before,  from  the  Pope.  Whereupon  I  would  ha  had  a 
general  commiasion  to  deal  for  them,  and  receive  such  sums  as  shall  bo  given. 
The  means  shall  be  found  to  cause  you  be  ansuerit  of  the  sums  you  writ  for,  lo 
be  dispoisit  upon  the  t^imiBhing  of  the  caatle  of  Edinburgh,  so  being  somo 
honest  and  true  man  were  sent  to  Flanders  to  receive  it,  as  said  is,  which  I 
would  you  prepared  and  sent.  Orders  shall  be  taken  for  the  metals  as  you 
writ  of.  We  have  proponit  your  avyoe  in  ontring  to  treat  with,  the  Queen  of 
England,  for  retiring  of  her  forcea  puntyally  for  lack  of  aid.  Your  answers  to 
the  Englishmen  are  tho't  very  good,  but  above  all  keep  you  Weill  out  of  their 
handa,  in  that  case,  estofe  ptudentea  eicut  eerpentes.  You  may  take  ciperience 
with  the  hard  dealing  with  me,  how  yo  would  be  used  if  ye  were  hero,  and  yet 
I  am  not  forth  of  danger,  being  in  medio  nationia  praVEe  ;  alway  no  fear,  with 
God's  grace,  shall  make  me  shrink  from  Her  Majesty's  service.  Since  the 
Queen  of  England  has  refused  that  you  come  here,  it  appeara  to  me  quod  non- 
dum  est  sedata  mahtia  amorreorum,  &:c.  and  therefore  if  Athol  or  Cathenea 
might  by  any  mBans  be  procured  to  come,  they  were  the  moat  fit  for  the  purpose. 
Rothes  were  also  meet,  if  he  and  I  were  not  both  of  onosimame  :  ao  tho  treaty 
would  get  the  leas  credit  either  in  Scotland  or  hero.  1'herefore  avye,  and  send 
the  best  may  serve  the  turn,  and  fail  not  Robert  Melvil  come  witJi  them,  who- 
ever comes,  for  bo  is  tha  Queen's  pleasure ;  in  mj  loet  packet,  with  James  Fogo, 
to  you,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  I  sent  a  letter  of  the  Queen's  own  handwriting 
to  him,  which  I  trust  ye  received.  I  am  sorry  ye  come  not,  for  the  great  relief 
I  hoped  to  have  had  by  your  presence,  for  you  could  well  have  handled  the 
Queen  of  England,  after  her  humour,  as  you  were  wont  to  do.  The  rest  I  refer 
to  your  good  wisdom,  praying  God  to  send  you  health.  From  Chattisworth, 
the  ISlh  of  January, 

No.  XXXVn.  (p.  21S.) 


Whesgas  your  desire  to  know  the  Queen's  Majesty's  pleasure,  what  she 
will  do  for  appeasing  of  these  controvorsiea,  and  thorewith  has  offered  yourselves 
to  be  at  her  commandment,  touching  the  common  tranquility  of  the  whole  isle 
and  the  amity  of  both  realms  ;  her  pleasure  in  this  behalf,  that  ye  should  leave 
off  the  mwntenance  of  this  civil  discord,  and  give  your  obedience  to  the  King, 
whom  she  will  maintain  to  the  uttermost  of  her  power. 

And  in  this  doing,  she  will  deal  with  the  Regent  and  the  King's  party  to  re- 
ceive you  into  favour,  upon  reasonable  conditions  for  seciirity  of  life  and  livings. 

Also,  she  says  that  the  Queen  of  Scotls,  for  that  ahe  has  practised  with  tho 
Pope  and  other  Princes,  and  alao  with  her  own  subjects  in  England,  great  and 
dangerous  treasons  agEiinat  the  state  of  her  own  country,  and  also  to  the  de- 
struction of  her  own  person,  that  ahe  shall  never  bear  authority,  nor  have  liberty 
while  she  lives. 


th  Bpoed,  without  any  delay. 

No.  XXXVni.  (p.  221.) 

Articles  sent  bff  Xnox  to  the  General  Msembli/,  A-agml  &A,  1572. 

[Caldetw.  MS.  Hislory.a.  358.] 

PiRBT,  desiring  a  new  act  to  be  made  ratifying  all  things  concerning  the  King 

and  his  obedience  that  were  enacted  of  before  without  any  change,  and  that 

tho  ministers  who  liave  contraveend  the  former  acts  be  corrected  as  accordcth. 

Vol.  ni.— 52 
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Tha.t  ante  liQ  inD.de  to  the  Regent's  grace  B.nd  nobilitj  ma,iutaitiing  tlie  Kiug'B 
cause,  tiat  whatsoever  proceedeth  in  this  treaty  of  peace  they  be  mindful  the 
kirk  be  not  ppejug'd  thereby,  in  any  sort,  and  they  especially  of  the  ministera 
that  ha.va  been  robbed  of  their  possessions  within  tho  kirk  during  the  time  of 
the  troubles,  or  otherwise  dung  and  injured,  may  be  restored. 

To  Bute  at  the  Regent,  that  no  gift  of  any  bighoprick  or  other  benefice  be 
given  to  any  person,  contTary  to  the  tenor  of  the  acts  made  in  the  time  of  Che 
first  Regent  of  good  memory,  and  tliey  that  are  given  oontrat  the  said  acts,  or 
to  any  unqualified  person,  may  be  revoked  and  made  null  be  an  act  of  scciei 
council,  and  that  all  blshopricks  sovacand  may  ba  presented,  and  qualilieil  persons 
nominal  thereunto,  within  ayear  after  the  vaking  thereof,  according  to  the  order 
taken  in  Leithbe  the  commissioners  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  kirk  in  tho  month 
of  January  last,  and  in  special  to  complain  upon  the  giving  of  bishopiick  of 
Rosa  to  the  Lord  Methven. 

That  no  pentions  or  benefices,  great  or  amnll,  be  given  be  simple  dona^on  of 
any  Lord  Regent  without  consent  of  the  possessor  of  the  saids  benofices  haying 
little  thereto,  and  the  admission  of  Iha  superintendent  or  commissioners  of  the 
province  where  this  benefice  lyeth,  or  of  the  bishops  lawfully  elected  according 
to  the  said  order  taken  atLeith  ;  and  desire  an  act  of  council  to  be  made  there- 
upon until  the  next  Parliament,  nhereln  the  samine  may  be  specialty  inacted, 
with  inhibition  to  the  lords  of  session  to  give  any  letters  or  decreets,  upon  such 
simple  gifts  of  benefices  or  pentions  not  being  given  in  manner  above  rehearsed, 
and  that  the  kirk  presently  assembled  declare  all  such  gifts  null  eo  far  as  lyeth 

That  the  first  form  of  presentation  to  beneficee,  which  were  in  the  first  and 
second  Regents'  time,  be  not  chang'd  as  now  it  is  commonly  (  but  that  this 
clause  ba  contained  in  the  presentation,  that  if  tho  persons  presented  make  not 
residence,  or  ba  slandroos,  or  found  unworthy  either  in  life  or  doctrine  be  the 
judgment  of  the  kirk  (to  which  alwise  he  shall  be  subject)  or  meet  to  be  trans- 
ported to  another  room  at  the  sight  of  the  kirk,  the  said  presentation  and  all 
that  shall  fall  thereupon  siiall  he  null  and  of  no  force  nor  effect;  and  this  to 
have  place  also  in  the  nomination  of  llie  bishops. 

That  on  act  bo  made  in  this  assembly  that  nil  things  done  in  prejudice  of  the 
kirk's  assumption  of  the  third,  either  by  Papists  or  others,  by  giving  of  fews, 
liferents,  oc  taks,  or  any  otherwise  disponing  the  said  assumed  thirds,  be  de- 
clared null  with  a  solemn  proleataUon  the  whole  kirk  disasentoth  thereto. 

That  an  act  be  made  decerning  and  ordaining  all  bishops,  admitted  to  the 
order  of  the  kirk  now  received,  to  give  account  of  their  whole  rents,  and  intro- 
igissions  therewith  once  in  the  year,  as  the  kirk  shall  appoint,  for  such, causes 
as  the  kirk  may  easily  consider  tho  same  to  be  most  expedient  and  necessar. 

Anent  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kirk,  that  the  same  be  determined  in  this  as- 
sembly, because  this  article  hath  long  been  postpond  to  make  sute  to  the  Regent 
and  council  for  remedy  against  messengers  and  excommunicate  persons. 

Last,  That  orders  be  taken  anent  the  procurers  of  the  kirk,  who  procure 
against  ministers  and  ministry,  and  for  sntting  of  justice  of  the  kirk's  actions 
hi  the  session. 

No.  XXXIX.  (p.  223.) 


Be  it  known  to  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Henry  Kiliigrewe,  Esq, 
ambassador  for  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England,  Forasmuch  as,  at  the  earnest 
motion  and  solicitation  being  made  t'o  mc,  on  her  Ilighnesa's  behalf,  there  is 
accord  and  pacification  of  the  public  troubles  and  civ3  war  within  this  realm 
of  Scotland  agreed  and  concluded,  and  the  same  favourably  extended  towards 
tho  Right  Honourable  George  Earl  of  Hunlly,  Lord  Gordon  and  Biudzenoch, 
and  tho  Lord  John  Hamilton,  son  to  the  Duke's  Grace  of  Chastellarault,  and 
commendatour  of  the  abby  of  Abirbiothock,  for  the  surety  of  tho  lives,  livings, 
honours,  and  goods  of  them,  their  kinfolks,  friends,  servants,  and  partakers, 
now  properly  dependina  on  them ;  in  treating  of  the  which  said  pacification. 
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tlie  marders  of  the  late  Earl  of  Murray,  uncle,  and  the  Earl  of  Lcreoai, 
grandfather,  late  Regent  to  the  King's  Majesty  of  Scotland,  hia  realm  and 
JiegeE,aE  also  an  article  touching  the  discharge  for  the  fructis  or  moveable  goods, 
which  the  said  pcisons  have  taken  tra  personis  professing  the  King's  obedience, 
before  tlie  damagea  done  or  committed  by  them,  since  the  15th  day  of  Junij, 
1567,  and  before  the  penult  day  of  July  laet  by  passed,  by  reason  of  the  common 
cause  or  any  thing  depending  thereupon,  being  thought  by  the  King's  commisa- 
ries  matleris  of  such  wecht  and  importance,  as  the  King's  present  Hegent  could 
not  conveniently,  of '  himself,  remit  or  discharge  tlie  same.  YeC  in  respect  of 
the  necessity  of  the  present  pacifioalion,  and  for  the  Weil  of  the  King,  and 
common  ']uietnesa  of  this  realm  and  lieges,  it  is  accorded,  that  the  matters  of 
remission  of  the  said  murderers,  and  of  the  discharge  of  the  said  fructis,  move- 
able goods,  and  other  damages,  be  moved  by  the  persons  desiring  the  said  re- 
missions and  discharge  to  the  ftiieen's  Majesty  my  Sovereign,  as  to  the  Princess 
nearest  both  in  blood  and  habitation  to  the  King  of  Scots.  And  whatsoever 
Her  Majesty  shall  advise  and  councel  touching  the  said  remission  and  disdiarge, 
the  said  Lord  Regent,  for  the  weil  of  the  King  and  universal  quietness  of  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  shall  perform,  observe,  and  fulffil  the  same.  And  in  likewise, 
the  said  Earl  Huntly,  and  commendatour  of  Abirbrotiioek,  being  urged  to  have 
dehvered  pledges  sjid  hostages  for  observation  of  the  conditions  of  the  said 
accord  and  paiificalion,  hath  required  me  in  place  thereof,  in  Her  Majesty's 
name,  by  virtue  of  my  commission,  to  promise  for  them,  that  they  shall  truly 
and  faithfully  observe  and  keep  the  said  pacification,  and  all  Articles  and  con- 
ditions thereof,  for  llieir  parts,  and  that  it  would  please  Her  Majesty  to  inter- 
pose herself,  as  surety  and  cautioner  for  them  to  that  effect,  to  the  King's 
Majesty  of  Scotland  their  sovereign  and  his  said  Regent,  which  I  have  done 
and  promise  to  do,  by  virtue  of  Her  Majesty's  commiEsion,  as  by  the  honoura- 
ble and  plain  dealing  of  the  said  Earl  and  Lord,  their  intention  to  peace  well 
appears,  the  same  Iwing  most  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the  Queen's  Majesty 
my  sovereign,  which  so  long  by  her  ministers  hath  travelled  for  the  said  pacifica- 
tion, and  in  the  end,  at  her  motion  and  solicitatiou  the  same  is  accorded,  know- 
ing her  Majesty's  godly  desire  that  the  same  may  continue  unvioiate ;  and 
that  the  noblemen  and  others  now  returning  the  Kmg's  obedience  shall  have 
sufficient  surety  for  their  Hves,  livings,  honours,  and  goods.  Therefore,  in  Her 
Majesty's  name  and  by  virtue  of  my  commission,  I  promise  to  the  aforesaid 
Ear)  Huntley  and  commendatour  of  Abirbrothoek,  that  by  Her  Majesty's  good 
means,  the  said  remission  and  discbarge  shall  be  purchased  and  obtained  to 
them,  their  kinfolks,  triends,  servants,  and  partakers,  now  properly  depend- 
ing upon  them  (the  persons  specified  in  (he  first  abstinance  always  excepted), 
as  also  that  the  said  pacification  shall  be  truly  observed  to  them,  and  that  Her 
Majesty  shall  interpose  herself  as  conservatrix  thereof,  and  endeavour  herself  to 
cause  mo  same  to  be  truly  and  sincerely  kept  in  all  points  and  articles  thereof 
accordingly.  In  witness  whereof  1  have  to  this  present  subscribed  with  my 
hand,  and  sealed  the  same  with  mine  own  seal,  the  13th  day  of  Feb.  Anno 
Domini  1572.  And  this  to  be  performed  by  me,  betwist  the  date  hereof  and 
the  Parliament  which  will  be  appointed  for  their  restitution,  or  at  the  furthest 
belore  the  end  of  the  said  FarUament.     Sic  subecribitur. 

The  Bisliop  of  Glasgow's  J^ote  coticeming  tlie  Queen  of  Scoilajid's  Doxjry. 

[ISrB.    ColMll).  Calig.  B.4.] 

The  Queen  of  Scotland,  Dowager  of  France,  had  for  her  dowry,  beeidus 
other  possessions,  the  Dukedom  of  Turene,  which  was  solemnly  contracted  and 
given  to  her  by  the  King  and  Estates  of  Parliament ;  whidi  dukedom  she 
possessed  peacefully  till  15T6,  and  then,  upon  the  pacification  betwixt  the  King 
and  Mona.  his  brother,  to  augment  whose  appenage  this  dutchy  was  given,  to 
nbich  the  Queen  of  Scotland  yielded  upon  account  of  Princes  who  were  her 
near  relations,  provided  the  equivalent  which  was  promised  her  should  be  faith- 
fully performed.  So  that  year,  after  a  great  many  solieilations  in  lieu  of  that 
dutchy,  she  had  granted  her  the  county  of  Verm  and  aise,  with  the  lands  and 
bailiwicks  of  Seuley  and  Vetrv  i  ihn'  tis  known  ihat  county  and    the  othi* 
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lands  were  not  of  cqiia.1  va.lue  with  Turene,  but  wa,s  promised  to  have  mi  ad 
di^on  of  lands  in  tho  neighbourhood  to  an  equal  Talus.  Upon  this  letlcra  patent 
Wera  grajitod,  which  were  oontirmed  in  the  courts  of  Parliament,  chamber  of 
accainptu,  court  of  aida,  chamber  of  the  treasury,  and  others  necessary  :  upon 
which  she  entered  into  possession  of  tha.1  county,  &c.  Afterwards,  by  a  valua- 
tion of  tho  coinnUESioners  of  the  chamber  of  accompte.  It  was  found  that  the 
ruvenue  of  that  country,  &c.  did  not  amount  to  those  of  Turene,  by  3000  livreB, 
But  instead  of  making  up  thie  deficiency  according  to  justice,  some  of  the  privy 
council,  vii.  M.  de  Chererny,  the  presidents  of  Belliovre,  Nicocholay,  and  St. 
Bonet,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  notwithstanding  of  her  aforesaid  losses,  did 
sell  and  alienate  the  lands  of  Senlis  and  the  dutoliy  of  Estaimpes,  to  Madam 
do  Montpensier,  from  whom  the  King  received  money  ;  of  which  sale  the  coun- 
sellors aforesaid  obliged  themselves  to  be  guarantees,  which  hath  hindered  tha 
aforesaid  Q,oeen  to  have  justice  done  her.  So  that  Madam  de  MontpensiBr 
hath  been  put  in  possession  of  these  lauds  of  Senlis,  contrary  to  all  tha  decla- 
ration, protestation,  and  assurances  of  the  King  of  France  to  Queen  Mary's 
ombasaadors.  So  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  is  disposaoaaed  of  her  dowry, 
contrary  to  all  equity,  without  aaiy  regard  to  her  quality. 

No.  XL.  (p.  225,) 

A  LetUrfiom  the  Lord  of  Lochlevin  to  Oie  Regail  Morimm. 

pdMordi,  157T.    E.of  Motwim's  Ardiivfa.    Bund.  B.  Ho.  19.] 

It  will  please  Your  Grace,  I  received  Your  Grace's  letter,  and  has  considered 
the  same.  The  parson  of  Camsey  was  here  at  me  before  the  receit  thereof, 
directed  fra  my  Lord  of  Mar,  and  tiie  master  anent  my  last  written,  which  was 
the  answer  of  tha  wi-iting  that  the  master  sent  to  me,  which  I  sent  to  Your 
Grace,  desiring  me  to  come  to  Stirhng  tc  confer  with  them.  I  had  given  mj 
answer  before  the  receit  of  Your  Grace's  latter,  that  1  behulfht  to  be  besyd  Sanct 
Androis,  at  ane  friend's  tryst,  which  I  might  not  omit  j  I  nnderatand  by  my  aaid 
cousin,  that  the  King's  Majesty  ia  to  write  to  divers  of  the  nobility  to  come 
there,  anent  Your  Lordship's  trial,  and  that  he  had  written  before  his  departing 
to  my  Lord  Monthrois,  I  understand  likewise,  he  will  write  to  Your  Gra«e 
to  come  there  for  the  same  etFect,  which  I  tho't  good  to  make  Your  Grace 
foraaeen  of  the  same,  praying  Your  Grace,  for  Ihs  love  of  God  Almighty,  to 
look  upon  the  best,  and  not  to  sleep  in  security,  but  to  turn  yon  with  unfeigned 
heart  to  God,  and  to  consider  with  yourself,  that  when  the  King's  Majesty  was 
very  young,  God  made  him  the  instrument  to  divest  his  mother  from  her 
authority,  who  was  natural  Princess,  for  offending  of  his  Divine  Majesty,  and 
that  there  ran  no  vice  in  her,  but  that  the  same  is  as  largely  in  you,  except  that 
Your  Grace  condescended  not  to  the  destruction  of  your  wife.  For  as  to  har- 
lotry and  ambition,  I  think  Your  Grace  has  as  far  offended  God,  and  far  more 
in  avaritiousness,  which  vycis  God  never  left  unplagued,  except  speedy  repent- 
ance, which  I  pray  God  grant  to  Your  Grace,  for  otherwise  Your  Grace  can 
never  have  the  iove  of  God  nor  man.  I  pray  Your  Grace  flatter  not  yourself; 
for  if  Your  Grace  beUeTea  that  ye  have  the  good-wDl  of  them  that  are  tJie 
King's  good-willers,  ye  deceive  yourself :  for  surely  1  see  perfectly  that  yonr 
own  particulars  oje  not  contented,  lat  be  the  rest  and  that  most  principally  for 
your  hard  dealing.  I  pray  Your  Grace,  beir  with  me  that  I  am  thus  hamiie,  for 
certainly  it  proceeds  from  no  grudge,  but  irom  the  very  afiaction  of  my  heart 
towards  Your  Grace,  which  nas  continued  aince  wb  were  acquainted.  And 
now  I  see,  because  tha  matter  stands  in  Your  Grace's  handling  with  the  King's 
Majesty,  for  certainly  if  Your  Grace  fall  forth  with  him  now,  I  see  not  how  ye 
shall  meethereafler;  pray  I  Your  Grace  to  call  to  Qod,  and  look  on  the  best,  and 
cast  from  Your  Grace  both  your  vices,  to  wit,  ambition  and  avaritiousness.  I 
am  riding  this  day  to  Sanct  Androis,  and  trust  to  return  on  Wednesday  at  the 
farthest  If  Your  Grace  will  command  me  in  any  offices  that  are  honest,  Uiat  I 
may  do  Tour  Grace  pleasure  in  at  Sterling,  advertise  of  Your  Grace's  mind, 
itnd  shall  do  to  my  power  and  knowledge,  and  this  with  my  heartlie,  &c  &□, 
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To  our  (rus(2/  Cousin  Oie  Lord  Lockicven, 

TnuBTT  Cousin,  after  our  most  hearly  commendations,  we  received  jour  letter 
of  the  3d  of  March,  and  as  we  taJte  jour  plainness  therein  in  good  part,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  friend  and  kinsman,  in  wliose  good  affection  towards  us  we 
never  doubted,  bo  je  may  not  tJiJok  it  etrnnge  that  we  purge  ourselves  so  far  ot 
four  accuaation,  as  in  oonsdenoe  we  find  ourselves  to  have  offended  in.     As 

mercy ;  for  ambition  surely  we  think  none  can  justly  accuse  os -,  for  in  our  pri- 
vate BStats  we  could,  and  can  live  as  well  contented,  as  any  of  our  degree  in 
Scotland,  without  further  aspiring.  The  bearing  too  the  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  realm,  indeed,  mon  lead  us,  or  any  other  that  shall  occupy  that 
place,  not  simply  to  respect  ourself,  but  Hie  Majesty's  rowme,  which  we  supply, 
and  tiereiQ  not  transcending  the  bounds  of  measnre,  as  we  trust,  it  shall  not  be 
found  we  have  done,  it  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  ambition  in  us.  For 
as  soon  as  ever  His  Majesty  shall  think  himself  ready  and  able  for  his  own 

rivemment,  none  shall  more  willingly  gree  and  advance  the  same  nor  1,  since 
think  neverloselmy  face  against  him,  whose  honour,  safety,  and  preservation 
has  been  so  dear  unto  me,  nor  I  will  never  believe  to  find  otherwise  at  hia  hand 
than  favour,  although  all  tJie  im&iends  I  have  in  the  earth  were  about  him, 
to  persuade  bira  to  Uie  contrary.  As  we  write  unto  you,  our  friendly  dealing 
and  confidence  in  the  house  of  Mar  is  not  thankfully  acquit ;  as  we  trust  your- 
self considers ;  but  because  the  ambassadora  of  England,  my  Lord  of  Angus, 
the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  some  noblemen  rides  west  this  day  to  see  Iha 
King,  we  pray  you  heartily  address  yourself  to  be  there  as  soon  aa  ye  can,  and 
as  ye  shall  find  the  likelihood  of  all  things,  let  us  be  advertised  thereof  with 
your  own  advice,  by  Alexr.  Hay,  whom  we  have  thought  good  to  send  west, 
seeing  my  Lord  of  Angus  from  Sterling  rides  to  Douglas.  And  so  we  com- 
mit you  in  the  protection  of  God.  At  Holyrood  house,  the  4lh  of  March,  1577. 
For  the  avaritiouaneas  laid  to  our  chaise,  indeed  it  lies  not  in  us  so  liberally 
to  deal  the  King's  geare,  as  to  satisfy  all  cravers,  nor  never  shall  any  sovereign 
and  native  bom  Prince,  lot  be  any  officer,  eschew  the  disdains  of  such,  as  Ihinlts 
them  judges  to  their  own  reward  ■,  in  many  causes  I  doubt  not  to  find  the  assist- 
ance of  my  friends,  but  where  my  actions  snail  appear  unhonest,  I  wiU  not  crave 
their  assistance,  but  let  me  bear  my  own  burthen. 

No.  XLI.  (p.  236.) 

Letter  of  Waliiiighwn  to  Randolph,  February  3,  1580-1, 


1  HAVE  received  from  my  Lord  Lieutenant  the  copy  of  your  letter  of  the  2Sth 
of  the  last  dirflctcd  unto  His  Lordship,  containing  a  report  of  your  negotiation 
with  the  King  and  his  council,  in  your  second  audience,  wherowith  having  made 
Her  Majesty  acquMiitod,  she  seemed  somewhat  to  mialike  that  you  should  so 
long  def er  lo  deal  for  Ihe  enJargemeniq/'Empedocles.  Butt  made  answer  in  your 
behalf,  that  I  thought  you  were  directed  by  the  advice  of  tho  said  Empedocloa' 
friends,  in  tho  soliciting  of  that  cause,  who  inew  what  timo  was  Bttost  for  you 
to  take  to  deal  therein,  with  most  effect,  and  best  success,  with  which  answer 
Her  Majesty  did  in  the  end  rest  very  well  satisfied,  touching  that  point. 

Tour  putting  of  us  in  hope  that  D'Aubigny  might  easily  be  won  at  Her 
Majesty's  devotion,  was  at  first  interpreted  to  have  been  ironie  spoke  by  you. 
But  since  it  seemeUi  yoa  insist  upon  it,  I  could  wish  you  were  otherwise  per- 
suaded of  the  man,  or  at  laaat  kept  that  opinion  to  yourself,  for  considering  tho 
end  and  purpose  of  his  coming  into  Scotland,  as  may  be  many  ways  sufficiently 
proved,  was  only  to  advance  the  Queen's  liberty,  and  reception  into  that  govern- 
ment, to  overthrow  religion,  and  to  procure  a  foreign  matob  with  Villenarius, 
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wherein  tlie  inclosed  copj,  which  jou  raaj  use  to  good  putpoae  there,  shall 
partly  give  ;ou  some  light ;  there  is  no  man  here  can  be  persuaded  that  he 
will  change  his  pnrpose  for  so  Bina.Il  advantage  as  he  is  likely  to  Hud  by  it,  and 
therefore  you  shall  do  well  to  forbear  to  harp  any  more  upon  that  string,  as  1 
have  already  written  to  jou.  The  Prince  of  Orange  sending,  I  fear,  will  not 
he  in  time  that  it  may  do  any  good  ;  for  besides  that  these  people  are  in  them- 
selTCS  slow  in  theii  resolutions,  their  own  affairs  are,  at  present,  so  groat,  their 
state  80  confused,  and  the  Prince's  authority  so  small,  that  he  cannot  so  soon 
take  order  in  iti  and  yet  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  been  nogligont  or  care- 
less in  the  matter,  having  more  than  three  weeks  past  sent  one  about  it,  &ota 
whom  naverthelesa  I  do  yet  hoar  nothing.  The  letters  you  desire  should  be 
written  thither  by  the  French  ministers,  I  have  given  order  to  Mr.  Killlngrew  to 
procure,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  carefully  perform  it,  so  that,  I  hope,  I  shall  have 
them  to  send  you  by  the  next.  And  so  I  commit  you  to  God.  At  Whitehall, 
the  3d  of  February,  1530. 

Your  very  loving  cousin  and  servant, 
Fra.  "Wai 


Thu  Utler  is  an  original,  and  in  some  parls  of  ii  wrote  in  ciphers  and  explained  by 
another  hand.  By  Einpedndes  is  understood  Morion.  By  fillenarius,  Ike  King 
of  Seals.     D'Ajibigny  if  marked  thia'L_ '. ?; 


Smtdry  Kola  gathered  upon  good  Diligmee  given,  and  in  75me  to  be  belter  mont- 
fesled,  beir^  now  Ihoughl  meet  to  be  in  convenient  sort  ttsed  and  laid  against 
Ji'jlf^gny,  to  prove  him  abusing  the  King,  Ike  JJobilHy,  and  that  Stale. 

[Oolt,  Lib.  Calif.  0.e.    An  orleinal-l 

■  First,  it  hath  been  informed  by  credible  means,  that  D'Aubigny  was  privy 
and  acq^uainted  with  La  Nav^  the  King's  mother's  secretary,  coming  into  Scot- 
land, and  of  his  errand  there,  tending  chiefly  to  persuade  the  King,  to  think  and 

t  n  evil  president  for  Princes  that  subjects  might  have  power  to  deprive 

th  It  1  wful  sovereigns,  as  they  did  his  mother,  who  was  not  minded  by  any 
m  t    defeat  him,  either  of  the  present  government  of  that  realm,  or  yot  of 

th     p  sion  of  the  crown  and  inheritance  thereof,  but  rather  to  assure  the 

t  1  im :  and  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  assurance,  the  King 
b1  Id  h  'e  been  advised  and  drawn  to  have  governed,  for  some  short  lime,  as 
P  ce  lling  D'Aubigny  to  rule  as  governor  of  the  Prince,  by  commission  from 
tl      Q  his  mother,  until  the  King's  enamiaa  were  suppressed  ;  after  which 

time  D  Aubigny  should  have  power  given  to  establish  and  resign  that  kingdom 
to  the  King,  by  his  mother's  voluntary  consent,  whereby  all  such,  as  had  before 
been  in  action  against  the  Queen  or  her  authority,  might  be  brought  to  stand  in 
the  King's  mercy.  And  for  that  the  King  might  live  in  more  surety,  D'Au- 
bigny should  be  declared  both  second  person  in  succession  of  that  crown,  and 
also  Lieutenant  General  of  Scotland,  and  that  D'Aubigny  before  his  departure 
out  of  France  received  commission  from  the  King's  mother  to  the  ell^cls  remem- 
bered, or  near  the  same.  That  in  this  behalf  he  had  conference  with  the  Bishops 
of  Glasgow,  and  Ross,  and  with  Sir  James  Baford,  with  whidi  persons,  and  with 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  he  had  and  hath  frequent  intelligence,  and  by  Sir  James 
Baford  he  was  advised  to  confer  with  the  Lord  John  Hamilton  before  his  repair 
.ito  Scotland,  whereunto  he  agreed,  and  yet  afterwards  he  sent  one  John 
Hamilton  to  tlie  said  Lord  John  to  cicuso  him  in  this  part,  alledging,  that  ho 
did  forbpar  to  come  to  him,  lest  thereby  he  should  marr  or  hinder  greater  effecla 
to  be  executed  by  him  in  Scotland. 

That  before  his  coming  into  that  realm,  the  nobility  and  country  wore  well 
quieted  and  united  in  good  concord,  with  great  love  botwiit  the  King  and  nobil- 
ity, and  amongst  the  noblesse,  but  he  hati  both  drawn  the  King  against  sundry 
of  the  chiefest  of  his  nobility,  that  have  been  most  ready,  and  have  expended 
their  blood  and  possessions  to  preserve  religion,  and  defend  the  King's  person, 
his  government  and  estate,  and  also  hath  given  occasions  of  great  suspicions 
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andoiTonce  to  be  engendered  betwist  the  Kinga.ndhiai]obilitj,3indeEpedally  with 
such  as  have  lieen  in  action  against  the  King's  mother,  and  her  authority,  who 
by  force  and  meana  of  the  said  commission  and  practice  should  have  been 
brought  into  most  dangerous  condition  ;  and  who  also  may  find  themselves  in 
no  small  perill  while  he  possesses  the  King's  ear,  abuseth  his  presence,  and 
hoMeth  Buch  of  the  principal  ktja  and  ports  of  his  realm,  as  he  presently 
enjoyeth.    ■ 

That  he  hath  drawn  the  King  not  only  to  forget  tho  great  benefils  done  to  him 
and  his  realms,  by  tlie  Queen's  Majesty  of  England,  but  also  to  requite  the 
same  with  sundry  signs  of  great  unthankfulness  and  wounding  therewith  the 
honour  of  Her  Majesty,  and  thereby  hath  adventured  to  shako  the  happy  amity 
long  time  continued  betwixt  those  Princes. 

And  whereas  these  grlefe  were  to  be  repaired  bj  gentle  letters  and  good 
ofl^ra,  to  have  passed  and  been  done  betwixt  them ;  in  which  respect  the  King 
and  council  having  resolved  to  write  to  Her  Majesty,  for  Her  Highness  better 
satisfaction  in  the  late  negotiation  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hume  of  Horthberwick, 
had  given  order  to  the  King's  secretary  to  frame  that  letter;  He  minding  to 
break  the  bond  of  amity  in  sunder,  willed  tiie  secretary  to  be  sure  that  nothing 
should  be  inserted  in  that  letter  whereby  the  King  should  crave  any  thing  at 
her  hands,  seeking  thereby  to  cut  off  all  loving  courtesies  betwixt  them,  as  by 
the  declaration  of  the  said  secretary  may  be  better  learned,  and  thereupon  fur- 
That  under  the  hope  and  eneouragomant  of  D'Aubigny'a  protection,  Alex- 
ander KinT  presumed  with  that  boldness  to  make  his  lewd  harangue,  and  by  his 
means  hath  hitherto  escaped  chastisement  and  correction,  due  for  his  offence. 

That  Sir  James  Baford,  condemned  of  the  slaughter  of  the  King's  father, 
hath  been  called  into  the  realm  by  Lennox,  without  the  privity  of  the  King. 
And  whereas  the  said  Sir  James  found  in  a  green  velvet  desk,  late  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell's,  and  saw  and  had  in  lus  hands  the  principal  band  of  the  conspirators 
in  that  murder,  and  can  best  declare  and  witness  who  were  authors  and  execu. 
tors  of  the  same  ;  ho  is  drawn  by  Lennox  to  suppress  the  truth,  and  to  acouBO 
such  as  he  himself  knoweth  to  be  innocent ;  and  as  by  order  of  law  will  be  so 
found,  if  they  may  have  due  trial,  which,  contrary  to  all  justice,  is  by  Lennox 
means  denied. 


[Caldcrw.  MS.  History,  vol.  iu.  p.  308.] 

First,  on  Their  Mijestys  most  Christian  part,  he  shall  make  the  most  honour- 
able salutation  and  visiting  to  the  Most  Serene  King  of  Scotland,  their  good 
brother  and  little  son,  that  in  him  is  possible. 

To  give  him  their  letters  that  are  closed,  such  and  such  Eke  as  they  have 
written  to  Mm  with  their  hands,  and  to  show  expressly  the  perfect  friendship 
and  singular  affection,  that  Theii  Majestys  bear  to  him,  and  to  bring  back  the 
answer. 

To  take  heed  to  the  things  which  touch  near  the  most  Serene  King,  to  the 
effect  that  his  person  may  be  in  no  danger,  but  that  it  may  be  most  surely  pre. 

And'  that  he  be  not  hindred  in  the  honest  liberty  that  he  ought  to  have,  and 
that  no  greater  or  straiter  guards  be  about  him  than  he  had  before. 

And  such  like,  that  he  be  not  impeached  in  the  authority,  that  God  hath  given 
to  him  of  King  and  Prince  sovereign  above  Ids  subjects,  to  the  effect  ho  may  as 
fteely  ordain  and  command  in  his  affaire,  and  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  with 
his  ordinary  council,  as  he  was  used  to  do  of  before. 

That  hia  nobility,  barons,  and  commonalty  of  Ilia  oounlrv  may  have  their  free 
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liberty  to  losort  to  His  Serene  Majesty  without  suspicion  of  graater  guards  or 
mote  armod  men  about  his  person  than  the  use  was,  that  they  be  not  afiraid  and 
hindered  to  resort ;  and  further  that  tfie  Segnieur  do  la  Motte  Feiielon  sail 
liberally  and  freely  epeak  to  the  said  Serene  King  and  council,  requiring  the 
reestablishing  of  that  that  may  or  hath  been  changed  or  altered. 

And  that  he  may  know  it^^the  principalla  of  the  nobility  and  other  men  of 
good  behaviour  of  the  tonus  and  commonality  of  the  conVry  conveens,  and  are 
content  with  the  form  of  government  presently  with  the  said  Serene  King,  to 
the  end  that  if  their  be  any  miscontent  he  may  travaile  to  agree  them  together, 
and  that  he  return  not  without  the  certainty  of  the  samine. 

And  if  he  may  understand  that  there  be  any  who  have  not  used  them  so 
reverently  towards  the  said  Serene  King  their  sovereign  Lord,  as  the  duty  of 
their  obedienee  required,  that  he  may  pray  on  this  behalf  of  His  Majesty  Most 
Christian  the  said  Serene  King  his  good  brother,  giving  him  councill  wholly  to 
fot^t  the  same,  and  exhorting  them  to  do  their  duty  towards  his  Majesty,  in 
time  coming,  in  all  respects  with  the  obedience  and  true  subjection  they 
ought  him. 

And  if  the  said  Segnieur  de  la  Motte  percevea  the  said  Serene  King  to  be  m 
liny  manner  constrained  of  his  person,  authority,  liberty,  and  disposition  of  liis 
affairs,  than  he  used  to  be,  and  not  convenient  for  his  royal  dignity,  or  as  the 
sovereignty  of  a  Prince  doth  require,  that  be  use  all  moyen  lawful  and  honeot  to 
place  him  in  the  samine,  and  that  he  employ  as  much  as  the  credit  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  may  do  toward  the  nobihty  and  subjects  of  that  contry, 
and  aa  much  as  may  his  name,  with  the  name  of  his  crown  towards  the  Scottish 
nation,  the  which  he  loves  and  confides  in  as  much  as  they  were  proper 
Frenchman, 

And  that  he  wittness  to  the  said  Serene  King,  and  his  estates,  of  his  consent, 
and  to  all  the  nobility  and  principall  personages  of  the  contry,  that  His  Most 
Christian  Majestic  will  continue  on  his  part  in,  the  most  ancient  alliance  and 
confederacy,  which  he  hath  had  with  the  said  Serene  King  his  good  brother, 
praying  hia  nobility  and  contry,  with  iiis  principall  subjects,  to  persevere  in 
the  samins,  in  all  good  understanding  and  friendship  with  him  ;  the  which,  on 
his  part,  he  shall  do,  observing  the  samine  most  inviolable- 
Further  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  understanding  that  the  Serene  King  his 
good  brother  was  contented  with  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  and  his  servise,  the  said 
Signieur  de  La  Motte  had  charge  to  pray  His  Serene  Majesty  that  he  might 
reraaiiB  beside  him  to  his  contentment,  believing  that  he  should  more  willing 
mterta  □  the  points  of  love  and  confederace,  betwist  Their  Majestys  and  their 
contrya  because  he  was  a  good  subject  to  Ihem  both ;  and  if  he  might  not 
remain  without  some  alteration  of  the  tranquility  of  bis  estate,  that  he  might 
retire  him  to  his  own  house  in  the  said  eontry,  in  surenea,  or  if  he  pleased  to 
return  to  France  that  he  might  surely ——  and  if  it  pleases  His  Serene  Majesty, 
to  cause  cease  and  stay  the  impeachments,  that  are  made  of  new  upon  tlia 
frontiers,  to  the  effect  that  the  natural  Frenchmen  may  enter  as  freely  into  the 
contry,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  of  before. 

And  that  there  may  be  no  purpose  of  ditfamation,  nor  no  speech  but  honour- 
able of  the  Most  Christian  King,  in  that  eontiv,  but  suchlike  as  is  spoken  most 
honourably  of  the  Serene  King  of  Scotland  in  Franca. 

He  had  another  head  to  propone,  which  he  concealed  till  a  little  before  his 
departure,  to  wit,  that  the  Queen,  the  King's  mother,  was  content  to  receive 
her  son  In  association  of  the  kingdom. 

No.  XLUI.  (p.  243.) 

LordH-umdane  to  Sir  Frandi  Wdliinghitin,  the  U!h  of  Aiigmt,  1584  jrom 


!r  letters,  touching  my  meeting  with  the  Earl  of  Arran 
re  came  hither  to  me  from  the  Earle,  the  justice  clerlt, 
Captain  of  Dumbarton,  both  of  the   King's  privie 
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council,  to  treat  with  me  about  the  order  of  lur  meeting,  referring  wliolly  to 
me  to  appoint  tlic  hour,  and  the  number  we  Ehould  meet  witha! ;  so  as  we  con- 
rluded  the  place  to  he  Foulden,  the  hour  to  be  ten  o'doch,  and  the  number  with 
ourselvea  to  be  13  of  a  side  ;  and  the  rest  of  our  troops  to  stand  each  of  thorn 
a  mile  from  the  townj  the.ooe  on  the  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other  Bide,  so 
as  our  troops  were  two  miles  asunder ;  i  was  not  many  horsemen,  but  I  supplied 
it  with  footmen,  where  1  had  100  shot  on  horaa,  but  they  were  very  near  500 
horse  well  appointed  :  According  to  which  appointment,  we  met  yesterday,  and 
after  some  congratulations,  the  Earle  fell  in  the  like  protestations  of  his  gooif 
trill  and  readinesa  to  serve  the  Queen's  Majesty,  before  any  prince  in  the  world, 
next  his  sovereign,  as  he  had  done  heretofore  by  his  letters,  and  rather  more  i 
with  such  earnest  vows,  as  unless  he  be  worse  than  a  devil.  Her  Majesty  may 
dispose  of  him  at  her  pleasure  ;  this  being  ended,  I  entered  with  him  touching 
the  cause  Ihad  to  deal  with  him,  and  so  near  as  I  cautd,lcll  nothing  unrehearsed 
that  I  had  to  charge  the  King  or  him  with  anj  unkind  dealing  towards  Her 
Majesty,  according  to  my  iiistruotiona,  which  without  any  delay  he  answered 
presently,  as  ye  shall  perceive  by  the  said  answer  sent  herewith  ;  but  I  replying 
unto  him,  he  amplihed  them  with  many  Jtioe  circumstances,  but  to  this  ettect : 
Then  I  dealt  with  him  touchmg  the  point  of  Her  Majesty's  satisfaction,  for  the 
uttering  such  practices  as  has  been  lately  set  on  foot  for  the  disquieting  of 
Her  Majesty  and  her  estate,  who  thereof  made  sundry  discourses,  what  mar- 
tiages  have  been  offered  to  His  Majestie  by  sundrie  Princes,  and  by  what  means 
the  Earle  has  sought  to  divert  them,  and  for  what  causes  :  the  one,  for  that  be 
marriage  with  Spain  or  Franca,  he  must  also  alter  his  religion,  which  as  he  is 
sure  the  King  will  never  doe,  so  will  he  never  sulfer  him  to  hearken  unto  it, 
so  long  as  he  hath  any  credit  with  him ;  ho  denys  not  hut  the  King  has  been 
dealt  withal  be  practices  to  deal  against  Her  Majesty,  which  he  has  so  far 
denied  and  refused  to  enter  into,  as  they  have  left  deahng  therein,  but  what- 
soever the  king  or  he  knoweth  therein,  there  shall  be  nothing  hidden  from  Her 
Majesty,  as  Her  Majesty  shall  know  very  ehoiUy ;  surely  it  seems  by  bis 
speeches,  tliat  if  the  King  would  have  yielded  thereunto,  there  had  been  no 

small  company  of  French  in  Scotland  ere  now  to  disquiet  Her  Majesty. 

This  being  ended,  I  dealt  with  him  earnestly  for  the  stay  of  this  Parliament, 
which  now  approacheth  ;  or  at  the  least  that  there  may  be  nothing  done  therein, 
to  the  prejudice  of  these  noblemen  and  others  now  in  England, for  the  forfaulting 
of  their  livings  and  goods  ;  hereupon  he  made  a  long  discourse  to  me,  first  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus  dealing  about  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then  of  his  going  out, 
notwithstanding  of  sundrie  gracious  offers  the  King  had  made  him,  then  of  tho 
road  of  Ruthven,  how  that  presently  after  they  had  the  King's  Majesty  in  their 
hands,  they  imprisoned  himself,  de^t  with  the  King  for  putting  of  Uie  Doke 
out  of  the  realme,  the  King  refused  ho  to  do,  they  told  him  plainly  that  if  ho 
would  not  he  should  have  the  Earl  of  Arran's  head  in'  a  dish  ;  the  King  asked 
what  offence  the  Earle  had  made  ?  and  they  answeced  it  must  be  so,  and  should 
be  so  ;  hereupon  for  the  safeguard  of  Arran's  life,  the  King  was  content  to  send 
away  the  Duke,  and  yet  Arran  afterwards  sundria  times  in  danger  of  his  life  ; 
I  alledgcd  unto  him  the  king's  letter  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  his  acts  in 
council,  that  they  had  done  nothing  but  for  his  servise,  and  with  his  good 
liking  and  contentment,  who  answered  me,  he  durst  do  no  otherwise,  nor  could 
not  do  any  thing  but  that  which  pleased  them,  with  such  a  number  of  other 
their  dealings  with  the  King  whilest  he  was  in  their  hands  as  are  too  long  to  bo 
written,  and  too  bad  if  they  were  true ;  I  said  the  King  might  have  let  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  ambassador  have  known  his  mind  secretly,  and  Her  Majesty 
would  have  rehevod  him;  he  answered,  that  (he  King  was  not  ignorant  thai 
the  apprehensions  in  that  manner  proceeded  fiom  Mr.  Bow's  practice,  and 
thereby  durst  not  impart  so  much  to  him,  and  yet  the  King  was  content,  and 
did  give  remis»on  to  as  many  as  would  acknowledge  their  faults,  and  ask  re- 
mission, and  such  as  would  not,  he  thought  fit  to  banish,  to  try  their  further 
loyalty,  in  which  time  they  conspired  the  King's  second  apprehension,  and  tha 
killing  of  the  Earle,  and  others,  and  seduced  the  ministers  to  their  faction,  and 
yet  not  satisfied  with  the  conspiracies  and  treasonable  dealings  (as  he  terms 
them),  are  entered  into  a  third,  being  in  England  under  Her  Majesty's  protec- 
tion to  dishonour  Her  Majesty  as  far  as  in  tJiem  lieth,  or  at  least  to  cause  tho 
Vol  hi.— 63 
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King  conceivB  same  unkindneea  in  Her  Majesty,  for  harbouring  of  tliem;  i 
wrote  to  yow  what  the  Gonapirnoy  was,  the  taking  of  tlie  King,  the  Isilliiig  of 
the  Korle  of  Arran,  and  eornB  others,  the  taking  of  the  castle  of  Edinr,  and 
bringing  home  the  EarloB  to  take  tho  chEirge  of  the  King  ;  all  whioli  (says  he) 
ia  by  Drummond  confessed,  and  by  the  provost  of  Glencndden  not  grealjj 
denied,  and  the  Constable  of  the  Caetlc  thereupon  fled  ;  the  Earl  brought 
Diummond  with  bini  ae  far  as  LangtoD,  where  he  lay,  to  have  confessed  tho 
conspiracy  before  me,  but  having  at  his  lighting  received  a  blow  on  his  leg  with 
a  horse,  so  as  he  could  bring  him  no  further,  I  replied  that  I  thought  verily 
they  would  not  work  any  such  pracUces  in  respect  of  the  Queen's  Majesty, 
abiding  within  her  realme,  and  if  there  be  any  such  practices  they  have  pro- 
ceeded from  others,  and  they  not  privie  unto  them ;  and  that  if  it  bo  not  ap- 
parently proved  against  them,  that  it  will  be  thought  to  be  some  practice  to 
a.ggravate  the  fault,  and  to  make  them  the  more  odious  to  the  King.  He 
Answered  me,  that  it  should  be  proved  so  sufficiently,  that  they  should  not 
be  able  with  truth  to  deny  it,  for  their  own  hands  is  to  be  showed  to  part  of 
it,  and  therefore  concluded,  that  if  Her  Majesty  should  so  press  the  King  for 
them  at  this  time  that  would  rather  hinder  this  matter  of  the  amity,  nor  fur- 
ther it,  and  that  since  thoy  seek  chiefly  his  life,  he  could  not,  in  any  reason, 
Bcek  to  do  them  any  good;  and  besides  he  assured  me,  that  if  he  would,  he 
dared  not,  this  last  matter  being  fallen  out,  as  it  is  ;  and  surely  if  this  matter 
ihad  not  faJlen  out,  I  would  not  have  doubled  the  restoring  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar  very  shortly,  if  Her  Majesty  would  have  employed  me  therein,  but  for  the 
£arl  of  Angus,  I  perceive  the  King  is  persuaded  that  both  he,  and  the  rest  of 
1\k  Douglasses,  hkve  conceived  so  mortal!  an  hatred  against  him  and  the  Earl 
■of  Arran,  about  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  if  they  were  at  home,  to- 
jHorrow  neit,  they  would  cot  leave  to  practise  and  conspire  tho  death  of  them 
^oth,  and  therefore  a  hard  matter  to  do  any  thing  for  him  :  finally,  he  concluded 
and  required  me  to  assure  Her  Majesty  from  the  King,  that  Ihcje  shall  nothing 
be  hid  from  her,  nor  any  thing  left  undone  that  may  satisiie  Her  Majesty  with 
Teason,  and  that  tho  King  shall  never  da  any  thing,  nor  consent  to  have  any 
thing  done  iu  her  prejudice,  so  long  as  he  had  any  credit  with  him,  or  authority 
under  him.  Having  this  far  proceeded,  he  desired  to  show  me  his  commission, 
which  is  under  the  great  seal,  to  himself  only,  which  is  as  large  as  may  be,  and 
jet  BUndria  of  the  privie  counoel  there  with  him,  bul  not  one  in  comraisaion, 
nor  present,  nor  near  ua  all  this  time,  having  spent  almost  five  hours  in  these 
matters ;  he  presented  to  ma  the  Master  of  Gray,  who  delivered  to  mo  a  letter 
from  the  King  in  hia  commendation,  whom  I  perceive  the  King  means  to  send 
to  Her  Majesty,  and  therefore  requires  a  safe-conduct  for  his  passage,  which  1 

Eray  yow  procure,  and  to  send  it  so  aoon  asyou  may.  I  let  him  understand  of  the 
lOrd  Seaton's  negociation  with  the  French  King.  He  swore  to  me,  that  Seaton 
was  but  a.  knave,  and  that  it  was  partly  against  hia  will,  that  he  ahould  be  sent 
thither.  But  hia  commission  and  instruction  being  of  no  great  imporlanco,  ho 
yielded  the  sooner ;  and  if  Seaton  was  gone  beyond  his  instructions,  which 
Arran  drew  himself^  ho  will  make  Seaton  smart  for  it.  Touching  William  New- 
gate and  Mark  Golgan,  he  protested  he  never  heard  of  any  such  ;  he  says  there 
was  a  little  poor  soul,  with  a  black  beard,  come  thither  a-begging,  who  said  he 
was  an  enemy  to  Desmond,  to  whom  he  gave  a  croun,  but  never  heard  of  him 
since,  and  for  any  Scots  man  going  into  Ireland,  he  says  tliereisno  such  matter; 
if  there  be,  there  may  be  some  few  raakaJs  that  he  knows  not  of  j  and  touching 
the  coming  of  any  Jesuits  into  Scotland,  he  says  it  is  but  the  slanderous  devise 
of  the  King's  enerays,  and  such  as  would  have  the  world  believe  the  King  were 
ready  to  revolt  in  religion,  who  the  world  shall  well  see  will  continue  as  con- 
stant therein,  as  what  Friace  soever  professed  it  moat :  and  the  Earle  himself 
Ana  protest  to  me,  that  to  his  knowledge,  he  never  saw  a  Jesuit  in  his  life,  and 
did  assure  me  if  there  was  any  in  Scotland,  they  should  not  do  so  much  harm 
in  Scotland,  as  their  ministers  would  do,  if  they  preach  such  doctrine  as  they 
did  in  Scotland ;  and  touching  one  Ballanden,  of  whom  I  wrote  to  yow,  1  heard 
from  Mr.  Colvil,  the  Earle  avows  constantly  that  he  knows  not,  nor  hath  nol 
heard  of  any  such  man,  but  he  would  inquire  at  the  Justice  elerlt,  and  would 
inform  me  what  he  could  learn  of  that :  thus  I  have  made  yow  as  short  a  dis- 
course as  I  can  of  ao  many  mailers,  ao  long  discoursed  upon,  but  these  are  tht 
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piincipal  points  of  all  our  ta.lk,  go  near  as  I  ca.n  rsmornbor  it,  and  for  thU  ti 
commit  yow  to  tho  Almighty.     At  Berwick  the  14tii  of  August,  1584. 
The   King  is  very  deBirous  to  have 

I  prayyowknowker  Majesty's  pleasure. 


As  to  tho  etroit  and  severe  persecuUon  of  all  such,  as  have  been  noted  to  have 
been  well  affected  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  it  cannot  appear  they  were  either  for 
that  causa  punished,  or  hardly  dealt  with,  since  Hie  Majesty  of  late  ha»  been  so 
careful  and  diligent  to  choice  out  good  instruments  to  deal  betwixt  Her  Majesty 
and  him,  as  His  Majesty  has  done  in  electing  of  Your  Lordship  and  tne  :  besldea 
that  in  all  thoir  accusations,  their  good  will  and  affection  born  to  Her  Majesty 
was,  at  no  time,  laid  to  their  charge,  but  capital  actions  of  treason  many  way 
tried  now  be  the  whole  three  estates,  and  more  than  manifest  to  the  world. 

As  for  His  Majesty  inhibiting,  by  puhlio  proclamadon,  such  as  were  banished, 
not  (0  repair  in  England  ;  the  bruits  and  whisperings  that  came  to  His  Majesty's 
ears  of  their  conspiracies  and  treasons,  which  since  syn  they  accomplished,  so 
far  as  in  them  lay,  moved  His  Majesty  to  inhibit  them  to  repair  to  any  place,  so 
near  His  Majesty's  realm,  lest  they  should  have  attempted  these  things,  which 
shortly  they  did  attempt,  being  farther  off,  and  more  distant  both  by  sea  and 

Ab  for  reception  of  Jesuiis,  and  others,  Her  Majesty's  fugitives,  and  not 
delivering  them  according  to  his  promise,  as  Your  Lordship  propones.  His 
Majesty  would  be  most  glad,  tliat  so  it  might  fall  out  by  Your  Lordship's  Ira- 
viles,  Inat  no  fugitive  of  either  realme  should  be  received  of  either,  and  wliea 
so  shall  bo,  it  shall  not  fail  on  His  Majesty's  part,  albeit  in  very  deed  this  time 
bygone  HiE  Majesty  has  been  constrained  to  receipt  Her  Majesty's  mean  rebells 
ana  fugitives,  contrar  his  good  naturall,  since  Her  Majesty  hath  receipt,  in 
effect,  the  whole  and  greatest  rebells  and  traitors  His  Majesty  in  his  own  blood 
ever  had  ;  as  for  the  agreement  with  His  Majesty's  mother  anent  their  associa- 
tion, His  Majesty  has  commanded  me,  in  presence  of  your  Lordship's  servant, 
to  aB3Uro  Her  Majesty  and  Your  Lordship,  in  His  Majesty's  name,  that  it  is 
altogether  falae,  and  an  untrath,  nor  any  such  like  matter  done  yet. 

His  Majesty  has  also  commanded  me  to  assure  Your  Lordship,  that  it  is  also 
false  and  untrue,  that  His  Majesty  has,  by  any  means  director  indirect,  sent  any 
message  to  the  Pope,  or  received  any  from  him  ;  or  that  His  Majesty  has  dealt 
with  Spain  or  any  foreigners,  to  harm  Her  Majesty  or  her  realm,  which  His 
Majesty  could  have  no  honour  to  do,  this  good  intelligence  taking  place,  as  I 
hope  in  God  it  shall. 

As  concerning  tho  contemptuous  usage  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers  sent  nnlo 
Hia  Majesty,  His  Majesty  used  none  ofthem  so,  and  if  Jlis  Majesty  had,  suffi- 
cient cause  was  given  by  them,  as  some  of  their  own  writs  do  yet  testify;  as  I 
more  particularly  showed  Tour  Lordship  at  Foulden  at  our  late  meeting. 

No.  XLIV.  (p.  251.) 


[Celt.  Lib.  Callg.  0.  viil.    A  Copy.] 

The  Queen  my  mistress  being  once  well  assured  of  Your  Majesty's  amity, 

1.  Will  declare  openly  tliat  she  will  (as  it  is  sincerely  her  meaning)  straitly  to 
Join  unto  Yonr  Majesty,  and  to  tho  same  to  yield  and  bear  the  chief  honour  and 
respect,  before  aE  other  Kings  and  Princes  in  Christendom. 

a.  She  will  swear,  and  protest  solemnly,  a  sincere  forge tfuUness  of  all  wrongs 
which  she  may  pretend  to  have  been  dono  unto  her  in  this  realm,  and  will  never 
in  any  sort  or  manner  whatsoever,  show  offence  for  the  same. 

3.  She  will  a,vow  and  acknowledge,  aa  well  in  her  own  particular  name,  as 
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also  for  her  hoirs  and  otljora  descending  of  her  for  ever,  Tour  Majesty,  for  j-aot, 
trae,  and  lawful  Quean  of  England. 

4.  And  consequently,  will  renounce,  as  well  for  herself  as  for  her  said  heics, 
all  rights  and  pretences  which  she  may  claim  to  the  erown  of  England,  during 
Tour  Majesty's  life,  and  other  prejudice. 

5.  Slie  will  revoke  all  acts  and  shews,  by  her  heretofore  mado,  of  pretence  to 
this  said  crown  to  the  prejudice  of  Tour  Majesty,  as  may  be  the  taking  of  the 
arms  and  stile  of  Queen  of  England,  by  the  oommandmenl  of  King  Francis  her 
late  lord  and  husband. 

6.  She  will  renounce  the  Pope's  bull  for  so  much  aa  may  be  expounded  to 
turn  in  her  favour,  or  for  her  behoof,  touching  the  deprivation  of  Your  Majesty, 
and  will  declare  that  she  will  never  help  and  Eer»e  herself  witii  it. 

7.  She  WJU  not  prosecute,  during  Your  Majesty's  life,  by  open  fores  or  other- 
ways,  any  public  declaration  of  her  right  in  the  succession  of  this  realm,  so  as 
secret  assurance  be  given  unto  her,  or  at  the  least  public  promise,  tliat  no 
deciding  thereof  shall  be  made  in  the  prejudice  of  her,  or  of  the  King  her  eon, 
during  Yonr  Majesty's  life,  nor  after  your  decease,  untill  such  time  as  they  have 
been  heard  IhereupoQ,  in  publick,  free,  and  general  assembly  of  the  Failiament 
ofthe  said  realm. 

8.  She  will  not  practise,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  of  Tour  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, neither  within  nor  out  of  your  realm,  any  thing  tending  to  war,  civil  or 
foreign,  against  Your  Majesty  and  your  estate,  be  it  under  pretest  of  religion, 
or  forciviland  politick  government. 

9.  She  will  not  maint^n  or  support  any  of  your  subjects  declarad  rebels,  and 
convicted  of  treason  ag^nst  you. 

10.  She  will  enter  into  tlia  association,  which  was  showed  her  at  Wingfield 
for  the  surety  of  Your  Majesty's  life,  so  as  there  be  mended  or  right  explicated 
some  clauses  which  I  will  show  to  Your  Majesty,  when  I  shaE  have  the  copy 
thereof,  as  I  have  before  time  required. 

11  She  will  not  treat  with  foreign  Kings  and  Princes,  for  any  war  or  trouble 
ag^nst  this  state,  and  will  renounce  from  this  time,  all  enterprises  made  or  to  be 
made  in  her  favour  for  that  respect. 

12.  Furthermore,  this  realm  being  assailed  by  any  civil  or  foreign  war,  she 
will  take  part  with  Your  Majesty,  and  will  assist  you  in  your  defence  with  all 
her  forces  and  means,  dependmg  of  herself  with  all  her  friends  of  Christendom. 

13.  And  to  that  effect,  for  the  mutual  defence  and  mdntenance  of  Your 
Majesty,  and  the  two  realms  of  this  isle,  she  will  enter  with  Tour  Majesty  in  a 
league  defensive  as  shall  be  more  particularly  advised,  and  will  perswade  as 
much  as  in  her,  the  King  her  son  to  do  the  like.  The  leagues  witli  all  parts 
abroad  remaining  firm,  and  especially  the  antient  league  between  France  and 
Scotland,  in  that  which  shall  not  be  against  this  present. 

14.  She  will  enter  into  a  league  offensiire,  having  good  assurance  or  secret 
declaration  and  acknowledgment  of  her  right  in  the  succession  of  this  crown,  and 
promise  tliat  happening  any  breach  betwiit  France  and  this  realm,  (which  she 
prayeth  God  never  to  happen,)  the  just  value  of  her  dowry  shall  be  placed  for 
her  in  lands  of  the  revenue  of  lie  crown. 

15.  For  assurances  of  her  promises  and  covenants,  she  doth  offer  to  abide 
herself  in  this  realm  for  a  certain  time,  (belter  hostage  can  she  not  give  than 
her  own  person,)  which,  so  as  she  be  kept  in  the  liberty  hero  before  propounded, 
is  not  in  case  to  escape  secretly  out  of  this  country,  in  the  sickly  state  she  is  in, 
and  with  the  good  order  which  Your  Majesty  Can  take  therein. 

16.  And  in  case  Your  Majesty  do  agree  to  her  full  and  whole  deliverance,  fc 
retireherself  at  her  will  out  of  this  realm,  the  said  Qneen  of  Scots  she  will  givp 
BuSiciont  hostage  for  such  time  aa  will  be  advised. 

17.  If  she  abide  in  this  realm,  she  will  promise  not  to  depart  out  of  it  without 
your  licence,  so  as  it  be  promised  onto  her  that  her  state,  in  such  liberty  as  shall 
be  accorded  unto  her  shall  not  be  in  any  sort  altered,  untill  after  tryaU  to  have 
attempted  against  your  life,  or  other  trouble  of  your  estate, 

13.  If  she  go  into  Scotland,  she  will  promise  to  alter  notlung  tliere  in  the 
religion  which  is  now  used  there,  she  being  suffered  to  have  the  eiercise  of 
hers,  for  her  and  her  household,  as  it  was  at  her  return  out  of  France  ;  and 
further,  to  pull  out  every  root  of  new  division  between  the  subjects,  that  nona 
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of  Iho  subjects  of  Scotland  shall  he  sifted  for  his  conscience,  nor  constnuned  to 
go  to  the  service  of  the  contrary  religion. 

19.  She  will  grint  a  gener^  abolition  of  all  offences,  done  against  her  in 
ScotJand,  and  things  shall  remain  tharo  as  thej  are  at  this  present,  for  that 
respect,  saving  that  which  hath  been  done  against  her  honour,  wlilch  she 
mHaneUi  to  have  revoked  and  annulled. 

30.  She  will  travel  to  settle  a  sure  and  general  reconciliation  between  tiie 
nobility  of  the  country,  and  to  cause  to  he  appointed  abont  the  King  her  EOn, 
and  in  his  council,  such  aa  shall  be  lit  for  the  entertainment  of  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  cotintii^,  and  the  amity  of  the  realm. 

21.  She  will  do  her  best  to  content  Tonr  Majesty,  in  favour  of  the  Scots  lords 
banished  and  refuged  hither,  upon  their  due  submission  to  their  Princes,  and 
Your  Majesty's  promise  to  assist  the  said  Queen  and  King  of  Scotland  against 
them,  if  they  happen  to  fall  into  their  farmer  faults. 

22.  She  will  proceed  to  the  marriage  of  the  King  her  son,  ivitJi  the  advice 
and  good  council  of  Your  Majesty. 

53.  As  she  will  pass  noUiing  without  the  King  her  son,  so  doth  she  desire 
that  he  intervene  conjomtly  with  her  in  this  treaty,  for  the  greater  and  petfecter 
assurance  thereof;  for  otherwise  any  thing  can  hardly  be  established  to  be  sound 
and  continue. 

54.  The  saiij  Scotch  Queen  trusteth,  that  the  French  King,  hor  good  brother, 

according  to  the  good  aifection  which  he  hath  always  showed  her,  and  hath 
been  afresh  testified  unto  mc  by  Monsr.  de  Mannissiere  for  this  said  treaty,  will 
very  willingly  intervene,  ajid  will  assist  her  for  the  surety  of  her  promises. 

25.  And  so  will  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Lorrain,  following  the  will  of 
the  said  King,  will  bind  themselves  thereunto. 

26.  For  other  Kin^  and  Princes  of  Christendom,  she  will  essay  to  ohtain  the 
hke  of  them,  if  for  greater  solemnity  and  approbation  of  the  treaty  it  be  found 

27.  She  doth  desire  a  speedy  answer,  ajid  iinal  conclusion  of  the  premisses, 


28.  And  in  the  mean  time,  the  more  to  strengthen 
by  her  of  a  pure  and  frank  will,  she  desireth  tliat  di 
some  releasement  of  her  captivity. 


The  Queen  of  Scots  is  ambitious,  and  standeth  ill  affected  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  but  that  her  liberty  should  bring  peril  unto  Her 
Majesty. 

That  her  enlargement  will  give  comfort  to  Papists,  and  other  ill  affected  Bub- 
jeots,  and  greatly  advance  the  opinion  had  of  her  title  as  succcsBor. 

That  as  long  as  she  shall  ho  continued  in  Her  Majesty's  possession,  she  may 
serve  as  it  were  a  gage  of  Her  Majesty's  surety,  for  tJiat  her  friends,  for  fear  of 
the  danger  she  may  bo  thrown  into,  in  case  any  thing  should  ba  done  in  her 
favour,  dare  not  attempt  any  thing  in  the  offence  of  Her  Majesty. 


Jfonemier,  1S84.  ] 


n  with  the  Qiieen  of  Scots,  mihtr 


[Coll.  Lib.  Col.  R] 


Thk  course  to  bo  taken  with  the  said  Queen  maybe  considered 
degrees ;  either. 


igroes ;  either, 

1.  To  continue  her  under  custody  in  that  state  she  now  ia. 

2.  To  restrain  her  of  the  present  liberty  she  now  hath. 

3.  Or  to  set  her  at  liberty  upon  caution. 

1.  Touching  the  first,  lo  continue  her  under  cuatodv  in  that  state  she  now  is  j 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  Trinces  that  favour  liiat  Queen,  upon  the  com- 

Elaint  she  maketh  of  hard  usage,  are  greatly  moved  with  commiseration  towards 
or,  and  promise  to  do  their  endeavour  for  her  liberty,  for  which  purpose  her 
linisters  solicit  them  daily. 
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And  to  moye  them  the  more  to  pity  her  case,  eho  acquaiiiteth  iliem  witli  her 
offers  made  to  Her  Majesty,  which  appeared  to  be  no  loss  profitable  than  rea- 
sonable for  Her  Majesty,  so  as  the  refusal  and  rejeolJng  givelh  her  friends  and 
favourers  cause  to  think  her  hardly  dealt  withal,  and  therefore  may,  with  the 
belter  ground  and  reason,  attempt  somewhat  for  the  setting  of  her  at  liberty. 

it  is  also  likely  that  the  aaid  Queen,  upon  this  refusal,  finding  her  oase  des- 
perate, will  continue  her  practice  under  hand,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  not 
only  for  her  delivery,  but  to  obtain  to  the  present  possession  of  this  crown  upon 
her  pretended  title,  as  she  hath  hitherto  done,  as  appeareth,  and  is  most  mani- 
fest by  letters  and  plots  intercepted,  and  chiefly  by  that  late  alteration  of  Scot- 
land, which  hath  proceeded  altogether  by  her  direction,  whereby  a  gap  is  laid 
open  for  the  malice  of  all  Her  Majesty's  enemies,  so  as  it  appeareth  that  this 
manner  of  keeping  her,  with  such  number  of  persons  as  she  now  hath,  and  with 
liberty  to  write  and  receive  letters  (being  duly  considered),  is  offensive  to  the 
Princes,  the  SMd  Queen's  friends ;  rather  chargeable  than  profitable  to  Her 
Majesty :  and  subject  to  all  such  practices  as  may  peril  Her  Majesty's  person  or 
estate,  without  any  provision  for  iler  Majesty's  safety,  and  therefore  no  way  to 
be  liked  of. 

2.  Touching  the  eecond,  to  restrain  her  in  a  more  straighter  degree  of  the 
hbertj  she  hath  hitherto  enjoyed. 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  thought  a  remedy  serj  apt  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
dangerous  praoticea  fostered  heretofore  by  her ;  for,  true  it  is,  that  this  remedy 
might  prove  very  profitable,  if  the  realm  of  Scotland  stood  in  that  sort  devoted 
to  Her  Majesty,  as  few  years  past  it  did  ;  and  if  the  King  of  that  realm  were 
not  likely,  as  well  for  the  release  of  his  mother,  as  for  the  advancement  of  both 
their  pretended  titles,  to  attempt  somewhat  against  this  realm  and  Her  Majesty, 
wherein  ha  should  neither  lack  foreign  assistance,  nor  a  party  here  within  th]a 
realm  :  But  the  King  and  that  realm  standing  affected  as  Ihey  do,  this  reslr^l, 
instead  of  remedying,  is  likely  to  breed  these  inconveniences  following : 

First,  It  will  increase  the  offence  both  in  him,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Princes 
her  friends,  that  misliked  of  her  restraint. 

Secondly,  it  will  give  them  just  cause  to  take  some  way  of  redress. 

Lastly,  It  is  to  be  doubted,  that  it  may  provoke  some  desperate  ill-disposed 
person,  all  hope  of  her  liberty  removed,  to  attempt  somewhat  against  Her 
Majesty's  own  person  (a  matter  above  all  others  to  be  weighed),  wiiich  incon- 
veniency  being  duly  considered,  it  will  appear  manifestly  that  the  restraint,  in 
a  straighter  degree,  is  liltely  to  prove  a  remedy  subject  to  very  hard  events. 

The  latter  degree,  whether  it  were  fit  to  set  the  said  Queen  at  hberty,  minis- 
treth  some  cause  of  doubt,  toachmg  the  manner  of  the  liberty,  in  what  sort  the 
same  is  to  bo  performed,  whether  to  be  continued  here  within  the  realm,  or  to 
be  restored  into  her  own  county. 

But  first,  this  proposition,  before  the  particularities  be  weighed,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered m.  generality. 

For  it  is  very  hard  for  a  well-affected  subject,  that  tendrefh  Her  Majesty's 
surety,  and  weigheth  cither  the  nature  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  being  inclined  to 
ambition  and  revenge,  or  her  former  actions,  what  practices  she  hath  set  on  foot 
most  dangerous  for  Her  Majesty  and  this  realm,  to  allow  of  her  liberty,  being 
not  made  acquainted  with  such  causes,  as  time  hath  wrought,  to  make  it  less 
perilous  than  it  hath  been,  nor  with  such  cautions  as  may,  in  some  sort,  be 
devised  to  prevent  both  her  ambitxoa  and  malice  i  and  therefore,  to  make  this 
apparent, 

it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  danger  that  was  iu  the  mother,  is  now  grown 
to  be  in  the  son.  He  pretendeth  the  same  title  sho  doth  :  Such  as  do  affect  her. 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  do  affect  him  (and  he  is  the  more  dangerous  for  that 
he  is  unmarried,  which  may  greatly  advance  his  fortune  j  and  that  he  is  a  man, 
whereby  he  may  enter  into  action  in  his  own  person) ;  where  she  is  resliainad, 
he  is  at  liberty;  his  own  realm  is  now  altogether  at  his  devotion,  and  the  party 
affected  to  tliis  crown  abased ;  so  as  the  matter  duly  considered,  neither  hberty 
nor  restraint  doth  greatly  alter  the  case  for  perils  towards  Her  Majesty,  unless 
by  such  promises  as  may  be  made  by  way  of  treaty  with  her,  the  danger  likely 
to  grow  from  the  King  her  son  be  provided  for. 

But  in  this  behalf  it  may  bo  objected,  that  so  long  as  the  mother  remRina  in 
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Her  Majesty's  hsjids,  the  King-  will  attempt  nothing  for  fdar  of  bis  mothec'a 

To  this  objection  it  may  be  anewered,  first.  That  they  hope  that  Her  Majesty, 
Being  a  prince  of  justice,  and  inclined  to  mercy,  will  not  punish  the  mother  for 
the  son's  offence,  unless  she  shall  be  found  by  good  proof,  culpable.  Seconda. 
rily.  That  men  will  not  be  over  haaty,  considering  in  what  predicament  the  King 
etandeth  touching  his  expectation  of  this  crown,  to  advise  any  thing  that  in 
time  future  may  he  dangerous  to  Ihe  giver  of  such  counsel  as  may  reach  to  his 

And  lastly.  The  taking  away  of  his  mother, he  being  strung  in  the  field  through 
both  foreign  assistance,  and  a.  party  here  within  the  realm,  will  appear  so  weak 
a  remedy  (which  may  rather  exasperate  both  him  and  her  party,  to  proceed 
with  more  courage  and  heat  to  revenge,  if  arty  such  hard  measure  should  be 
offered  unto  her),  as  thay  will  sappose,  for  the  reason  above  specified,  that  no 
such  extremity  will  be  used. 

It  may  also  be  objected,  that  the  scttingof  herat  liberty  will  greatly  encourage 
the  Papists  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  herein,  if  the  provision  be  duly  con- 
sidered, that  may  be  made  by  Parliament  both  here  and  there,  they  shall  rathec 
find  cause  of  discomfort  tiian  otherwise. 

d,  and  the  perils  that  was  in  the  mother 
1  in  the  son  accompanied  with  more  danger, 
isideration  had  also  of  such  remedies  as  may  be  provided  for  the 
preventing  of  the  dangers,  that  her  liberty  may  minister  just  cause  to  doubt  of; 
there  will  be  good  cause  of  hope  found,  that  the  same  will  rather  breed  benefit 
than  perils. 

Now  it  resleth,  in  what  sort  the  said  liberty  shall  be  performed  ;  if  it  shall  be 
thought  meet  she  shall  be  continued  within  the  realm  with  some  limitation, 
especially  in  that  place  where  she  now  resideth,  tho  country  round  about  being 
so  infected  in  religion  as  it  is,  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  that  will  very  much 
increase  the  corruption,  and  falling  away  in  that  behalf.  Scsides,  she  should 
have  commodity,  with  much  more  ease  and  speed,  to  entertain  practices  within 
this  realm,  than  by  being  in  her  own  country. 

If  abroad  freely  without  limitation  either  in  Scotland  or  France,  then  shall 
Her  Majesty  lose  tho  gages  of  her  safety,  then  shall  she  be  at  hand  to  give 
advice  in  furtherance  of  such  practices,  as  have  been  laid  for  to  stir  trouble  in 
this  realm,  wherein  she  hatii  been  a  principal  party. 

For  the  first,  it  is  answered  before,  that  the  respect  of  any  perils  that  may 
bofa!  unto  her,  will  in  no  sort  restrain  her  son.  For  the  other,  if  it  be  consi- 
dered what  harm  her  advice  will  work  unto  herself  in  respect  of  the  violation 
of  the  treaty,  and  the  provision  that  may  be  made  in  Parliament  here,  it  is  to 
be  Uiought,  that  she  will  then  be  well  advised,  before  slie  attempt  any  such  mat- 
ter, which  now  she  may  do  without  perill.  Besides  such  Princes,  as  have  inter- 
posed their  faith  and  promise  for  her,  cannot  with  honour  assist  her,  wherein 
the  French  King  will  not  be  found  very  forward,  who,  in  most  friendly  sort, 
hath  lately  rejected  all  such  requests,  propounded  eilher  by  her,  or  her  son's 
ministers,  that  might  any  way  offend  Her  IVlaiesty.  And  so  to  conclude,  seeing 
the  cause  of  her  grief  shall  ba  taken  away;  the  French  King  gratified,  who  is 
1  mediator  for  her,  and  will  misiike,  that,  by  any  Spanish  practice,  she  should 
be  drawn  to  violate  her  faith,  that  the  rest  of  the  Princes  shall  have  no  just  cause 
of  offence,  but  rather  to  think  honourably  of  Her  Majesty  considering  the  Scot- 
tish Queen's  carriage  towards  her,  which  hath  deserved  no  way  any  such  favour  j 
die  noblemen  of  Scotland  shall  be  restored,  who  will  be  a  good  stay  of  such 
counsells  as  may  tend  to  the  troubling  of  this  realm,  especially  having  so  good 
a  ground  of  warrant  as  the  Parliament  to  stand  unto  ;  the  charges  and  perills 
which  her  practices  might  havo  bred  to  this  realm  shall  be  avoided ;  and  lastly, 
the  hope  of  the  Papists  shall  be  token  away,  by  such  good  provisions,  as  in  both 
(he  realms  may  ho  made,  whereby  the  perills  that  might  fall  into  Her  Majesty's 
own  person  (a  matter  of  all  others  to  be  weighed)  shall  be  avoided,  when  by  Uie 
change  that  may  grow  by  any  such  wicked  and  ungodly  practice,  thoy  aliali  see 
their  case  no  way  relieved  in  point  of  religion. 
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(Coil  Lib.  Cal.  c.  a.] 

That  auch  plots  a.9  have  of  late  years  been  devised  (tending  to  the  raising  oi 
trouble  within  this  realm)  have  grown  from  the  Scots  Queen's  miniBteiiS  and 
favourers,  not  without  hor  allowance  and  seeking  ;  Or, 

That  tho  means  used  by  the  said  ministers,  to  induce  Princes  to  give  ear  to 
the  said  plots,  is  principally  grounded  upon  some  comraiaeralion  had  of  her 

That  the  etay,  why  the  said  plots  have  not  been  put  in  eieculion,  hath  pro- 
ceeded, for  that  the  said  Princes  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  entertained  with 
home  and  domeedc  troubles. 

That  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  that  now  thdr  realms  begin  to  be  quiet,  that 
aomewhat  will  be  attempted  in  her  favours  by  tho  said  Princes. 

That  it  is  also  to  be  doubted,  that  somewhat  may  be  attempted  by  some  of  her 
fautors  in  an  extraordinary  sort,  to  the  perill  of  Her  Majesty. 

That  for  the  preBervatiou  thereof,  it  shall  be  convenient  for  Her  Majesty  to 
proceed  to  the  finishing  of  tho  treaty,  not  long  eithence  begun  batween  her  and 
the  said  Queen. 

No.  XLV.  (p.  255.J 

Ldler  of  Q.  Marn  to  Q.  EUzabelh. 

[Cull.Llb.CoU.B.VllI.lbl.l47.  Aa ucigina].] 

Tostre  homme  Semer  me  livra  bier  Eoubi  le  nom  de  mon  fill  y  recognoiasant 
quasi  de  mot  a  la  mot  mesmos  raisons  que  le  dit  Gray  m'escrivit  en  chifre  estant 
dernierement  pres  de  vous  desnionlrant  la  euffiaonce  &  bonne  intention  du  per- 
sonage je  vous  prieray  seulement  auivant  ce  que  si  devant  je  vous  ay  tant  instan- 
tement  importune  que  vous  me  permattjez  desclairclr  librement  et  ouvertcmont 
ce  point  de  rassocialion  d'entre  moy  et  mon  fill  et  me  dessier  lea  mains  pour 
proceder  a.vec  lui  comme  je  jugeray  estre  requis  pour  son  blen  &  le  mien.  Et 
j'entreprendz  quoy  quo  I'on  vous  die  &  puisse  en  rapporter  da  faire  mentir  ce 

tion  entre  moy  &  mon  enfant,  &  pour  y  commencer  je  vous  supplie  m'oetroyer 
qui  je  puisse  parler  a  ce  jaalice  clerk  qui  vous  a  este  nouvellement  envoyfi  pour 
mandcr  par  luy  a  mon  filz  mon  intention  sur  cela,  ce  qui  je  me  promis  que  ne 
me  refuserez,  quant  ce  ne  seroit  que  pour  demonttor  en  effect  la  bonne  intention 
que  vous  m'avoi  asseurle  avoir  a  I'accord  &  entcetien  de  naturel  devoir  entre  la 
mere  &  I'enfant  qui  dit  en  bonnes  termes  estre  empesche  pour  vous  me  t«nant 
captive  eu  un  desert  ce  que  voua  ne  pourrez  mieux  desmentir  &  faire  paroitre 
vostre  bon  desit  a  notre  union  que  me  donnant  les  moyens  d'y  proceder,  &  nou 
m'en  retenir  et  empeacher  eomme  aucune  des  vos  miiiistres  pretendent  a  lin  de 
laieser  toujours  lieu  a  lenr  mauvais  &  sinislres  practiques  entre  nous.  La  lettre 
porte  quo  I'assooiation  n'est  pafi  pasaSe,  ausM  ne  luy  ai  je  jamaia  dit,  bienqoe 
tnon  fUx  avoitaccepte  ;  Sc  que  nous  en  avions  convenu  ensemble,  comme  I'acto 
jngtt^  de  sa  main,  &  ces  lettres  tant  a  moy,  que  en  Franee  en  font  foy,  ayant 
donn£  ce  meme  teraoinage  de  sa  bouche  propre  a  plusieurs  ambassadeurs  of  par- 
sonnes  de  credit,  s'excusant  de  ne  I'oeer  faire  pnblier  par  craint  de  vous  soule- 

estant  journBllement  persuade  au  contraire  par  vos  ministers  qui  luy  ptome- 
toyent  avecque  une  entreire  a  Torek  le  faire  declairer  votre  heretier.  Au  sur- 
plus Madame  quand  mon  enfant  seroit  ai  malheureux  que  de  s'opimaetrer  en 
Cette  extreme  impiety  &  ingratitude  vera  moy,  je  no  puis  penser  que  vous  non 
plus  qu'auctln  aultre  Prince  de  la  Chretient^,  lo  vouliasiaz  eu  cela  applaudir  ou 
jneinlanir  pour  hiy  fayre  acquorir  ma  malediction  aiiis  que  plutos  iiUrmiiendrea 
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pour  luy  faire  recognoitro  k  raison  trap  juele  &  cviilant  devant  Dicu  &  lea 
hommee.  Ueks  Si.  encoros  ne  luy  Touloier  j'en  oftor,  mays  donner  a.vec  droit 
ee  qu'U  tient  par  uBurpaton.  Jb  me  Buia  dii  tout  commise  a  yous,  &  fidelement 
faitea  ei  il  vous  plest  que  je  ne  en  eoye  pis  qu'aupravaiit,  Sc  que  le  faulsete  des 
una  ne  prevale  deavant  laverlte  vers  vous,  pauc  bien  tecevant  mal,  &  la  plus 
gtande  affliction  que  me  scamroit  arriver  a  scavoir  la  pcrle  de  mon  fila.     Je 

Bon  devoir,  que  de  Juy  ou  de  moy  il  voua  plaist  advouer  pour  legittime  Roy  ou 
Rojne  d'Ecosae,  &  si  Toua  aves  agreable  de  pourauivie  avec  moy  a  part  la  traits 
eomtacnni  entra  nous  dc  quoy  jo  vous  requicrB  aans  plus  attendre  de  reBponas 
de  ce  mal  gouvernfi  enfant  voua  on  requerrant  avec  autant  d'affection  quo  Je 
ecufl  mon  ccaur  oppress^  d'ennuy.     Pour  Dieu  souvenoi  vous  de  la  promoase  que 

BUI  ce  priaiit  Dieu  qu'il  vouaviueille  preserver  de  touts  vos  ennemys  &  disei- 
mulei  amye,  eomme  je  le  desire  de  mo  consoler  &  de  me  venger  de  ceulz  qui 
pourchaasent  un  tel  malheur  entra  la  mere  &  Tonfant.     Je  cesseray  de  tous 

&  da  Dieu  encore  on  coup  je  !e  supplie  de  tous  garder  do  tout  peril.  Futh- 
bery  xii  Mars. 

Votre  fidelementTOu^B  sceur 

et  Dbeissant  cousine, 
AlaReyned'AngIeterreMa<lamemabonne  MARIE  Q. 

ecHUC  &  cousine. 

No.  XLVI.  (p.  255.) 

^  Teslamenl  Eiy  Q.  Mary. 

N.  B.  The  following  papor  was  transoribcd  by  the  Ravd.  Mr.  Crawford,  lata 
Reglua  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Part 
of  this  paper,  aocording-  to  liim,  is  written  by  NauS,  Mary's  Secretary,  the 
rest  with  the  Queen's  own  hand.    What  is  marked  (")  ia  in  tho  Queen's  hand. 

[Coll.  Lib.  VeepaB-L.16,p-4!5,] 

CoKSii>ERANT  par  ma  condition  presente  I'estat  de  vie  huniMne,  si  inocrtain, 
que  personiie  ne  s'en  peust,  ou  doibt  aseeurer,  aiiinon  aoubs  la  grando  at  infinie 
miserioorde  de  Dieu.  Et  me  voulant  prevaloir  d'ioelie  centre  tous  lea  dangers 
Dt  accidens,  qui  me  pourrolent  inopinemont  survenjr  en  oetto  capUviti,  meames 
B  cause  des  grandcs  et  longues  maladies,  ou  j'ay  et€  detenu^  juaqucs  a  present ; 
j'ay  advis4  tandia  que  j'ay  la  commodity,  ou  raiaon  an  jugament,  de  pourvoir 
aprea  ma  mort  la  saint  de  mon  ame,  enterrament  do  mon  corps,  et  diapoaition  de 
mon  bien,  estat,  £:  afloirea,  par  ce  present  mon  testament  et  ordonnaiioe  de  mon 
dernier  volenti,  qui  s'ensuyt. 

Au  nom  du  Fere,  du  Fill,  et  du  benoiteiS'.  Esprit.  Premicramcnt,  me  recong- 
noissant  indigne  pechcresaa  ayac  plus  d'offoncea  envers  mon  Dieu,  que  de  satis- 
faction par  loutes  les  adversitea  que  j'ay  aouffert ;  dunt  Je  la  lone  sa  bont^.  Et 
m'appuyantsorlaoroix  de  mon  Sauveuret  Redempteur  Josua  Christ,  Jereoom- 
niende  mon  ame  a  la  benoista  et  individue  Trinity,  et  aux  prieres  de  la  glotieuse 
Viecga  Marie,  et  de  toua  les  anges  s^ncls  &  sainctcs  de  paradis,  espenmt  par 
ieur  meritee  &  intarceesion,  estre  ayd^e  a  obtenir  de  eatce  faiclfl  partioipajite 
avec  euk  de  felicity  etemelle.  Et  pour  m'y  acheminer  de  cueur  plus  net  et  antjor 
despouillant  des  a  preaent  tout  cesenliment  des  injnrea,  calonmies,  rabelliona,  et 
aultrcs  offenses,  qui  me  pourroient  avoir  est£  iactea  durant  ma  vie,  par  mes  sub- 

i'ets  robelles  et  aultres  ennemis  ;  J'en  retriet  la  vengeance  a  Dieu,  &  le  supplie 
eur  pardonncr,  do  mesme  attfection,  que  ja  luy  cequiers  pardons  a  mes  faultes,  et 
a  tous  ceuls  et  celles  que  je  puis  avoir  ofTensf  de  faicts  ou  de  parolles. 

Je  veulx  et  ordonne,  &c.  \T%ehimfoUmi>i«^vaTagr!iph>eantaindinclion3ca'ar- 
ceming  the  place  atid  eircuinilaace  of  her  iuriiS.] 

Pour  ne  contrevenir  a  la  gloira,  honneur,  et  conaervation  do  I'Eglise  oalho- 
lique,  aposlolique  et  Roinaine,  en  la  quelle  jc  vculx  vivrc  ct  muurir,  si  le  Prince 
d'Eacosse  mon  fila  ypuest  etre  reduiet  contro  la  mauvalse  iioarritare,  qu'il  a 
Vol.  in.— S4 
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prise  tt  mon  toes  grand  regret  an  I'hereeie  de  Calvin  entro  mes  rebellee,  je  lelaiaso 
Eeul  et  unique  heretier  de  man  royaumc  d'Escosae,  de  droict  que  je  pretends 
justement  en  la  oouronno  d'Angleterre  et  pays  qui  en  depsndeiit,  et  generalle- 
ment  de  toiis  et  cliacua  mes  nieublos  et  iinmeubles  qui  reateiant  apres  ma  mort, 

Si  non,  et  que  mon  dit  Hz  continue  a  viyre  en  la  dite  hereeie,  Je  cede,  trane- 

Dorte,  et  faicte  don  "de  touts  et  cbacuna  mes  droicts,  que  je  pretende  &  puis 

pietendte  alacouroniis  d'Angleterre, etaultrea  droicls,Beigneuiie3,ouro3'aiiImcs 

en  dopendantz,  an  roj  catholique,  on  aultre  do  siens  qu'il  luj  plaira,  avesques 

adris,  conscntement  de  sn  sainteti^ ;  tant  pour  le  voji  aujourdhuj  ie  eeul 

eeurs  appui  de  la  religion  ealholique,  que  pour  reconjioisaance  de  grataites 

faveura  que  moj,  et  les  miens  reoommandez  par  moy,  ont  avons  reijou  de  luy 

en  ma  plus  grand  noeesait^  ;  et  resguard  ausai  an  di'oiet  que  luj  meame  pent 

"pretcndro  a  ces  ditz  royaulmes  etpays,ja  le  auppUe  qu'un  reeompcnco  ilpreign 

■■  allianee,  de  la  maison  de  Lorraine,  et  ei  il  ce  pleut  da  celle  da   Guisd,  pour 

memoire  de  la  raco  de  laquelle  je  suia  aortie  au  coste  de  Mere,  n'a  ayant  de 

celu;  do  mon  pere,  qua  mon  Eeul  enfant,  lequel  eslant  Catholique  j'ay  tone- 

"jours  vou^  pour  une  de  ses  filles,  si  it  luy  plaisolt  do  raccepter,  ou  faillantune 

■  de  ses  niopces  marine  comma  ea  fiUe. 

"  Je  laysse  mon  fiU  a  la  protection  du  Roy,  de  Prince,  et  Duos  da  Lorrayne  ct 

de  Guise,  at  du  Mayne,  anx  qaelz  je  recommende  et  eon  estat  en  Escosse,  et 

Dion  droicten  Angletarre,  si  il  est  catliolique,et  quelle  lo  parlie  da  casta  roync." 

Je  faifz  don  au  "  Comptd  da  Lenox"  de  Compte  de  Lenoi  lenu  par  feu  aon 

jjere,  el  commande  mon  filtz,  comme  mon  harefiar  ot  succasseur,  d'obSyr  en  eeet 

on.  droit  a  mon  yolonle, 

Je  veuli  et  ordonne  toutes  les  eommas  et  deniers,  qui  bo  tooveront  par  moys 
deuaa,  tisn  mis  cause  de  droict  eslre  fails  "  a  Lohlivan"  elre  promplement  pay& 
et  acquitt^s,  et  tout  tort  et  griefs  repairs  par  lea  dite  ex^cuteurs  desquelz  J'en 
charge  la  oonaoienoe.  Oultre,  &c.  [^Follow  two  bt  three  paraeravha  concerning 
vm'ticularlegaciet,  taid  then  w  added]  Palct  au  manior  de  Sheffelden  Angleterre 

le  jour  de Mil  cdncq  cens  soixant  &,  dix  sept. 

After  a  large  blanle  pagefolbnes  in  the  Queen's  hand  : 

"  Si  mon  fiU  nieurt,  au  Comle  de  Lennox,  au  Claude  Hamilton  lequal  ae 

"montrara  le  plus  fidelle  vera  moy,  et  plus  constant  en  religion,  aa  jugement 

"de Duos  de  Lorraine  et  de  Gujse.ou  ja  le  rapport  sur  ce  do  ceulx  a  que 

"  j'auray  donnay  la  charge  de  trayter  asesque  eus  de  par  moy  et  eauli,  a  con- 
"  dition  de  ce  marriar  ou  ailier  en  la  dite  mayson  ou  par  leur  advie." 
FoUoio  near  (wo  pages  of  parlicalar  legacies. 
"  Et  le  remits  ma  tanle  de  Lenox  au  draicC  quelle  paut  prctcndre  a  la  Contf 
"d'Angous  avant  I'acort  fait  par  raon  commandement  ontro  ma  dite  tante  da 
"  Lenox  et  lo  Comta  de  Morton,  ven  qui!  a  est6  fait  &  par  le  feu  Roy  mon 
"  mary  et  moy,  aur  la  promesae  de  ss  fidelle  assistance,  si  luy  et  moy  encouriona 
"  dangler  et  besoing  d'ayde,  ca  qu'il  rompit,  s'entendant  aecretsmont  au  les  nos 
"ennemis  rebellos,  qu'attemtprieiit  contje  aa  vie  et  pour  ceat  affect  pria  lea 
"  armea,  et  out  port^  lea  banieres  desploiees,  contre  nous,  je  revoque  ausai  toute 
"  autre  don  que  Je  luy  ay  fait  da  ConW  de  Morton  aur  promesses  de  aes  bons 
"serrices  a  advenir,  et  entends  que  la  dite  Conl^  soit  raunia  a  la  couroime,  el 
"  ell  se  trouvc  ypartenir,  comme  ses  Irahieona  taiit  en  la  mort  de  mon  fou  mary, 
"  que  en  mon  baniaaement,  et  pourauit  de  la  mien  ne  I'ont  mcrile.  Et  defends 
"  a  mon  filz  de  ce  jamays  servire  de  luy  pour  de  luy  pour  la  hayne  qu'il  aye  a 
"  sea  parents,  ia  quelle  je  crains  ne  a'estendo  juaques  a  luy,  le  connoiaant  du 
■■tout  atTactionn^  aux  ennemia  de  mon  droite  en  ee  royauma,  du  quel  il  est 

■'  Jo  recommende  mon  nepven  Francois  Sluart  a  mon  filz,  et  luy  commande 
■■  de  tenir  proa  de  luy  et  a'enacrvit,  at  ja  luy  laisse  le  bien  du  Conte  da  Boduol 
"son  oncle,  an  reaped  qu'il  est  de  mon  aang,  mon  filleul,  et  ma  oate  iaissfi  on 
"  lutello  par  son  pere. 

"  Je  declare  que  mon  frere  bastard  Robert  Abbg  de  St.  Croix  n'a  en  que  par 
"  droonvention  Orkenay,  et  que  le  ne  fut  jamays  mon  intention,  comme  il  npret 
"  par  la  revocation  que  j'ay  fayte  dapuys,  et  6tfi  aussi  faite  d'avant  la  aage  da 
"  isv  ana,  ca  que  j'aimois  deliberar  ei  1!  na  m'auascnt  pronner  par  prison  de  ae 
"  da  defayre  aulx  estats  je  vaulx  done  qua  Orkanay  soit  reune      ' 
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Jnimeune  de  plus  uecees^ires  pour  men  lilz,  &  fans  niiiyson  ne  pourra  eCra 
Lea  filies  de  Morta  ne  parTicnt  accesai  heriler,  ains  revient  la  Contfi  a  la 

No.  XLVII.  (p.  259.) 
^  Letter  from  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas  to  the  Queen  of  Scotti. 


Pi-EjaE  Tour  Majesby,  I  Teceived  your  letter  of  tliG  date  of  tho  IStb  of  Nt-vr, 
and  in  lilce  manner  has  seen  some  part  of  Che  contents  of  one  other  of  the  same 
date,  directed  to  Monsr,  de  Movisir,  ambassador  for  hia  Majesty  the  most 
"'irialian  Kiog,  both  which  an 

;e  Your  Highness  desires  to  k: 
uttto  me  all  favour  if  1  shall  be  innocent  of  the  heinous  lacis  commicieu  in  \ao 
person  of  your  huEbaud  of  good  memory,  so  by  the  other  the  said  arabassadoi 
is  wJUet  to  declare  unto  me,  if  your  husband's  murder  could  be  laid  justly 
against  me,  that  you  could  not  sollicit  in  my  cause,  neither  yet  for  any  person 
that  was  participant  of  that  execrable  fact,  but  would  seek  the  revenge  ihereol 
when  you  should  have  any  means  to  do  it ;  Yonr  Majesty's  ofi^r,  if  I  be  innocent 
of  that  crime,  is  most  falfoutable,  and  your  desire  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
same  is  most  equitable ;  and  therefore  that  I  should,  with  all  my  Btmplicitj,  sin- 
cerity, and  truth,  answer  thereunto  is  most  reasonable,  to  the  end  that  joar 
princely  dignity  may  be  my  help  if  my  innocence  shall  sudiciently  appear  ;  and 
procure  my  condemnation  if  I  be  culpable  in  any  matter,  except  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  evil  disposed  minds  of  the  most  partofyournobiUty  against  your  said 
husband,  and  not  revealing  of  it ;  which  I  am  assured  was  eufficientty  known  to 
himsett^  and  to  all  that  had  judgment  never  so  little  in  that  realm ;  which  also 
I  waa  constrained  to  understand,  as  he  that  was  specially  employed  betwixt  tho 
Earl  Morton  and  a  good  number  of  your  nobility,  that  they  might  with  all  hu- 
mility intercede  at  Tour  Majesty's  hand  for  his  relief  in  such  matters  as  are  mors 
specially  contained  in  the  declaration  following,  which  I  am  constriuned  for  my 
own  justification  by  this  lefterto  call  to  Tour  Majesty's  remembrance.  Notwith- 
standing that  lam  assured,  to  my  grief,  the  reading  thereof  will  not  smally  offend 
your  princBlymind.  It  may  please  Tour  Majesty  to  remember  that.in  the  year  of 
God,  1566,  the  said  Ear!  of  Morton,  with  divers  other  nobility  and  gent,  were 
declared  rebels  to  Your  Majesty,  and  banished  your  realm  for  insolent  murder 
committed  in  Tour  Majesty's  own  chamber,  which  they  alleged  was  don  by 
rnmmand  of  your  husband,  who,  notwithstanding,  affirmed  that  he  was  com- 
pelled by  them  to  subscribe  the  warrant  given  for  ,that  effect;  howsoever  the 
truth  of  that  mattar  remains  amongst  them,  it  appertains  not  to  me  at  this 
time  to  be  curious  ;  true  it  is  that  I  was  one  of  that  number  that  heavily 
offended  against  Your  Majesty,  and  passed  in  France  the  time  of  our  banish- 
ment ;  at  the  desire  of  the  rest,  to  humbly  pray  your  brother  the  most  Christian 
King  to  intercede  that  our  offences  might  be  pardoned,  and  Tour  Majesty's 
demcRcy  e:itended  towards  tts ;  albeit  divers  of  no  small  reputation,  in  that 
realm,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  fact  merited  neither  to  be  requisite  for 
nor  yet  pardoned.  Always  such  was  the  careful  mind  of  his  Majesty  (owarda 
the  quietness  of  that  realm,  that  the  dealing  in  that  cause  was  committed  to 
Monsr.  de  Movisir,  who  was  directed  at  that  time  to  go  into  Scotland  to  con- 
gratulate the  happy  birth  of  your  son,  wliom  Almighty  God  of  his  goodness 
may  long  preserve  in  happy  estate,  and  perpetual  felicity  ;  the  careful  travail 
of  the  said  de  Movisir  was  so  effectual,  and  Your  Majesty's  mind  so  inclined 
to  mercy,  that  within  short  space  thereafter  I  was  permitted  to  repair  into  Scot- 
land, to  deal  with  Earls  Murray,  Athol,  Bodwel,  Arguile,  and  Secretary  Leding- 
ton,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  said  Earl  Morion,  Lords  Reven,  Lindsay, 
and  remanent  eomplesis,  that  they  might  make  offer  in  the  names  of  the  said 
Earl  of  any  matter  that  might  satisfy  Your  Majesty's  wrath,  and  ppoeurc  your 
clemency  to  be  extended  in  their  favours  ;  at  my  coming  to  tliein,  after  I  had 
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opened  the  effect  of  my  message,  they  declared  tliat  the  marriage  betwat  jou 
and  your  husbajid  had  been  the  occasion  ah-eady  of  great  evil  in  that  realm  ; 
find  if  jokir  husband  should  be  suffered  to  follow  the  appetite  and  mind  of  such 
as  was  about  him,  that  kind  of  dealing  might  produce  with  time  worse  effects ; 
for  helping  of  such  inconvenience  that  might  fall  out  by  that  kind  of  dealing, 
they  had  thought  it  convenient  to  join  themselves  in  league  and  band  with  some 
other  noblemen,  resolved  to  obey  Your  Majesty  as  their  natural  eoverolgn,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  husband's  command  whatsoever,  if  the  said  Earl 
would  for  himself  enter  into  that  band  and  confederacy  witfi  them,  they  could 
be  content  to  humbly  request  and  travel  by  all  meaus  with  Your  Majesty  for 
Ilia  pardon,  but,  before  they  could  any  farther  proceed,  they  desired  to  know  (he 
said  Earl's  mind  herein  ;  when  I  had  answered,  that  he  nor  bis  friends  at  my 
departure  could  not  know  that  any  sudi  like  matter  would  be  proponit,  and 
therefore  was  not  instructed  what  to  answer  therein,  they  desired  that  I  should 
return  Euffi.ciently  instructed  in  this  matter  to  Stirling  before  tlie  baptism  of 
jour  son,  whom  God  might  preserve  i  this  message  was  faithfully  delivered  to 
me  at  Newcastle  in  England,  where  llie  said  Earl  then  remained,  in  presence  of 
his  friends  and  company,  where  they  all  condescended  to  have  no  farther  daai- 
ing  with  your  husband,  and  to  enter  into  the  said  band.  With  this  deliberation 
I  returned  to  Sterling,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  most  Christian  King  and  the 
Queen's  Majesty  of  England,  by  their  ambassadors  present, Your  Majesty's  gra- 
cious pardon  was  granted  unto  them  all,under  condition  always  that  they  should 
remain  banished  forth  of  the  realm  the  space  of  two  yeara,  and  farther  during 
.  Tour  Majesty's  pleasure,  which  limitation  was  after  mitigated  at  the  humble 
request  of  your  own  nobility,  so  that  immediately  af^er  the  said  Earl  of  Morton 
repaired  into  Scotland  to  Quhittingaime,  where  the  Earl  of  BodveU  and  Secre- 
tary Ledington  come  to  him  ;  what  speech  passed  there  amongst  them,  as  God 
shall  be  my  judge,  I  knew  nothing  at  that  time,  but  at  their  departure  1  was  re- 
quested by  the  said  Barl  Morton  to  accompany  the  Earl  Bodvell  and  Secretary 
to.  Edinburgh,  and  to  return  with  such  answer  as  they  should  obtain  of  Tour 
Majesty,  which  being  given  to  me  by  the  said  persons,  as  God  shall  be  my  judge, 
was  no  other  than  fliese  words,  "  Schaw  to  the  Earl  Morton  that  the  Queen 
will  hear  no  speech  of  that  matter  appointed  unto  him  ;"  when  I  erafit  that 
the  answer  might  be  made  more  sensible,  Secretary  Lei?ington  said,  that  the 
Earl  would  sufficiently  understand  it,  albeit  few  or  none  at  that  time  understand 
what  passed  amongst  them.  It  is  known  to  all  men,  als  veill  be  railhng  letters 
passed  betwint  the  said  Earl  and  Ledington  when  theybecome  in  divers  factions, 
aa  also  ane  buck  sett  furth  by  the  ministers,  wherein  tliey  affirm  that  the  Earl 
of  Morton  has  confessed  to  them,  before  his  death,  that  the  Earl  Bodvell  came 
to  Quhittingaime  to  prepon  the  calling  away  off  the  King  your  husband,  to 
the  which  proposition  the  said  Earl  of  Morton  affirms  that  he  could  give  no 
answer  unto  such  time  he  might  know  Tour  Majesty's  mind  therein,  which  he 
never  received.  As  to  the  abominable  murder,  it  is  known  loo  by  the  deposi- 
tions of  many  persons  tliat  were  executed  to  the  death  for  the  committing 
Uiereof,  that  the  same  was  esecuted  by  them,  and  at  the  command  of  such  of 
the  nobiUty  as  had  subscrivit  band  for  that  effect;  by  this  unpleasant  declara- 
tion, the  most  part  thereof  known  to  yourself,  and  the  remainder  may  be  under- 
stood by  the  aforesaid  witnesses  that  was  examined  In  torture,  and  that  are 
extant  in  the  custody  of  the  ordinary  judges  in  Scotland,  my  innocency,  so  far 
as  may  concern  any  fact,  does  appear  sufficiently  to  Your  Majesty.  And  as 
for  my  dealing  aforesaid,  I  can  be  no  otherwise  charged  therein,  but  as  what 
would  accuse  the  vessel  that  preserves  the  wine  from  harm  for  the  intemperancy 
of  such  as  immoderately  use  the  same.  As  for  the  special  cause  of  my  banish- 
mant,  I  think  the  same  has  proceeded  upon  ane  opinion  conceived,  that  I  was 
ablo  to  accuse  the  Eari  of  Morion  of  so  much  matter  as  they  alledged  himself 
to  have  confessed  before  he  died,  and  would  not  be  induced,  for  loss  of  reputa- 
tion, to  perform  any  part  thereof.  If  this  be  the  occasion  of  my  trouble,  as  I 
suppose  it  is,  what  punishment  1  should  deserve  I  remit  mc  to  Your  Majesty's 
better  judgment,  who  well  knows  how  careful  ever  ilk  gentleman  should  be  of 
his  fame,  reputadon  and  honour,  and  how  far  ever  ilk  man  should  abhor  the 
name  of  a  pultroun,  and  how  indecent  it  would  have  been  to  me  to  accuse  the 
Ear!  of  Morton,  being  so  near  of  his  kin,  notwillistandintf  all  the  injuries  i  was 
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constrained  to  receive  athis  hand  all  the  lime  of  bis  government,  and  for  no 
other  cause  but  for  shewing  of  particular  fiiendshlp  to  particular  friends  in  tha 
time  of  the  last  cruel  troubles  in  Scotland.  Sorry  I  be  now  to  accuse  him  in 
any  matter  being  dead,  and  more  sorry  that  being  on  lyff,  bo  such  kind  of  dealing 
obtained  that  name  of  ingrate.  Always  for  my  own  part  I  have  been  banished 
my  native  country  those  Uiree  years  and  four  months,  living  in  anxiety  of  mind, 
my  holl  guds  in  Soolland,  which  wore  not  small,  intennittil  and  disponit  upon, 
and  has  condnoally  since  the  time  I  was  relieved  out  of  my  last  troubles  at  the 
desire  of  Mons<.  de  Movisir,  attended  to  know  Your  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  to  - 
wait  upon  what  service  it  should  please  your  Majesty  for  to  command.  Upon 
the  8lh  of  April  inet.  your  good  friend  Secretary  Walsinghame  has  declared 
unto  me,  that  Her  Highness  tho't  it  expedient  that  I  should  retire  myself  where 
I  pleased,  I  declared  unto  him  I  had  no  means  whereby  I  might  perform  that 
desire  until  such  time  as  I  should  receive  it  from  Your  Majesty.  Neither  knew 
I  where  it  would  please  Your  Highness  to  direct  me  until  BUch  tirtie  as  I  should 
have  received  furUier  information  from  you.  Upon  this  occasion,  and  partly  by 
permission,  1  have  token  the  hardress  to  write  this  present  letter,  whereby  Your 
Majesty  may  understand  any  part  of  my  troubles  past,  and  straight  present. 
As  to  my  intention  future,  i  will  never  deny  that  I  am  fully  resolved  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  Your  Majesty's  service,  and  the  King  your  son's,  where- 
soever [  shall  be  directed  by  Your  Majesty,  and  for  the  better  performing  thereof, 
if  so  shall  be  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  to  recommend  the  trial  of  my  innocency, 
and  eiamination  of  the  verity  of  the  preceding  narration,  to  the  King  your  son, 
with  request  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  such  offences  as  concerned  Your 
Majesty's  service,  and  var  common  to  all  men  the  time  of  his  les  aige  and  per- 
donit  to  all,  except  to  me,  1  should  be  the  beater  thereof  myself,  and  be  directed 
in  whatsoever  service  it  should  please  Your  Majesty  for  to  command.  Most 
htunble  1  beseech  Your  Majesty  to  consider  hereof,  and  to  be  so  gracious  as  to 
give  order  that  I  may  have  means  to  serve  Your  Majesty  according  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  meaning,  and  so  expecting  Your  Majesty's  answer,  after  the  kissing 
vour  hand  witli  all  humility,  I  take  leave  from  London. 

No.  XLVni.  (p.  262,) 

^  Letter  from  Sir  j9miaa  PaicUll. 

[O.lglaal.    Cei,  C.9.] 

I  Din  forbear,  according  to  your  direction  signifieii  in  your  letters  of  the  fourth 
of  this  present,  to  proceed  to  the  eseculion  of  the  contents  of  Mr,  Waade's  let- 
ters unto  you  far  the  dispersing  of  this  lady's  unnecessary  servants,  and  for  the 
ceasing  of  her  money,  wherein  I  was  bold  to  write  unto  you  my  simple  opinion 
(although  in  vain  as  it  now  falleth  out),  bj  my  letters  of  the  7th  of  this  instant, 
which,  I  doubt  not,  are  with  you  before  this  time  ;  but  upon  (he  receipt  of  your 
letters  of  the  5th,  which  came  not  unto  my  hands  until  the  Gth  in  the  evening, 
by  reason,  as  did  appear  by  indorsement,  that  they  had  been  mistaken,  and  were 
sent  back  to  Windsor,  after  (hey  were  entered  into  the  way  towards  me,  I  consi- 
dered, that  heing  accompanied  only  with  my  own  servants,  it  might  be  thought 
that  they  would  be  intreated  to  say  as  I  would  command  them  ;  and  therefore  X 
thought  good,  for  my  better  discharge  in  these  money  matters,  to  crave  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Richard  Bagott,  who  repairing  Unto  me  the  neit  morning,  WB 
had  access  to  this  Queen,  whom  we  fonnd  in  her  bed,  troubled  after  the  old  man- 
ner with  a  defiuiioii,  which  was  fallen  down  into  the  side  of  her  nock,  and  had 
bereft  her  of  the  use  of  one  of  her  hands,  unto  whom  J  declared,  that  upon 
oecasion  of  her  former  praoticos,  doubting  lest  she  would  persist  therein  by  cor- 
rupting underhand  some  bad  members  of  this  state,  I  was  expressly  commanded 
to  take  her  money  into  my  hands,  and  to  rest  answerable  for  it  when  it  shall  be 
required;  advising  her  to  deliver  the  s^d  money  unto  me  with  quietness.  After 
many  denials,  many  oielamations,  and  many  bitter  words  gainst  you  (I  say 
nothing  of  her  ruling  against  myself),  with  flat  affirmation  that  Her  Majesty 
might  have  her  body,  but  her  heart  she  should  never  have,  refusing  to  dolivei 
the  key  of  the  cabinet,  I  called  my  servants,  and  sent  for  barrs  to  break  opei 
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Iho  door,  whereupon  ehe  yielded,  and  causing  the  door  to  be  openedi  I  fount! 
there  in  the  coffara,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Waiide'a  reraembrajice,  five  lolla  of  <niQ- 
Tass,  containing  tivB  Utoasand  French  crowns,  and  two  leather  bags,  whereof  Uie 
one  had  in  gold  one  hundred  and  four  pounds  two  ahillingB,  and  the  other  haa 
thrOH  pounds  in  silver,  which  bag  of  silver  was  left  with  her,  affirming  that  sho 
had  no  more  money  in  this  hoase,  and  that  she  was  indebted  to  her  servants  for 

-,    ,  ,  „        ,,     tiioir  waires.    Mr.  Waade's  note  maketh  mention  of  3 

,  ^r ; ,?"  ,r"  '•'■•  l'"'  Co*',  diarab,,,  .h.™.,  no  doobt,  h.  ... 
"""•"Z  *"""""'■■  )iil,re.kon.d,whl.hi..vid.i.tuw=llbrlh.t«,lImom.. 
and  oaths  of  diverse  persons,  as  also  by  probable  conjectures  ;  80  as  in  ttutli  we 
found  only  two  rolls,  avery  of  which  oontaineth  one  thousand  crowns,  which 
was  this  Queen's  guifle  to  Carle's  wife  at  her  marriage.  There  is  found  in 
Naw's  chamber  in  a  cabinet,  a  ch^n  worth  by  estimation  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  in  money,  in  one  bag,  nine  hundred  pounds,  in  a  second  bag  two  hundred 
fourscore  and  six  pounds  eighteen  shillings.  All  the  aforesaid  parcels  of  money 
are  bestowed  in  bags,  and  sealed  by  Mr.  Richard  Bagot,  saving  6ve  hundred 
pounds  of  Naw's  money,  whicli  I  reserve  in  ray  hands  for  the  use  of  this  house- 
hold, and  may  be  repajed  at  London,  where  Her  Majesty  shaJl  appoint,  out  of 
the  money  received  lately  by  one  of  my  servants  out  of  the  exchequer.  I  feared 
lest  the  people  might  have  dispersed  this  money  in  all  this  time,  or  have  hidden 
the  sarac  in  some  secret  corners ;  for  doubt  whereof  I  had  caused  all  this 
Queen's  family,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  be  guarded  in  the  several 
planes  where  I  found  them,  so  as  jff  I  had  not  found  the  money  with  quietness 
I  had  been  forced  to  have  searched  first  all  thsjr  lodgings,  and  then  their  own 
persona.  I  thank  God  with  all  ray  heart,  as  for  a  singular  blessing,  that  that 
falleth  out  so  well,  fearing  lest  a  contrary  success  inig;ht  have  moved  some  hard 
conceits  in  her  Majesty. 

Touching  the  dispersing  of  this  Queen's  servants,  I  trust  I  have  done  so 
much  as  may  suffice  to  satisfy  Her  Majesty  for  the  thne,  wherein  I  could  not 
take  any  absoluta  course  until  1  heard  again  from  you,  partly  because  Her 
Majesty,  by  Mr.  Waada's  letter  doth  refer  to  your  consideration  to  return  such 
as  shall  be  discharged  to  their  several  dwelhngs  and  countries,  wherdn,  as  it 
seemeth,  you  have  forgotten  to  deliver  your  opinion  ;  partly,  for  that  as  yet  I 
have  received  no  answer  from  you  of  your  resolution  upon  the  view  of  the 
Scottish  family  sent  anlo  you,  what  persons  you  will  appoint  to  be  dismist ; 
on]y  this  1  have  done,  i  have  bostoived  all  such  as  are  mentioned  in  this  bill, 
inclosed  in  three  or  four  several  rooms,  as  the  same  may  suffice  to  contain  tbem, 
and  that  their  meat  and  drink  shall  be  brought  unto  Ihem  by  my  servants.  It 
may  please  you  to  advertise  me,  by  your  nest  letters,  in  what  sort  and  for  what 
coarse  I  shall  make  their  passports ;  as  also,  if  they  shall  say  that  they  ara 

_,.,,,,,  ,  unpaid  of  Ihair  waijes,  what  I  shall  do  Uierein.     Tt  is 

Th^  lady  hath  good  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,  have  been  accustomed  to  be  paid  of  their 
Hore^fmon^at  present^  wages  at  Christmas,  for  the  whole  year.  Her  Majesty's 
charge  will  be  somewhat  diminished  by  the  departure  of 
this  people,  and  my  charge  by  this  occasion  will  be  the 
more  easy.  But  the  persons,  all  save  Bastian,  are  such  silly  and  simple  souls, 
as  there  was  no  great  cause  to  fear  their  practices,  and  upon  this  ground  I  was 
of  opinion,  in  my  former  letters,  that  all  this  dismissed  tr^n  should  have  fol- 
lowed their  mistress  until  the  nest  remove,  and  there  to  have  been  discharged 
upon  the  sudden,  for  doubt  that  the  said  remove  might  be  delayed,  yf  she  did 
fear  or  expect  any  hard  measure. 

Others  shall  eiouEO  their  foolish  pity  as  they  may;  but,  for  my  part,  I  renunoe 
my  part  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  if  in  any  thing  that  I  have  s^d,  written,  or  done, 
1  have  had  any  other  respect  than  the  furflieranca  of  Her  Majesty's  servioa ; 
and  so  I  shall  most  eamestty  pray  you  to  affirm  for  me,  as  likewise  for  the  not 
aeasing  of  the  money  by  Mr.  Manners,  the  other  coram issioners,  and  myself.  I 
trust  Mr,  Wande  hath  answered,  in  all  humble  duties,  for  the  whole  company, 
that  no  one  of  us  did  so  ranch  as  think  that,  our  commission  reaching  only  to 
the  papers,  we  might  be  hold  to  touch  the  money,  so  as  there  was  no  speech  of 
that  all  to  my  knowledge,  and  as  you  know  I  was  no  commisslonel  in  this  searoh, 
but  had  my  hands  full  at  Tyxal!,  discreet  servants  are  not  hastily  to  deal  in  great 
matters  without  warrant,  and  especially  where  the  cause  is  sucli  as  the  dflay  of 
it  corrieth  no  danger. 
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Tfiur  udTertiaoniBDl  of  that  happy  remove  hath  been  groatlj  comfortable  unto 
me.  I  will  not  say,  in  respect  of  myself,  because  mj  private  interest  hath  no 
measure  of  coraporiaon  with  Her  Majesty's  aiifety,  and  with  the  quiet  of  this 
realiii.  God  grant  a  happy  and  speedy  yssue  to  these  good  and  godly  coun- 
sels i  and  EU  I  cummit  you  to  hia  merciful  protection.  From  Chartley,  Ihe  10th 
uf  Saptamber,  1536. 

No.  XLIX.  (p.  26B.) 


ICMl.Ub.  CaUg.C.  9.    An  oiJiinaL  Lottie  king's  hmd.J 

ReSebTe  up  jouraelf  na  langer  in  the  earnest  dealing  for  my  mother,  for  ya 
Aave  done  it  too  longj  and  thinit  not  that  any  your  travellis  can  do  goode  if 
hir  lyfe  be  latin,  for  then  adeu  with  my  dealing  with  thaima  that  are  the  special 
instmmeiitis  thairof ;  and  theirfora,  gif  ye  looke  for  the  contineuanoe  of  my 
favour  towartia  you,  spair  na  pains  nor  plainnes  in  this  caca,  but  roado  my  letter 
wrettin  to  Williarae  Keith,  and  eonfoi-m  yourBOlf  quliollie  to  the  oontontis 
thairof,  and  in  this  requeist  let  me  reap  tlie  fruiotia  of  jour  great  credit  there, 
ather  now  or  never.    Fairwell.    October,  1586. 


By  your  letters  sent  by  this  bearor  (albeit  concerning  no  pleaaant  subjectj, 
Hia  Majesty  conceives  well  of  your  earneatness  and  fidelity  in  your  negotia- 
tions, as  also  of  Mr.  Archibald's  activity  and  diligence,  whom  you  so  greatly 
praise  and  recommend,  I  wish  the  issue  eorreapond  to  Hia  Majesty's  opinion, 
your  care  and  travell,  and  his  great  diligence  as  you  write.  His  Majesty  takes 
tliis  rigorous  proceeding  against  his  motlier  deeply  in  heart,  as  a  matter  greatly 
concerning  him  botli  in  honour  and  otherwise.  His  Highnesses  actions  and 
behaviour  utter  plainly  not  only  how  far  nature  prevails,  but  also  how  he  appre- 
hends ofthesequelof  that  process,  and  of  what  moment  he  esteems  it.  There 
is  an  ambassade  shortly  to  be  directed,  wherein  will  bo  employed  an  Eajl  and 
two  counsellors,  on  whose  answer  will  depend  the  continuance  or  dissolution  of 
the  amity  and  good  intelligence  between  the  Princes  of  this  isla.  In  the  mean 
Hcaaon,  if  farther  extremity  be  used,  and  His  Majesty's  suit  and  request  dis- 
dained. His  Highness  wiU  think  himself  dishonourad  and  contemned  far  besidea 
his  expectation  and  deserts.  Ye  may  perceive  His  Majesty's  disposition  by  his 
letter  to  you,  which  you  shall  impart  to  Mr.  Archibald,  and  both  deal  according 
thereto.  I  need  not  to  recommend  to  you  care,  concerning  your  master's  ser- 
vice both  in  well!  and  in  honour.  As  you  and  your  colleague  shall  behave  your- 
self in  this  behalf,  so  for  my  own  part  will  1  interpret  your  affection  to  your 
master.  I  am  glad  of  that  I  hear  of  yourself,  and  I  do  fully  credit  that  you 
write  of  Mr.  Archibald,  whose  friends  here  make  great  account  of  his  professad 
devotion  to  the  Queen,  besides  the  duty  he  owes  to  the  King's  Majesty  her  son. 
Farther  I  am  constrained  to  remit  to  neit  occasion,  having  scarce  time  to  scrib- 
ble theae  few  lines  (which  of  themselves  may  bear  witness  of  my  haste). 
Wishing  you  a  prosperous  issue  of  your  negociation,  I  commit  you,  &o.  Haly- 
rudhouse,  Nov'.  27th,  1586. 

The  people,  and  all  estates  hare  are  so  far  moved  by  the  rigorous  proceedings 
against  the  Queen,  that  His  Majesty,  and  aE  that  have  credit  are  importuned, 
and  m^y  not  go  abroad  for  exclamations  against  them,  and  impreeations  against 
tbo  Queen  of  England. 
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To  Ihe  KiTig^i  Mo^eiti/tfrom  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas, 

[leotn.isaa.    FrodilheoriBmaliiitheCDllciiI.ofSirA,Blclt.    Vol. B. fol. 324.] 

Plsass  Your  Majesty,  I  received  your  letter  of  the  date  Ihe  aSth  of  Saptem- 
ber,  the  5tli  of  October,  which  was  the  bieib  day  that  I  directed  Wm.  Murray 
towards  Your  HighnesB  i  by  such  letters  as  ha  cariied,  and  others  of  several 
dates.  Your  Majesty  may  perceive  that  I  had  omitted  nothing  so  far  as  my 
travel  might  reach  uuto,  aneut  the  performing  of  the  two  chief  points  contained 
in  the  said  lelter  befor  the  receipt  thereof,  which  by  these  presents  I  must  repeat 
for  answering  of  the  saidis.  Aa  to  tile  first,  so  far  as  may  coiicbtu  the  interceding 
for  the  Q,uean  Your  Majesty's  mother  her  hfe,  I  have  divers  times,  and  in  every 
audienca,  travelled  with  this  Queen  in  that  matter,  specially  to  know  what  her 
full  determination  raust'  be  in  that  point,  and  could  never  bring  her  to  any  fur- 
ther answer,  but  that  this  proceeding  against  her  by  order  of  justice  was  no  leas 
against  her  mind,  than  against  their  will  that  loved  her  best :  as  towards  her 
life  she  could  give  no  answer  thereunto,  untill  such  time  as  the  law  hath  declared 

to  inform  me,  that  it  was  a  number  of  the  aasociants  that  earnestly  pressed  her 
that  the  law  might  proceed  against  her,  giving  reasons  that  so  long  as  she  was 
suHered  to  deal  in  ma,tters,  bo  long  would  never  this  realm  be  in  quiet,  neither 
her  life,  neither  this  state  in  assurance,  and  in  the  end  they  vised  this  protesta- 
tion, that  if  she  would  not  in  this  matter  follow  their  advice,  that  they  should 
remain  without  all  blame  whatsoever  should  fall  out;  whereupon  she  had 
granted  them  liberty  to  proceed,  lest  such  as  had  made  the  request  might  here- 
after have  charged  herself  with  inconvenience  if  any  should  happen. 

A  d  by  myself  I  know  this  her  speech  to  be  true,  because  bolh  Papist  and 
P    t    ta  t  has  behaved  them,  as  it  hath  been  her  pleasure  to  declare,  but  upon 
d      rs       pects,  the  one  to  avoid  suspicion  that  otherwise  was  conceived  against 
th  m  th    other  upon  zeal,  and  care  that  they  will  be  known  to  have  for  preset 
1  f  their  sovereign's  hfe  and  slate  in  this  perilous  time,  upon  consideration 

h  f  I  have  been  constrained  to  enter  Into  some  dealing  with  both,  where- 
tl  I  de  Her  Majesty  acquainted ;  the  Protestants,  and  such  as  in  otiior 
m  tt  rs  11  be  known  to  bear  no  small  favour  unto  Your  Majesty's  service,  halh 
p  y  d  that  they  may  be  excused  from  any  dealing  in  the  contrary  of  that, 
hi  h  by  their  oath  they  have  avowed,  and  by  their  speech  lo  their  sovereign 
q  ted  for,  and  that  before  my  coming  in  tMs  country;  if  they  should  now 
th  w  do,  it  would  produce  no  bettor  effect  but  to  make  them  subject  to  the 
ecus  t  n  of  tbejr  sovereign,  when  it  should  please  her  lo  do  it,  of  their  incon- 
Btaooy,  in  giving  councell  whereby  they  might  incur  the  danger  of  ill  cooncel- 
lors,  and, be  consequent  worthy  of  punishuionl.  Such  of  the  Papists  as  I  did 
deal  with,  went  immediately,  and  told  Her  Majesty  what  I  had  spoken  to  Ihem, 
who  albeit  she  understood  the  matter  of  before,  sent  for  me,  and  declared  to 
me  my  own  speech  that  I  had  uttered  to  them,  willing  me  for  the  well  of  my 
maister's  service  to  abstain  from  dealing  with  such,  as  were  not  yet  sufhclcntly 
moved  to  think  of  my  master  as  she  did.  1  craved  leave  of  Har  Majesty,  that  I 
might  inform  them  of  Your  Majesty's  late  behaviour  towards  her,  and  the  state 
of  this  realm,  whereunto  with  some  dlificulty  she  gave  her  consent.  At  my  late 
departure  from  court,  which  was  upon  the  5th  of  this  instant,  and  tie  day  after 
that  the  lords  of  this  grand  jury  had  taken  their  leaves  of  Her  Majesty  to  go 
northward  to  Fothcingham,  it  was  her  [Wcasure  to  promise  to  have  further 
speech  in  this  matter  at  tha  returning  of  the  s^d  lords,  and  to  give  full  answer 
according  to  Your  Majesty's  contentment  to  the  remainder  matters,  that  I  had 
proponit  in  name  of  Your  Majesty.  As  to  the  2d  part  concerning  the  associa- 
tion, and  desire  that  the  promise  made  to  the  Master  of  Gray  eonceming  Your 
Majesty's  dtle  may  be  fulfilled  ;  it  appears  by  the  said  letter,  that  the  very  point 
whereupon  the  question  that  may  bring  Your  Majes'ty's  title  in  doubt,  hath  not 
been  rightly  at  the  writing  of  the  said  letter  considered,  which  I  take  to  have 
orooeeded  for  lack  of  reading  of  the  act  of  parliament,  wherein  is  fulfilled  all  tlie 
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promise  made  by  tho  Queea  to  the  said  Master,  and  nothing  may  now  cause 
any  doubt  to  arise  againt  your  said  title,  except  that  an  opinion  should  be  con- 
ceived by  these  lords  of  this  Parliament  that  are  so  vehement  at  this  time  against 
tho  Queen  Tour  Majesty's  mother,  that  Your  Majesty  is,  or  may  bo  proved 
hereafter  assenting  to  her  proceedings,  and  some  that  love  Your  Majesty's  ser- 
vice were  of  that  opinion  that  too  earnest  request  might  move  a  ground  where- 
npon  suspicions  might  grow  in  men  so  ill  alfected  in  that  matter,  wliich  1  tho't 
might  be  helped  by  obtaining  of  a  declaration  in  parliament  of  Your  Majesty's 
innocence  at  this  time,  and  by  reason  that  good  nature  and  public  honesty  would 
constrain  you  to  intereedo  for  tho  Queen  your  mother,  which  would  carry  with 
itself,  without  any  further,  aomo  suspicion  that  might  move  ill  affected  men  to 
doubt.  In  my  former  letters  Ihamblyoravedof  Your  Majesty  that  aomo  learned 
men  in  the  laws  might  ba  moved  to  advise  with  the  words  of  the  association, 
and  the  mitigation  contained  in  the  act  of  parliament,  and  withall  to  advise 
what  suspicious  efifects  Your  Majesty's  request  might  work  in  those  choleric 
men  at  this  time,  and  how  thoir  minds  might  be  best  moved  to  receive  reason ; 
and  upon  all  these  considerations  they  might  have  formed  the  words  of  a  decla- 
rator of  Your  Majesty's  innocence  to  be  obtained  in  this  parliament,  and  failing 
thereof,  the  very  words  of  a  protestation  for  the  ^ame  eiFeot  tiiat  might  best 
Borve  for  Your  Majesty's  service,  and  for  my  better  information.  Albeit  this  was 
my  simple  opinion,  I  shall  be  contented  to  follow  any  direction  it  ahall  please 
Your  Majesty  to  give  ;  !  have  already  opened  the  substance  hereof  to  tho  Queen 
of  this  realm,  who  seems  not  to  be  offended  herewith,  and  hath  granted  liberty 
to  deal  therein  with  such  of  the  parliament  as  may  remain  in  any  doubt  of 
mind.  This  being  the  sum  of  my  proceedings  in  this  matter,  besides  the 
rem^doT,  contained  in  other  letters  of  several  dates,  I  am  constrained  to  lay  the 
whole  open  before  Your  Majesty,  and  to  humbly  pray  that  full  information  may 
be  sent  unto  me  what  further  to  do  herein  -,  in  this  middle  time,  while  I  ehall 
receive  more  ample  direction  I  shall  proceed  and  be  doing  according  to  such 
direction  as  I  have  already  received.  And  so  most  gracious  sovareign,  wishmg 
unto  Tour  Majesty  all  happy  success  in  your  affairs,  I  humbly  take  my  leave 
from  London,  this  16th  of  October,  15B6.  Your  Majealy's  most  humble  subject 
and  obed^  servant. 

^  Memorial  for  His  Majesty  bp  the  Mailer  of  Grny. 
Il3lh  Jiin,  1686,    An  original  In  hla  own  hand  in  the  CoUecL  of  SJr  A.  Dick.  Vol.  A.  fol.  SB.] 

It  will  please  Your  Majesty  I  have  tho't  mceter  to  set  down  all  things  as  they 
occur,  and  all  advertisements  as  Ihcy  came  to  my  ears,  then  jointly  in  a  lettre. 

I  came  to  Vare  the  24th  of  Dec',  ond  sent  to  Wm,  Keith  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Douglas  to  advertise  the  Queen  of  it,  like  as  they  did  at  Iheir  audience.     She 

Somised  the  Queen  Your  Majesty's  mother's  life  should  be  spared  till  we  were 
ard.  The  27th  they  came  to  Vare  to  me,  the  which  day  Sir  Rob',  came  to 
Vare,  where  they  showed  us  how  far  they  had  already  gone  in  their  negociation, 
but  for  that  the  discourse  of  it  is  set  down  in  our  general  letter,  I  remit  me  to  it, 
only  this  far  1  will  testify  unto  Your  Majesty  that  W™.  Keith  hath  used  himselt 
right  honestly  and  wisely  till  our  coming,  respecting  all  circumstances,  and 
chiefly  hij  colleague  his  dealing,  which  indeed  is  not  bettor  than  Your  Majesty 
knows  already, 

Tho  29th  day  of  DeC.  we  came  to  London,  where  we  were  no  ways  friendly 
received,  nor  after  the  honest  sort  it  had  pleased  Your  Majesty  use  her  ambassa- 
dors !  never  man  sent  to  welcome  or  convey  us.  The  same  day  wo  understood 
of  Mr.  do  Bellievre  his  leave  taking,  and  for  that  the  custom  permitted  not  we 
sent  our  eicuaes  by  Mr.  George  Young. 

The  1st  day  of  JanT.  Wm.  Keith  and  his  colleague  according  to  the  custom 

letter,  and  could  not  have  answer  til!  the  6th  day,  what  was  done  that  day  Your 
Majesty  has  it  in  the  gsneral,  yet  we  was  not  out  of  esperance  at  that  time, 
albeit  we  received  hard  answers. 

The  3th  day  we  speak  with  tho  Earl  of  Leicester,  where  our  conferrence  wan, 
U  is  set  down  in  the  general.     I  remarked  this,  that  he  that  day  said  plainly 
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tils  detaining  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  prisoner  was  for  tliat'.  she  pretended  a 
succession  to  this  crown.  Judgo  then  by  thie  what  is  tho't  of  Your  Majesty,  as 
ye  ahall  heur  a  littlB  ailer. 

The  9tJi  day  we  speoi  witlithe  French  ambaaaador,  whom  wo  find  very  plain 
in  making  to  ns  a  wiae  discourse  of  all  his  proceedings,  and  Mr.  de  Beltievre  we 
thanlted  him  in  Your  IMajeaty'a  name,  and  opened  such  things  aa  we  had  to  treat 
with  this  Qneen,  save  the  last  point,  as  more  largely  aet  down  by  our  general. 

It  is  tho't  here,  and  EOme  friends  of  Your  Majesty's  advised  me,  that  liellievre 
hie  negooiatjon  was  not  effectnal,  and  that  the  resident  waa  not  pritv  to  it,  as 
indeed  I  think  is  true,  for  ainoe  Bellievre  his  porting,  there  is  a  talk  of  this  Chas- 
teauneuf  his  servants  taken  with  his  whole  papers  and  pacquets,  which  he  was 
sending  in  France,  for  that  they  charge  him  with  a  conspiracy  of  late  agiunst 
the  Queen  here  her  life.  It  is  allcdged  his  servant  has  confessed  the  matter, 
but  whom  I  shall  trust  I  know  not,  but  till  I  see  proof  I  ahail  account  iiini  an 
Jionest  man,  for  indeed  so  he  appears,  and  one  (without  doubt)  who  hath  been 
very  instant  in  this  matter.  I  show  him  that  the  Queen  and  Earl  of  Leicester 
bad  desired  to  speak  with  me  in  private,  and  craved  his  opinion ;  he  gave  it  freely 
ithat  he  tho't  it  meetest,  I  shew  him  the  reason  why  I  communicate  that  to  liim, 
for  that  I  had  been  suspected  by  some  of  Her  Majesty's  fricnda  in  France  to  have 
Aime  evil  offices  in  her  service,  that  he  should  be  my  witneas  that  my  earnest 
ilealing  in  this  should  be  a  sufficient  testimony  that  all  was  ties,  end  that  this 
Jinave  Naud  who  now  had  betrayed  her,  had  in  that  done  evil  offices  ;  ye  desired 
me,  seeing  she  saw  only  with  other  folks  eyes,  that  1  should  no  ways  impute  it 
to  her,  foe  the  hke  she  had  done  to  himself  by  Naud  his  persuasion.  I  answered 
rhe  should  be  my  witneas  in  that. 

The  9th  day  we  sent  to  court  to  crave  audience,  which  we  got  the  lOth  day ; 
.■at  the  first,  she  said  a  thing  long  looked  for  should  bo  welcome  when  it  comea,  I 
would  now  see  your  master's  offers.  I  answered,  no  man  makes  oSerp  but  for 
isome  cause ;  we  would,  and  like  Your  Majesty,  first  know  IJie  cause  to  be  ex- 
tant for  wliich  we  offer,  and  likewise  that  it  be  extant  till  Yoiir  Majesty  has 
ieard  us.  I  think  it  be  eitant  yet,  but  I  will  not  prombe  for  an  hour,  but  you 
think  to  shin  in  that  sort.  I  answered,  we  mind  not  to  shi^  but  to  offer  from 
our  sovereign  all  Siinge  that  with  reason  may  be  ;  and  in  special,  we  offered  aa 
IS  set  down  in  our  general,  Ttil  was  refused  and  tho't  nothing.  She  called  on  the 
thre"  th*t  were  in  the  house,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  my  Lord  Admiral,  and  Cham 
berlsin,  and  very  deapitefully  repeated  all  out  offers  in  presence  of  them  all.  1 
opened  the  last  part,  and  s^d,  iUadam,  for  what  respect  is  it  that  men  deal 
against  your  person  or  estate  for  her  cause  ?  She  answered,  because  fhev 
thmk  she  shall  succeed  to  me,  and  for  that  she  is  a  Papist ;  appearingly  aaid  I 
Jioth  the  causes  may  be  removed,  she  said  she  wojld  be  glad  to  understand  it. 
If,  Madam,  said  I,  all  that  she  has  of  right  of  succession  were  in  the  King  our 
sovereign's  person,  were  not  all  hope  of  Papists  removed?  She  answered,  I 
hope  so  Then,  Madam,  I  think  the  Queen  his  mother  shall  willmgly  demit  all 
her  rights  in  his  person.  She  answered,  she  halh  no  right,  for  she  is  declared 
unhabd  Then  I  said,  if  she  have  no  right,  appearingly  the  hope  ceases  already, 
Bothat  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  any  man  attempt  for  her.  The  Queen  answered, 
but  the  Papists  allow  not  our  declaration  ;  then  let  it  fall,  says  I,  in  tlie  King's 
person  by  her  asagnation.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  answered,  she  is  a  prisoner, 
how  can  she  demit !  I  answered,  the  demission  la  to  her  son,  by  the  advice  of 
ftll  the  friends  she  has  in  Europe,  and  in  case,  as  God  forbid,  that  any  attempt 
cuttis  the  Queen  here  away,  who  shall  party  with  her  to  prove  the  demission  or 
assignation  to  be  ineffectual,  her  Son  being  opposite  party,  and  having  all  the 
Princes  her  friends  for  him,  having  bonded  for  the  efficacy  of  it  with  His  Majesty 
of  before  ?  The  Queen  made  aa  she  could  not  comprehend  my  meaning,  and 
Sir  Robi.  opened  the  matter  ag^n,  she  yet  made  as  tho'  she  understood  nol. 
So  the  Earl  of  Leicester  answered  that  our  meaning  was,  that  the  King  should 
be  put  in  hia  mother's  place.  Is  it  so,  the  Queen  answered,  then  I  put  myself  in 
a  worse  case  than  of  before  ;  by  God's  passion,  that  were  to  cut  my  own  throat, 
and  for  a  dutchy  or  an  earldom  to  yourself  you  or  such  as  you  would  cause  some 
of  your  desperate  knaves  kiE  me.  No,  by  God,  he  shall  never  bo  in  that  place. 
I  answered,  he  craves  nothing  of  Your  Majesty  but  only  of  his  moflier.  Tho 
Earl  of  Leicester  answered,  that  were  to  make  him  party  to  the  Queen  my  mis- 
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Iross.  I  said,  he  will  be  far  more  party,  if  he  be  in  her  place  through  liar  death. 
She  would  Bt^y  no  longer,  but  said  she  would  not  ha.ve  a  woise  in  his  mother's 
place.  And  said,  tell  jour  King  what  good  I  have  done  for  hira  in  holding  the 
crown  on  his  head  eince  he  was  born,  and  that  I  tnind  to  keep  the  league  that 
now  stands  between  us,  and  if  he  break  it  sball  be  a  double  fault,  and  with  this 
minded  to  have  bidden  ae  a  ferewell ;  but  we  achevit  [i.  e.  finished  arguing 
npuii  this  point].  And  I  Epake  craving  of  bcr  that  hec  life  may  be  s^iared  for  15 
days  ;  she  refuaed,  Sir  Robt.  craved  for  only  eight  days  ;  she  eaid,  not  for  on 
hone ;  and  so  geid  bor  away.  Your  Majesty  sees  we  have  delivHred  all  we  had 
for  offers,  but  ^1  is  for  nothing,  for  she  and  her  councel  has  Itud  a  determination 
thai  they  mind  to  follow  forth,  and  I  see  it  comes  rather  of  het  council  than  her- 
self, which  1  like  the  worse  ;  for  withoutdoubt.  Sir,  it  shall  cut  off  all  friendship 
ye  had  here.  Altho'  it  were  that  once  they  had  maaned  well  to  Your  Majesty, 
yet  remembring  themselves,  that  tbey  have  medled  with  your  mother's  blood, 
good  fajth  Ihej  cannot  hope  great  good  of  yourself,  a  thing  in  truth  I  am  Eorry 
for;  further  Your  Majesty  may  perceive  by  this  last  discourse  of  that  I  pro- 
ponit,  if  they  had  meaned  well  to  Your  Majesty  they  had  used  it  otherwise  than 
they  have  done,  for  reason  hi^  bound  them.  But  I  dare  not  write  all,  I  mind 
something  to  speak  in  this  matter,  because  we  look  shurly  our  letters  shall  be 
Irusait  by  the  way. 

For  that  1  SCO  private  credit  nor  no  means  con  alter  Uieir  determination,  altho' 
the  Queen  again  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  has  desired  to  speak  with  me  in 
particular  ;  I  mind  not  to  speak,  nor  shall  not ;  but  assuredly  shall  let  all  men 
see  that  I  in  particular  was  no  ways  tyed  to  England,  but  for  the  respect  of  Your 
Majesty's  service.  So  albeit,  at  this  time  I  could  not  effectuate  that  I  desired, 
yet  my  upright  dealing  in  it  shall  be  manifested  to  the  world.  We  are,  God 
widing,  then  to  crave  audience,  where  we  mind  to  use  sharply  our  instructions, 
which  hitherto  we  have  used  very  calmly  ;  for  we  can,  for  your,  honour's  cause, 
aay  no  less  for  Your  Majesty,  than  the  French  ambassador  has  said  for  his  master- 
So  I  pray  Your  Majesty  consider  my  upright  dealing  in  your  service,  and  not 
the  efiect ;  for  had  it  been  doable  [i.  e.  possible  to  be  done]  by  any  I  might  have 
here  had  credit ;  but  being  I  came  only  for  that  cause,  I  will  not  my  cr^it  shall 
serve  here  to  any  further  purpose.  1  pray  God  preserve  Your  Majesty,  and  send 
you  a  ti-ue  and  sincere  friendship.  From  London  this  12th  of  Jan.  15G6 
I  understand  the  Queen  is  to  send  one  of  ber  own  to  Your  Majesty. 


pray  Your  Lordship  move  His  Majesty  to  respect  my  diligence,  and  n 
effect  in  tlus  negotiation,  for  I  swear  if  it  had  been  for  the  crown  of  England  to 
myself  I  could  do  no  more,  and  let  not  unfriends  have  advantage  of  me,  for  the 
worid  shall  sob  that  I  loved  England  for  His  Majesty's  service  only.  I  looji 
shortly  to  find  Tour  Lordship  friend  as  ye  made  promise,  and  by  God  I  shall  be 
to  you  if  I  can,  Wm.  Keith  and  1  dovyset,  if  matters  had  gone  well,  to  have 
run  a  course  that  Your  Lordship  might  have  here  been  in  credit  and  otliers  dis- 
appointed, but  now  I  will  do  for  you  as  for  myself ;  which  is  to  care  for  no  credit 
here,  for  in  conscience  they  mean  not  honestly  to  the  King  our  sovereign,  and  if 
they  may,  he  will  ^o  the  get  his  mother  is  gone,  or  shortly  to  go,  therefore  My 
Lord,  without  all  kind  of  scruple  I  pray  you  to  advise  him  the  best  is  not  this 
way.  They  soy  here,  that  it  has  been  said  by  one  who  heard  it  from  you,  that  ye 
desired  not  tho  King  and  England  to  agree,  because  it  would  rack  the  noblemen, 
and  gave  an  example  of  it  by  King  James  the  Fourt.  I  answered  in  your 
name  that  I  was  oBsured  you  never  had  spoken  it.  Mr.  Archibald  is  the  speaker 
of  it,  who  I  a^iire  Your  Lordship  has  bean  a  poison  in  tJiis  matter,  for  they  lean 
very  mickle  to  his  opinion.  Ha  cares  not,  he  says,  for  at  length  the  King  will 
he  fain  to  deal  this  way,  either  by  f^r  means  or  necessity,  so  l&it  when  ha  deals 
Lhis  course  he  is  assured  to  be  welcome  ;  to  set  down  all  that  is  past  of  the  hke 
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putpises,  it  would  conBume  more  paper  than  I  have  here,80  I  defer  it  lo  meeting. 
There  is  a.  new  conspiracy  alledged  against  the  Queen  to  have  been  intended. 
Tor  the  French  ambassador  resident  three  of  hie  men  lalien,  bnt  I  thlnl<  in  the 
end  it  shall  prove  nothing,  Mr.  Stafford,  who  is  ambMsador  for  this  Queen  in 
France,  is  touched  with  it,  his  brother  is  talten  here,  always  it  has  done  this  harm 
in  our  negotiation,  that  all  tbis  council  would  not  move  this  queen  to  media 
with  the  Quccu  of  Scotland's  blood,  till  this  invention  was  found  forth.  I 
remit  all  other  things  to  the  inclosed.  We  minded  to  have  sent  to  His  Majesty 
a.  discourse,  which  we  have  set  down  of  all  our  proceedings  since  our  liithei 
coming,  but  we  are  surely  advertiied  that  the  bearer  is  to  be  trussed  by  the  way 
for  our  pacqueta,  so  that  we  defer  it  till  our  own  coming  ;  this  I  have  put  in  a 
prity  part  beside  the  paoquet.  We  shall,  I  think,  take  leave  on  Frydaj  the 
13th  day,  where  we  mind  eiacOy  to  follow  the  rigour  of  our  inatrucUocs,  for  it 
cannot  stand  with  the  King's  honour  that  we  say  lesa  than  the  Frenoli  ambas- 
sador, which  was,  Le  loy  mon  maiatre  ne  peult  moins  faire  que  sc  rflscntir.  So 
that  about  the  24th  I  think  we  shall,  God  willing,  be  at  home,  eicept  that  some 
stay  come  which  we  look  not  for.  Tho  Queen  and  tho  Earl  of  Leicester  has 
desired  to  speak  with  me.  1  refused  save  in  presenca  of  my  oollcagueB,  by 
reason  I  see  a  determination  which  particular  credit  cannot  help,  and  I  crave  no 
credit  but  for  that  cause.  It  will  please  Your  Lordship  retire  the  inclosed  from 
His  Majesty  and  keep  it.  So  after  my  servieo  oonraicnded  to  yourself  and 
bedfellow,  I  commit  you  to  God.    From  London  the  12lh  of  Jan.  1586. 

2b  the  King'!  Majest}/,from  Sir  Robert  MeMl. 

It  may  please  Vour  Majesty,  since  the  direction  of  our  former  letters,  we 
had  audience,  and  her  Majesty  appeared  to  take  our  overtures  in  good  part  in 
presence  of  her  council ;  albeit  no  offers  could  take  place  with  them,  having 
taken  reaolution  to  proceed  with  extremity,  not  the  less  it  pleased  Her  Majesty 
lo  deaire  us  to  stay  for  two  days  on  taking  our  leave,  undl  she  had  advised 
upon  our  propositions;  since  which  time.  Her  Majesty  is  become  more  hard  by 
some  letters  (as  we  are  informed)  has  coma  from  Scotland,  making  some  hope 
to  believe  that  Your  Majesty  takes  not  this  matter  to  heart,  as  we  know  the  con- 
trary in  effect,  and  had  of  before  removed  the  hke  opinion  out  of  Her  Majesty's 
mind,  which  by  sinister  information  waa  credited,  their  reports  has  hindered  our 
commission,  and  abused  this  Queen,  fearing  in  like  manner  v/B  shall  be  stayed 
until  answer  coma  from  Scotland  by  such  persons  oa  they  have  intelligence  of. 
And  albeit  that  it  will  be  well  enough  known  to  all  men  how  heavily  Your 
Majesty  takes  this  proceeding  to  heart,  the  truth  is,  that  they  have  by  tJiis  oc- 
casion so  persuaded  the  Queen,  that  it  ia  like  to  hinder  our  negotiation.  As 
also  Alchindcr  (i,  e.  Alexander)  Steward  is  to  be  directed  in  their  party,  by  our 
knowledge,  who  has  awantyt  more  of  his  credit,  than  I  believe  he  may  perform, 
and  we  willed  him  to  desist  from  tliis  dealing,  saying  if  does  harm,  and  he  is 
not  meet  for  that  purpose,  remitting  to  Your  Majesty's  good  discretion  to  take 
order  herein  as  we  shall  be  answerable  to  Your  Majesty  not  to  omit  any 
point  we  have  in  charge,  as  the  truth  is,  the  Master  of  Grhaye  has  behaved 
himself  very  uprightly  and  discreetly  in  this  charge,  and  evil  tayne  with  be 
divers  in  these  parts  who  were  of  before  his  friends.  We  have  been  behalding 
to  the  menstrals  who  has  bom  tis  best  company,  but  has  not  been  troubled  with 
others,  Wylzeme  Kolhe  hath  Ictl:  nothing  undone  that  he  had  in  charge.  As 
for  master  Archibald  he  has  promised  at  all  times  to  do  hia  dewoyr,  wherein  he 
shall  find  true  report  made  to  Tour  Majesty,  craving  pardon  of  Your  Majes^ 
that  I  have  been  so  tedious,  after  I  have  kissed  Your  Majesty's  hand  I  humbl> 
lake  my  leave.  Praying  God  to  grant  Your  Majesty  many  good  days  acd 
happy,  in  whose  protection  I  commit  Your  Majesty  at  London,  the  20tk  oi 
Jan.  15  86. 
Sir, 

Albeit  Master  George  has  not  been  in  commission,  he  is  not  inferior  in  hia 
service  to  any  of  ua,  aa  wall  by  his  good  advice  and  diligent  care  he  takes  fot 
the  advancement  of  your  service,  wherein  we  have  not  been  a  "tile  furthered. 
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7b  the  King's  JSajesly,friHa  the  Mailer  of  Gray  and  Sir  Robert  Mebnl. 

[3l3t  Jan.  ISeS.    An  original  In  lUe  collect.  oS  Sit  A.  Sick     Vol  A.  Kil.  160.] 

Fleisg  it  Your  Majestj  in  the  last  audience  we  had,  since  our  last  adveiUse- 
ment  b7  Wm.  Murray,  we  find  Her  Majesty  at  the  resuming  our  offers  eame- 
thing  mitigated,  and  indined  to  consider  mare  deeply  of  ibem,  before  we  got 
our  leave,  at  out  reaaoning,  certain  of  the  council,  nanielj-,  my  Lord  of  Leicsater, 
Sir  Christopher  Haton,  my  Lord  HunEdon,  and  my  Lord  Ha  wart  being  present 
in  the  chamber,  gave  little  show  of  any  great  contentment  to  have  Iier  from  hec 
former  resolution,  now  casain  in  perplesitie  what  she  should  do  always  wb  left 
her  in  that  state,  and  since  have  daily  pressed  conference  with  the  whole  coun 
cil,  which  to  this  hour  we  have  not  yet  obtained.  This  day  we  have  sent  dawn 
to  crave  our  leave.  The  greatest  hinder  which  our  negotiation  haa  found 
hitherto  is  a  persuasion  they  have  here  that  either  Your  Majesty  deals  superfi- 
cially in  this  matter,  or  tiiat  with  time  ye  may  be  moved  to  digest  it,  which 
when  with  groat  difficulty  wc  had  eipugnit,  we  find  anew  that  certain  letters 
written  to  them  of  late  from  Scotland  has  found  some  place  of  credit  with 
them  in  our  contrare.  So  that  resolving  now  to  clear  them  cf  that  doubt  by  a 
special  mesaage,  they  have  made  choice  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  to  try  Your 
Highness's  meaning  in  it,  and  to  persuade  Your  Majesty  to  like  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, wherofrom  no  terror  we  can  say  out  onto  him  is  alile  to  divert  him,  he 
has  given  out  that  he  has  credit  with  Your  Majesty,  and  that  he  doubts  not  to 
help  this  matter  at  Your  Highness's  hand.  If  he  come  there  that  errand,  we 
think  Your  MajEsty  will  not  overaeo  the  great  disgrace  this  his  attempts  ^all 
give  us  here,  if  he  be  not  tane  order  with  before  that  he  be  further  heard,  and  if 
so  be  that  any  other  be  directed  fas  our  intelligence  gives  us  there  ahall)  oar 
humble  suit  is  to  Your  Majesty,  that  it  may  please  Your  Highness  to  hear  of  us 
what  wo  find  here,  and  at  what  point  we  leave  this  matter  with  Her  Majasty, 
before  that  they  find  accidence,  the  causes  whereof  remitting  to  our  private  let- 
ters. We  commit  Your  Majesty  for  the  present  to  God's  eternal  protection 
From  London,  this  21sl  of  Jan.  15B6. 

No.  LI.  (p.  372.; 

i.opyofa  Letter  from  the  Earls  of  Shreviitiuri/  and  Kent,  kc.  touching  Ikdr  Pro 
ceedings  with  regard  to  the  Death   of  the  Seollish,  Qami,  to  Her  Majesty's 

It  may  please  Your  Honble  good  Lordships  to  be  advertised,  that,  on  Satur- 
day, the  4th  of  tiu»  present,  I,  Robert  Beale,  came  to  the  houso  of  ma  the  Earl 

of  Kent,  in  the  county  of ,  to  whom  Your  Lordship's  letter  and  message 

was  delivered,  and  Her  Majesty's  commisaion  shown  ;  whereupon  I  the  Earl 
forthwitii  sent  precepts  for  the  staying  of  such  hues  and  cries  as  had  troubled 
the  country,  requiring  the  officers  to  make  stay  of  all  such  persons,  as  should 
bring  any  such  warranta  without  names,  as  before  had  been  done,  and  to  bring 
them  to  tlie  next  justice  of  pease,  to  the  intent  that  upon  their  esamination,  the 
occa^on  and  causes  of  such  seditious  bruites  might  be  bolted  out  and  known. 
It  was  also  resolved  that  I  the  said  Earl  of  Kent  should,  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing, come  to  Lylford  to  Mr.  Elmes,  to  be  the  nearer  and  readier  to  confer  with 
my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury.  Sonday  at  night,  I  Robert  Beale  came  to  Fotherin- 
gay,  where  after  the  communicating  the  commission,  &c,  unto  ua  Sir  Amice 
Pawlet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  by  reason  that  Sir  A.  Pawlet  was  but  late  reuov- 
ered,  and  not  able  to  repair  to  tho  Ear!  of  Shrewsbury,  being  then  at  Orton,  six 
miles  off;  it  was  thought  good  tliat  we  Sir  Drue  Orury  and  Robert  Beale  should 

go  unto  him,  which  we  did  on morning;  and  together  with  the  delivery 

of  Her  Majesty's  commisaion,  and  Your  Lordship's  letter  imparled  unto  him 
what  both  the  Earl  of  Kent  and  we  thought  meet  to  be  done  in  the  cause,  pray- 
ing Hia  Lordship  hither  the  day  following,  to  confer  with  me  the  said  Earl, 
concerning  the  same ;  which  His  Lordship  promised.  And  for  the  better  colour 
ing  of  the  matter,  I  the  sud  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  sent  to  Mr.  Beale,  a  justice  of 
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peace  of  the  count;  of  Huntingdon  next  adjoining,  to  whom  I  cammunicated 
that  ws-rrant,  which  ilabcrt  Beale  had  under  Your  Lordship's  bands,  for  the 
staying  of  the  hues  and  cries,  requiring  him  to  give  notice  Uieroof  to  the  town 
of  Peterborough,  and  espcpiallj  unto  the  juaticee  of  peace  of  Huntingdonshire, 
and  to  cause  the  pursuers  and  brlngers  of  such  warrants  to  be  stajed,  and 
brought  to  thenextjuatice  of  peace  ;  and  to  bring  us  word  to  Fotheringay  Cas- 
tle on  Wednesday  morning  wliat  he  had  done,  and  what  he  ahould  in  the  mean 
time  understand  of  the  authors  of  ouch  bruitea.  Which  Jike  order,  I  also  Sir 
Amiaa  Pawlet  had  taken  on  Monday  morning  in  this  town,  and  other  placea 
ftdjoiiring.  The  same  night  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Northampton,  upon  the 
receipt  of  Tour  Lordship's  letter  came  to  Arundel,  and  letters  were  sent  to  me 
the  Earl  of  Kent  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbnry'a  intention  and  meeljng  here  on 
Tuesday  hy  noon  ;  and  other  letters  were  also  sent  with  Their  Lordahipa  araent 
to  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  Sir  Richard  Knightly,  Mr.  Tho.  Brudenell,  &c.  to  be 
here  on  Wednesday  by  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  it  was 
Uiougbt  meet  that  the  execution  should  be.  So  upon  Tuesday,  we  the  Earia 
came  hither,  where  the  sheriff  met  us  i  and  upon  conference  between  ua  it  was 
reaolred,  that  the  care  for  the  aending  for  the  surgeons,  and  other  necessary  pro- 
vision should  be  committed  unto  him  against  the  tune.  And  we  forthwith 
repaired  unto  her,  and  Erst  in  the  presence  of  herself  and  her  follcs,  to  the  intent 
that  they  might  see  and  report  hereafter  that  she  waa  not  otherwise  proceeded 
with  than  according  to  law,  and  the  form  of  the  statute  made  in  the  2Ttb  year 
of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  it  was  thought  convenient  that  Her  Majesty's  commis- 
sion ahould  be  road  unto  her,  and  afterwards  she  was  by  sundry  speeches  willed 
to  prepare  herself  against  the  neat  morning.  She  was  also  put  in  remembrance 
of  hei  fault,  the  honourable  manner  of  proceeding  with  her,  and  tho  neoeasity 
that  waa  imposed  upon  Her  Majesty  to  proceed  to  execution,  for  that  otherwise 
it  vas  found  that  they  could  not  both  stand  together;  and  however,  sithence 
the  I.ard  Buckhurst's  his  being  here  new  conspiracies  were  attempted,  and  so 
would  be  stil! ;  wherefore  since  she  had  now  a  good  while  since  warning,  by  the 
said  Lord  and  Robert  Beale,  to  think  upon  and  prepare  herself  to  die,  we  doubted 
not  hut  that  she  was,  before  this,  settled,  and  therefore  would  accept  this  mes 
sage  in  good  part.  And  to  the  eflect  that  no  Christian  duty  might  be  aaid  to  bo 
omitted,  that  might  be  for  her  comfort,  and  tend  to  the  salvation  both  of  her 
body  and  soul  in  the  world  to  come,  we  offered  unto  her  that  if  it  would  please 
her  to  confer  with  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of  Peterborough,  she  might;  which 
Dean,  we  had,  for  that  purpose,  appointed  to  bo  lodged  within  one  mile  of  that 
place.  Hereto  aho  replied,  crossing  lierself  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  Uie  Holy  Ghoat,  saying  that  she  was  ready  to  die  in  the  Catholic  Roman 
fiiith,  which  her  anceatora  had  professed,  from  wbicli  she  would  not  be  removed. 
And  albeit  we  used  many  persuasiona  to  the  contrary,  yet  we  prevmled  nothing ; 
and  therefore,  when  she  demanded  the  admittance  of  her  priest,  we  utterly 
denied  that  unto  her.  Hereupon,  she  demanded  to  understand  what  auBwer 
we  had  touching  her  former  petition  to  Her  Majesty,  concerning  her  papers  of 
accounts,  and  tlie  bestowing  of  her  body.  To  the  first  we  had  none  other 
snswer  to  make,  but  that  we  thought  if  they  were  not  sent  before,  the  sama 
might  be  in  Mr.  Waade's  custody,  who  was  now  in  France,  and  seeing  her  papers 
,  could  not  ai-y  wise  pleasure  Her  Majesty,  we  doubted  not  but  that  the  same 
would  be  delivered  unto  auch  as  she  should  appoint.  For,  for  our  own  parts,  we 
nndoubtedly  thought  that  Her  Majesty  would  not  make  any  profit  of  her  things, 
and  therefore  (in  ouropiniona^  she  might  set  down  what  she  would  have  done,  and 
the  same  should  be  imparted  unto  Her  Majesty,  of  whom  both  she  and  others 
might  espect  all  courtesy.  Touching  her  body,  we  knew  not  her  Majesty's 
pleasure,  and  therefore  could  neither  say  that  her  perition  should  he  denied,  or 
granted.  For  the  practice  of  Babington,  she  utterly  denied  it,  and  would  have 
inferred  it  that  her  death  was  for  her  religion  :  whereunto  it  was  eftsoons  by  ua 
replied,  that  for  many  years  she  was  not  touched  for  religion,  nor  should  have 
Doen  now,  but  that  this  proceeding  against  her  was  for  treason,  in  that  she  waa 
culpable  of  that  horrible  conspiracy  for  destroying  Her  Majesty's  person  ;  which 
she  again  denied,  adding  further  t*hat  albeit  she  for  herself  forgave  them  that 
were  the  procurers  of  her  death,  yet  she  doubted  not  but  that  God  would  take 
Fengeanoo  thereof.    And  being  charged  with  tile  depositions  of  NauS  and  Curls 
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W  prove  it  againat  her,  she  replied,  that  she  accused  none,  but  that  hereafter 
when  she  shall  he  dead,  and  they  remain  aUve,  it  ehall  be  seen  how  IndifTerently 
she  had  been  dealt  with,  and  what  measure  had  been  used  unlo  her ;  and  asked 

their  mistress,  and  hereupon  also  required  what  was  became  of  them,  and  where 
they  remained. 

Upon  out  departiire  from  her,  for  that  it  seemed  by  the  commission,  that  the 
charge  of  her  was  in  the  disposition  of  us  the  Earls,  we  required  S.  Amias  Faw- 
let  and  S.  Drue  Drurie  to  receive  for  that  night  the  charge  which  they  had 
before,  and  to  cause  the  whole  number  of  soldiers  to  watch  that  night,  and  that 
her  folks  should  be  put  up,  and  take  order  that  only  four  of  them  should  be  at 
the  execution,  remaining  aloof  of  and  guarded  with  certain  persons  so  as  they 
should  not  come  near  unto  her,  which  were  Melvil  her  steward,  the  physician, 
surgeon,  and  a.pothecarj. 

Wednesday  morning,  after  that  we  Uie  Earls  were  repaired  unto  the  castle, 
and  the  SherilT  had  prepared  all  things  in  the  hall  for  the  execution,  he  was 
commanded  to  go  into  her  chamber,  and  to  bring  her  down  to  the  place  wbera 
were  present  we  which  have  signed  this  letter,  Mr.  Henry  Talbot,  Esq.,  Sir 
Edward  Montague,  Knt.,  his  son  and  heir  apparent,  and  William  Montague, 
hia  brother.  Sir  Richard  KnichUy,  Knt.,  Mr.  Thomas  BrudensU,  Mr.  Beuill,  Mr. 
Kobert  and  John  WingeSeld,  Mr.  Forrest,  and  Rayner,  Benjamin  Figgot,  Mr. 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  others. 

At  the  Gtairfold,  she  paused  to  speak  to  Melvil  in  our  hearing,  which  was  to 
this  effect :  "  MeJvil,  as  thou  hast  been  an  honest  servant  to  me,  so  I  pray  thee 
continue  to  my  son,  and  commend  me  unto  him.  I  have  not  impugn'd  hia 
religion,  not  tho  religion  of  others,  but  wish  him  well.  And  as  I  forgive  all 
thathaveoffended  me  in  Scotland, so  1  would  that  he  shouid  also  ;  and  beseech 
God,  that  he  would  send  him  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  illuminate  him."  Melvil'B 
answer  was,  that  he  would  so  do,  and  at  that  instant  he  would  beseech  God  to 
assist  him  with  his  Spirit.  Then  she  demanded  to  speak  with  her  priest,  which 
was  denied  unto  her,  tho  rather  for  that  she  came  with  a  superstitious  pair  of 
beads  and  a  crucifix.  She  then  desired  to  have  her  women  to  help  her,  and 
upon  her  earnest  request,  and  saying  that  when  other  gentlewomen  were  exe- 
cuted, she  had  read  in  chronicles  tliat  they  had  women  allowed  unto  them,  it 
was  permitted  that  she  should  have  two  named  by  herself,  which  were  Mrs.  Curie 
and  Kennedy.  After  she  came  to  the  scaffold,  first  in  presence  of  them  all,  Het 
Majesty's  commission  was  openly  read ;  and  afterwards  Mr.  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, according  to  a  direction  which  he  had  received,  the  night  before,  from 
us  the  Earls,  wou'd  have  made  a  godly  admonition  to  her,  to  repent  and  die 
well  in  the  fear  of  God  and  charity  to  the  world.  But  at  the  first  entry,  she 
utterly  refused  it,  saying  that  she  was  a  Catholique,  and  that  it  were  a  folly  to 
move  het  being  so  reaoluloly  minded,  and  that  our  prayers  would  little  avail 
her.  Whereupon,  to  the  intent  it  might  appear  that  we,  and  the  whole  assem- 
bly, had  a  Christian  desire  to  have  her  die  well,  a  godly  prayer,  conceived  by 
Mr.  Dean,  was  read  and  pronounced  by  us  all.  "  That  it  would  please  Almighty 
God  to  send  her  His  Spirit  and  grace,  and  also,  if  it  were  his  will,  to  pardon  all 
her  offences,  and  of  his  mercy  to  receive  her  into  his  heavenly  and  everlasting- 
kingdom,  and  finally  to  bless  Her  Majesty,  and  confound  all  her  enemies ;" 
whereof  Mr.  Dean,  minding  to  repair  up  shortly,  can  show  your  Lordships  a 

This  done,  she  pronounced  a  prayer  upon  her  knees  to  this  effect,  "  to  beseech 
God  to  send  her  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  she  trusted  to  receive  her  salvation 
in  his  blood,  and  of  his  grace  to  be  received  into  his  kingdom,  besought  God  to 
forgive  her  enemies,  as  she  forgave  them ;  and  to  turn  his  wrath  from  liia 
land,  to  bless  the  Queen's  Majestie,  that  she  might  serve  him.  Likewise  to  be 
merciful  to  her  son,  to  have  compassion  of  his  church,  and  altho'  she  was  not 
worthy  to  be  heard,  yet  she  had  a  confidence  in  his  mercy,  and  prayed  all  the 
saints  to  pray  unto  her  Saviour  to  receive  her."  After  IJiis  (turning  towards 
her  servants)  she  desired  them  to  pray  for  her,  that  her  Saviourwould  receive 
her.  Then,  upon  petition  made  by  the  eiocutioners,  she  pardoned  them  ;  and 
said,  that  she  was  glad  that  the  end  of  all  her  sorrows  was  so  near.  Then  she 
disliked  tho  whinning  and  weeping  of  her  women,  ssiVing  that  thov  rather  ought 
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to  thank  God  for  her  reeolution,  and  kiesing  them,  willed  them  to  depart  from 
the  scaffold,  a.nd  farewell.  And  bo  resolutely  kneeled  down,  and  having  a  ker' 
thief  banded  about  her  eyes,  laid  down  her  neck,  whereupon  the  eiecutioner  pro- 
leeded.  Her  Bcrranls  were  incontinently  removed,  and  order  taken  that  none 
should  approach  unto  her  corpse,  but  that  it  should  be  embalmed  by  the  surgeon 
appointed.  And  further  her  croase,  apparel,  and  other  things  are  retained  here, 
and  not  yielded  unto  the  executioner  for  inconveniences  that  might  follow,  but 
he  is  remitted  to  be  rewarded  by  such  as  sent  him  hither. 

This  hath  been  the  manner  of  our  dealings  in  this  service,  whereof  we  hare 
thought  good  to  advertise  Your  Lordships,  as  particularly  as  we  could,  for  the 
time,  and  further  hare  thought  good  to  signify  unto  Your  Lordships  besides, 
that  for  the  avoiding  of  all  sinister  and  slanderous  reports  that  may  be  raised 
to  the  contrary,  we  have  caused  a  nolo  thereof  to  be  conceived  to  the  same  effect 
in  writing,  which  wo  the  said  Lords  have  subscribed,  with  tlie  hands  of  such 
other  there  the  knights  and  gentlemen  above  named  that  wore  present  at  the 
action.  And  so  boseoching  Almighty  God  long  to  bless  Her  Majesty  with  a 
most  prosperous  reign,  and  to  confound  all  his  and  her  enemies,  we  take  our 
leaves.    From  Fotheringay  Castle,  the  8th  of  February,  1SB6,  in  hast. 

Your  Lordships  at  commandment, 

N.B.  This,as  weU  as  several  other  papers  in  this  Appendix,  is  taken  from  a  col 
lection  made  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  of  Drumsoy,  historiographer  to  Queen  Anno, 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Mr,  Crawfurd's  transcriber 
has  omitted  to  mention  the  book  in  the  Cott.  Lib.  where  it  is  to  bo  found. 


TTie  Ol^ecHoTia  against  Mr.  Danison,  in  the  Cause  of  the  lale  Scoltish  Queen,  muW 
anuem.  Thing!  done  eiffier,  1.  Before  her  Trial  at  Fotheringay.  2.  During 
that  Session,    3,  ^fter  the  tame. 

[Colt  Lib.  Ca1.C.l.] 

1.  Befohe  her  trial,  he  neither  is, 
at  all  in  the  cause  of  the  said  Queen, 
the  same  directly  or  mdireclly. 

2.  During  that  session,  he  remained  at  court,  where  the  only  interest  ho  had 
thoroin,  was  as  Her  Majesty's  secretary,  to  receive  the  letters  from  tli©  commis- 
sioners,  impart  them  to  Her  Highness,  and  return  them  her  anawers. 

3.  After  the  return  thence,  of  the  said  commissioners,  it  is  well  known  to  all 
her  council, 

J.  That  he  never  was  at  any  delibcratJon  or  meeting  whatsoever,  in  parlia- 
ment, or  council,  concerning  the  cause  of  the  said  Queen,  till  the  sending  down 
of  Her  Majesty's  warrant  unto  the  commissioners,  by  the  Lords  and  ofliors  of 
her  council. 

2.  That  he  was  no  party  in  signing  the  senlence  passed  against  her. 

3.  That  he  never  penned  either  the  proclamation  publi^ing  the  same,  the 
warrant  after  her  death,  nor  any  other  letter,  or  thing  whatsoever  concerning 
the  same.    And, 

That  the  only  thing  which  can  be  epocially  and  truly  imputed  to  him,  is  the 
carrying  up  the  said  warrant  unto  Hor  Majesty  to  be  signed.  She  sending  a 
great  counsellor  unto  him,  with  her  pleasure  to  that  end,  and  carrying  it  to  the 
great  seal  of  England,  by  her  own  special  direction  and  commandment. 

For  the  better  clearing  of  which  truth,  it  is  evident, 

1.  That  the  letter,  being  permed  by  the  Lord  Treasurer,  was  delivered  by 
him  unto  Mr.  Davison,  wiui  Her  Majesty's  own  privily,  to  bo  ready  for  lo  sign, 
when  she  should  be  pleased  to  call  (or  it, 

2.  That  being  in  his  hands,  he  retained  it  at  the  least  live  or  six  weeks  un- 
presented,  nor  once  offering  to  carry  it  up,  till  she  sent  a  great  counsellor  unto 
him  for  the  some,  and  was  sharply  reproved  therefor  by  a  great  peer,  in  Her 
Majesty's  own  presence. 

a  That  having  signed  it,  she  gave  him  an  express  commandment  to  carry  it 
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to  tlio  seal,  and  being  sealed  to  send  it  iiiiiiiadiately  away  unto  the  commiBsion- 
eiB,  according  to  the  direction.  Hereelf  appointing  the  hall  of  Fothetingay 
for  the  place  of  Execution,  mialiking  the  court-yard,  in  divers  respoctB,  and  in 
conclusion  absolutely  forbad  him  to  trouble  her  any  further,  or  let  her  hear 
any  more  hereof,  till  it  was  done.  She,  for  hor  part,  having  (as  she  said)  per- 
formed all  that,  in  la,w  or  reason,  could  be  required  of  her. 

4.  Which  directions  notwithstanding,  he  kept  the  warrant  sealed  all  that 
sight,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  next  day  in  his  hands,  brought  it  hack  with 
him  lo  the  court,  acquainted  Her  Majesty  withai,  and  finding  Her  Majesty 
resolved  to  proceed  therein,  according  to  hor  former  dbeotiona,  and  yet  de- 
sirous to  carry  the  matter  so,  as  she  might  throw  the  burthen  &om  herself,  he 
absolutely  resolved  to  quit  his  hands  thereof. 

5.  And  hereupon  went  over  unto  the  Lord  Treasurer's  chamber,  together  with 
Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  Hatton,  and  in  his  presence  restored  the  same  into  the 
hands  of  the  said  Lord  Treasurer,  of  whom  he  had  before  received  it,  who 
from  thenceforlii  kept  it,  till  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  council  sent  it  away. 

Which,  in  substance  and  truth,  is  all  the  part  and  interest  the  said  Davison 
had  in  this  cause,  whatsoever  is,  or  may  be  pretended  to  the  contrary. 

Touching  the  sending  down  thereof  unto  the  commissionerB,  that  it  vraa  the 
general  act  of  Her  Majesty's  council  (as  is  before  mentioned)  and  not  any  pri- 
vate act  of  his,  may  appear  by, 

1.  Their  own  confession.  2.  Their  own  letters  sent  down  therewith  to  the 
commissioners,  3.  The  testimonies  of  the  Lords  and  others  to  whom  they  were 
directed.  As  also,  4,  of  Mr.  Beale,  by  whom  they  wore  sent.  5.  The  tenor  of 
HarMajesty'sfirstcommissionfor  their  calling  tolJie  star-chamber  for  the  same, 
and  private  appearance  and  submission  afterwards  instead  thereof  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Bromley.  6.  The  confession  of  Mr.  Attorney- General  in  open 
court  confirmed.  7.  By  the  sentence  itself  upon  Record.  S.  Besides  a  common 
act  of  council,  containing  an  nnswar  to  be  verbally  delivered  to  the  Scottish 
ambassador  then  remaining  here,  avowing  indjusUfjing  the  same. 

Now  where  some  suppose  liim  to  have  given  some  extraordinary  furtherance 
thereunto,  the  contrary  may  evidently  appear  by, 

1.  His  former  absolute  refusal  to  sign  the  band  of  association,  being  earnestly 
pressed  thereunto  by  Her  Majesty's  self. 

2.  His  excusing  of  himself  from  being  used  as  a  commissioner,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  Babington  and  his  accomplices,  and  avoiding  the  same  by  a  journey 
to  the  Bath. 

3.  His  being  a  mean  to  stay  the  oommlssioners  from  pronouncing  of  the  sen- 
tence at  Fotheringay,  and  deferring  it  till  they  should  return  to  Her  Majesty's 
presence. 

4.  His  keeping  the  warrant  in  his  hands  six  weeks  un presented,  without  once 
offering  to  carry  it  up,  till  Her  Majesty  sent  expressly  for  the  same  to  sign. 

6.  His  deferring  to  send  it  away  after  it  was  sealed  unto  the  oommiasioners, 
as  ha  was  specially  commanded,  staying  it  all  that  night,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  next  day,  in  his  hands. 

6.  And,  finally,  his  restoring  tJiere&l  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
of  whom  ho  had  before  received  the  same. 

Which  are  clear  and  evident  proofs,  that  the  s»id  Davison  didnotbingin  this 
cause  whatsoever,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  place  he  tlien  held  in  Hot  Ma 
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Leiler/rom  Q  lo  His  Majesty  King  James,* 

[FromlHeorlglnal.    Bibl.  Fno.  Jur.Edin.    A.  J.IM.Kd.4.] 

Most  worthy  Prince,  ths  depending  dangDra  upon  jouc  afFectionates,  liava 
been  such,  as  hath  enforced  eilence  in  lilm,  who  is  faithfuUj  devoted  to  jour 
person,  and  in  due  time  of  trial,  will  undergo  all  hazards  of  fortune  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Just  regal  rights,  that,  by  the  laws  divine,  of  nature  and 
of  nations,  is  invested  in  your  royal  person.  Fall  not  then,  mast  noblo  and 
renowned  Prince,  from  him  whose  providence  hath  in  many  dangers  preserved 
you,  no  doubt  to  be  an  inatrument  of  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  his  people. 
Borne  secrets,  I  Snd,  have  been  revealed  to  your  prejudice,  which  must  proceed 
from  some  ambitious  violent  spirited  person  near  Your  lUajesty  in  council  and 
faTour ;  no  man  in  particular  v/iM  I  accuse,  but  1  am  sure  it  hath  no  foundatian 
&Dm  any,  with  whom,  for  your  service,  1  have  held  correspondence,  otherwise, 
1  had,  long  since,  been  disabled  from  performance  of  those  duties,  that  the 
thoughts  of  my  heart  endeavourelh ;  being  only  itnown  to  this  worthy  noble- 
man bearer  hereof,  one  noted  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  for  his  fidelity  to 
your  person  and  state,  and  to  Mr.  David  Fowha  your  most  loyal  servant,  my 
first  and  faithful  correspoiidcnt ;  and  unto  James  Hudsono,  whom  I  have  found 
in  all  things  that  concern  you  most  secret  and  assured.  It  may,  therefore, 
please  Your  Majesty,  at  the  the  humble  motion  of  0,  which  jargon  I  desire  to 
be  the  indorsement  of  jour  commands  unto  mc,  that,  by  some  token  of  your 
favour,  he  may  understand  in  what  terms  you  regard  his  fidelity,  secrecy,  and 
service.  My  passionate  affection  to  your  person  (not  as  you  are  a  King,  but 
as  you  are  a  good  King,  and  liave  just  title,  aller  my  sovereign,  to  be  a  great 
King)  doth  transport  me  to  presumption.  Condemn  not,  most  noble  Prince, 
Ihe  motives  of  care  and  love,  altho'  mixed  with  defects  in  judgment. 

1.  I,  therefore,  first  beseech  Your  Majesty,  that  for  the  good  of  those  whom 
God,  by  Divine  Providence,  hath  destined  lo  your  charge,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  have  an  extraordinary  care  of  all  praicticets,  or  practices,  against 
your  person ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  in  both  kingdoms,  either  out 
of  ambition,  faction,  or  fear,  there  are  many  that  desire  to  have  their  sovereign 
in  minority,  whereby  the  sovereignty  and  state  might  be  swayed  by  partiality 
of  Eubaltornate  persons,  rather  than  by  true  rule  of  power  and  justice.  Pre- 
serve your  person,  and  fear  not  the  practices  of  man  upon  the  point  of  your 
right,  which  will  be  preserved  and  maintained  against  al!  assaults  of  competition 
vthatever.  Thus  I  leave  the  protection  of  your  person  and  royal  post^erity  to 
the  Almighty  God  of  Heaven,  who  blesa  and  preserve  you  and  all  youi's,  in  all 
regal  happiness,  to  his  glory. 

2.  Next  to  the  preservation  of  your  person,  is  the  conservation  and  secret 
keeping  of  your  counceils,  which,  as  I  have  said,  are  often  betrayed  and  dis- 
covered, either  out  of  pretended  zeal  in  religion,  turbulent  faction,  or  base  con- 
ception, the  which  Tour  Majesty  is  to  regard  with  all  eirou inspection,  as  a 
matter  most  dangerous  to  your  person  and  state,  and  the  only  means  to  ruin 
and  destroy  all  those  that  stand  faithfully  devoted  to  Your  Majesty's  service. 
Some  particulars,  and  persons  of  this  nature,  I  make  no  doubt  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  endeavours  of  this  nobleman,  the  bearer  hereof,  of  whom  Your 
Majesty  may  be  further  informed. 

3.  The  third  point  considerable  ie  that  Your  Majesty  by  all  means  possible, 
secure  yourself  of  the  good  affection  of  the  French  King  and  states,  by  the 
negotiation  of  some  faithfiil  secret  confident ;  the  French  naturally  distasting 
the  union  of  the  British  Islands  under  one  monarch.  In  Germany,!  doubt  not, 
but  you  have  many  allies  and  friends,  but  by  reason  of  their  remote  state  they 
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do  not  BO  mach  importa  this  affair,  which  must  bo  guided  by  a  quick  and 

4.  When  God,  bj  whose  providBiice  the  period  of  all  pcraons  and  times  is 
determined,  shall  call  to  hia  kingdom  of  glory  Her  Majeatj  (although  I  do 
assuredly  hope  that  there  will  not  be  any  question  in  competition,  jet  forlhati 
hold  it  not  fitting  to  give  any  minute  entrance  into  a  cause  of  so  high  a  nature), 
I  do  humbly  beseech  Your  jplajesty  to  design  »  secret,  faithful  and  expenenced 
confidant  eervant  of  yours,  being  of  an  approved  fidelity  and  judgment,  con- 
tinually to  be  here  resident,  whoso  negotiadon,  it  were  convenient  Your  Majesty 
should  foTtiiie,  v/ilh  such  secret  tenet  and  powers,  as  there  may  not  need  14  days 
respite  to  post  for  authority,  in  a  cause  that  cannot  endure  ten  hours  respite, 
without  varieties  of  danger.  In  the  which  it  is  fo  be  considered,  that  all  such 
as  pretend  least  good  to  your  estabHshmenC,  will  not  in  public  oppugn  your  title, 
but  out  of  their  cunning  ambition  wiil  seek  to  gain  time  by  alleddng  their  pre- 
tence of  common  good  to  the  state,  in  propounding  of  good  conditions  for  dis- 
burtheoing  the  common  weale,  of  divers  hard  laws,  heavy  impositions,  corrup- 
tions, oppressions,  Sia.  which  is  a  main  point  to  lead  the  popular,  who  are  mnch 
disgusted  with  many  particulars  of  this  nature.  It  wore  therefore  convenient, 
that  these  motives,  out  of  Your  Majesty's  providense  should  be  prevented,  by 
your  free  offer  in  these  points  following,  viz. 

1.  That  Your  Majesty  would  he  pleased  to  abolish  purveyors  and  purveyance, 
being  a  matter  infinitely  oflensive  to  the  common  people,  and  Iho  whole  king- 
dom, and  not  profitable  to  the  Prince. 

2.  That  Your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  lo  dissolve  the  court  of  wards,  being 
the  ruin  of  ali  the  noble  and  ancient  families  of  this  realm,  by  base  matches, 
and  evil  education  of  their  children,  by  which  no  revenue  of  the  crown  will  be 
defrayed. 

3.  The  abrogating  fhe  multiplicity  of  penal  laws,  generally  repined  against 
by  the  subject,  in  regard  of  their  uncertainty,  by  being  many  times  altered 
from  their  true  meaning,  by  variety  of  interpretaUon. 

4.  That  Your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  admit  &ce  outport  of  the  native 
commodities  of  this  kingdom,  now  often  restrained  by  siibalternate  persons  for 
private  profit,  heing  most  prejudicial  to  the  comraBcce  of  all  merchants,  and  a 
plain  destruction  to  the  true  industry  and  manufacture  of  aU  kingdoms,  and 
against  the  profit  of  the  crown. 

These,  being  by  Your  Mdeaty's  confidents  in  the  pomt  of  time  propounded, 
will  assuredly  confirm  unto  Your  Majestic  the  hearts  and  aflections  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  absolutely  prevent  all  insinuations  and  devices  of  designing 
patnots,  that  out  of  pretest  of  common  good  would  seek  to  patronize  them- 
selves in  popular  opinion  and  power,  and  thereby  to  derogate  from  Your  Ma- 
jesty's bounty  and  free  favour  by  princely  merit  of  your  moderation,  judgment, 
and  justice. 

Your  Majesty's  favour,  thus  granted  to  the  labject,  will  no  way  impeach  tlie 
profits  of  the  crown,  but  advance  them.  The  disproporii enable  gain  of  some 
chequer  oiEeers,  with  the  base  and  mercenary  profits  of  the  idle  unnecessary 
clerks  and  attendants,  will  only  suffer  some  detriment ;  but  infinite  will  be  the 
good  unto  Ihe  kingdom,  which  will  confirm  unto  Your  Majesty  Iho  universal 
fove  ajid  affection  of  the  people,  and  establish  your  renown  in  the  highesl 
esteem  to  all  posterity. 

The  Lord  preserve  Your  Majestie,  and  make  jou  triumphant  over  all  your 

My  care  over  his  person,  whoso  letters  pass  in  this  paoqnet,ajid  will  die  before 
he  leave  to  be  yours,  shall  be  no  less  than  of  mine  own  life,  and  in  like  esteem 
will  I  hold  all  your  fiuChfuI  confidents,  notwithstanding  I  will  hold  myself  re- 
served from  being  known  unto  any  of  them,  in  my  particular  devoted  aifectionif 
unto  your  Majesty,  only  this  extraordinary  worthy  man,  whose  associate  I  am 
in  his  misfortune,  doth  know  my  heart,  and  we  both  will  pray  for  you,  and  if 
wo  live  you  shall  find  us  together, 

I  beseech  Your  Majesty  burn  this  letter,  and  the  others  i  for  altho'  it  bo  in 
an  unusual  hand,  yet  it  may  be  disoovered. 

Your  Majesty's  most  devoted,  and  humble  servant, 
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I9  promoted  to  (bo  office  of  Chancellor,  33L 
Tbn  king's  authority  delegated  to  bim  and 
Lord  Forbes  against  the  popish  1/irda,  S83. 
His  forces  are  defeated  In  aa  engagement  wilh 

jlrmiul/i,  Spanlsi^  preparations  for  it,  2iS.    11 

^mm,  Earl,  ig  appointsd  Bcgent  during  the  mi- 
nority of  a  Maty,  4.1.  Hie  cliararler,  44 
Consents  to  the  seheoies  flfl:t^1anS,wbk^dia 

Si»(s  the  public,  43.    Becomss  sfupldaqs  li 


nip  witn  bngiano,  anc 
and  to  persecute  the  Bi 


»t"a 


b,  Google 


b^  the  other  part  of  Iho  naUoR,  lb.  Hemis 
partiBaiia  of  Frftnce  and  defeiidera  of  {lopi 
4S.  Atlempta  in  vaia  lo  aaxB  Itae  mnrdcrec 
CurdLnal  BeBtoun,  51.  1b  Ibicsd  to  mak 
truue  with  Ibe  eoiuplntani,  lb.  Bla  eldest 
iacoiidltLoaally  au^uded  bU  light  of  aucc«Qi 
St.  Hig  mean  amcemlim  tu  Hie  coart 
FIann^,  SS.  Gsta  the  liUa  dT  CliUeUierault 
la  midemilQed  by  Elw  Q.  Dowag*    '^     " 


consents  to  it,  ib.    Bstrsolabytliaui 

tlH  ArchbliliDp  of  Bt.  Andrews,  60.    Is  al  last 
pisYBjled  on,  and  |alg  advancageouB  lertrrB,  lb. 

.Irrsn,  elAeU  eon  of  the  Duke  of  Chat^herault, 
jnins  in  an  auodatlon  with  the  Eelbnnen,  m, 
nnnowtT  eicapea  Intended  rain  al  tbe  couit  of 
Fremie,  83.  li  full  of  Teeentnent  ajainat  the 
Fieuch  on  that  ecawnt,  ib.   The  consregitlioa 


iinprudenee  wltli  r^ard 

ivera  a  ewia^rac;  agslDst  Iht 

irlte,na,U7.    I.nBeB^■ 

ipriaonedby  Uanoa,  333. 


(bat  tiUe  a 

jonfluci  Mott 

Edlnbuigb,  lb.    His  J 


,  lale  Capt  Blewart,  gets  I 

eelatc^i.  330.   It  appolnleJ  lo  cr 
from  DuDlbartam  10  Edlnbuigl 

B3™Hfi ,..._.   .     ._. 

Ten,  340.  Ib  conOned  prlmnsr  to  ths  coaUe  of 
Btiiling,  S41.  Ksgaina  his  liberty  and  the 
Eiug'B  jY^anl,344.  BesumeB  his  powsi  and 
■rroganca,  ib.  Oeta  the  Buthiea  coDB^raton 
declBIedEiuJtf ofbllflitreBsdn.aiG.  IsdeteK- 
sd  aB  autlJKiraf  a  perascatlan  Ksinst  the  clergr, 
947.  Is  gained  over  to  Q.  Ellxaheth'a  ioteieal, 
Si».  Gala  aeveial  (brfidied  eBtatea,  lb.  HIb 
compllon  and  inaolencs.  X!3.  Il  made  chait- 
cellor,  and  haa  unlimited  power,  lb.  His  ve- 
nalltj'  ia  exceeded  by  that  of  bis  wlfb,  lb.  His 
inoBstTOUH  tyranny  aod  oppreialiHi,  SS3,  3X3. 
QJs  powecundeiininedby  WattDn,tneEuEllBh 
snvoy,  35T.  Is  confined  In  lbs  casUe  of  St. 
AndrewB,  but  aeon  recovera  fluroiir,  lb.  Ula 
interest  sinks  much,  S5T.  b  stripped  of  his 
honours  end  apfrils,  aod  reduced  to  hie  original 

drxniUl,  Eatl  of,  la  appointed  a  commlsslonet 

^si^,  ainbassidor  from  CI.  Elizabeth  lo  Sc 
htiul,  sne.  Hia  great  promises  lo  King  Jam 
ib.  Hie  promises  ate  soon  forgot,  aatf.  Hr 
ned  aud  withdraws  pilrately  lh>m  3c 


laod,ib 


.  Kir,  «7. 


■tin  Prance,  lb.    Asloppatln 

itlbereand 

Scotland,  14S.    aereiBl  great  n 

it,  lb.    Prevailed  greaUyaflerw 

Lrd!,aa3. 

*^?,?^..'nTi'F.i«>.?.i: 

rtherasjenib 

n  Ihe  Conientlon,  113,  IM. 

Two  other  assemblies  in  Tain  aollcll  an  aus- 
meatatlnn  of  their  tevmuca,  131.  They  ad- 
dre«  Q.  Haiy  in  high  strains  of  compiainl,  130. 
An  asBSraMy  prooeBda  at  Olasgoff,  notwith- 

aemblles  yield  many  of  Che  priiUegee  of  the 
church  to  the  King,  397.  Declare  it  lawfbl  (bt 
minlslets  to  lii  in  Pariiament,  398.  Bee  Clergv. 
MtBciatin,  ibrmed  in  defence  of  Q.  Elizabeth 
LSI  a  Mary,  SbO. 


d<W,  Ban  of.  I 
the  Earl  of  Al 
poring  Mon 


i  occaBlim  of  hia  qi 


nui,  airives  in   Scotland  from  France,  ^^ 

lb,   HlghtiaE9andpoElBbeEiuiwedonhun,333. 
Soles  againK  hUn,  Appendlj,  HI.  414.    Sta 

Babljurttnt,  Anthony,  eonie  ocrwiiit  of  him,  SfiU 
The  rise  of  his  conspiracy  against  O.  Eliza 
bah.ib.  The  aamea  and  scheme  of  opeiaOoiu 
of  h&  associates,  lb.  They  ate  liclrayed.  seized. 


jSaUsi,  John,  hIa  dahn  lo  the  en 


BuUard,  a  trelflckjiig  priest,  f 
of  England  from  Spain,  BB 


miw,  llioir  jiiri 
rhe  ditlference  In 
obence,  37.    Th 


Biuiltean  £>Dnin,  a  book  published  by  K.  James 
VL,  BttengtheoB  hia  interest  in  Ebgland,  SSB. 

aeaioun,  ranllnal,  made  uaa  of  by  E.  Jamea  V- 
to  mortify  th ■■'-  ""     "' ' — ' —  — 


riewB  how  disappointed,  lb.  His  character,  ib. 
OpposestheBailDf Arran,Il^Bnt^  Siidtea 
moHt  of  the  nation  a^lnst  the  Enflish,  4G. 


rl  of  LeimoXj  lb.  OiiUges 
ance  England  and  declaie 
lo  persecale  the  Retbimera, 
chief  diteclilon  of  afiUia. 
IngwlththsEaiioCLeni 


•ss 


resident  at  London,  SSO.  Jcdna  in  promoting 
a.Bliiabeth'slDierestinaeDlland.ib,  iBaent 
whh  her  enioy  Into  that  connliy,  ib. 

Btaek,  Mr.  Davidi  minister  of  St.  Andrewa,  his 
ridiculoiis  and  aedilLons  e:tpreBBlonB  in  the  pul 
pit,  393.  B^a  supported  by  the  cEorgy,  be  de- 
clioa  the  dvll  jurisdiction,  3113,  3M.  Ia  con- 
demnedt^  the  privy  council.  9M.  lasanlenced 
by  the  KinE  To  Tealde  beyond  Spey,  lb. 

Bttciadder,  Captain,  and  three  otbsia,  eiecnted 
fbr  the  nnirder  of  Damly,  174. 

jBseUius,  Heclot,  his  Illetoty  of  Scotland,  eotne 

Bdlon  Cattle,  Qneen  Mary  confined  a  prlsonet 

Baaot,  a  fi^lgner.  made  gnvetnor  of  Orkney,  1^ 
Borderere,  an  afCempl  M  restrain  th^  llcenrlou* 
praclir«,  113.  <i.  Mary  vislta  Ibem,  1S3.  A 
Bcuflle  there,  In  which  the  En£llab-WBrdea,lw 

Barlhwiclc,  T/)rd.  assists  the  O-  Begenl  in  de- 

tbndlne  Leitli.  89. 
BoUBin,  JanisB  Hepburn,  Earl  of,  Inlercepts  a 


b,  Google 


Terns  it  b;  k&Tlog  the  Usgl 
of  ouHswr;  DjBlim  taim 
Queen,  ib.    Is  permUled  tc 


ei  of  BUlD,  145. 

rersl  Lords,  wUh  wbain 


iDi]ils,lEiL    delB 
Belzeooa  of  Oi£  boroBma,  las 
exCraonUDBcj  recud  tbt  iilin  i 

n  of  the  Poplih  «ieleB 


imgUig  Ui 


>r  Morton  and  llll  bjsocIhIsii,  157.  Fmposei 
10  reatonition  of  the  Poplih  ecdeuBBticsL  joiia 
iction,  lb.    HiB  riewa  In  this,  US.    b  nis 


Toured  bv  Uie  Queen,  lUi,  163.    Ami^l 

fvernDr  of  Edlnbuiih  CBBtle,  IBS.  tua  tr__ 
liiuTled  on,  ib.  Benuiknble  nittalitj  Intals 
ftTour,  ib.  Lernioi  eccueu  Urn  openly, "" 
Cnioea  to  hie  trial  with  & jreal  leUnoe,  lb. 
scqultud  l>T  B  lurT.  lb.  The  (ilsl  nniramir 
c«riaur^  lb.  ObaJiEDgei  any  tliat  iroold  ao-, 
cnie  lilin,  lU.  Bereol  acta  of  padlBment 
faioui  of  tlie  Betbrmatlau,  ISS.  PreTalla  « 
HTeral  of  the  noUea  to  racominsnd  biax  se  a 
buBbandtotbeaaosn.lBS.  gases  the  Queen 
on  a  liiuiueT  from  Bulling,  and  eatries  her  Ic 
runbu,ier.  HisTlewinlhls.iee.  Obtaliii 
a  pardon  undet  the  great  seal,  tb.  Pfocures  s 
to  the  Castle  ofEdlnbuigli,  ib.  IscreaKd  Uuki 

IsnMalloTredihoOUeofKtnftlb.  Hewatohei 
the  Qaeen  Tery  clonoly,  lb.  HudesToura  li 
getUieFrinceiJitoblacuatody.lb.  laalarmei 
with  an  aisiicUtion  of  the  nobles  ssBiost  thi 
Queen  and  ""     -—■—  -i-  •■ 

onl^doralfl 


£,  Lord,  bis  smbltloDs  Tiews  In  die  lime  of 
Jsmee  UI.  frustrated,  W. 
— ,  li  preTBlled  on  to  join  Ihe  King's  party 
Bflalnat  Q.  Mary,  SIS.    Joins  the  Eotoven  con- 
^sUin,S4l). 


land,  10.  His  Bianf^nn  asserts  bis  tight,  and 
Tlndlcales  Ihe  honour  of  Ills  country,  11.  He 
atlemiils  lo  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  3i 

— ,  a  ptleit  employed  by  the  Kin;  of  Bpabi  to 
seduce  the  Bcoich  nobles,  380. 

— ,  Mr.  Eobert,  a  pciiBbyletian  minister,  per 

James's  Queen,  3B3. 

,  BdwanJ,  Abbot  of  Kbiloss,  acquits  hlniwK 

— '■■-  -"ran  and  reputation  as  BiobaKador  al 
of  England,  999. 

foBog  to  jadjllsb  the  King's  account  of  Gow 
Tie's  coiiBidracy,30B.  Is  deprived  and  banl^a 

hitlJitUai,  Geate,  his  biuory  of  acotiend,  some 
■ccDunt  of,  S.  SeiDiiikB  on  bis  dialogue  De 
Jnre  Kngls,  ITS.  Jfali.  Alone  accnses  a 
Uaiy  of  acrlmbial  eanespondence  with  mzU^ 
141.  A-ott.  Apprdred  of  aseasbiatlon,  148 
Attends  tlie  Kegent  Inu  England  when  called 
—  ■ Q.M8r7|190.    Was  or-  -'•'- 


.    Tbisl 


:c~ 


i  a  BlnSe  cooibel, 

is  tbrced  to  fly,  lb. 

a  from  Q-Msryto 

him,  174.  They  are  InletceptedbylheEotlot 
Morion,  lb.  His  miaotabie  fate,  179.  Beflec- 
Uona  on  bis  conduct,  lb.  Copy  of  Ma  diTorce 
IVom  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  Appendli,  319. 
BuMshK,  FraodB  Stewart,  creUed  Earl  of  Both- 
well,£30.  IshnprleonedfiireonaultlngiTltchei, 
ast.  &LCipes  and  attemgts  to  lirenit  into  the 
King's  pcesence,  lb.  BeUtea  to  the  nott^  Ib. 
Hesndhlisdherentgareattalnted.sas.  Falh) 
In  an  atletnpt  to  seiie  the  King,  lb.  la  taken 
under  ptoleotion  of  Q.  Miabeth,  nho  I 
Ibt  him,  286,  Beiies  the  Klng^  peaD 
Forces  bim  to  dismiss  the  ehancellor,  s 
other  thyonrites,  lb.,  and  Co  gnnt  hhn  a 
^on.lb.  His  bold  and  insolent  behavlou 
waid,lb.  IsencouiBgodbyttie  English  I 
sadot.aea.  Makes anotbetaltsiniit toe 
the  rang,  389.  IB  repulsed,  end  nUlge« 
to  Ihe  north  of  England,  lb.  Js  Bbandoned  1^ 
Q^EIlxabeth,  and  ftreod  to  fly  into  Spa' ^ 


rknpy.petl 
1.  Mary  lo 


of  tSe  English,  SS.    They  consent  to  testor 
andilH  dependendes  to  uie  French,  56, 
BwEsa,  EnTo;  from  Q.  Elisabeth,  accusea  L 
nDiofdlsiutblr«lhepeace,a34,    Isrefuual 


pteceplcits  of  E.  Janjes  VI 
for  bis  great  genius,  aHO,  331. 

Itrmght,  when   first  reprfMn 

;sit,  John,  a  declaration  of  Ids 
Elizabeth  to  the  Loids  of  Gtai 


.    Coi 


hi  PaiUa 


lof,blapiote 
muiderofre 


Gw-Fv,  Sir  George,  sent  ambaseador  from  Ct 
Ehzabelh  to  encourage  (be  conspirators  ai 
RuthTen-BU. 

,  Bobert,sentbyQ.Dlznbetb  to  soothe  K. 

James  after  the  death  of  bis  mother,  CT4.    la 
tun  permitted  to  enter  Scotland,  lb.    Was  tte 
first  that  broiu|ht  K.Janieshil^l^enceof  Ih 
death  of  Q.  Eflxabeth,  31S. 
Catka  of  letlers  toaa  Q.Maty  to  Bothwell, 
sdud  by  Ihe  Earl  of  Morton,  1T4.    Hei  ene- 
mies avail  themseltes  mnoh  of  them,  ib, 
Gienlt,  Earl  o&Jodib  the  King's  puty,  S13. 
CHlriaau,  Ihe  nench  ambasaador,  is  employed 
procure  the  consent  of  bis  court  to  Queen 

—- ' rrlage  with  Damly,  13a    He  en- 

.  iDi^  up  the  dU^enees  betweeu 
Id  hini,  150.    His  intercession  on 


Mary's  i 


llfofQ-Mi 


itofQ.Maryilb.  Hervti 


11^ 

is  great  capadly  as  a 


b,  Google 


iL  an  inlsrviow  w^h  l^r,  wblcb  eiciies  O- 
HJizabetta-s  jeakiusy,^}.  Is  ireatsd  ImrBJiiy 
hy  Q.EUKoSeth  for  conseaUug  tg  S.Maiy's 

Csi^,  Sir  Kobert,  BOD  lo  Lhc  fonaor,  heads  the 

Sirty  ^ainsl  ERCi,  309.    Hk  character,  310, 

coiteepondenee  wiUi  E.  Jsmes,  313. 
"sliiaty  of  the  popish  de^y,  B  i;hlef  ei^loe  of 


CAarlia  V.  Einpeior,  Ma  greal;  pow 


I'fly'han- 


hiB  righ^TU.  Joina  tbe  Balbnnsn  ia  endea- 
Tonilng to eipel Ibe Freneli umriBL  Joltis In 

)ieadoftiieCoagregallDii,S3.  ITls piftdllanlm- 
ily,  8S.  UsunDeB  obnoiioui  to  Q-Uaiy,  11^ 
DeprivfdofhlB  French  panflloiiilSSi.  TaalaiTrred 

An  accoiEuoodHUon  brouflht  olnat  l^'  ijie 
QuGEp'B  lafluance,  lb.  AdEetei  to  Murray  In 
opposing  the  Queen's  mairinge,  13!!.  Is  par- 
doned on  his  humble  spplicatlou,  Irat  Gmied  to 
rcaids  in  France,  13S.  Hli  parnasDSBnunhle 
at.  MuFTsyY  bel  ng  advanced  (a  tbe  Besencfi  ISO. 
Baturne  from  Trajicn,  and  heads  the  Queen's 
Bitlierents,  197-  Is  made  her  Lteutenaut-geu- 
cral.iee.  His  reBDlntlDO  wsTNln|[,  tiie  Buent 
commiLa  hfan  prisoner  to  the  esaQe  of  Bdln> 
ourgh,  108.  IB  xel  at  liberty  by  Kltbddy,  and 
Joins  the  aneen's  part;,  SOS.  Is  ptoclalnied 
traitor  by  LenniHiUie  new  Regent,  SOS.  -lare- 
co(iciledloHortooChBRegeDt,S!3.  Arlicleaof 
a  treaty  between  them,  lb.    HlBdcalh,S9i. 

union  of  tlie.ciowna,  319, 330.    See  Aasenilfi, 

ania,  the  inBOtutlon  and  nature  of,  17. 
CSerj^iPopish,  their  great  riches  and  mwEc,  33. 

preu  the  noblea,  ft^  Made  a  considerable  body 
tn  Farllamci^,^.  Thsir  bi«i:  Inttiience  over 
the  laity,  lb.  Theyengras9sdleBmhu[,a3,Bad 
heldmaayofthechlefemph)ymeii1a,lb.  Their 
power  incraaaed  hy  celibacy,  lb.  They  eelied 
the  estates  of  the  inlsBlste,  lb.,  and  irl--'  -" 

oorrnptlons,  whence,  lb.  Those  of  Bci 
particnlarly dissolute, lb.  Thnrnealrdi 
ofthelrtene1s,lb.    Tiyln  v^ntoinipixK 


in  of  all  relics  irfjwpary. " 

gre  no  gainerB  by  It,  lb.    Their  elipendB, 
hi  those  iaya,"      '-  -^-'-'  -  ■'■- 


.    They  of  Edinbinih  fly  into  England^  ill 


ib.  MoreTlEORinrmniiures^alnECIbeni.W 
"SO.  Tiiey  obtain  no  tedreBB  on  tbaTestoratlon 
<r  the  eilled  lords,  lOS.  Bepreaeot  ttieli  grjer- 
nces  to  Farlinment,  ^S.  A  milutenaaee 
.royided  fbr  Iham  by  ParHBment,S;a.  They 
iievai]  to  Ltet  presbyterian  soverament  estab' 
ished  hy  kw,  S89.  Their  seal  agnhiu  the 
■  •  ■    •   -^         ;   Theh:  rash  proceedliira, 


.393,994.    Thdr 


lined  the  i^vii , 


They  iBe  their  ntmost  eBhrts  i_  ., ^.^ 

pie,  993, 3M.  Are  deserted,  nnd  By  to  EneUod, 
SOa.  Their  power  greaUy  rednced.  lb.  Ara 
prevailed  on  lo  give  op  many  of  their  privi- 
leges, Sffl.  Are  restored  to  ■  eeal  in  PliiiB- 
ment,  SOd  This  ilolently  opposed  by  many  of 
tliem,  lb.  But  carried  hi  Iheir  lenetal  Bsa — 
lily.ih.  Those  entitled  to  this  privll^e  ate 
under  many  t^uiatlons  and  reetricflonei  I 
They  aie  btwight  under  great  Butijeellon. 

afthserawiK,390. 
CbnlDB,  Lord,  anpolnted  a  cmnniiealDner  at 

conierence  al  Westminster,  191. 
CioiWiini,  of  Onnlsu™,  receives  a  supplj 


urmjsion,  re& 

.^  _.„.  the  English  to  ....       ^.  „.... 

BO.  Is  intercepted,  and  robbed  of  it,  ih. 
Coin  IB  Bcoaand,  some  accounl  of,  87. 223. 
Crnmiimties  appolnled  lo  try  causes  in  placi 

the  ^tuBl  court,  lOO.    They  are  deptlvei 

all  authorlnr  1ST. 
Qmfiaaien  DflhlUi  by  tbe  Reformers  consentei 

by  FaitiameDt,  99. 


Applytoa.EliiabelbforaaaiBtaiT«,lb,  Money 
fienttiiembyherintercepted,30.  Malte  arasli 
and  dcfiperalfi  nttempt  on  Leith,  and  ere  re 
palBed,ia.  Are  no  Icoi  nnfbrtunate  tn  a  second 
sI(irmid^  ib.  Are  quite  dispirited  and  retreat 
to  Stirling,  Ib.  Are  Joined  by  the  body  of  the 
nobles,  ih.  llieir  army  dwlndiee  away,  09. 
Are  animated  by  Kn<^  ib.  They  apply  again 
to  Q.  BUiaboth,  Ib.  rnieir  psities  barass  tlie 
French,  SS.  ABdBted  by  a  Beet  from  England, 
93.  CondodealTBalyalBerwlclmilbtheD. 
of  Nortblk,  lb.  The  iaagn  and  substance  of 
UiiH  treaty  ,1b.  Negotiate  a  peace  vith  France, 
97.  ATIlcles(tftheUBaty,lb.  Tlieyreapad- 
vmlages  nura  it,  98.  See  RcfonnaHira. 
Ctvnuatf  national,  framed  iadefenceoftheKIne 


ly  teaiiiiea  agninet  Qnei 


thctbiii,Zia.289.  Ofiers 

King,  !l£a.    Is  forced  lo  J 
itnonfloned  a  slwri  £ii 


lim,  111.,  and 

,Beirentdnriiigtb'erDinDrltynfK.Jcin>i« 

barbarauspciQcy,Se,S7. 
-.a  Jesuit,  a  plot  scahiai  (i-  r,r«ii.iiii 
ercd  by  bk  means,  390. 
to,  a  rumnrSaKe  Instance  i 


hedifficiihy 


by  Google 


and  ttuean'a  party  in  Scoiiaiid,  'ill. 
Onam  jaiOrineniid  of  gcoUand,  rigbu  c 
bf  the  Eiant  of,  W-  la  gtanted  by  Pa 
la  tbe  Daapbln  of  thanes,  TO.    Depi 


diueil  an  evidenci 

ntyhord, g... 

ISK.    His  right  of 


''amlf,  Henry  Lonl, 
a.MBty,  ISB.    HiL-„-. 
dered,  fb.    la  pennirtid 


gauB  ths  Oueen'e  banc, 
rocter^  lb.    Slagosta  aereri 
ilculailyMnrray,  131.  Culuvui™» 
with  DBiidIU2ia,lb.    bdesDtnd 
nonnt,  lb.     Ocoin  iulolEnHy  in 


iotSy  and  quickly 
.ofthenables.par- 


133.    A  plot  la  Hlze  and  KDd  blto  to  Ei^li 
ptsrentedbytbaUiiasn.lb.  Ehidcnocs of t _., 
135.    Hli  marriage  wilii  tbe  Quern  oekibrusiL 

SeoUBod.lb.    Is  impUoaWB  with 


143.  His  FesDlutlon  la  be  avenisd  of  bim  ea- 
coLirsg«ii  by  tin  ooblw,  ib.  Aiada  atrsed  on 
bettveen  them  lot  ttiat  pnrpDK,  M4.  Headg 
itie  eona[iltatara  wha  perpetrate  tlie  marder, 
145.  ConliiufltlieauBeDaflerltlBBoniQiiUEd, 
lit.    Pralilblu  Ilia  meatiag  of  Uls  Pailiaaienl, 

Her  haired  10  tdtDiiu:nBae^l4H,14U.  bW 
lecled  by  lior,  and  treated  with  litlle  respect  by 
■he  Dobks,  ISO.  UeaolTes  to  lenre  Scwlanit, 
lot.  Hib  nrajward  and  capiidoua  bebarionr, 
lb.  HewriteathereaaDiuofhlBeanductioLJia 
Oueen,  ib.  His  elrangE  behavlaur  si  the  bap- 
Mam  of  the  Prince,  1557  A  eUss  reason  alleged 
fbr  thiscDiiruled,lsa.  Retlrea  to  his  bther  al 
Olasgow,  15T.  Falis  Hick  there,  ISB.  Ccmjse- 
tures  concerning  his  dleleiDper,Ih.  lancslealed 
by  tbe  Queen,  lb.  She  aiWivnids  risita  and 
e^tpHHKB  a/Iectiau  Str  blm,  iS&,  He  la  pre- 
vaiied  on  by  her  to  Dome  lo  Edintaurgb,  IW. 
b  lodged  in  a  sepnrate  house,  Jb.  He  b  mui^ 
dered  there,  lb.  Rla  oharacter,  lb.  A  pro- 
clamation laaned  fbr  (Usenvetlng  the  murderere, 
UO,  IBl.  A  rendas  Inquiry  made  into  it,  ISl. 
CapU  Blaekadder  and  three  othen  executed  on 
lbatae(»ant,114.  Tbe  confesaioa  of  Hoitoo, 
the  B^ent,  at  hia  death,  concemii^  the  mur- 
der, S3T.  A  dlBsertalion  concendng  bis  mur- 
der, 333.  Paper  of  obJecrloiB  of  the  eonrt  of 
EnEland  a^aiiiBC  his  inatrlago  wilb  Q.  Mary, 
Appendix,  ^M. 


land,  bis 


,  II.  troubles  during  hia  luinotlty,  19. 

Umiitn,  KM  mlo  Scotland  b;  Q.  Ellzabedi, 
'    "  bassador,  3*2.    ISBe 

It  to  Q-EUaabe[h,» 
inbes,  lb.  Brinis  U 
leiuhata.HlizBlielh 
1^  her  vilh  dlaabeyii 

■our,  374.  'objection 
ag  of  the  late  Scotl'  ' 


tn  ipia  Arran's  interest  to  Q-Eliaabe[h,S4e. 
This  he  BHUi  BcoompHsbes,  lb.  Brinis  the 
warrant  for  O.  Mary's  death  at  O.  Elizahelll'a 
desire,  3fl3.  le  eba^d  Iqr  her  with  dlaabeyinE 
ber  oidars,  873, 374.  la  imprisoned,  tried,  and 
tined,  and  ■ ■•  °- ""      "'•'—' — 


Mf  of  fore 


tiualiatcd,'.KI. 
Do!i{ias,tlwjHnerand  property  of  that  far 
ly,30.  Tbey»»pitetDlndependency,ib.   W 
Earl  of;  mardaisd  ay  K.Jamea  II    ' 


L  dledollne 


iToun  U  reaeul  it,  37.    Is 
%'iBjni^Uary  committed  a  pri- 


Queeu  ia  jjj^ng 
■,  Areblb^d,  i 

3SB.    Unde^pea  a 

and  is  acquitted,  i.^.    »  .. — . 

En^and,  lb.    Ijetter  IVom  hit 

ScoEB,  Appendix,  437.    To  Ibe 
DinrH,  air  William,  enters  Sa 

arntytoaimportUieKinffapa 

job!  1dm,  and  drive  off  the  Q 


inn  in  besieMlna  tbe 

Wbtofa  is  fors^  U>  aunrendei 
-^-^ — -,  Sir  Drue,  la  appointed 

Fteppers,35L 
DailSy,  Lord  Roberi,  reconme 


Ml  by  Q.  El 
'itbiglUy' 


motod  hy  lHr,ib.  Hia  ailuaclen  extremely  deli- 
cate, I3B.    BecomeBBuaplidoiis(ri'Cecll,lb, 

BitmiaTieti  OHsUe  aurpiised  and  lak«i  in  the 
King's  name,  by  llie  Regent,  910,  SIL 

£hay,  a  minister  of  Edmfni^h,  banished  from 
lilsciiatge  by  K.  James  for  hia  free  invectives 
against  the  courtiers,  S3II.  After  being  teetered, 

1]«  tbe  Bald  of  ButhTen,S45- 

Edi7itw£h,  is  taken  and  burnt  Irf  tbe  English, 
48.  A  great  fray  tbere  between  the  Frencb 
and  Scots,  57.  Is  aeiiedby  thaBefDnneia,  IS 
Its  mhautants  ate  teniidy  alaimeil  by  the 
Preneb,  BB.  A  tieoly  Ibeie  with  the  Frencb 
andEnglUi,gi.  AlaandemandedDfltbyO. 
Uacy,T3R.  Which  is  granted  fin  Ihe  aupe- 
liorlty  of  Lelth,  lb.  Tbe  trea^  of,  In^ted  on 
far  Queen  EliBBbetb,  Ififl.  Is  possessed  by  tbe 
Queeo's  party,  £06,  and  fbrUBed  by  (iMio,  SU. 
Tbe  city  and  CBide  bold  oul  agahuttbaKWa 
tbrcfis,Blfl.  Ate  reduced  to  grant  straits  by 
flimlneSiT.  Ar,  relieved  by  a  truce,  lb,  The 
arms  to  pioiDDIS  Uts  Kin's 
rhey  rise  again,  and  Inaulttha 
KUig  and  hiambiUersDn  the  murder  of  tbe 
Ba^of  Hurray,  384.  Assist  the  King  against 
Bually,!l8B.  A  vinlent  tumult  Ehera  on  ac- 
eonnt  nf  tbe  cle^y,  3B5-  They  are  aevewl" 
pualabadlbritbytheKtaig,39a.    Theirml 

.. »_^...„,..K as7.   Divided 

..ilnlBien  iucreaaed, 

publishing  the  accoanl  tn 

id  by  the  King  to  do 

f  Enjland,  destroyed   the  pablic 


clliEena  lake 


B  retnm  to  tbelr  Cba™,a07.    Divided  bito 

rabes,  and  numtiet  A  ml ' 
They  ■•— ■ ■■"-'- 


Elimbiih,  ber  peaceable 
nfBqglnnd,  71.    Suppi,.„  „ 
ScoUand,  88,    Is  sparing  In 


b,  Google 


Obsina  advanlngsDus  lorma  for  the  Scdu,  97. 
Is  saUciled  by  llie  i'srliaioenl  of  SujUand  lo 
miiiy  dia  EnO  of  Arra^  10i,lbiB  ebe  ileclioss, 
Ui.  TbaaeedBof lier  dlKontaiit  wiOi  Q,  Hary, 
KS,VIB.  Bar  Jealoiuj  Df  Um  anuenloD,  lUB. 
Bet  raesaiiva  viaitf,  ud  jenloiuy  af  Mary's 
hsBiuy,  108.     H«  dlHliniilaElon  u  taei,  lb. 


iit,lii.  :  

paflBa«e  lo  ScoElB^dilM.  Sonih  to  congruu- 
iBle  Sa  utival  In  BcDflmul,  111.  KefMCB  a 
oomnasDu  DUite  by  Q.JIIair,  IIS.  Hbi  ]«- 
lousy  of  her  right  batnyed  nor  inio  msui  ad- 
IliBu,Ui.  Her Tuemblansa  to  Henty  VII., lb. 
A  pemwaL  lalarriev^  with  Q.  Manr  oropiqed, 
laa.  S-he  ulfally  dwllnea  It,  lb.  Her  views 
la  r^^  ta  Q.  Uary^a  marriage.  1^  Assumes 
a  iHgagiesdlils  autlml^,  lb.  Hunes  one  for  a 
tiuabuultoa.MBry.13S.  Tho  dillireat  guali- 
fleatlDns  itar  bee  mlDluen  anil  Ikvonrllei,  195. 
DlHemblra  nleh  O.  Mary  about  bee  marclaga, 
ISB,  and  LUcsinBe  irllh  regud  ta  L.  Dunly, 
12T.  AS»nu  O.  Hatyliy  bar  inhiiuuloii  ma- 
ceraiug  Leanoi:,  lb.  u  petplexEd  about  tha 
iiiarrl^eDribeBl»ttlah4Deen,l».  Fennlti 
Datnly tovMEtbeCounafScatluiditb.  AE' 
teca  to  dMlare  agalmt  O.  Hary'a  mairlsge  m 
talis,  1^  Her  resaaw  Ibr  tbta  unUli«t,lb. 
Her  great  dlialmulatlDn  ta  ttisl  sOUi,  ISl. 

S 


B,  wbo  bad  fled  to  tier, 


er  Farllanieiit, : 
EndeaTOure  to  aceommodett  bel  dlfi^rencaa 
whli  Mac;,  ISO.  VTritm  to  hu  to  delay  tha 
trial  of  Darnly'a  murdarerv,  1A3,  Inberoasefl  In 
er  behalf  when  a  prboner,  174, 175.  Her  am- 
____,..  ._  .„..,  ^  a.M«ry,  ITS. 


..  .1  aceommoder 
y.lSa.  Vrritmto 
rnly'a  murda 

whenaptbo 

basBador  la  refoaed  bi 


Her  I 


a,  111. 


caivea  a  Tery  preaslnc  letter  from  O.  Uaiy,  U 
Her  precaotloDB  aaauiat  bar,  IBS.  Appolal 
commlsBioDera  to  oaor  ^btary  and  Jiar  a< 
cilteia,  190.  Her  hnportant  tiluatlan  on  tbi 
nccation,ib.  H«  ylene  In  tUa  aaUr,  lb.  Bi 
celrea  tbe  Aegenl'a  damandi,  IQS.  RsnoT4 
lbecoaf^reiujeloWalmlDBter,tIKI.  Uermea.. 
arUSccB  lo  get  tbe  erldeoce  of  O.  Uary'a  gulli 
tana  the  K«aiit,  ISS.  IVeata  har  irtlb  great 
dgour.ib,  WtUea  a  batsh  lettario  O-Blatr, 
lb.    ShadiimltHilbaKageiUniUuuc^ipiOT- 

pDTlg  his  party,  lb.  MalieBprawiaBta  totbeSe- 
geat  In  UaiT'a  fkrour,  I9B.  Horlblk'g  prcjeot 
concealed  miin  bar,  300.  DiaeovarB  and  de- 
feala  n  rebeUloii  In  a.  Uary^  bvoar,  »&,  WB. 
XesoliaB  to  dellyeriier  dp  ti^ tbe  Resent,  S03. 
Herpvatcoocflmatldadealb,90!l.  OmdnniB 
lo  anconrage  lioUons  In  Scotland,  aOS,  3IH. 
Har  political  conduct  wiih  regard  lo  I>enaox, 
207,  an.  la  enoaununicBlefTand  daprlred  of 
bar  kliwdoin,  fae.  by  the  Pope,  SOS.  Suppona 
Ibe  EIde's  (nny  In  acoOan^  and  naniea  J^jan- 
nox  to  be  Rogent,  308.  Fn^oBea  a  treaty  of 
asconiiaodation  between  Q.  Haryani^liereub- 
jecU,30a,30B.  FracumacBaaBUanafbDallli- 
Ilea,  208.  Sends  propoaari  to  Q.  Maty.  2<I0- 
Her  aiHOcea  in  the  euiduei  of  Uila  anab-,  lb. 
AppolotB  commlaBlonarB  to  ftame  a  treaty,  lb. 
Fuida  a  pretence  to  render  their  laeetli^  frnit- 
less,  SIO.  A  maniaee  propeaed  between  ber 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  314.    Declares  openly 


Scolland,  ^3.  IB  Jealous  of  Oedl'slnterrlevr 
wllh  a.  Mary,  3%  Negodatei  n  treaty  be- 
tween Monon  and  his  aaveraariea,  330.    Her 

of  an  eslBle  Id  Biraland,  331.  A  marrlste  be- 
tween he>  and  tbe  II  of  AtanEaDHopoBed,!t39 
Interposes  In  bebalf  of  Morton,  3!e.  Harmea 
EnrasbiordBi  tuBavebIm,93S,S38.  Cduiub- 
uanca  tbe  eonapliatore  at  XulbTan,341.  Ii 
Blamed  at  a  coniplraf^  agalDBt  bar,  »S.  Tbe 
deiUpia  of  O.  Haty'B  adtamanti  Bj^Blnat  ber,  lb. 
EndsBTouii  lo  reeorar  ber  bitenat  bi  Scoiland, 

a-U^Twiilia&nilleaB  netii&allDn,39).  A 
new  coDB^racy  Bgainat  ber,  lb.  An  anoclar' 
tlontbrmedtbrbardettancailli.  Herauapldona 
of  a.  Mary,  SSi.  Her  lift  endanfeica  by  a 
GoaBpirBcy,  SE3.  Tbla  ban  dlaDoretEd  aad 
prererUfid,  lb.  Occaakuifl  an  axtratHillDatf 
■latute  Bk  iHr  preaervallon,  lb.  la  hi  a  dan 
■eroiu  Blmation  Arom  tba  proereee  of  Uia  Holy 
League.SSQ.  EndeaTonrBtoibnnaconl^dera- 
1  tba  FroleetaDl  Fiiooea,  lb.,  and  to  pro' 
—'"^1  rigour  BgtiuC  a.  Maty,  lb.    A3- 


BcalnBtber,SHhSBL  Herdli 
Q,  Mary's  ovurielioD,  3ST.  Her  anawer  to  S. 
James's  SaMreeieloii  ibr  bei,  SSSv  HarfUrtlier 
dlsbanlatlan  and  Bnglaty,lq.  S^ns  tba  wnr- 
rani  Ibr  bar  execution,  S7D.  Her  epeeeh  lo 
Dariaon  on  Ibnt  occbbIod,  lb  Afibcs  lo  1b- 
mant O. Blary> deattkSTS.    SevaiBl mnAa ot 


Bcotland,  lb.  IMea  to  prarent  K.  JamGs'a 
roBrtlage.SSS.  SoUeilB  Mm  to  treat  conaplra- 
Kns  agaioBt  hbn  with  rigour,  380.  Evadss  tbe 
decHdon  of  K.  Jamea'a  ri^  of  auccealon  to 
the  crown  of  Ei^land,  m  la  dlignated  at 
Beveral of  his  prooeedlD^^lb.  DiacDrera  hn 
correspondence  wltb  the  Fopa,  SOD.  Fresh 
groBDda  of  her  BnaMalon,  3JT.  Her  couduct 
wlib  tesard  to  tiie  Earl  of  Etax,  310.  Her 
IrreeoluUon  coocamlDg  bia  death,  mi,  and 


sadoia  fiYim  E.  Jamea  it^di  regard,  nod  In- 
ereaaa  bit  sobtddy,  lb.  Her  laat  innes^  313. 
Conjaclures  cHicendng  tha  oauaea  of  bet  uw- 
lanctaoly,  3U.    Her  dealb,  315,  and  character. 


er  dealb,  315,  an 
'  King  of  Scots  b 


£lpUuteii,  secretary  lo  K.  Jama  VI.,  deceive) 
nlm  Into  a  correspondence  fWnn  tba  Pope,  3(Xt, 
la  tried,  and  found  guilffof  blih  treason,  ib., 
and  pardoned  on  the  Queen's  IntacestioD,  lb. 

Xaglaxi,  tba  tmulah  Beli»  and  dalain  K.  Jamei 


Englnud, 
Sewtandi 


Tbey  Inradi 

isUia8,lb.  Apeaoebel 

Fiance,  and  Scotland,  J^    Ti 


BiaiD,  33 
:ofmilaad 


Tlctoij,iK 


-, )advBnlaiolDtbei»,S4.  '^. 

fbrDatbaScotelntaaclasaraaliai  Willi  Frsr 

lb.    Concbiae  a  peace,  OL    An  BngUsb  fleet 

■rrlree  In  Scotland  to  aBBiat  tbe  Ooi^tegaHoD, 


93.    A  pi 


1,  lb. 


lS,  H:.    ,- ,  ._ 

Causeeof fMirliadBaCee8S,9S.  ArUctaofa 
treaty  of  peace,  90,97.  Tbey  qnlt  Bcotland,  9S. 
Reflections  on  tbe  right  of  meeesrfon  lo  their 


b,  Google 


450 


n  Eiiglan. 


EugLaitd  SDll  ScoUbdO,  asS,  The  ualiouaJ 
covenaoi  odoplcd  Id  Sngland,  STa. 

£MaUi,  with  wiat  viaw  mtioducad,  ^ 

^iBumai  Kovemmeni  la  tba  clmrctaj  imne  ac- 
comu  oTlt,  103,  103.  An  otlempt  to  nvlva 
H  ,^0.  It  li  aboUiIwil  br  the  lUHmUy,  238. 
JuiMuiCkKialiDlliaied,3e3.    Bee  .arcAtii w. 

SnvLEaclD^ODeof  tbe  besA<  of  Ibe  Bpsnlsh 
fiunion,37&  Uli  oSto  of  nrvloe  la  the  K.  of 
eiwiu,9S0.  Appaa»laial»mon,a31.  Isforced 
to  aubmit  10  UV  King,  lb.  Imprleoned  Cot  a 
xlKHl  llmB,  lb.  Joljoa  iti  anotlier  OHiBpiiacy, 
33S.  bBUMmoiied  by  the  KioBlo  surrender, 
3S8.  OabHlDBuAoilttoaMaI,38T.  Sanlence 
profr^inced  aflolnvt  bim,  36S. 

fif5j(tm  of  Dao,  ie  pmployeil  by  Ihe  Quwn  Tte- 
geol  lo  docelva  the  Protealants,  7S.  His  reaenl- 
inent  of  thlB  ueage,  lb. 

— . — ..,  J^ord,  goToiJioi  of  EdiDbiirgh  Cattle, 


eaucaaoao{K.iamsBVI.,3i7.    Adiailasorqe 

UortHi  Uie  Kesenl,  39t£  ,  Is  luiued  out  of 
SUrling  CasOe  by  bis  iiepliew  tho  Eail  of 


ffiu  envoy,  enaeavijuia  to  un 
betweoD  Eoglaod  aDd  Scoi 

t  np  by  the  En|;li9ll  Fapisle  a 


jn  Eii^aod 
.disUngoiiai ..    , 
Kbif. of  Scale,  SlO.  < 


btalna  tite  offices  of  Lord 


^1  In  tbat  BipediOon,  lb. 

h  letter  aom  (be  Giueeo,  ib. 

Efltums  to  England,  and  le  confined,  jb.  Is 
Mod  and  ceneuied,  Di.  Bndeavouis  to  sidrit 
DP  K.  Jams,  lb.  His  nsband  frantic  conduct, 
311.    Is  HgniD  taken  iuM  custody,  ib.    His 


I  English 


lie  gates  of  tbe 


, Ja  Motto,  sent  by  tbe  Ftencli  lilns 

to  bitorpoae  fbr  K.  Jacoea,  wiien  conllned  by 
Uls  Ruthven  conB|iltator%  Utt.    la  f0IC«d  (a 

KnaW  government,  Its  otlSn  and  arlstocrotleal 


eoDiu^l!,13.0aii 


of  feudal  g 


irkableim 


:  of  (he 


*V»>  a  popUoDB  ani  powerftil  connty,  much  de- 
voted to  tbi  OongregatioD,  92.  Is  destroyed 
and  plundered  by  tbe  French,  lb.  The  ^od 
of,  aicooimDnicBiea  Ibe  Andiblshop  of  SU 

mnidcale  Uis  PoplBli  lords,  SSI, 
FJsBd™,  the  ballhi  of,  30. 
fbrtei,  Lord,  with  the  Eart  of  ArgyH,  Is  sent 

Dgalnst  the  Popiab  lords,  ^B.  Are  deviated  by 


nandtheacota.asa. 


^ttti-mf  aj/  Caalle,  0.  Mary's  ■ 
trial,  and  (leatb  tbere,  SS3.  im. 

)V«i»,lhecaDaequBacBSOftlieEiMi.«uuuui  uu. 
ftildal  govemment  Ihare,  39,  40.  A  body  of 
Fretwh  inlnr  In  SooUand  tosupportthe  Caiho- 
UcB,  ea,  Tbe;  redoes  Ibe  castle  of  St.An 
draw's,  ib.  Anotber  nany  of  them  arrive  there, 
55.  Their  tiansBobona  tbere,  ib.  OoDclude 
a  peace  wllli  Englai^  SB.  Tbeir  p^ite  con 
duct,lb.  The;  leaTB  Scotland,  ib.  Their  am 
fices  ip  a  treaty  of  tnarrlaBO  betveeD  Uie  Dau 
piiin  and  Uia  Oueea  nf  gcou,  ttS.  The  Fro- 
tcsiante  endeavour  to  axpel  the  I^sncb  irni; 
out  of  acoUaod,  81.  Another  parff  of  Ibern 
arrive  there,  and  IbrtU^  IdUb,^  Thay  o 
sspeiale  tbe  peojple  Olf  Ibelr  Inacilenca,  lb 
The;  are  sent  agnhiat  Ihe  OoDgrwation,  Sit 
They  deauoy  an  J  plunder  Pift,Bndareniacb 
harassed  by  parlieB  of  Ihe  Congregation,  lb. 
Are  greatly  alarmed  by  the  arrival  <c  Ibe  Eng- 
lish Seel,  U3.  They  rotum  to  Letth  ereatTy 
baranedaDdeibBiBted,lb.  Are  besieged  there 
bylheEnEUBbaDdtheOoDEregafiDn,H  The; 
^n  several  adTantagca.lb.  Tbeir  raottVBs 
for  conelodh^  a  peace,  SB.  Negotiations  Ibr 
that  purpose,  lb.  AiUdes  of  the  Deam  V7. 
They  leavD  acotland,  98.    Tho  French  advlss 

pn^HM  jabyan  anJiaiwulnr  rBiactedi  ib.  They 
agree  to  a.  Mary's  manlage  wltb  Lord  Samly, 
130.    ThsUceiitioaBiiee!oftheltnior^s,lS9. 

,  Kh^  of,  a  copy  of  bis  directions  eetu  to 

[land,  Appendix,  tVi. 


Francis 


J-Jari 


,    Hisl 


to  Ihe  c 


abitiou! 


tofFrance,83.  His 


iin£  the  lawfUlneni 
uiiuDiunicated  qcincBB 
consplrBc;  to  kill  O. 
belDB  gained  by  Wabii 
dat«,»l.  IsrainloT 
cotreapondence  nltll  Q 

QUmu,  Lady,  i-  " 
witchcraft,  ffi. 

,  Lord  ChaacelU 

order  to  Uorton  to  9u 
Isbilledinarencoun 

,  the  tutor  ot;  j 


ib.    He  with  tbe  otfaor  considrators  s^ze  the 

cBitlaof  BtirUng,  and  erect  theh:  staDdaid,  SMS. 

He  la  Bttaioled,  andhis  estate  fbrftiled,  3ffl. 
eiiujuu,  Bishop  of,  anotaofids  concerning  tbe 

Queen  of  Scotland's  iktmy,  Appendii,  411. 
Olmeslm,  Earl  0^  Jobis  the  Biuhven  consplra. 

OisHlivol.'the  battle  of,  S90. 

Ooi'don.  Sir  John,  a  acuflle  In  the  streets  of  Edin 

burgh  betiveen  bint  uad  Txird  Ogilvy,  118. 

Beiia  confined  for  It,  he  makes  his  escape,  ib. 


paidaned, ib. 

,  Lord,  set  at  liberty,  1ST. 

,  Sir  Adam.exetis  himself  for  the  Que«i » 

interest  hi  the  Horlh,  SIS.  Ris  character  and 
good  condDCt  as  a  souiet,  SIT. 

Tam-U,  Earl  of,  kilns  hi  a  conspiracy  lo  sdze 
Ihe  King  at  Romiren,  940.  I>  vished  and  par- 
doned by  tbe  King  eiler  Mb  escape,  314.  Ba- 
contee  sospected,  and  is  ordered  for  France, 
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IND 

,  iolui  and  Aleiandur,  Bina  or  i£lq  abc 
*aractar  and  coaainracy,  SOL  TBe  t_ 
S  clrcuauUncHof  Oimc  ismsihtbls  tniiii- 
i,3(»,303.  BereiBldlBbiBntiioqlectiing 
rning  11,  304-31)7.  'Hieli  dnil  bodla 
lit  into  PullBmeni,  aod  mndemneit,  SOB. 
'  '  a  BiHl.lKHioun  ftitMted,  and  nnme 


Spain,  999.  la  convlcleil  and  bebeaded,  38S. 
ffniv,UiHeToeBomeaccoun(aftiiin,3a.  Ha 
beeomea  a  &niarils  of  K  Juuei  VL,  ill.    la 

SnedioO.EIiubeCi'siziuraaCiSaa.  Belraya 
Mary,  ik.  Femuadsa  E.  Jaawi  to  mUe  n 
bsrehand  ondiiUMleltei  tolier,aB4.  Joins 
with  others  in  piomodiu  Q-  IKlxtJieUi'B  Iniar- 
est  In  Bcotland,  333.  Hia  tisacbray  vbea  sent 
to  Ituercedefor  a.UBtr,  %D.  lUa  baseneBa 
diecDvetsd,  be  ta  dl^rsced,  ers  Hia  vain  a^ 
tempt  ogainat  BeoretiuT  Maitlatid,  lb.  Acta  in 
Italy  aa  a  kit  rrom  the  coarl  of  England,  299, 
300,  A  memorial  of  bla  fbc  Bis  Uajesty, 
Appeodii,  433—433.     To  ths  ^cretary  of 


bl3intiiguesa^1nstQ.EIizabetb,SI8,  Tb 
Ipal  promoter  of  tbe  Holf  Lo^ue,  t£35 
PrfvM  ihe  Fiwicli  King  out  of  lis  cajd- 


s,the  r)9e  of  thatAunlly,  io.  Arlii 
pmcEedinga  of  Hoitoa  the  Regent  i^ain 
331.    See  QtulsaaraiilC. 

U  the  battle  of  Idng^de,^  Istriedaaii 
denmed  Ibr  lebdlion,  lb.    OtnaSna  a  fs 


Muctay,  m    Uakea  ht 


us  of  bia  miuderin 


-,  Mr.  FatitDb,  ths  Sac  win  saSbri 
In  Scotland  tbr  the  Frotsatanl  reii^on,  71. 

BatUn,  vice  etiamberiala  of  Englsno,  the  argt 
jnaot  by  which  lie  pravaUed  oa  u.  Hory  i 
plcnil  at  lier  trial,  wL 

UmTji  U.  of  FtBDce,  ssnda  farces  to  asdBi  it 
Scots,  SS.  A  nuutloge  pcopoaed  between  h 
Eoa  the  Dauphin  and  lbs  young  Q.  of  Scots,  & 
Gneiss  the  Scota  ta  Invade  Englaitd,  66.  H 
iD&niouB  impoi^laa  on  Q,.  Mary  In  the  ireai 
ofmarriaie-SS.  Perauadea  biaeonaud  Quet .. 
Mat?  Co  usame  tiie  tiUeB  of  K.  and  a.of  Ens- 
land,  73.    Hlsdeatb,Sl. 

IILd^rasrates  greatly  on  bis  access 


terpoaea  fi«blf  In  behalf  of  O.  Uary.  967. 

VIII.  of  Eoglaiid,  by  hbnvlein  of  refonns- 

Hon  becontea  flsmldabls  boOk  to  Pamela  uid 


lodk  to  Pamela  a 
■n  InlarrieHWl 


Ptoteatnala,  33,   PropoB 

K.  Jumca  7.,  ib.    b  diaappalnted  br  him,  aud 
declares  war  agnlDBt  Baotlaiid,  M.    Invades  11^ 


lie  balanCB  of  power  hi  Eun 


^41.    Hlsit 


SuropA  41.    

_ _  oWiaoed,  «.    HK 

regard  to  lion  tbedeami  ~~ 
o  Ol  coDd       ■  '     " 


.  Were  01  condneted  by  Hnueli;  and 
iiaiouBta(hsBeolB,ib.  HiatieaijlieTouBsedzure 
DfSuiis'ehlpBlbat  took  abattsr  In  Ui  pons,  4S. 
AttSDipta  to  gain  the  Reeency  by  neat  pro- 
inlis9,4S.  InTadeBaeollBiHl,48.  'Fbis  belog 
tllcoiUucted,tnrnBtoiioacooinU,ni.  Bec^ves 
and  lewaria  the  Earl  of  Lennoi,  49.    En- 

Sl.    Hta  death  and  cJiaracier,  S3.     His  In- 


EX,  4B1 

coDBluient  conduct,  73.  Eictudcd  tlie  Scutch 
linehyhlaleslBmsntjib. 
Sertia,  UaA,  iobia  tJbatelberaull  in  oppoaJiiR 
IheKegentjiee.  Comes  to  a  treaty  witfi  btui, 
lb.  lie  and  IbeDulie  are  committed  prisoneiB 
to  ths  caatw  of  Edinbu^,  ib.  InUniaiee  the 
King's  order  to  HortoD  toraBlgnlbc  Hegency, 


Lor^ 
nd  with  an  Ei^- 


a9&    Aocountofhisb 

Appendii,  381-    A  lei 

Scroop  and  Sir  F.  Enallya,  3B4. 
HwiteABSrl-'' ' ■■—  '■—'—'  ■ 

li^aAy,JG 

ei]ta,49.    Bums  Edinburgh  and  Leitli,  48.   la 

inida  Duke  of  Borne —  -..■>—.-.—  -.■''— 

land,  Sa.    Bee  Some; 
SiakFordf  aecretouy  to 

trayallmby" 


^HUdProt 


,  ..  _Dateof  » 

by  diacovoring  ilia  initiguf 

Mary.SJB. 

ififUswd  and  Jjl«,  an  attempt  to  cIt 

by  K.Jnmea  VI.,  313.    Segnlaliona 

vllegea  of  Foyal  boroughs  ordered  ti 


Hodgin 


Ing  lierelicol  e 


the  Duke  o!  Albany,  Sajeiu,  HO. 
,  Loifl,  sent  by  K.  James  VI.  with  a  secret 

eratassy  lo  Oie  Pmie,  300. 
Bowsri.    eeaJfotfi&. 
Hsnidm,  Lord,  gotemor  of  Berwick,  bis  Inter- 

view  with  Arran,  349. 
HimOg,  Bad,  though  a  OUliolic,  joioa  the  Re- 

formsi  in  oppiwii  Iha  Ftench  army,  31,  Ab- 

alats  ibem  on^  wttii  Mr  promises,  99.  His 

eonrit  Dftbat  Amily,  117.  Hia  raunl^  againat 
ttis  yooog  Queen's  nilnlatsra,lb.  filaresem- 
meut  Indamed  by  an  aceideoe,  118.  His  plot 
BgaInnlierIldnlatersdliiippainCed,lb.  Breaks 
out  into  open  rsb^[lan,Ib.  la  trodden  to  death 
in  a  batile,  190.  His  fluuily  proseeoted  with 
the  utmost  rlgonr,  lb.  Several  anecdotes  and 
conjectures  concerning  his  plot,  ID.  Is  at- 
tainted by  Porllamenl,  123.  The  att^nder 
repealed,  niid  the  tbmlly  restored  lo  esiaie  and 


lodoUjlb.    Aetsae  

afterUtaBeeeafBiiiuideriWZ.  bproehUnied 
str^larbyLonaDi,theBawIU«eiii,SI)6.  Se- 
ceives  soma  money  and  pjomiaea  ofaMstmioe 
from  Sptdn,  lb.    Agms  to  a  treaty  with  Mor- 


dou  from  the  EIi^,^  His  bnrbaronB  mo 
der  of  the  Eari  of  Munsy,  ib.  Is  sutntnon 
lo  Bunender  to  justice,  38S.  Flies  (o  the  mnui 
tolnsilb.  OflbntoBulmitttotrlBl,!8T.  Bei 
liigabw«bliti,S8a.  Beftses 


Jtaofs  I,  was  detained  low  a  prisoner  In  En|^ 
land,  30.  Troublea  ta  Scotland  daring  ibal 
rime,  lb.    Was  much  Improred  by  an  Eo^iab 


His  poUoy:  or 

Hia  c&uselH,  ■ „.. 

be  nobles, 31.    They.baing 


b,  Google 


Mutdors  the  Earf  Df  Douglaa,  S7.  FfOAifteB 
levetaL  ao«l  laws  to  bo  meeedt  ib.  Btdiuae 
tlupoweiofttiaiioblH.lb.  I^deBlh,38. 
.anHlll.Ihe  nate  of  BsitlBiid  dnilng  Ui  ml- 
norllf ,  SO.  His  Impoiillc  condiict,  »■  Kills 
one  of  his  bnKben,  and  ia  Iniaded  hj  anoiber, 
S3, 39.  IsneaUy  lDBiil»<d  by  hisaolilee,  m 
HladeBpic^LemlnioiB.lb,    Wns  the  fiial  Ihal 

The  nobles  aie  provolied  to  take  arma  agaliiEt 
hbu,  30.  Is  killed  in  a  battle  against  tbem,  lb. 
His  choracier,  lb. 

IV.hiscliaract8t,3».  le  Itlllad  In  a  baiile 

-    -'sbalFlowdeiLib. 

slty  kng  and  tmliiileat,  30. 

li  during  thai  lime,  30,  31.    A>- 

Buiuee  the  goveniment  while  veryyoimn.ai. 
Hia  character,  lb.  Bin  mheme  flw  InimUliig 
the  nablea,  !^  33.  Ia  dlynted  tana  U  by  Uia 
cler^,  34.  Wue  uma  (br  the  deltocs  of  Ida 
liiDid«n,ih.  HlBDDlileBTefiuilngtolbltDwUm, 


agnlDM  tha  E^lish  at 


»  £ail  tf  Ml 


39T.    lahyUm, , 

llBndBofBotbwell,lTO.  fi  crowaed,  177.  The 
nobles,  c^>i>nwed  1^  Htnton,  tlM  Buaal,  tum 
tlieir  ey^  to  hltn  liiq'  redireaB,  ^17.  lus  educa- 
don  and  dlapoailiDn.tb.  HebeeoiueSBDapiuiiiie 
of  the  Regents  power,  3!7,  SSS.  Biscovera 
earl;  a  gnat  aaactunant  to  thToiulieE,  933. 
Adopt!  two  of  diShtanr  dleposUona,  339, 333. 
Enteis  Edlnbargh  with  great  Bolammty,  333. 
Isbf  me  IknHimeaenaB^  la  unpopular  mea- 
Eurea,  339.  Is  seized  l>f  a  pamor  noliles  at 
Suthien,34U,and  thread  to  lecdve  eomplDlnla 
agaloK  hl9  ravouilta,  lb.  DlaBsmblea  with 
tnem  and  banlebefl  Lennox,  941.  la  brought  to 
SilillngandHolyrood-hcrase.ib,  HIseaacEm 
for  Lennoi's  death,  and  regDnl  Ibr  hia  meniwy, 
943.  Receives  the  Frencn  ainboaBBdor  wlUi 
eient  reepect,  lb.  Alaliefl  his  escape  tkan  Lhe 
conaplratots,  S43.     Basolves  to  treat  them 

grams  him  a  p»don,  344.  Renewa  hia'fnnd- 
ness  fbr  Airan,  ib.  Is  by  him  peraueded  Eo 
Yiolfini  meaaurea  against  'the  aonsfrireiora,  Ih. 
His  aaswar  to  a  hawWy  letter  ftoni  a.  Ellrn- 
betta  on  dieir  behalf,  fl).  labrha-lnteriiasltinii 
nndeied  nuire  violent  azaioel  lh»n.  94S.  Ia 
proTOked  Sj  the  eleiiy,  943, 346.  Hiaatepsto 
humble  thBoi,»7.  QiBpnfurinntDArran.ajS. 
Sends  a  new  ftTonrlte  to  England  aEalnet  the 
baniahed  lorda,  SKU.  DerolTesthewhcAfl  regal 
Bulhotity  ou  Anan,  191.  Writes  an  undnUAil 
letter  to  his  moihai.SM.    Ia  threaiHied  to  be 

t^m  a.&Bznhcth.'Bsa!  &  reconcHedlo^ 
exiled  lords,  !IS8.  Beoomea  popular  by  eon- 
cludhigitrflatywithEntfand,9SB.  Hhsoan- 
daleus  behaviour  iirlth  regard  to  Aiohibald 
DouglaB,  Bl,  Bis  endaaToura  to  save  hta 
mother's  Uth  altes  long  coademnaUnii,3ST,368. 
Is  gteaay  inconaed  at  her  death,  WJL  Awn- 
mentaaaed  hy  the  Encllsh  mInMer  to  padft' 
him,  lb.  bfbrcedIoat]gebisreaentinenl,m 
Attempts  to  unite  tbe  noblea,  376.  Is  courted 
koth  iy  EiialD^  and  En^and,  S!8.  Besolyea 
vlmmnalT  tn  Hrtlien  to  Uie  latter,  WJ9-  Takea 
tvlsw,  th.    His  lUll  In 


lenlaryon  the  Eenda^on 
,  rdlftpop 
lo  coDsplratan  af 


onductthere^ 

«al  agaiiul 
>fQ.£llaabi 

'  1)  rlgonr,  388. 

iboDiU).  Ia  . 
ie1l,SaT,  BDd  Ibieed  to  comply  with  b 
.  .  lib.  His Imlty to Bothwell abused, 9d 
la  enanecled  of  &T0iiting  the  Poidah  lo^a,9Sl 
see.    alnnewdBii|erinHnthein,!Sll.  Dele- 


avi  them iboenaes  the  cletgy  anil  people,  993, 
<S3.  Ia  mneh  invoked  hytlw  obatiiiacy  uf 
the fdergy, StQ4  OlTesordetaagBinatttLam.lb. 
Is  mneh  hisnlted,  and  In  gnat  danger  at  Edin- 
burgh, 3M,  999.  LaaTaEdinbuidi,andprD' 
eeedBwlth  severity  ag^nst  the  eUizeiis,  SfiS, 
S9S.  Acquires  abaohita  dominion  tn  ecoleaiaa- 
tlcal  aflblrs,  9)97.  Shengtlians  Ids  Interest  h. 
Farllament  br  restorbig  the  seats  of  the  eccle- 


er  repcffta  coneemlnBtlds, 

^ , .  to  gdn  the  Bomaa  CiiUiq- 

I,  ib.  His  nguiationa  with  taniid  to  the 
Itch,  3ai.  The  mysIBilous  afiUr  of  Sow- 
conspiracy,  301— 3».  His  eanHoi 
—  ,_ J  ._  ....  gjjj  ^  g,gj_ 

e  him,  Eai. 


lo  the  Eul  of  EtseijSlCi. 


313.  Conthiuea  bit  tntrlgnes  In  England,  lb. 
His  biterestgisaUyBtrengthened  there,  Ih.  En- 
deavouta  la  dvlh»  the  Blghlanda  and  Isles, 
313.  Is  pn>elBlmed  Sing  in  England  altar  the 
death  of  O-EUzaheth,  310.  ^  pi  ~  '  ~ 
IDMwIae  In  EtwUand,  lb.    Prepare 


1  of  the  Ibtoae,  317.    Bla  cha- 


ih.    J 


ITiiti,  Sir  WllUam,  aeni  tn  intercede  for  Q.Mi 

Secielary  MaUlaDd ,  AppendlK,  431. 
(nrf,  Earl  oK  api  '"   " 

gainst  ^Hary 
'V,ofFoTiUJetsl 

der  of  Murray 


lesign, 


lieHs 


,  George,  biother  In  L.  I 

eoveivd  when  ready  to  sail . .  , .  . 

In  Spain,  3S9.    Hia  acheme  opened,  Ib.    £b 
^pea  ont  of  prison,  98S. 

fiO^ns.Banry,  hia  declaiatlon  on  the  peaci., 
Appendix,  410. 

Smgt,  te«m,  the  moat  limliedof  ell  Filncea,  1^ 
OenanI  cbihes  of  this.  13.  Their  revenues 
were  but  sman,  lb.  Had  no  standing  armies, 
IhT  and  lutl>«ot!oii  llmtted,  1*.  Means  uboI 
to  enloid  the  royal  antbotln,  31,  ^.  Their 
Jurisdintlon  enlanied,  99.  The  eittaon^lnaty 
InSuenee  of  the  Scottish  Klnra  in  FaiUamenl 
SO.    The  reason  of  this,  lb. 

SSrkaliijot  Grange,  one  of  the  murdereia  at 
Bentouo,  is  recalled  Iiy  the  Q.  Dowager,  G7. 
Ills  attainder  reversed  in  Farllament,  133. 
Ol&n  to  flght  Bothwdl  In  abele  combat.  172. 
His  Interview  mm  Q.MatT,1n  the  name  of 


by  Google 


King's  aulhoiily,  snd  natare  harmony  ader 
tlHiDUnletafClieEe|eat,^9.  Accedes  to  the 
<ta«ea's  portf,  ib.  Fioridei  Ajt  a  aRoa  by  hi- 
axatliigJM  lurlBcin  and  tbrtUVing  BifiDburnh, 
an.  Pioolunia  Iriumu's  aulilaaty  unlawM 
and luiitpad,  tbb  ABempta In  rahi tqpKvent 
a  meeting  of  lbs  paiUaiaeul,  SIS.    Fonns  a 

-  KhoDa IbrniTprtdiug tha KlDfs pBi^, S13.  Ifi 
■t  titel  BUBuMliI,  butattenvanls  defenied,  lb. 
CkKJBa  Dear  to  an'Sfireement  with  Uar  the  Re- 
gent,  319.  A  traaty  witta  Morton  breaks  IL  off, 
jea.  Ficea  apim  Bdlnhuighlnun  tIiBr«j[Ja,iI), 

•  la  besletted  1^  tha  aejant,  assisted  by  the  Eng- 
lish fbicss,  ^4.    lEteedbymutinyoftlicgar- 

Uh  EiullBh  general,  lb.  Is,  by  order  at  Q,. 
ElisibeUi,  delivered  up  to  the  Eeeenl,3t>.   He 

JTtuUvs,  Sir  Fntn^  aeni  byo.  EliaabeUi  ivitli 
tetteraofcondolence  to  Q.Mary  on  boranlv^ 
In  BiKlMd,  les.  Some  of  tats  lelteis,  Appen- 
dlx/K^Wl.  397.100. 

Xaax,  John,  a  fiimoiH  Eaformer,  bis  character, 
57.  AAerbdog9aiaetinieDbn»d,hBisrecall' 
edbylhapBr«outedFroleBtantQ,TA.  InAamsB 
the  multitude  at  Perth  nlth  rage  agaloBl  tlie 
FoplfllBi  75,  Tfl.  Hffl-  notion  DoneeirakilB  ttie 
Eovsnuneot  of  noiaeo,  whenDe,  78.  Hia  re^- 
denea  hied  In  BdlnbarghiSO.  Complains  or 
thaiu]iflwiinuiie89otUieBefbtInera,8S.  Ills 
opbiiDatoLhBCativentlonDrEefannBni  that  it 
is  lawHjl  to  redflt  and  deprtra  tyraimlcid  prln- 
cc^Sff.    Anhnntea  ami  rerires  the  daapondlng 

C005re([aaDa,M.    CompTallur''-'- ■-—  -" 

Uia  E^rmera  In  providhig  o 

**'^-' ^-"f^tea^'lilA.  Eecomuu       .  .  . 

ehurcb  gorenmient,  103;    Fi., 

"" — '-thaehureh,10t  Couiposea 
diadpliiie,  lb.     Semunces 


tiny  anvDg  Iha'peopla,  and  acqnlttod,  lb.  Fo- 
inali  juJgea  conciu  in  Uiis  deelaon,  lb.  la  nub- 
Ucly  accused  by  Hoitland  of  pranchu^  aadltloiis 
doctrine  aHicernlng  redstanoe,  ISO.  Ctmracter 
oftlismodleputanls,lb;  ^proved  of  several 

t^uIatiouscancemlDg  the  election  of  Blstinpa, 
w,  Hia  deaUi  and  chaiacler,  lb.  Biseulo- 
eiuDi  by  Morion  the  fteaeat,  iSH.  Articles 
aenl  by  btan  to  the  General  Assembly,  Apiien- 
dli,409. 

tw^jiifa,  the  battle  of,  184, 183. 

/^srea,  Cardiual,  ia  aent  aa  a  nanclo  IVom  the 

Pope  with  a  present  to  Q.  Maty  of  Scotland, 

ISl.    XsBloppsdU  Paris,  155. 
ZcagTU,  holy,  a  contMeracy  of  Roman  Catholics 

aa  callad,  K5.    Was  universally  agreed  to  by 

them  all  over  Europe,  ib. 
LaarHinff,  tbfl  revival  of,  promotes  die  Refbrtna' 

Ltlctclir,  Earl  of,  appointed  a  commla^ner  to 
the  conference  at  Westminster,  104. 

ZrffU  burnt  by  the  English,  49.  Fortified  by  the 
French,  84.  Besieged  by  «ie  Eniliah,  94.  C 
Mary  lands  there  ftom  Prance,  m    Theau- 

130.  bs^Hd  and  (bnifiad  by  Morton  the  Re^ 
gent,  313. 
Xnntgi,  Earl  of,  nrrWes  In  Scotland  IVom  Prance, 
'  4S.  Is  murJi  courted  by  Cardinal  BeaIoun.ih. 
HIa  pretensions  lo  the  succession,  how  fbunded, 
^.  ReaenIB  Beatonn's  dcCcitfulness  lo  him, 
49:  Beads  the  Befbnners  and  Uie  advocates 
Ibr  lbs  English  alliuncs,  ib.  Surprises  tha  Re- 
Cardinal,  ib,  Ooattnnes  alone  in  the  inleiast 
afEn^and,^.    Is  forced  to  Ry  to  that  court, 

ofK.Henry'a,  by  ivlnch' he  became  father  ioa 


poiideiwe  with  O-Muy,  137,  Is  invited  sa- 
crHly  by  her  to  raturatti  Bntland,  ib.  Arrives 
Ib  Scotland,  and  is  received  with  great  Jb- 
iniliaiitybyliar,139:  Hia  flirfUtnre  b  repealed, 

Ilia  FH[llameQt,lb.  His  lady  sent  prisoner  to 
tliH  Tover  of  London,  133,  and  treated  nilh 

fiolhneU  with  it,  ib.  The  proaecnlion  la  hur- 
ried-iaa  He  craves  a  delay,  whlcliia  refused, 
ib.  He  is  left  alone  in  it,  ib.  Bolicila  (k  Eli- 
zabelta'ataitere9ltool)lalnadelay,lfll.  Indsta 
on  it  by  a  proxy  at  the  trial,  but  is  overraled, 


Mury  of  tS 


iiHlTa 

_,„4,  HH 

nuFdarto  Q.Elliabath.  II 


i  at  the  confttenee  at  ViTeitminfter,  and 
I.  Q.  Hary  of  tha  murder  upon  oath,  105. 
juruuiA  to  Ssotfand  proDecced  by  an  UngUsh 
army,  30?.  Is  cjesled  Bt«aut,  !109.  His  pio- 
gress  against  ttie  Qneaa'a  par^,  ih.  Appojnls 
commlsaDnets  to  thujie  a  neaty  with  Uuie  ot 
tliB  Queen,  310.  Surytises  Dumbsiton  cssUe, 
310. 311.    Joins  the  Earl  of  Morton  U  Leith, 


ib.    Another : 


-thtltsK.^.       .      . 

uniteimina  Morlonj  333.    Reno 

from  ibeprivy  coflocll,  IB4>  la  i 
amlHUBadar,  SU.    Aaaa  tries  lu  >iiui  ui 
plant  him,  338i    la  couunanded  by  K.  J; 

at  the  request  of  the  nobles,  ■-  ' ■'■- 

dom,34l.    Puts  off  hia  depr 
pretences,  111     ■»-'..— 


Returns  unwillingly  lo  France, 
wiiwte  iw  auuQ  dies,  ^43.  Hia  memory  vindi- 
cated, and  much  reaarded  by  tha  King,  Ib 
IHed  a  Prolestant,  Ib. 

,  Eall  of,  left  as  the  Kind's  lieutenant  in 

the  north,  after  dlsperaing  the  Popish  lords,  aSW 

Lalg,  Nnrman,  muidera  Carduial  Beetoun,  SO. 

the  Regent,  ib.     Ate  encouraged  by  Heniy 


n^oliatloiis  in  England  In  Ihvour  of  Q.  Maiy, 
216.  Is  conflnedlOTg  in  the  Tower,  and  after- 
wards is  ba^iloliod  from  England,  ih. 

tHtHdffay,Lord>carrles  the  proposal  from  the  con 
iedetales  to  Q.  Maiy,  that  she  should  resign 
the  goveinn-.enI,  170.  Joins  the  Kuthven  con- 
spiraEois.340. 

LodOecat  Castle,  O.Mary  committed  a  prisoner 
there,  173.   Her  escape  ftora  thence,  ISL 

'•^— ,  Lord,  letters  to  and  f^m  him,  Appen- 

dis^  41^.  413. 

i-ofan,  of  Restalrlg,  an  alleged  accomplice  in 
Cowrie's  conspiracy,  304.  Is  tried,  303,  and 
his  estate  forfeited  loi«  after  hia  death,  ib. 

Lards,  coofedemtea,  associates  atalost  Boihwell 
— '"" —  170.    ttnisaforcas  against  them, 


171.    Pub 
Prevailon 
Assume  tl 
nnd there,  .. 
-— ^Pogd^  CI 

lhem,lb.  Fredidani 


:  of  their  c 


■n,17S. 


t  K.^nic 
cy,585.    The  King  pni- 


a».  They 


ofthe  King's  iroiy,  390.    Are  dispen 
King's  apptoBcii,  lb.    Go  abroad, 


b,  Google 


(Bcntityto keon theMace,!)).  R^nita Scot- 
land, ud  ^BdtuHi  tor  kesTB  to  r»lde  in  Uudi 
own  lioiuieg,  SBiL  TtiH  gnmed  by  a  conven- 
tion of  estates,  IlL  BeeoDt  tiaii  erron,  and 
ore  ttlnalTed  from  sicoitimiiidcBIIiHi,3»7.  Ke- 

Eoma,  ih.    Are  resloied  lo  Utalr  esiMes  aiid 
iHUioiirB.  908, 
1.9nain,  Catdinal,  gets  soma  of  Ibe  btel  hwt- 
flcesmSuKlaml,™. 


KefbnnaUoa  is  amOak,  tb.  TheCudlnaFi 
greBllnaiHDceDTflrtharaaagSiDg.SS.  SiiTee 
tin  Queen  B^ent  of  ScMlnnd  lo  violent  matt- 
mnSiSl  Tlielr  violences  occasion  a  consplt- 
racyaa^nsE tbenuQO.  Aietbrcedtowllhdran 
IhSt troops fromScolland.ib.   Tliey iDBUIt lb( 

&fcei  lo  contract  Uieir  views  on  (be  death  of 

LtaAer,  a^ald  andpiinclpal  promctcr  or  the  Re- 
fbimallon,  61.    The  rapid  progress  of  his  doc- 

JlfriiDr,  John,  hlB  Hialory  of  Scoiiand,  soma  ac- 
coonl  of,  8. 

MitiUaitd  of  Letblnfton,  secretary  to  Mary,  Q. 
B^ent,  leaves  bcr  servte,  and  IoIob  tlw  Con- 
greiMlon^    His  ebaraccai,  lb.    la  »nt  by 

tbeEiyiteli  annrancsa  of  lier  protection,  93.  Is 
sent  by  a.  Mary  to  the  oonrt  of  England,  ■"" 
UakeiaconcsaBlaaloO.Ellzsbeth,l]3.  __. 
companies  Q>  Maiy  In  a  proiress  10  the  Xorth, 
lie.  He  Is  smdiVBd  byO-UaTTto  deibw  a 
netsbnal  Inisnleir  vim  O.  Elbabetli,  ISO. 
FuUlidy  BGouges  Knox  of  iseBchhig  seditious 
docnlT^  concoTDing  tetiitaneo,  33^  InUmates 
to  Q.Elizabeth  the  inlentlona  of  Q.Mnry  to 

ressntment  from  Q-Elizahelh,  133.  Fropnses 
moderate  measures  with  regard  to  19-  Mary, 
when  Inptlsoned,  17S.    Attends  the  Reoeot 

Sheo  called  on  to  accuse  her  in  Bnsland  IM. 
a  dIaivqiroveB  of  this  measure,  lb.    His  In- 


Queen's  par^,  iii.  Is  deprived  of  his  office  of 
pecretaiy,  and  pToclalmea  traitor,  S09.  Is  at- 
tainted M  a  Parllsmeni  oT  the  King's  psity, 
913,    .^rses  tvilh  Uat,  319.    Bis  views  In  ra- 


IS,ilS3.  la  beaezed  by  hi: 
IdlobiiTgh,  ^1.  Is  forced  to  < 
-ender  lo  the  Engllah  general 


againsl  him  by  Capt 
Arran,37S.    Thoy  pi 


u  from  that  olHoe  fmsoiued, 


El,  __.. 

the  Prior  Of 


natlou,  S8.  Aspires  to  Che 


hands,  1^  IDs  reaolntioD  In  ptmerrlni  bni 
from  Bothwell,  ISS,  ITa  la  chosen  Bxfta, 
314.  Labours  lo  btliw  about  a  eeoeral  pencil 
319.  IsthwartedbyMortonandliiaueociRteB, 
lb.  Dies  of  melancholy,  SIB,  Wi.  His  cha 
raeter,  220.  His  merit  and  Inlegrily  weta  ec 
knowiedged  by  both  parliea,  lb. 

Mar,  the  young  Bar],  ttSng  impeeed  on  by  Mot~ 
ton,  tumit  out  bis  uacle  from  the  castle  of  Sll^ 
line,  itX.  Joins  the  Rutliven  eoDsplialorSi  340. 
He  with  the  others  seizes  Slliliua  Castle,  and 
eteeu  their  standard,  SIG.  Is  attainted,  and 
his  estate  ftiTfyted,349.  Is  pardoned,  and  re- 
stored to  estate  and  honouia,  358. 

Xirci,  Oooncessof,  her  uifauious  DiDrria^e  with 
the  Earl  of  Artan,  337. 

.Horr  of  Guiss,  Q,.  Dowacer  of  ScoUand,  takes  a 
BOnHdetabie  share  Li  the  govemmenl.  54.  Is 
much  addicted  tti  the  French  Inleieat,  lb.  Pro 
jects  a  maiiriBge  of  her  daugbtw  lo  the  Dait^ 

phin  of  Prance,  S5.    Becomes  Inst •"'  '- 

promothigiheItefotmatlon,S8.  A 
oBlce  of  Begant,  119.    Piomolea  dli 

Ihe  ^assnt  one,  and  (bvtiUTS  the  B(. ,  — 

Ti^is  the  oontt  of  Prance,  fb.  Ketntns  to 
Scotland  to  tskepossaslonofUieBeceni^lb. 
After  BomaopHslUDn  she  obtBlna  It,  M.  Oh- 
lers  seveml  olflces  of  trust  upon  stranieis,  fiS. 
PtTipaee8lDlayalaxnpcHi]and,6S.  IS  Ibreed 
to  drop  It,  lb.  Tries  u  vidi 
with  En^and,  66,  ST.    The 

o|ij)o«eiiermeaiiiua|,6T.  Tie 

with  ffreac  respect,  tb.    OblL_- . 

ftom  the  Farliement  In  favour  of  Uto  Dauphin, 
70.  Harartflil  management  of  IhaBefbimeis, 
lb.  BeKowsthevecautbeneflOBOnfliTelfnerB, 
Ih.  She  altsiB  her  conduct  to  iha  Sefbnaeis, 
73.  Eamonstrancaa  agahat  Che  riolant  mea- 
sures of  the  Princes  of  LDTrain,  71.  Is  per 
Buaded  by  tham  to  penscutolhe  BaRiTmats,  lb. 
Her  rash  answer  lo  thalr  ramonstraDoe,  74. 
Bummons  th^  piaaiflien)  to  appoar  lialbrB  her, 
75.  Breaks  a  promlsa  she  had  made  tbetn,  lb. 
MarclieBwitbanarRiy agBinHtt1iein,76.  Oon 
eludes  a  treaty  nith  Iham,  lb  This  she  again 
bresln,  lb.  Her  severl^  BI  Pertb,  76, 77.  ^er 
scheme  discovered,  77.  Bhe  goes  to  attack 
them,  lb.  Has  again  recourse  lo  negoliatlan, 
lb.  She  la  startled  allb^  demands,  and  sets 
time  to  ansiver  them,  78.  Violates  amtther 
treaty,  lb.  Loses  Perth,  and  (breed  to  abandoii 
Stirhne  and  Edlnbar^,  she  retires  wUh  pre- 
elpltadon  lo  Dnnhar,  79.  HarObea  lo  attack 
the  RafiNiBerB  at  Edmburgb,  89.  Gains  Urns 
by  her  artifice,  ib.  Hakeaanothertreaffwith 
■■-—lib.  Herardflcosto— ^ — .— ...-n..— 


nduEt  there,  ib- 
is by  a  convention  of  tham,  depiived 
ee  of  Regent,  87.    The  tbundadon  of 

ihem.aB.  Ltdesenedhyberp^HilpBlBecreta- 
ry,HBlllBndofLathii^ton,9a.  Saada  French 
troops  against  the  Baflmnara,  Si-  Kellres  into 
thoeaslMofEdinbur^  on  the  approach  of  the 
Enjllsh,S4.  Her  death  and  character,  95.  Be- 
penlad  of  her  violent  measures,  06.  Listened 
to  the  Inetiuctlons  of  a  retbmied  preacher,  lb. 
— ,  Queen  of  Englandi  her  peisecutmg  retan, 
to,  61.    Heidealh,71. 


by  Google 


sttad  in  France,  S6.   The  fslal  conseiiuei 
tills,  ib.    In  impoaeil  on  liy  ina  artiBi:B9  ( 
PrnKhlaibelreUf otmaniBgBiSe.  Hei 
tkHgfl  celebnted  with  great  pnopi  Or.    They 
take  Die  UUb  of  Sine  ind  aneen  at  Enelsnif, 
73.    abe  mslwa  comhuIchu  to  the  Oonirffia- 
■lon,95,»T.    DedveaaElinilHtii'siigtuia 


,  is  mat. 


'n  of  Bngland,  97.    Blw  Bcqulies  b 
— J—  "=ar  lia  tamliuiiL  103.    Hdo 
Lh  reeal  afflietirin  on  bii 
_ a  Stu!iaa,rb.    Blw  ia  in- 

vited br  ihs  eonveaQaa  to  isturn  to  Scotluiil, 
104.  An  enaaau}  ftam  tlia  CbtlnUca  In  Scot- 
lanl  propoKd  violsot  nnuurai  to  liet,  104, 
ion.  atiB  !■  determlnsd  to  modenUiDn  in  tbe 
FiBDob  sod  the  Priui  oT  St.  Andnws,  KU.    ta 


n  pietensiiuiB  t 

count  of  bar  bennly,  li&  Dauundi  ufe-con 
diiec  tram  a.BUzBbetb,  wlilch  li  TdatrAm. 
Lsavea  Fnmca  wJUi  great  relnotaaee,  IBS. 
Lands  at  Leltb,  III.  Ii  mndl  aSbcted  6f  I' 
iABiiBeofta«^naaon,)b.  Baranl dEudn 

lageg  attending  liei  auHBtoii,  lOB,  110.    Bo 

(dKoinBlBiicfla  to  her  Bdraotuv,  110.  Her  ac- 
CDiajdistamaals  of  body  and  ouad,  lb.  The  tar- 
vants  oC  ber  cbnpel  SaaolEed,  It.  Fiocuieitlie 
*- BTclsB  of  lisi  rriigion,  '"     " 


lisiiuida.BUxatiBib,lDa.    . 


jected,  lb.  Sbe  maliea  ber  pubUo  entr 
Bdlalweiii  fb.  AniDBultoiftredtohoi'n 
aalliBtocoa«oii,Ui.  IKaranragaa  the  uttaintits 
of  the  Paplsta  lo  gain  hsc  fnvonr,  113.  Her 
■venianlalbethm'l7oriIainllton,]b.  Hakaa 
a  progrtss  Into  the  Hortb,  US.  Ber  mlnlHois 
nanvwlf  eacaps  HBBassiaatiDil,  118, 119.   la  »- 

ralaied  br  tbe  Mmnora  and  othar  Dlaoi,  119. 
Her  [brcuda&Bl  aunUey>B  lebeilioD,  119, 190. 
Sba  dalra  nn  intarrietr  witli  O-EUzabetta, 
ISO,  NegDtlatlons  concainln  bar  marriage, 
ISL  [9  9(iLiDlledb7dia%rentPn«Ma,ib.  ler 
delibetatloiu  eoacemlnf  it,  ISO,    U  Aneed  lo 


mloeB  ag^nu  a  Ibisiga  aliiancarm.  Det 
mlnee  not  to  ratlft  tbe  treaty  of  Gdlnbnrgb, 
Fnrlber  nsgotliuonB  Ibr  ber  tuarrlage,  1 
en  tbe  YiewB  of  CalbeiiOB  of  Mc^eie, 


Lord  Habere  Dudley 


liTO-lliiiiibaflLib.  BbeiihiglUy 
...tMBjIb.  DlBeitaieBwitbQ.EniB- 
beth,  131,  ISS.  Entenaina  Ibouelits  of  niarrr- 
IncLonlbBmlr.lSII.  Bhencstli  Lennox,  m 
IB  affronted  at  n  letter  of  O.  KUiabetb'i,  lb. 
Her  pr^udiea  agBlnat  the  Retbrraed,  and  xeal 
fbr  tAs  Calbolia  relleiDn,  139.  la  taten  with 
DamlT  at  Atat  aighL  1S9.  la  KreatI;  mored  at 
O.Ellzabeth'BinaalUnKi3&flineB.130.  Negtt- 
tiates  with  tbe  court  of  B«iie  Ah*  a  diapenaatlon 
to  marry  Damly,  Hh,  and  the  cone 
eouil  of  France,  ib.  Impoies  on  : 
bat  anpUea  to  Q.  Elizabeth  6tr  com 
maniuo,  131.    Which  aba  aflbela 

13i^    In  reBeutmoDi  aba  propaasa  tL -^ 

migry  meegags  to  EUiabetli,  nrbidi  Uattland 
prevents,  138, 133,    -     ■-    ^ 


MDtmf 's  coDBent,  th.    Conns  Uie  Fote'a  pfo- 

.„_-! —    — a 1 ,_jj„  n^jm  ]^m^  ^ 

,. Jddreatlnmlnb:     ' 

-Jeoa 

imlr,  13S.    Si 


iBaabaidy&wnIbm,133, 
L  lier  great  addreat  in  gaTntnf  tbe  omaetu 
her  Buhleisls,  134.    FreTenw  ■  plot  against 


arrna  agatiiBt  Murrvy,  13B,  and  himEoa,  _    .. 
b«&>m  ber,  lb.  Her  Dianlage  with  Damly  cete- 


ofQ^EliutaBiti 


to  prarant  his  mntdar, 
by  the  eoiBphWDrs,  lb. 

_1  escapa  [^om  tliem,  Ib. 

eiUed  uoblea,  US.    Her 


hatred  to  nnmlj  increaaea,  11%  140,  and  Avour 
(br  BothireU  oommeneea,  149.  Brdnnilataea 
aomedoniaatlDftudBunoiirllieiioblcSilSa.  Is 
dalirarsd  of  hei  eon  Jomea  YI.,  ta  the  eaaiTa  ol 
Edinburgh,  ib.  luvilea  aeveral  fbrelEa  Prinoos 
10  Us  bapWD,  lb.  Conthniea  Co  treat  Daroly 
with  oegteet,  ib.  Her  ettachnient  to  Botbwell 
incteswiLfb.  Prevents  D^y'B  imeDdsdfllEbt, 
im.Uia.  Vidli  the  borders,  liB.  An  instance 
of  har  regard  Ibr  Bothw ell  on  that  oDOasloa,  ib. 
HowsheriTaned  4.EllEabBlh,ili.  Her  ilgtat 
■      ' -'--"TEnatiahParlla 


at  opfonunltr,  163,154.  Nietn 

■"laiy  Blep  In  avonr  of  Fopwy 

I  present  Coai  the  Pope,  bal 

at  Fuia,  IHi^lSS.    Ehdaavoi ,.. 

cure  a  better  snlinBtoicfl  for  tbe  reibrmed 

dve,liecamea mdanCholr, ib.  GoB toBfliling 
to  celebrate  tier  aon^  tmptlun,  ib.  la  greatly 
nS^ided  at  ttie  Kli^a  behailauT  on  that  occa- 
^OB,  159,  US.  BeKorsH  Ibe  Popish  ocelealas- 
dcat]nrlsdlctlon,lST.  UerDegtector  Ibe  King 
during  bladckneaa,iaL  The  breach  between 
than  bCAoma  trreparaiilB|_lb.  Bhe  vlsiis  hbn 
atOlaagDW.Utl.  The  moUvra  of  her  dlBfdmn- 
laUon  on  that  ooeaslOD,  tb.  Fiovails  en  him 
lo  Dome  to  Edinhn^  IBD.  Set  Buaplcioue  be- 
haviour to  "—■'■ —  "-     ■f ' 


Inds  suppoced  with 
har  Bonaeiili  1GB.  u  oondncted  to  EdlDbiirgft, 
ib.,  and  manied  to  BolhweO,  169.  Benda  an 
apoloir  to  the  Donrta  of  France  and  Engiaad, 
ib.  Her  condnot  causes  n  general  indignadon 
agafaisi  her  abroad,  170.  la  alamed  at  a  cooi- 
niiatlon  of  the  notdes  uatiiBt  ber,  ib.  Sbo 
pnbli^si  a  maailbsto  to  vnidiiiata  ha  oondnot, 
ITL  It  conducted  to  Ibe  casUe  of  BoiUiwicIt, 
lb.  Uatebca  wUh  Bothwell'a  tbreea  ag^nat 
"•t  ennfedaiale  lorda,  ill.  An  attempt  at  an 
'  tlonpravesv^n,UI,na.  Islbrced 


nrgh,  when  mani  abuaea  are  oSsied 
.  173.  laaent  a  prisoner  to  LoebleTin 
rnstle,  173-  ^  Elisabeth  Incerposea  on  iier  be- 
half 174.  The  English  amfaoaador »  nrused 
accesB  lo  iter,  ITS.  Varioua  propoflais  among  - 
thn  oonCbderates  concerning  her,  179,  170. 
They  oblige  her  to  resign  Oie  govranment,  1^ 
177.  DlR^enr  reasonings  on  tbisthensuTeilTT. 


b,  Google 


mrf  to  (he  King's  nuudsr,  lb.  Sieapes  from 
LaoUBvin,  181.  Aidy«  at  HamUtna,  ib.  Is 
DUeuded  ity  muij'  Dohlm  nnd  b  nnmarouB 
arm;,  ih.  An  sMocIaUoa  BlEiwd  In  bar  de- 
ftqce,  ib.  Hei  Impnidsnce  in  hauudlng  a 
batlle,  183.  Hai  anay  deOaled  to'  the  con- 
tbderates,  183.  Her  preclnltiite  HlgEt  into  Gal- 
lomy.  Lb  Rasblf  detemuiuB  to  ndre  to  Eng- 
anil,  iSL  Goaa  tUtber  agBlDeC  Uh  advice  of 
l»r  Btteodanl^lb.  Airlrai  it>CarHBlfl,  lb. 
Writes  to  a-EUnbelh,  ImploriiK  her  ceod 
Dfficea,ili.  ReeeiTealelonofDODilaleadeliom 
l>er,  and  dsmanda  admhtaneo  into  ber  »& 
miee,  IBS.    Tbta  nftiKd,  and  wiv,  ISS,  IBS. 

le  muDh  decayed  in  ber  sQecodnn  tmro  tbli, 
197,  and  oatauibd  on  dluoTsdng  Ihs  slUfl^ea  of 
Q.klzabediilb.  GanieHilr  loliciB  to  IM  ad- 
mitted into  bernreBenoe,  ib.  Bbe  )■  carried  to 
Bidtou  Caide,  IM  OliBgiined  at  Bndlng  Iiet~ 
■elf  B  pTlKmsVi  lb.  Agrees  lo  an.  inqidiy  into 
ber  CDndiicb  lb.  Her  dMrnulatton  with  »- 
.  gard  to  reliflon,  138.  Oonunlnlonen  appetnced 
(o appem In  ber lume,  WO.    Her  ciilrf vlewin 

ence  to  Westminster,  1B3.    Sba 
TutbburrbiSlaffi)rdaliire,ib.  Iii 


ib.  Is  accused  likewise  I 
IBS.    Her  coi 
and  demand 
protest  wi' 


and  a  persona]  Interview,  ib.    Tb^ 
j^nsl  ftiluie  proceedLng!,  lb.    A  aua- 

rs  wmidrBn-from  lbs  mesUog,  19fl. 

Her  reflolota  answer  to  a  taar^  proposal  of  ^ 
Ulizidietli,  lb.  Avoids  an;  liirtbet  pn^ireee  in 
Uw  Inqnliy,  107.  Is  enraged  at  tlig  ppjceed- 
-  biga,  and  propoees  desperate  measurca,  ib. 
Spreads  cidmHical  conjeetuieewitb  cbat^w, 
ib.  Propoaes  a  dlvorea  from  Bolbwell,  !»». 
'     B.  of  Iforlblk'B  sebemes, 


vith  btm,  ib.    Oonseala  to  proposals  from 
E»lisbnobles,9(K).  Tbdr  Tlem  in  tUa  tra— 
s«lon,lb.  ArebtUionbfbuiidlMtennaEaiiuit 
a.  Blliabetb,  SOS;  303.    Is  remored  to  Ooven. 
tty.SOa.  olBHiabetbtbbiksard^i    ' 


pointed,  SOi.  Accetelon  of sevnvl  to 
afleribeiuDrderDftheReg«(,!t06;  Tlie; 
^ ..  ^ ^„  „[m  Bnglaiid 


Her  nuthoiitr  pmclBtmed  al  Lbin_„_.., — 
Her  parUes  dialed  by  (he  iieHB^enl,90S. 
Sbe  niaweni  propoaaie  I^  O-EUzalietli,  200. 
AUempls  En  vain  to  get  rardgn  asslstanee,  ib. 
AppdniB  commlBionen  lo  tVame  a.  tres^  lot 
b«  liberation,  909,  SID.  Tills  movbufhiltleSB, 
ebe  Is  more  ettlcUynmflned,  SUL  Thalnva- 
lidltf  of  ber  reei^mtlon  declared  In  a  Parlia^ 
mentheld  bf.bBi  adbetemsiSia.  Aotofl'B> 
liament  la  England  to  ouiii  her  and  iter  party, 
£14.  SbeloohsftirpnitectlanttomtlieKingof 
Spain,  Ib.  IB  deoSed'  tbe  pdiUen  of  en  am- 
bassailorattliecoiirtofBn|laiid,llS.  lamore 
closely  confined  and  watcbed,  lb.  ProceedlngB 
Mainst  her  In  Ei^an^  QlEr.  Her  interest  ne- 
guecedlnibeFieiieb,!]).  la  boit  In  tbe  mas- 
■Bcie  atPari^ib.  HaradherentsdlTidediiKo 
two  RKtlanE,  %3.  One  of  tliem  Jcdna  with 
Uoitoo  tbe  Eegeot,  333,  KeTletroT  tbe  eha- 
raders  of  hu  adbecenta  oltd  oppoDSnl^  30^ 
323,  Her  tbrlorn  sllnatiaii,  314.  Is  carried  te 
Buitnn  We]IM95'  LoaeteeveralofbortVi^i 
by  death,  ^0.  Sends  a  letuir  and  preBsois 
to  her  100,333,  Her  mmenset,  why  dlsmiseed 


canviraovj 
itloUoiiwllh 


Toiu',a4a,  At^ii 

beth,3!>0.  Is  alanup- ...  .u  nj-uu—juu  ui  usT 
fence  of  a.ElizDbell>,  iGU.  Is  coouuilted  to 
more  severe  keepers,  ib.  Belmyed  by  Lord 
Gray,  (be  Scolcb  ambasiadiH^  3f^  A  Aatnta 
for  the  preeervaiioD  of  O.  Elliabelb,  provai 
fbiBl  M  ber.  353.  le  moie  rlBprouslj'  tnued, 
S54.  Her  complaints  to  a.£liasbeai  dlste 
garded,  ib.  la  1^  tbe  Frendi  amlAsador's  in 
temst  removed  lo  Tulhhuiy,  lb.  I<  ondnltfuUr 
treated bytheKinBbetBOn.lb,  Her passionale 
complaint  to  tbe  Freaeb  ambiiasador  on  that 
oeeaaiooiib.  Threatens  to  disinherit  blm,  355. 
fievetal  dieoovnles  alleged  aoabist  her,  SBL 
Sbe  Is  guarded  witb  lUiuHiaT  vigilance,  3ffit, 
Her  domeatlc'  papem,  Aic  ore  s^zed,  lb,  Sbe 
is  couve^  to  Imberlngay  OasUe,  ib.  DelL- 
bsr^lon  concwniEtf  tbe  metbod  of  p-" 
ag^nst  berj  363, 3KL  Is  saspicloui 
orprlvate  murder.  363.  Vlndicatee  nerseir  to 
Hid  D.  of  Gnli^  Ilk  Tbe  GommissloncrB  tbr 
Bring  her  arrive  at  Fotberlngay  Cestle,  lb. 
Her  spliUed  speech  wbea  refinliig  to  plaid, 
363,384.  Is  at  lenflUl  prevailed  on,  384.  Sbe 
woLMie  Kg^jiBt  Ibe  auuioii?  oT  ttia  court,  lb. 
Tbe  aoousatlon  against  ber,  ib.  Her  defebee, 
334,365.  Her  sentence,  Sti,  Im^nluilies  In 
ber  bial,  36B.  Her  sentence  Is  confirmed  by 
Parliament,  !b,,  wiio  demand  tbe  exeonHon  of 
it,  lb.  Fratuentterposn  fteblj  In  lier  belialt 
3^,  The  sentence  against  her  publiBbsd,  388. 
Sbe  [E  Mated  wlEbtbeamiosttigo(U',ib,  Her 
last  reqaest  to  a.IlUxa1ietb,  lb.  Keftnes  tbe 
osilsmnca  of  a  Proleslmt  bishop  or  dean,  36B. 
Arlifieee  used  to  InOame  tbe  peo^  against  ber, 
lb.  Her  bebavieur  at  ber  death,  STO,  »3 
Bentbnents  of  blsuiilans  coDcetDlne  ber,  Ib. 
Her  cbarecter,  ib.  Her  person  desmbed,  Z72 
Is  buried  firat  at  PeterboKHigb,  and  atlemuds 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  373.  A  dlasenalion  on 
tbe  gennbienesB  of  ber  letters  to  Botllwdl,  333. 
Letters  ftom  ber,  App.3B9,X>6. 434.  OhjecUons 
auliislheTlvWBfeIiigban!,4SL  Wbatcoursa 
tobetBkanvi4tbber,.ib    BerwUI,435. 

"  Lord,  arrives  from  Spa^n,  and  prouires 
-'-'--—'• — '-■ '-|6!8,  Histoowcrs 


^ceBteiolntheSj 
dtspetned^  belstah 

Hsteillssanbythe 

motl^msof  (be  Queen  Begent  i 

Tle&,ifi.  Senllomalie "" 

EUzabetb  and  Haty, 


King  to  olieerve  tbi 


EUzabetb  and  Haty,  ISS.   BrinEB  aba 
appearance  of  ftiendship  between  thorn,  II 

■ent  lo  tniimn  Q.  BUiahelb  of  the  bittb  .. 

James  VL.UO.  Full  a  latler  Into  tbe  Queen's 
band  against  ber  marriage  wilb  Bothweli,  167. 
Is  (breed  to  Sy  iVom  eourt,  lb.    Advises  king 

ttiHa  tbo  Rnthven  conspirators,  313. 
,Mr.Andrew,  aclHgyms"  ■■'-"' ■" 


Zealous^  imposes  episcopac 
I  tba  Dlvlt  jurUdictlan  la  e 
IS,  au    Is  Ibrced  lo  Hy  into 


witll 

noemy  eno  zeai,  lo.    a  letter  oi  nis  to  the 

King,  Appendix,  430. 
.Master  of  the  houBelio\cl  to  Ct.  Mary,  takes 

bis  Ism  (brewsll  of  iter,  371.    Her  pariing 

speecittob1m,lb. 
Vlinai,  Sir  Wajler  tent  by  O.  Cllzabeth  vriUl 

iloyed  by  Ibe 


b,  Google 


IND 

.doiitomerrfiBppotiitelAicliliishopofOla^w, 
l»Ei;  SSe,  b  refused,  and  eicDrnjounlcBied  by 
tlie  Genernl  AmmblF  tbi  liiB  imnuHSl  life.iMS. 

MffMmtnjwgt  Consbibla  of  FraaW}  flmteaToan 
lopiBvealttieDuipblD'imarilagswUliQuesii 
Harj,  S7.  HiB  pruileat  advice  to  Hoiiry  IL, 
in.    pdakei  a  alendor  appeiirajice  m  Ihvoiu  at' 

K«liirinallaa,  (B,  ftO.  AccamianlB!  D.  lU&ry 
ia  ■  prognn  to  the  North,  113.  Ingtigaies 
DBmlylolieavejigcdofltL^UJ.  TakealbB 
direciian  of  that  enlerptlBe,  143,  144.  la  ad- 
mitted Into  the  OuHD'e  pieaewA  who  pio- 
mlsee  Mnx  a  pardoo,  llA.  Ib  Jbfced  to  ^]au> 
EnBlaDd,  14B.  Dblalu  bla  pardon  oo  Built- 
wefl'B  inlenlefBiaii,  1S7.  B^xbb  b  CBikot  witb 
leueis  from  Q.Mary  to  BotbweD,  174.  He  la, 
.^  "■■—■-— '-'-mlflrpoiltlDiijinfcYouiffitii 
-"—  •*.-  -"-iHter  of  tho  P"- 
«cammlsi]0E 

_. ba  QueeD'anulj, SiO.    Hilda- 

ituuidsfriiHtrais  tba  iiiaetrDx,SiO.  bsntirebr 
influenced  b;  (be  CDurt  of  England,  B13,  Sll 
GDinaiandalbeKJiiE'Bfbreeaatlieltb,31B.  Hob 
Bereral  sldnnjahes  wiUitiia  4ueetf  b  fntea,  lb. 
Cksely  hailegea  EdlulKirgta,  and  comadla  fteeX 
oruettleB,  aLtr  A  auapeniioa  procJind  by  th« 
EjiBllah  and  French  aiDhaBiBdoia,  lb.  A  ooa- 
lltlanorpBitiB9prevaiUedbyhlm,aiD.  Hals 
oboaeil  Kegent,  39D.  Hla  msnenaiy  iagratl- 
tude  to  tbe  Earl  of  KotHuunlieriaDd,  lb.  Ob- 
taiba  Ute  temponillilBa  of  itaa  aicbbiabopilc  of 
Be  Andrewa,  lb.  Labonn  In  praciire  a  penes 
faenveEnibein'opBidsa.Sid.  Atteoipta  luTBia 
lo  gala  Ualtlaa/ and  Rlrkaldy,  ib.  Uakea  a 
Itean  with  Cbalelherault  anil  Hnnlly,  ^3. 
GEtspiHsiaBlanoftbeCB9tlsofEdli1bnrjb,^4. 
Hla  aeverlty  to  KlrkaUy  and  hla  brolber,  334, 
3U.  Hla  Bdminlsustlon  bcoHneB  odioua,  Sas. 
His  TBTlsna  metlmda  of  gralil^ng  hie  Bvnrloe, 
^,32G.  CDnnlTCSBlIhadiapulaofUieclEigy, 
^S.  HBlnllBtBSthenob)eB,93e,S97.  Argyla 
and  Athol  wtvaa  to  anawer  iiiB  aamouma,  ^^, 
Unkea  a  vain  attampl  aitaiual  Lord  Cluiule 
Hamlllon,  ib.  DlscaTers  the  dsalgna  of  the 
noUei  Bg^nat  bim,  aiid  prapuMS  lo  reilgn  his 
office,  338.  His  rBiienBUan  accepted  by  tbe 
King,  gives  imlvwaa]  joy,  iKB,  W.  Obcaina 
an  approbation  of  bia  coDduct,  and  a  pardon 
la  ample  farin,m9.  Conlbmea  towabih  Itaa 
motlonB  of  bia  odvenarlea,  Jb.  Is  tbned  to 
Burteudcr  Iba  castle  of  Edinburih,  lb.  Re- 
aiunes  hla  anthorlty,  930.  Outia  tbs  castle  of 
SUrling,  and  a  seat  la  lbs  Prlry  OouncU,  lb. 
Frocares  a  nwetlng  of  tbe  Farllajnsnt  at  Bd> 
ling,  lb.  HlBseeuiltyTatifledlnll^.  Forces 
BraiajBedlbraiid^BlnuUm.lb.  Heiatei 
■ -^ — -'—  *3j  the  inr '" 


llzsbeth,  ib.   Ia  euapecled  of 
nteitalnment  u  bla  oira  b"" 

,al  pKHseedion  agatnat  Ihefi 

EDn,Ji»,m    '^KlnfaneiT 


_..snteitainmentublaaffa~lL0UBe,93r   His 
allwdpraceedion  agabuc  the&milyof  Hoinil- 


dermbw  him,  933.    Ha  endesTonra  to  preveii 

"-—   lb.    O-BHiabelhlntOP <->.■■.  r. 

!34.    lacliaT^wtlhl 

^  King's  destb,  lb.   I 

dlQ^rent  prlsona,  it3i.  Dlaco^.ui 
to  roBDne  him,fb.  All  bisfiiei 
oucofoffiee.SSa.  Heislriedar 
33H.a3T.  HisrBaolnteDiUinlieba 
feaakin  belbre  and  at  hla  death,  S3T.  Hia  body 
la  treated  with  Ignominy,  lb. 
Harrsy,  Earl  of.  Idle  Prloc  of  Bt.  Andrews,  goes 
with  a  bandAil  of  men  gainst  Huotly,  119. 
By  bia  neat  alLlH  and  courage  he  gains  a  com 
niete  victory,  119, 130.  HIb  grant  is  Doadnued 
i^GU.    Oab^a  BgBlnst  bim  by 


rllanM^Lli 
I  and  Dai 


itnly,  131. 


'hSi  a™ 


KX. 


'i  policy,  134.    Concert 

■-^-qloEoglaDdiaS 

3,  lb.    AvtAan  BB 
Damly,  lb.    Erl- 


Tbla  prevented  by 
BBHlnBlioa  intended  bim  by  Dam 
dencesorthei«plots,lb,    Ttaeaui. 
■Fa  rallnl  to  arma  i^dinal  him,  13B.    He  ii 
I  appear  betbre  bee^  lb.    Is  agah 


.    Theyar 


1  by  the 


by  a,    .. 

Ctneen,  and  obliged 

TbeymeeewitbuDBi. 

O^BUiabetb,  lb.  Couils  Bl^o  to  interoade 
with  tbe  Ouaen  tin  hhu,  140.  MBoyofhiaold 
friends  BoUcilibi  bio,  lb.  Tbe  Qnean'i  favour 
bow  intercepted,  141.  A  Farllamant  la  called 
to  atlMnt  tbem,  143.  TMe  bow  pevr"-^  "■ 
He  and  hb  associates  anlve  at  Edlnbu 


Silnlnjigh,  14S. 
.    Are  alBnned  at  the  anaen's  ea 


uhlm.ib.    <Jau  ttiB  nlacei 
:handa,18a    Bis  oSoeei 


ISl.    His  adberSDte  In.  great 


u  Locblevln,  lb.    Hia 


vlalttotheCuieeniib.    ' 
admlntottalf—    ■""    " 

of  ecr^igth 

Begsnt  con 

vera  and  baiuhty 
■"".    His  aSt 

pniduit  eondnct  on  thnt  occaatoo,  vsn,  ue- 
Rats  tbe  Queen'a  ain>y  at  Limgable,  1^  1S3. 
He  bnproies  tbia  vlclwy,  lES,  Hla  lemtv  lo 
tlia  prisoners,  a.  Is  cnllsd  upon  1^  O.  Eliza- 
beth, to  TlodlcalB  his  conduct,  lb.  He  ealla  a 
Parliament,  ISP.  Hb  arrives  at  Torfc,  Ib.  Rij 
Tlemi  bi  tills  adblr,  ib.    OomplalDla  of  Iha 

behaves  with  iraat  raaBTve  on  tide  occasion, 
lb.  This  part  of  his  conduct  Bceoouled  IW^b. 
Intrlgnea  with  tbe  Duke  of  ITorfiHk,  lb.  His 
demands  from  the  ^iglish  commlsslonen,  US 
Answera  to  the  compIsioU  of  tbe  Queen's  com 
DdSHonere,  vritbout  louchlitg  on  the  mutder, 
JD3.  Agr^  to  have  the  couArBoce  moved  to 
Weatmiouer,  ib.  Is  allbctlonatsly  rscedved  by 
a.£llzal>eth,  whlahDffbndsQ.Slaiy,ie4.  & 
prevailed  on  Iq' O-EUuibetb  u  accuse  Uancl 
the  murder,  lb.  Produces  bis  evidence^  IBS. 
Is  diBoilBSed  tqr  O-EUiBliBth  without  appiav- 
li^oroondenmlng  bla  conduct,  197.  Hlsparty 
Is  Becrelly  aupporled  by  her,  lb.  EeUims  to 
BcoUond,  and  by  bis  vlgorons  conduct  btealor 
the  Oneen's  party,  1977193.  He  receives  pio- 
'  '  '"  tram  Q.EllzBbeth  and  O-Hary, 
-  KorfWlt,  301.    An  ao- 


BcoUond, 
the 


ntedby  Q.'. 
Unchnni 


Bla  death  mush  bin 
(he  King's  panj,20 
seoueuceoril,ai. 

ly,aS4. 

AVui/,  secretary  to  Q.  Maiy,  Is  sent  by  her  wllh 

nlFbrs  of  humUe  res^naUon  lo  Q.  £lkBb«h, 
391.  Is  aeiied  and  wnl  ptisDner  lo  Londnn, 
ass.  bprodacedBnev1denceagaUiather,9a5 

J^evii  dlBCDvera  and  preventa  Parry's  design  to 
Riarder  O.  EliEabetli,  933. 

jV^itlH,  their  eitendra  power,  15.  Become  lor- 
bulant  and  rnrmldable,  lb.  Thdr  poveigreater 
lnBcollBndtIiBninaayatberkingdDiia,lS.  Tbi> 
causes  of  this,  lb.  TWr  power  of  long  dura 
llon^l.  It  becomea  intolerable  lo  the  Princsr 
ib.  TbeyarehuRibled  InFranceandBngland 


b,  Google 


nil.     Revise  t 

fomied  clBtBy,^.    „ , 

110,  in.  A  GonTCDtJQD  of  tbem  apptove  the 
Qunui'a  muiliiH  la  J>arDl;,  134.  SeterBl  of 
tbem  ruommaiid  BolbweJl  sa  a  fauBbaad  to 
ber,  lee.  A  HisDge  oimUiiBtlon  of  thorn  oil 
ttais  utMSaon,  lb.  A  buly  of  Ihem  BasoclBte 
ag^iistborandBotliweUillU.  TfudidiO^Dt 
rlewa bi  tbis, lb.  Apany  aftbombraiualbB 
Queen,  J74.  Tbey  are  mucli  dlBvliited  by  Uib 
goudconductDf UninVilTB.  Tuerusmacb 
provoked  by  Uotton  the  Beeeat,  SSB,  SW. 
TbbikorredieM  mm  the  Elng.SST.  InfnBO 
BUHpldoQ  of  tbe  Reaanet  powot  into  him,  937, 
m  AnieelliigoftGembybiDi.eja.  Apanvof 
them  CDEsptte  igelnnthe  King'i  lbT<iutila(U40. 
Tliey  seize  bia  perBon  and  drive  them  oa;  111. 
Tbeu  DsgleoC  of  and  Ingtatltuda  to  tbe  clergy, 


Bi^and,'  ST.    HIa  design  rruelialecl,  ib.    The 

«lga!lee  lbs  Queen  £^nt  id  vloleal  measutca 
ualnsl  tbe  Iteroimera,  ib.  la  sent  by  Q.  Mary 
ID  ilemuid  a  safWondiici  from  Ct.Elizaheth, 
duripg  lier  TDyage  to  Bcotland,  108. 


EBTl(.rAmn,ItHenl,lb.  lamndesicb 
of  SL  Andrews,  SS. 

BernatLon  aodliocnirov  ihcPniUBlanls 


U.SS.  FartlcuMT]ylhalofScaUaDd,31 
A  FarUameat  beld  on  aa  extiaonliiiartf 
KHigVS.  AdifficDhyelartedandaiiBwered} 


Ibe  King  and  Queen,  lb. 

TonrtOolbwdl,  IM 

of  the  Re&naalioii,lfi5.  Confitm  i 
inga  of  tha  crafeoeratea,  IHl 
beld  bcttb  by  tbe  Kiug^B  and  Queeu  b  puun 
913.  Aaotoer  of  Ibe  Queen's  adbereota,  Ib 
Atlaist  apvraidi  of  SCO  of  tlieii  oppnneiita,  S13 
A  Paillaiueiit  at  Bdiflngbythe  King's  pai^ 
ib.  Surprlced  by  lbs  Queen's  adbetents,  ill. 
Anolbei  H  Bliriing.itXL  One  at  Edinbunh, 
S33,  and  oa  tbe  iLlsg'a  being  of  age,  mi. 
Several  new  laws  madelbere,^.  Tbelewer 
Baroni  admitted  into  Parliament,  S77. 
Fatru,  Doelor,  iinilcrlakcB  to  mgrdei-  Q.Ellia 
bslb,  SS3.  la  aiKouiaged  by  Bed  gets  steclu- 
tioD  inHD  the  Fope,  ib.    Hia  dee^n  how  pTe^ 

tbelnJUiuiafSpabi'srl^LoreucceEcion  to  the 
ctann  of  England,  SBU. 
i'ugufnndH  and  ncturea,  accusing  Bothn^l  o< 
Damly'i  murder,  K3.    A  law  mode  againei 

PaUes,  Wiillam,  his  aeeount  of  the  Scottish  an- 

oiont  mllilazy  diaclplino,  M.  Roff. 
Paultt,  Bit  Amlsa,  la  appointed  one  of  Q.  Mary's 

keopera,  251.    IJle  r^ld  severity  lo  her,  SS4. 

DlBcoveiB  her  foreign  corrtsnondence,  ail.  Hia 

nida  treatment  of  her,  36B.  Defuaea  to  be  con- 

cerned  in  prlvatdy  afsasainatiDg  iter,  370.    A 

letter  from  him.  Appendix,  4SB. 
Pdlaii,  Biabop  of  Amiena,  la  appointed  lo  aup- 

pott tbe  Popish  hiteteBt  In  Scotland,  M.  Dilvea 


PAilip  II.  of  Spain,  mat 
England,  60.  Beinfo 
troops,  «6.  Hit  grea 
tbe  holy  leagne,  fb. 
conquer  EnliBni 
dilatory,  S7»,3ai 


le  proteatauts,  7! 
id  to  Maiy,  Qqe 


His  design  fmalrslod,  3S). 
Bioa  of  Ei^land  ihioii«li 


PiaaY.  Pope,  exciHiiniunieates  Q.  EUzabelh,  de 

privcs  her  of  ber  kliddom,  and  abaolves  her 

subjects,  303. 
PaIJv,aneQfBablnglon'ECanspltBlataagain8lQ. 

Elkabeth,  SEC.    SiBcocete  flie  plot,  361. 
Paltrat,  a  frando  leahit,  asEiiaainBtes  the  Duks 
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PREFACE. 


The  peruHal  of  Major  Rennell's  Memoir  for  illustrating  his  map  oi  In 
Jostan,  one  of  the  moat  valuable  geographical  treali^es  that  has  appeared 
in  any  age  or  country,  gave  rise  to  the  following  worli.  Il  su^esled  to 
me  the  idea  of  examinii^  more  fully  than  I  had  done  in  the  Inlroducloiy 
Book  to  my  History  of  America,  into  the  know]ei%e  wtich  the  ancienis 
had  of  India,  and  of  considering  what  ia  certain,  what  is  obscure,  and.what 
is  fabulous,  in  the  accounis  of  tnal  country  which  Ihey  have  handed  down 
lo  us.  In  undertaking  this  inquiry,  I  had  originally  no  other  object  than 
my  own  amusement  and  instruction  :  but  in  carrying  it  on,  and  consulting 
with  diligence  the  authors  of  antiquity,  some  Tacts,  hitherto  unobserved, 
and  many  which  bad  not  been  examined  with  proper  attention,  occurred  ; 
new  views  opened ;  my  ideas  gradually  extended  and  became  more  inle- 
restii^  ;  until  at  length,  I  imagined  that  Ihe  result  of  my  researches  might 
prove  amusing  and  instructive  lo  others,  bv  exhibiting  such  a  view  of  tne 
various  modes  in  which  inlercouisc  with  India  had  been  carried  on  from 
the  earliest  times,  as  might  show  how  much  thai  great  branch  of  commerce 
has  contributed,  in  eveiy  age,  to  increase  (be  wealth  and  power  of  the 
nations  which  possessed  it. 

Thus  ihe  flislorical  Disquisition  which  I  now  lay  before  the  reader  was 
begun  and  completed.  What  de^ee  of  merit  it  possesses,  Ihe  public  must 
determine.  My  grateful  recollection  of  the  favourable  manner  in  which  my 
other  works  have  been  received,  naturally  increases  the  solicitude  witli 
wltich  I  wait  for  its  decision  concerning  Ibis  which  I  now  publish. 

When  I  first  turned  my  thouEhfs  to  this  subject,  I  was  so  fully  awar*;  of 
the  disadvantage  under  which  I  laboured  in  undertaking  to  describe  coun- 
tries of  which  I  had  not  any  local  knowledge,  that  I  have  been  at  the  ut- 
most pains  to  guard  against  any  errors  which  this  might  occasion.  1  have 
consulted,  with  persevering  industry,  the  works  of  all  Ihe  authors  I  could 
procure,  who  have  given  any  account  of  India  ;  I  have  never  formed  any 
decided  opinion,  which  was  not  supported  by  respectable  authority  ;  and 
as  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  reckon  among  the  numberof  my  friends  some 
gentlemen  who  have  filled  important  stations,  civil  and  military,  in  India, 
and  who  have  visited  many  different  parts  of  it,  I  had  recourse  frequently 
to  them,  and  from  their  conversation  learned  things  which  I  could  not  have 
found  in  books.  Were  it  proper  to  mention  their  names,  the  public  would 
allow  that  by  their  discernment  and  abilities  they  are  fully  entitled  to  the 
confidence  which  I  have  placed  in  ihem. 

In  the  pn^ress  of  the  work,  I  became  sensible  of  my  own  deficiency 
with  respect  to  another  point.  In  order  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
imperfection  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation  among  Ihe 
ancients,  and  to  explain,  with  scientific  precision,  the  manner  in  which 
Ihey  ascertained  Ihe  position  of  places,  and  calculated  their  longitude  and 
latitude,  a  greater  portion  of  mathematical  knowledge  was  requisite,  than 
Jny  altenlion  lo  other  studies  had  permilted  ine  to  acquire.  What  I  wanted, 
the  friendship  of  my  ingenious  and  respectable  colleague,  Mr.  Playfair, 
professor  of  mathematics,  has  supplied  ;  and  I  have  been  enabled  by  him 
to  elucidate  all  the  points  I  have  mentioned,  in  a  manner  which  I  am  con- 
fident will  afford  my  readers  complete  satisfaction.     To  him,  likewise,  I 
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am  indebted  for  ihe  construction  of  two  maps  necessary  for  Ulustratii^  tbia 
Disquisition,  which  without  his  assistance  I  could  not  have  undertaken.  I 
have  adhered,  in  Ihis  worlt,  to  an  arrangement!  followed  in  my  former 
compositions,  and  to  which  the  public  has  been  long  accustomed.  I  have 
kept  historical  narrative  as  much  separate  as  possible  from  scienfific  and 
critical  discussions,  by  reserving  the  tatter  for  Notes  and  Illustrations.  I 
flatter  my  If  th  1 1  y  I  im  without  presumption,  the  merit  of  having- 
CKamined  w  ii  d  I  g  bat  I  submif  to  public  inspection,  and  of  having 

referred,  w  h  sc    pi  curacy,  to  the  authors  from  whom  I  have  de- 

rived info 
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Whoever  atfempls  fo  trace  the  opeTafions  of  men  in  remole  tiroes,  and 
to  mark  the  various  steps  of  their  prioress  in  any  line  of  exertion,  will 
soon  have  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  perioa  of  authentic  history  is 
extremely  limited.  It  is  little  more  than  three  thousand  years  since  the 
books  of  Moses,  the  most  ancient  and  only  genuine  record  of  what  passed 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  were  composed.  Herodotus,  the  most  an- 
cient heathen  nistori an  whose  works  have  reached  ua,  flourished  a  thousand 
years  later.  If  we  push  our  inquiries  concerning  any  point  beyond  the  era 
where  written  history  commences,  we  enter  upon  the  region  of  conjecture, 
of  fable,  and  of  uncertainty.  Upon  that  ground  I  wiH  neither  venture  my- 
self, nor  endeavour  to  conduct  my  readers.  In  my  researches  concerning 
the  intercourse  between  the  eastern  and  western  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
concerning  the  progress  of  that  great  branch  of  trade,  which,  in  every  age, 
has  contnbuted  so  conspicuously  towards  raising  the  people  who  earned 
it  on  lo  wealfh  and  power,  I  skall  confine  myself  wilnin  the  precincla  I 
have  marked  out.  Wherever  the  inspired  writers,  intent  upon  higher  ob- 
jects, mention  occasionally  anv  circumstance  that  tends  to  illustrate  the 
subject  of  my  inquiries,  I  shall  attend  to  it  with  reverence.  Whatever 
other  writers  relate,  I  shall  examine  with  freedom,  and  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  degree  of  credit  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  original  station  allotted  to  man  by  his  Creator,  was  in  the  mild  and 
fertile  regions  of  the  east.  There  the  human  race  began  its  careerof  im- 
provement; and  from  the  remains  of  sciences  which  were  anciently  .culti- 
vated, as  well  as  of  arts  which  were  anciently  exercised  in  India,  we  may- 
conclude  it  to  be  one  of  the  first  countries  in  which  men  made  any  cnnaj- 
derable  progress  in  that  career.  The  wisdom  of  the  east  was  early  cele- 
brated,* and  its  productions  were  earl^  in  request  among  distant  nations.t 
The  intercourse,  however,  between  different  countries  was  carried  on  first 
entirely  by  land.  As  the  people  of  the  east  appear  soon  to  have  acquired 
complete  dominion  over  the  useful  aniraals,J  they  could  eariv  undertake 
the  long  and  toilsome  journeys  which  it  was  necessary  to  maire,  in  order 
to  maintain  this  intercourse ;  and  by  (he  provident  bounty  of  Heaven,  Ihey 
were  furnished  with  a  beast  of  burden,  without  whose  aid  it  would  have 
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Internal  structure,  which  enables  if  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  water  sufficient  for 
several  days,  put  il  in  their  power  to  convey  bulky  commodities  through 
ttiose  deserts,  which  must  be  traversed  by  all  who  travel  from  anjr  of  the 
countries  west  of  the  Euphrates  towards  India.  Trade  was  carried  on  in 
this  manner,  particularly  b^  the  nations  near  to  (he  Arabian  gulf,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  which  historical  information  reaches.  Distant  journeys, 
however,  would  be  undertaken  at  first  only  occasionally,  and  by  a  few  ad- 
venturers. But  by  degrees,  from  attention  to  their  mutual  safety  and  com- 
'   '  IS  bodies  of  merchants  assembled  at  stated  times,  and,  forming 


a  temporary  association  (known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  a  caravan), 
governed  by  officers  of  their  own  choice,  and  subject  to  regulations  of 
which  experience  had  lai^ht  them  the  utility,  they  performed  journeys  ol 
such  extent  and  duration,  as  appear  astonishing  to  nations  not  accustomed 
to  this  mode  of  carrying  on  commerce. 

But,  notwithstandmg  eveiy  improvement  that  could  be  made  in  the 
manner  of  conveyii^  the  productions  of  one  country  lo  another  by  land, 
"     ■  '        s  which  attended  it  were  obvious  and  unavoidable.    '* 


„..^n  dangerous ;  always  expensive,  and  tedious,  and  fatiguir^.    A 

method  of  coiiimuoication  more  easy  and  expeditious  was  sought,  and  the 


ingenuity  of  man  gradually  discovered,  that  the  ri  .  , 
and  even  the  ocean  itself,  were  destined  lo  open  and  facilitate  iciercouise 
with  the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  between  which  they  appear,  at  fast 
view,  to  be  placed  as  insuperable  barriers.  Navigalion,  however,  and  ship 
building-  (as  I  have  observed  in  another  work*),  are  arts  so  nice  and  com 
plicated,  that  fhe3^  require  the  talents  as  weli  as  experience  of  many  suc- 
cessive ages,  lo  bring  them  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  From  the  raft  or 
canoe,  which  first  served  lo  cany  a  savage  over  the  river  that  obstructed 
him  in  the  chase,  to  the  construction  of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a 
numerous  crew  or  a  considerable  caigo  of  goods  to  a  distant  coast,  Ine  pro- 
gress of  improvement  is  immense.  Many  efforts  would  be  made,  many 
experiments  would  be  tried,  and  much  labour  as  well  as  ingenuity  would 
be  employed,  before  this  arduous  and  important  undertaking  could  be 
accomplished. 

Even  after  some  improvement  was  made  in  ship  building,  the  intercourse 
of  nations  with  each  other  by  sea  was  far  from  being  extensive.  From 
the  accounts  of  the  earliest  "historians,  we  learn,  that  navigalion  made  its 
first  effiirts  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  in  them  the  first 
active  operations  of  commerce  were  carried  on.  From  an  attentive  inspec- 
tion of  tne  position  and  form  of  these  two  great  inland  seas,  these  accounts 
appear  to  be  highly  probable.  These  seas  lay  open  the  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  ana  finca,  and  spreading  to  a  great  extent  along  the  coasts 
of  the  most  fertile  and  most  early  civilized  countries  in  each,  seem  to  have 
been  destined  by  nature  lo  facilitate  Iheir  communication  with  one  ano- 
ther. We  find,  accordingly,  that  Ihe  first  voyages  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Phcenicians,  the  P''ost  ancient  navkators  mentioned  in  history,  were  made 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Their  trade,  however,  was  not  long  confined  to  the 
countries  bordering  upon  it.  By  acquiring  early  possession  of  ports  on  the 
Arabian  golf,  they  extended  the  sphere  of  their  commerce,  ana  are  repre- 
sented as  the  first  people  of  the  west  who  opened  a  communication  by  sea 
with  India. 

In  that  account  of  the  prc^ess  of  navigation  and  discoveiy  which  I  pre- 
fixed to  the  History  of  America,  I  considered  with  attention  the  maritime 
operations  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phcenicians  ;  a  brief  review  of  them  here, 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  their  connexion  with  India,  is  all  that  is  requbite 
for  illustrating  the  subject  of  my  present  inquiries.  With  respect  to  the 
fimnei  of  these  people,  the  information  which  history  affords  is  slender,  and 
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of  doubtful  auihorify.  The  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of  Egypt  pro- 
duced the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  iife  in  such  profusion  as  to  render  its 
inhabitants  so  independent  of  other  countries,  that  it  became  early  an  estab- 
lished maxim  in  their  policy  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  foreigners. 


In  consequence  of  this,  they  held  all  seafaring  persons  in  dijlestalion,  e 
impious  and  profane  ;  and  fortifyiog  tbeir  batbouis,  they  denied  strangers 
admission  into  them,* 

The  enterprisii^  ambition  of  Scsoatris,  disdaining  the  restramts  imposed 
upon  it  by  tnese  contracted  ideas  of  his  subjects,  prompted  bim  to  render 
the  Egyptians  a  commercial  people;  and  in  the  course  of  his  leign  he  so 
completely  accomplished  this,  that,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  some  histo- 
riaas,  he.was  able  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships  in  the  Arabian 
gulf,  which  conquered  all  the  countries  stretching  along  the  Eiythrean  sea 
to  India,  At  the  same  time,  his'army,  led  by  himself,  marcbed  tbroueb 
Asia,  and  subjected  to  his  dominion  eveiy  part  of  it  as  fai  as  to  the  banKs 
of  the  Ganges ;  and  crossing  that  river,  advanced  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.t 
But  these  efforts  produced  no  permanent  effect,  and  appear  to  have  been  so 
conlraiy  to  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  Egyptians,  laat  on  the  death  of 
Sesostris,  they  resumed  their  andent  maxims,  and  many  ages  elapsed  be- 
fota  the  commereial  connexion  of  Ifeipt  with  India  came  to  be  of  such 
importance  as  to  merit  any  notice  in  this  disquisition  [l]. 

The  history  of  the  early  maritime  operations  of  Phtenicia  is  not  involved 
in  the  same  obscurity  with  those  of  Egypt.  Eveiy  circumstance  in  the 
character  and  situation  of  the  Fhcenicians  was  favourable  to  the  commer 
cial  spirit.  The  territory  which  they  possessed  was  neither  large  nor  fer- 
tile. It  was  from  commerce  only  that  tbey  could  derive  either  opulence 
or  power.  Accordingly,  (he  trade  carried  on  by  the  Phisnicians  of  Sidon 
and  Tyre  was  extensive  and  adventurousj  and  Doth  in  their  manners  and 
policy,  they  resemble  the  great  commercial  states  of  modern  times,  more 
than  any  people  in  the  ancient  world.  Among  the  various  branches  of 
their  commerce,  that  with  India  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  most  lucrative.  As  by  their  situation  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  imperfect  state  of  narigation,  tbey  could  not  attempt  to  open  a 
dbect  communication  with  India  by  sea ;  the  enterprising  spirit  of^com- 
merce  prompted  them  to  wrest  from  the  Idumteans  some  commodious  har- 
bours towards  the  bottom  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  From  these  they  held  a 
regular  intercourse  with  India  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  Africa  on  the  other.  The  distance,  however,  from  the 
Arabian  gulf  to  Tyre  was  considerable,  and  rendered  the  conveyance  of 
goods  to  it  by  land  carriage  so  tedious  and  expensive,  that  it  became  neces- 
saiy  for  them  to  take  possession  of  Rhinocolura,  the  nearest  port  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arabian  gulf.  Thither  al!  the  commodities  brought 
from  India  were  conveyed  over  land  by  a  route  much  shorter,  and  more 
practicable,  than  that  by  which  the  productions  of  the  east  v/ere  carried 
at  a  subsequent  period  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the 
Kile.J  At  Rhinocolura  they  were  reshipped,  and  transported  by  an  easy 
navigation  to  Tyre,  and  distributed  through  the  world.  This,  as  it  is  the 
earliest  route  of^  communication  with  India,  of  which  we  have  any  authen- 
tic description,  had  so  many  advantages  over  any  ever  known  before  the 
modem  discoveiy  of  a  new  course  of  navigation  to  the  east,  that  the  Phce 
iiicians  could  supply  other  nations  with  the  productions  of  India  in  greater 
abundance,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  any  people  of  antiquity.  To  this 
circumstance,  which  for  a  considerable  time  secured  to  them  a  monopoly 
of  that  trade,  was  owing,  not  only  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  individuals, 
which  rendered  the  "  merchants  of  Tyre  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the 
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honourable  of  the  earth  ;"*  but  the  extensive  power  of  the  state  itself, 
which  fiist  taught  mankind  to  conceive  what  Tast  resources  a  commercia 
people  posaeas,  and  what  ^at  exertions  they  are  capable  of  making  [2]. 

The  Jews,  hy  their  vicinity  to  Tyre,  had  such  an  opportunity  of  obser- 
ving the  wealdi  which  flowed  into  that  city  from  the  lucrative  commerce 
carried  on  by  the  Phcenicians  from  their  settlements  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  as 
incited  them  to  aim  at  ohtaininff  some  share  of  it.  This  they  effected  under 
the  prosperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  partly  by  the  conquests  which 
they  made  of  a  small  district  in  the  land  of  Edom,  that  gave  them  posses- 
sion of  the  harbours  of  Elath  and  Eziongebcr  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  partly 
by  the  friendship  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  ;  who  enabled  Solomon  to  fit  out 
fleets  which,  under  the  direction  of  Phcenician  pilots,  sailed  to  Tarsbish 
and  Ophir.t  In  what  region  of  the  earth  we  should  search  for  these  famous 
porta  which  furnished  the  nayy  of  Solomon  with  the  various  commodihea 
enumerated  by  the  sacred  historians,  is  an  inquiry  that  has  long  exercised 
the  industry  of  learned  men.  They  were  early  supposed  to  be  situated  in 
Bome  part  of  India,  and  the  Jews  were  held  tohe  one  of  the  nations  which 
traded  with  that  country.  But  the  opinion  more  generally  adopted  is,  that 
Solomon's  fleets,  after  passiiffi  the  straits  of  Babelmandeb,  held  their  course 
along  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  kiie^dom  of  Sofala,  a 
country  celebrated  for  its  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  from  which  it  has 
been  denominated  the  golden  Sofala,  by  oriental  writersj:  and  abounding 
in  ail  the  other  articles  which  composed  the  caigoes  of  the  Jewish  ships. 
This  opinion,  which  the  accurate  researches  of  M.  D'Anville  rendered 
highiy  probable,§  seems  now  to  be  established  with  the  utmost  certainly 
by  alate  learned  traveller ;  who,  by  his  knowledge  of  (he  monsoons  in  the 
Arabian  gulf,  and  hia  attention  to  the  ancient  mode  of  navigation,  both  in 
that  sea  and  aloi^  the  African  coast,  has  not  only  accounfed  for  the  extra- 
ordinary lei^th  of  time  which  the  fleets  of  Solomon  took  in  going  and 
returning,  but  ha^  shown,  from  circumstances  mentioned  concerning  the 
voyage,  that  it  was  not  made  to  any  place  in  India.H  Tlie  Jews  then,  we 
may  conclude,  have  no  title  to  be  reckoned  among  the  nations  which  car- 
ried on  intercourse  with  India  by  sea ;  and  if,  from  deference  to  the  senti- 
ments of  some  respectable  authors,  their  claim  were  to  be  admitted,  we 
know  with  certainly,  that  the  commercial  effijrt  which  they  made  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  was  merely  a  transient  one,  and  that  they  quickly  returned 
to  iheir  former  state  of  unsocial  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  mankmd. 

From  coUectii^  the  scanty  information  which  history  aflbrds  concerning 
the  most  early  attempts  to  open  a  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  I  now 
proceed  with  more  certainty  and  greater  confidence,  to  trace  the  progress 
of  communication  with  that  country,  under  the  guidance  of  authors  who 
recorded  events  nearer  to  their  own  times,  and  with  respect  io  which  they 
had  received  more  full  and  accurate  intelligence. 

The  first  establishment  of  any  foreign  power  in  India,  which  can  be 
ascertained  by  evidence  meriting  any  degree  of  credit,  is  that  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  even  of  this  we  have  only  a  very  general  and  doubtful  account. 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hyalaspis,  though  raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia  by 
chance  or  by  artifice,  possessed  such  active  ,  and  enterprising  talents  as 
rendered  him  worthy  of  that  high  station.  He  exammed  the  different 
provinces  of  his  kingdom  more  diR^nfly  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
explored  regions  oiAsia  formerly  little  known.lT  Having  subjected  to  his 
dominion  many  of  the  countries  which  siretched  aoulb-easl  from  the  Ca*. 
pian  sea  towaiids  the  river  Oxus,  his  curiosity  was  excited  to  acquire  a 
more  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  ladia,  on  which  they  bordered. 
With  this  view  he  appointed  Scylax  of  Caryandra  to  take  the  command 
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of  a  squadron  fitted  out  at  Caspatyras,  in  tlie  country  of  Paclya,  the  modern 
Pehkely.lovvards  the  upper  part  of  the  navigable  course  of  the  river  Indus, 
and  to  Tail  dowD  its  stream  until  it  should  reach  the  ocean.  This  Scylax 
performed,  though  it  should  seem  with  much  difficulty,  and  notwithstaod- 
ing  manjr  obstacfes ;  for  he  spent  no  less  than  two  years  and  six  months  in 
conductiiw;  his  squadron  from  the  place  where  he  embarked  to  the  Arabian 
gulf.*  The  account  which  he  gave  of  the  populousness,  fertility,  and  high 
cultivation  of  that  region  of  fudia  through  which  his  course  lay,  rendered 
Darius  impatient  to  oecorae  master  of  a  country  so  valuable.  This  he 
soon  accomplished  ;  and  though  his  conquests  in  India  seem  not  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  district  watered  by  the  Indus,  we  are  led  to  form  a 
highideaof  its  opulence,  as  well  as  of  the  numberof  its  inhabitants,  in  ancient 
times,  when  we  learn  that  the  tribute  which  he  levied  from  it  was  near  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Persian  monarchy!  [3].  But  neither 
this  voyage  of  Scylax,  nor  the  conquests  of  Darius,  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
diffused  any  general  knowledge  of  India.  The  Greeks,  who  were  the 
only  enlightened  race  of  men  at  that  time  ii^  Europe,  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  transactions  of  the  people  whom  (hey  considered  as  barbarians, 
especiaiiy  in  countries  far  remote  from  their  own ;  and  Scylax  had  embel- 
lished the  narrative  of  his  voyage  with  so  many  circumstances  manifestly 
febulous4  that  be  seems  to  have  met  with  the  just  punishment  to  which 
persons  who  have  a  notorious  propensity  to  what  is  marvelJous  are  often 
subjected,  of  being  listened  to  with  distrust,  even  when  they  relate  what  ia 
exactly  true. 

About  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  reign  of  Darius  Hyslaspis, 
Alexander  the  Great  undertook  his  espcdition  into  India.  The  wild  sallies 
of  passion,  the  indecent  excesses  of  intemperance,  and  the  ostentatious 
displays  of  vanity,  too  frequent  in  the  conduct  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
have  so  degraded  his  character,  that  the  pre-eminence  of  his  nieri^  either 
as  a  conqueror,  a  politician,  or  a  legislator,  has  seldom  been  justly  esti- 
mated. The  subject  of  my  present  inquiry  leads  me  to  consider  his 
operations  only  in  one  light,  but  it  will  enable  me  to  exhibit  a  strikii^ 
view  of  (he  grandeur  and  extent  of  his  plans.  He  seems,  soon  afier  hra 
first  successes  in  Asia,  to  have  formed  the  idea  of  establishing  a  universal 
monarchy,  and  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea  as  well  as  of  the  land. 
From  the  wonderful  efforts  of  the  Tyrians  in  their  own  defence,  when  left 
without  any  ally  or  protector,  he  conceived  a  high  o]>inion  of  the  resources 
of  maiitinie  power,  and  of  the  wealth  to  be  derived  from  commerce, 
especially  that  with  India,  which  he  found  engrossed  by  the  citizens  oi 
Tyre.  With  a  view  to  secure  this  commerce,  and  to  establish  a  station 
for  it  preferable  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Tyre,  as  soon  as  he  com- 

Sleted  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  founded  a  city  near  one  of  the  mouths  of 
le  Nile,  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  naine ;.  and  with  such  admi- 
rable discernment  was  the  situation  of  it  chosen,  that  Alexandria  soon 
became  the  greatest  trading  city  in  the  ancient  world ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing many  successive  revolutions  in  empire,  continued  during  eighteen  cen- 
turies to  he  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  with  India,§  Amidst  the  military 
operations  to  which  Alexander  was  soon  obliged  to  turn  his  attention,  the 
desire  of  acquirii^  (be  lucrative  commerce  which  the  Tyrians  had  carried 
on  with  India,  was  not  relinquished.  Events  soon  occurred,  that  not  only 
confirmed  and  added  strength  to  this  desire,  but  opened  to  him  a  prospect 
of  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  those  regions  which  supplied  the  rest  of  man- 
kind with  so  many  precious  commodities. 

At^er  his  final  victory  over  the  Persians,  he  was  led,  in  pursuit  of  the  last 
Darius,  and  of  Bessus,  the  murderer  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  to 
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Jrarerse  that  part  of  Asia  which  stretches  from  the  Caspian  sea  beyond  Hie 
ri?er  Oxua.  He  advanced  towards  the  east  as  fai  as  Blaracanda,*  then  a 
city  of  some  note,  and  destined  in  a  future  peiiod,  under  the  modem  name 
of  Samarcand,  to  he  the  capital  of  an  empire  not  inferior  to  his  own,  either 
in  extent  or  in  power.  In  a  progress  of  several  months  through  provinces 
hitherto  unlinown  to  the  Greeks,  in  aline  of  march  otl:en  approaching:  near 
to  India,  and  among  people  accustomed  to  much  intercourse  with  it,  he 
learned  many  thii^s  concerning  the  slate  of  a  counlryt  that  had  been  long 
the  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wishesj,  which  increased  his  desire  ot 
invading  it.  Decisive  and  prompt  in  all  his  resolutions,  he  set  out  &om 
Baclria,  and  crossed  that  ridge  of  mountains  which,  under  various  denomi 
nations,  forms  the  Slony  Girdle,  ^if  I  may  use  an  expression  of  the  oriental 

fec^raphers)  which  encircles  Asia,  and  constitutes  Ine  northern  barrier  of 
ndia. 

The  most  practicable  avenue  to  every  country,  it  is  obvious,  must  be 
formed  by  circumstances  in  ila  natural  situation,  such  as  the  defiles  which 
lead  through  mountains,  the  course  of  rivers,  and  the  places  where  (hey 
may  be  passed  with  the  greatest  ease  and  safety.  In  no  place  of  the  earth 
is  this  line  of  approach  marked  and  defined  more  conspicuously  than  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  India ;  insomuch  that  the  three  great  invaders  of 
ihis  country,  Alexander,  Tamerlane,  and  Nadir  Shah,  in  three  distant 
:ages,  and  with  views  and  talents  extremely  different,  advanced  by  the 
«ame  route,  with  very  little  deviation.  Alexander  had  the  merit  of  bavinff 
first  discovered  the  way.  After  passing  the  mountains,  be  encamped 
at  Alexandria  Paropomisana,  not  far  from  ine  mountaire  denominated  the 
Indian  Caucasus  byliis  historians,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Hindoo  Kho  ;§ 
:and  having  subdued  or  conciliated  the  nations  seated  on  the  norlh-west 
feank  of  the  Indus,  he  crossed  the  river  at  Taxila,  now  Attock,  where  its 
stream  is  so  tranquil  that  a  bridge  can  be  thrown  over  it  with  greater  ease 
than  at  any  other  placell  [4]. 

After  passing  (be  Indus,  Alexander  marched  forward  in  the  road  which 
leads  directly  to  the  Ganges,  and  (he  opulent  provinces  lo  the  south-east, 
now  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Indo'jtan.  But,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  known  in  modem  times  by  the  name  of  the  Betah 
or  Chelum,  he  was  opposed  by  Porus,  a  powerful  monarch  of  (he  country, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  The  war  with  Poms,  and  the  hostilities 
in  which  he  was  successively  er^ged  with  other  Indian  princes,  led  him 
to  deviate  from  his  original  route,  and  to  turn  more  towards  the  south- 
west. In  carrying  on  these  operations,  Alexander  marched  through  one 
of  the  richest  ana  best  peopled  countriesof  India,  now  called  the  Panjab, 
from  the  five  great  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered  ;  and  as  we  know  that 
this  march  was  perfonned  in  the  rainy  season,  when  even  Indian  armies 
cannot  keep  the  field,  it  gives  a  high  idea  both  of  Alexander's  perseverine 
spirit,  and  of  the  extraordinary  vigour  and  hardiness  of  constitution  which 
soldiers,  in  ancient  times,  derived  from  the  united  effects  of  gymnastic 
exercise  and  military  discipline.  In  every  step  of  bis  pn^ress,  objects  no 
less  strikii^  than  new  presented  themselves  to  Alexander.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  Indus,  even  after  he  bad  seen  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Tigris,  must  have  filled  him  with  surprise-IT  No  country  lie  had  hitherto 
visited  was  so  populous  and  well  cultivated,  or  abouided  in  so  many 
valuable  productions  of  nature  and  of  art,  as  that  part  of  India  througn 
which  he  had  led  his  army.  But  when  he  was  informed  in  every  place, 
,and  probably  wilh  exa^erated  description,  how  much  the  Indus  was 
jofenor  to  the  Ganges,  and  how  far  all  that  he  had  hitherto  nebeld  was 
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surpassed  in  the  happy  regions  through  which  that  great  river  flows,  it  is 
not  wonderful  (bat  his  eagerness  to  view  and  to  take  possession  of  them 
should  hare  prompted  faim  to  assemble  his  soldiers,  aod  to  propose  that 
they  should  resume  (heir  march  towards  that  quarter,  where  wealth, 
dominion,  and  fame  awaited  them.  But  they  had  already  done  so  much, 
and  had  suffered  so  greatly,  especially  from  incessant  rams  and  extensive 
immdations,  that  their  patience  as  well  as  strength  was  exhausted  [5J,  and 
with  one  Toice  they  refused  to  advance  further.  In  this  resolution  thej 
persisted  with  such  sullen  obstinacy,  that  Alexander,  though  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree  of  every  quality  that  gains  an  ascendant  over  fhe  minds 
of  mifitan'  men,  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  to  issue  orders  for  marching; 
back  to  Persia.* 

The  scene  of  this  memorable  transaction  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis,  the  modern  Beyah,  which  was  Ihe  utmost  limit  of  Alexander's 
progress  in  India,  From  this  it  is  manifest  that  he  did  not  traverse  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Panjab,  Its  south-west  boundary  is  formed  by  a  river 
anciently  known  by  the  nameof  Hysudrus,  and  now  by  that  of  theSetle^, 
to  which  Alexander  never  approached  nearer  (han  the  southern  bankol 
the  Hyphasis,  where  he  erected  twelve  stupendous  altars,  which  he  in- 
teoded  aB  a  monument  of  his  exploits,  and  which  (if  we  may  believe  Ihe 
bit^rapher  of  Apollonius  Tyanteus)  were  still  remaining,  with  legible 
iiKcriptions,  when  that  fantastic  sophist  visited  India,  thrfie  hundred  and 
sevenfy-three  years  after  Alexander's  expedition.!  The  breadth  of  the 
Panjab,  from  Ludhana  on  the  Sellege  to  Attock  on  the  Indus,  is  computed 
to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  get^raphical  miles,  in  a  straight  line  : 
and  Alexander's  march,  computed  in  the  same  manner,  did  not  extend 
above  two  hundred  miles.  But,  both  as  he  advanced  and  returned,  his 
troops  were  SO  spread  over  the  country,  and  often  acted  in  so  many  sepa- 
rate divisions,  and  all  his  movements  were  so  exactly  measured  and  deli- 
neated by  men  of  science,  whom  he  kepi  in  pay  for  the  purpose,  that  he 
acquired  a  very  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  that  part  of  India.t 

When,  uponliis  return,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  he  found 
that  the  officers  to  whom  he  had  given  it  in  chai^  to  build  and  cojlect  as 
many  vessels  as  possible,  bad  executed  his  orders  with  such  activity  and 
success,  that  they  had  assembled  a  numerous  flee(.  As  amidst  the  hurry  of 
war.  and  the  rage  of  conquest,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  pacific  and  com 
nierciai  schemes,  the  destination  of  his  fleet  was  lo  sail  down  the  Indus  to 
the  ocean,  and  from  its  mouth  to  proceed  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  a  com 
municalion  by  sea  might  be  opened  with  India,  and  the  centre  of  his 
dominions. 

The  conduct  of  this  expedition  was  committed  to  Nearchus,  an  officei 
equal  lo  that  important  trust.  But  as  Alexander  was  ambitious,  to  acquire 
fameof  every  kind,  and  fond  of  engaging  in  new  and  splendid  undertakings, 
he  himself  accompanied  Nearchus  in  his  navigation  down  the  river.  The 
armament  was  indeed  so  great  and  magnificent,  as  deserved  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  It  was  composed  of  an  army  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  two  hundred  elephants,  and  of  a 
fleet  of  near  two  thousand  vessels,  various  in  burden  and  lorm  [6] ;  on 
board  of  which  one  third  of  the  troops  embarked,  while  the  remamder, 
marching  in  two  divisions,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the 
river,  accompanied  them  in  their  progress.  As  they  advanced,  the  nations 
on  each  side  were  either  compelled  or  persuaded  to  submit.  Retarded  by 
■  IS  operations  in  which  this  engaged  him,  as  well  as  by  the  slow 
.f  _.._!.  _  □_..  .^  [jg  conducted  Alexander  was  above  nine 
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Alexander's  prc^ess  in  India,  in  this  line  of  direction,  was  far  more  con 
siderable  than  that  which  he  made  by  the  route  we  formerly  traced  ;  and 
when  we  attend  to  the  various  movementa  of  his  troops,  ("he  number  of 
cities  which  they  took,  and  the  different  states  which  they  subdued,  he 
may  be  said  not  only  to  have  viewed,  but  to  have  explored,  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed.  This  part  of  India  has  been  so  liltle  frequented 
bjr  Europeans  in  later  limes,  that  neither  the  position  of  places,  nor  Ibeif 
distances,  can  be  ascertained  with  the  same  accuracy  as  in  the  interior 
provinces,  or  even  in  the  Paniab.  But  from  the  researches  of  major  Ren- 
neil,  earned  on  with  no  leas  discernment  than  indusliy,  the  distance  of  that 
place  on  the  Hydaspes,  where  Alexander  fitted  out  his  fleet,  from  the  ocean, 
cannot  he  less  than  a  thousand  British  miles.  Of  this  extensive  region,  a 
considerable  portion,  particularly  the  Upper  Delta,  stretching  from  tlie 
capital  of  the  ancient  Malli,  now  Moulton,  to  Palala,  the  modern  Tatta,  is 
distinguished  for  its  fertility  and  population  * 

Soon  after  he  reached  the  ocean,  Alexander,  satisfied  with  hayii^  accom 
nlished  this  arduous  undertaking,  led  bis  army  by  land  back  to  Persia. 
The  command  of  the  Heel,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  on  board  of 
if,  he  left  to  Nearchus,  who,  after  a  coasting  voyage  of  seven  months,  con 
ducted  it  safely  tip  the  Persian  Gulf  into  the  Euphrates.! [7]. 

In  this  manner  did  Alexander  first  open  the  knowledge  of  India  to  the 
people  of  Europe,  and  an  extensive  district  of  it  was  surveyed  with  greater 
accuracy  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  short  time  he  remained 
in  that  country.  Fortunately  an  exact  account,  not  only  of  his  military 
operations,  but  of  eveiy  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  countries  where  they 
were  carried  on,  was  recorded  in  the  memoirs  or  Journals  of  three  of  his 
principal  officers,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  Aristobulus,  and  Nearchus. 
The  two  former  have  not,  indeed,  reached  our  times ;  but  it  is  probable 
tha  the  mo  t  important  facts  which  they  contained  are  preserved,  as  Arrian 
p  ofesses  to  have  followed  them  as  his  guides,  in  his  history  of  the  expedi- 
t  on  of  Alexander  ;J  a  work  which,  though  composed  long  after  Greece 
had  lo  t  ts  liberty,  and  in  an  age  when  genius  and  faste  were  on  the 
de  I  ne  13  not  unworthy  the  purest  limes  of  Attic  literature. 

W  Ih  espect  to  the  general  slate  of  India,  we  learn  from  these  writers, 
that  n  tl  e  age  of  Alexander,  though  there  was  not  established  in  it  any 
powerful  empire,  resembling  that  which  in  modern  times  stretched  its 
dominion  from  the  Indus  almost  loCape  Comorin,  it  was  even  then  formed 
into  monarchies  of  considerable  extent.  The  kit^  of  the  Prasij  was  pre- 
pared, on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  oppose  the  Macedonians,  with  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  two  hundred  thousand  infantry,  Iwo  thou- 
sand armed  chariots,  and  a  great  number  of  elephants,?  The  territoiy  of 
which  Alexander  constituted  Porus  the  sovereign,  is  said  to  have  contained 
seven  distinct  nations,  and  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  towns.lj  Even  in 
the  most  restricted  sense  that  can  be  given  to  the  vague  indefinite  appella- 
tions of  nations  and  tozims,  an  idea  is  conveyed  of  a  very  great  degree  of 
population.  As  the  fleet  sailed  down  the  river,  the  countiy  on  each  side 
was  found  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  which  the  government  waa 
committed  to  Porus. 

It  was  likewise  from  the  memoirs  of  the  same  officers,  that  Europe 
derived  its  first  authentic  information  concerning  the  climate,  the  soil,  the 
productions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  India ;  and  in  a  country  where  the 
manners,  the  customs,  and  even  the  dress  of  Ihe  people,  are  almost  as  per- 
manent and  invariable  as  the  face  of  nature  itself,  it  is  wonderful  how 
exactly  the  descriptions  given  by  Alexander's  officers  delineate  what  we 
now  behold  in  India,  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand!  years.    The  stated 
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change  of  seasons,  now  known  by  the  name  of  monsoons;  the  periodical 
rains ;  the  swelling  o{  (he  rivers;  ihe  inundations  which  these  occasion ,  Ihe 
appearance  of  the  countiy  durii^  their  continuance,  are  particularly  men- 
tioned and  described.  No  less  accurate  are  the  accounts  which  they  have 
given  of  the  inhabitants,  their  delicate  and  slender  form,  their  dark  com- 
plexion, (heir  black  uncurled  hair,  their  garments  of  cotton,  their  Hving 
entirely  upon  vegetable  food,  their  division  into  separate  tribes  orcas(s,lhe 
members  of  which  never  intermarry,  the  custom  of  wives  burning'  them 
selves  with  their  deceased  husbands,  and  many  other  particulars  m  all 
which  they  perfectly  resemble  the  modern  Hindoos.  To  enter  into  any 
detail  with  respect  to  these  in  this  [ilace,  would  be  premature  ;  but  as  the 
subject,  though  curious  and  interesting,  will  lead  unavoidably  into  discus- 
sions, not  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  an  historical  work,  I  shall  reserve  my 
ideas  concerning  it  for  an  appendix,  to  be  annexed  to  this  disquisition ;  and 
hope  they  may  contribute  to  throw  some  additional  light  upon  the  origin 
ana  nature  of  the  commerce  with  India. 

Much  as  the  western  world  was  indebted  for  its  knowledge  of  India  to 
the  espedition  of  Alexander,  it  was  only  a  small  portion  of  that  vast  conti- 
nent which  he  explored.  His  operations  did  not  extend  beyond  the  modem 
Hovince  of  Lahore,  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  from 
oultan  to  the  sea.  These,  however,  were  surveyed  with  thai  degree  of 
accuracy  whicii  I  have  already  described ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  not 
unwortliy  of  notice,  that  this  district  of  India,  which  Europeans  first  entered, 
and  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted  in  ancient  times,  is  novr  less 
known  than  almost  any  part  of  that  continent  ;*  neither  commerce  nor  war, 
to  which,  in  every  age,  geography  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  improvenien^ 
having  led  any  nation  ofKurope  to  frequent  or  explore  it- 

If  an  untimely  death  had  not  put  a  period  to  the  reign  of  (he  Macedonian 
hero,  India,  we  have  reason  to  think,  would  have  been  more  fully  explored 
by  (he  ancients,  and  the  European  dominion  would  have  been  established 
there  two  thousand  years  sooner.  When  Alexander  invaded  India,  he  had 
something  more  in  view  than  a  transient  incursion.  It  was  his  object  to 
annex  that  extensive  and  opulent  country  to  his  empire ;  and  though  the 
refractory  spirit  of  his  array  obliged  him,  at  that  time,  to  suspend  the  pro- 
secution, of  Ills  plan,  lie  was  far  from  relinquishing  it.  To  exhibit  a 
general  view  of  the  measures  which  he  adopted  for  this  pupjose,  and  to 
point  out  their  propriety  and  probable  success,  is  not  foreign  from  the  sub- 
ject of  this  disquisition,  and  will  convey  a  more  just  idea  than  is  usuallv 
entertained,  of  the  original  genius  and  extent  of  political  wisdom,  whicn 
distii^uished  this  illustrious  man. 

When  Alexander  became  master  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  early  per 
ceived,  that  wilh  all  the  power  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  reinforced  by 
(he  troops  which  the  ascendant  he  had  acquired  over  the  various  states  of 
Greece  might  enable  him  to  raise  there,  he  could  not  hope  to  retain  in 
subjection  territories  so  extensive  and  populous ;  that  to  render  his  autho- 
rity secure  and  permanent,  it  must  be  established  in  the  affection  of  the 
nations  wliich  he  had  subdued,  and  maintained  bv  their  arms ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  acquire  this  advantage,  all  distinctions  between  the  victors  and 
vanquished  must  be  abolished,  and  bis  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  must 
be  incorporated  and  become  one  people,  by  obeying  the  same  laws,  and 
byadopting  the  same  manners,  institutions,  and  discipline. 

Liberal  as  this  planof  policy  was,  and  well  adapted  to  accomplish  what 
he  had  in  view,  nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  ideas  and  preju- 
dices of  ills  countrymen.  The  Greeks  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  pre- 
eminence to  which  they  were  raised  by  civiliKation  and  science,  that  liey 
aeera  hardly  to  have  acknowlei%ed  the  rest  of  mankind  to  be  of  the  same 
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species  wilh  themselves.  To  eveiy  other  people  they  gave  the  degrading 
appellation  of  Barbarians ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  own  boasted  supe- 
riorif  J,  they  asserted  a  right  of  dominion  over  them,  in  the  same  manner 
(to  use  their  own  expression)  as  the  soul  has  over  the  body,  and  men  have 
over  irrational  animals.  Extrav^ant  as  this  pretension  may  now  appear, 
it  found  admission,  to  the  disgrace  of  ancient  philosophy,  into  all  the 
schools.  Arislode,  full  of  this  opinioi^  in  support  of  which  he  employs 
arguments  more  subtle  than  solid,*  advised  Alexander  to  govern  the  Greeks 
like  subjects,  and  the  BarbEaians  as  slaves  ;  to  consider  the  former  as  com- 
panions, the  latter  as  creatures  of  an  inferior  nature.t  But  the  sentiments 
of  the  pupil  were  more  enlarged  than  those  of  his  master,  and  his  experi- 
ence in  governing  men  taught  the  monarch  what  the  speculative  science  of 
the  philosopher  did  not  discover.  Soon  after  the  victojy  at  Arbela,  Alex- 
ander himself,  and,  by  his  persuasion,  many  of  his  officers,  assumed  the 
Persian  dress,  and  conformed  to  several  of  their  customs.  At  the  same 
time  he  encouraged  the  Persian  nobles  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  Mace- 
donians, to  learn  the  Greek  langn^e,  and  to  acq^uite  a  relish  for  the  beau- 
ties of  the  elegant  writers  in  that  tongue,  which  were  then  universally 
studied  and  admired.  In  order  to  render  the  union  more  comjilefe,  he 
resolved  to  many  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius,  and  chosewives  for  a 
hundred  of  his  principal  officeiB,  m  the  most  illustrious  Persian  families. 
Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  festivity,  and  with 
high  exultation  of  the  conquered  people.  In  imitation  of  them,  above 
ten  thousand  Macedonians,  of  inferior  rank,  married  Persian  women,  to 
each  of  whom  Alexander  gave  nuptial  presents,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
approbation  of  their  conduct!  [8] 

But  assiduously  as  Alexander  laboured  to  unite  his  European  and  Asiatic 
subjects  by  the  most  indissoluble  ties,  he  did  not  trust  entirely  to  the  success 
of  that  measure  for  the  security  of  his  new  conquests.  In  every  province 
which  he  subdued,  he  made  choice  of  proper  stations,  where  he  built  aud 
fortified  cities,  in  which  he  placed  garrisons,  composed  partly  of  such  of  the 
natives  as  conformed  to  the  Grecian  manners  and  discipline,  and  partly  of 
such  of  his  European  subjects  as  were  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  service, 
and  wished  for  repose  and  a  permanent  establishment.  These  cities  were 
numeroiis,  and  served  not  only  as  a  chain  of  posts  to  keep  open  the  com- 
munication between  the  different  provinces  ofbis  dombions,  but  as  places 
of  strength,  to  overawe  and  curb  the  conquered  people.  Thirty  thousand 
of  his  new  subjects,  who  had  been  disciplined  in  these  cities,  and  armed 
after  the  European  fashion,  appeared  before  Alexander  in  Susa,  and  were 
formed  by  bim  into  that  compact  and  solid  body  of  infantry,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Phalanx,  which  constituted  the  strength  of  a  Macedonian  army. 
But  in  order  to  secure  entire  authority  over  this  new  corps,  as  well  as  to 
render  it  more  effective,  be  appointed  that  every  officer  in  it  intrusted  with 
command,  either  superior  or  subaltern,  should  be  European.  As  the  inge 
nuify  of  mankind  naturally  baa  recourse  in  similar  situations  to  the  same 
expedients,  the  European  powers,  who  now  in  their  Indian  territories 
employ  numerous  bodies  of  the  natives  in  their  service,  have,  in  forming 
the  establishment  of  these  troops.adopted  the  same  maxims;  and  probably 
without  knowing  it,  have  modelled  Iheir  battalions  of  Seapoys  upon  the 
same  principles  as  Alexander  did  his  phalanx  of  Persians. 

The  further  Alexander  pushed  his  conquests  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  build  and  to  fortify  a  greater  number  of  cities.  Several 
of  these  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Caspian  sea  are  mentioned  hr  ancient 
authors ;  and  in  India  itseH  he  founded  two  cities  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Hydaapea,  and  a  third  on  the  Acesmea,  both  navigable  rivers,  which,  after 
uniting  their  streams,  fall  into  (he  Indus  [9].  From  the  choice  of  such 
situations,  it  is  obvious  that  he  intended,  by  means  of  these  cities,  to  keep 
open  a  communication  with  India  not  only  hy  land  but  by  sea.  It  was 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  latter  of  fcese  objects  (as  I  have  already  observed) 
that  he  examiaed  the  navigalitm  of  the  Indus  wilh  so  much  attention. 
With  the  same  view,  on  his  return  to  Susa,  he  in  person  surveyed  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  gave  directions  to  remove  the 
cataracts,  or  dams,  with  which  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Persia,  induced  by 
a  peculiar  precept  of  their  religion,  which  enjoined  them  to  guard  with  the 
utmost  care  against  defiling  any  of  the  elements,  had  constructed  near  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers,  in  order  to  shut  out  their  subjects  from  access  to 
the  ocean*  [lOl.  By  openit^  the  navigation  in  this  manner,  he  proposed 
that  the  valuable  commodities  of  India  should  be  conve;^ed  from  the  Peiv 
sian  gulf  into  the  interior |)art3  of  his  Asiatic  dominions,  while  by  the  Arabian 
gulf  they  should  be  carnedlo  Aiexandcia,  and  distributed  to  the  rest  of  the 

Grand  and  extensive  as  these  schemes  were,  the  precautions  employed, 
and  the  arrangements  made'  for  carrying  them  into  esecullon,  were  so 
various  and  so  proper,  that  Alexander  had  good  reason  to  entertain  sai^jne 
hopes  of  their  provinff  successful.  At  the  time  v^hen  the  mutinous  spirit 
of  his  soldiers  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  ojierations  in  India,  he  was  not 
thirty  years  of  a^e  complete.  At  this  enterprising  period  of  life,  a  prince 
of  a  spirit  so  active,  persevering,  and  indefatigable,  must  have  soon  found 
means  to  resume  a  favourite  measure  on  which  he  had  been  long  intent. 
If  he  had  invaded  India  a  second  time,  he  would  not,  as  formerly,  have 
been  obliged  to  force  his  waj  through  hostile  and  unexplored  regions, 
opposed  at  every  step  by  nations  ana  tribes  of  barbarians  whose  names 
had  never  reached  Greece,  All  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea  to 
the  banks  of  the  H^phasis,  would  then  have  been  subject  to  his  dominion  ; 
and  throiK;h  that  immense  stretch  of  country  he  had  established  such  a 
chain  of  cities,  or  fortified  stations  fll],  tliat  his  armies  might  have  conti- 
lUj'ed  their  march  with  saiety,  and  have  found  a  regular  succession  of 
m^azines  provided  for  their  subsistence.  Nor  would  it  have  been  difficult 
forhiEti  to  bring  into  the  field  forces  sufficient  to  have  achieved  the  conquest 
of  a  country  so  populous  and  extensive  as  India.  Having  armed  and  dis- 
ciplined his  subjects  in  the  East  like  Europeans,  they  would  have  been 
ambitious  to  imitate  and  to  equal  their  instructers  ;  and  Alexander  might 
have  drawn  recruits,  not  from  his  scanty  domains  in  Macedonia  and  Greece 
but  from  the  vast  regions  of  Asia,  which  in  every  age  has  covered  the 
earth,  and  astonished  mankind  wilh  its  numerous  armies.  When  at  the 
head  of  such  a  formidable  power  he  had  reached  the  confines  of  India,  he 
might  have  entered  it  under  circunistances  very  different  from  those  in  his 
first  expedition.  He  had  secured  a  firm  footing  there,  partly  by  means  of 
the  garrisons  that  he  left  in  the  three  cities  which  he  had  built  and  fortified, 
and  partly  by  his  alliance  with  Taxiles  and  Poms.  These  two  Indian 
princes,  won  by  Alexander's  humanity  and  beneficence,  which,  as  they 
were  virtues  seldom  displayed  in  the  ancient  mode  of  carrying  on  war, 
excited  of  course  a  higher  degree  of  admiration  and  gralituite,  hadcontinued 
Steady  in  their  attachment  (o  the  Macedonians.  Reinforced  by  their  troops, 
and  guided  by  their  information  as  well  as  by  the  experience  which  he  Imd 
acquired  in  his  former  campaigns,  Alexander  must  nave  made  rapid  pro- 
is  in  a  country  where  every  invader,  from  his  time  to  the  piBsent  age, 
proved  successful. 

_  But  this  and  all  his  other  splendid  schemes  were  terminated  at  once  by 
big  untimely  death.    In  consequence  of  that,  however,  events  took  plaos 
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which  illustrate  and  tonfirm  the  justness  of  the  preceding  speculations  and 
conjefJures  hj  evidence  the  most  strikiie  and  salisfactoiy.  When  that 
^reat  empire,  which  the  superior  genius  of  Alexander  had  kept  united  and 
in  subjection,  no  longer  felt  bis  superintending  mntro!)  it  brolie  into  pieces, 
and  its  various  provinces  were  seized  by  bis  principal  officers,  and  parcelled 
out  among  them.  From  ambition,  emulation,  and  personal  animosity,  they 
soon  turned  their  arms  against  one  another ;  and  as  several  of  the  leaders 
were  ec^uaJly  eminent  for  political  abilities  and  for  milhary  skill,  the  contest 
was  maintained  long,  and  carried  on  with  frequent  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Amidst  the  variou!i  convulsions  and  revolutions  which  these  occasioned,  it 
was  found  that  the  measures  of  Alexander  for  the  preservation  of  his  con- 
quests had  lieen  concerted  with  such  sagacity,  that,  upon  the  final  restoration 
of  tranquillity,  the  Macedonian  dominion  continued  to  be  established  in 
eveiy  part  of  Asia,  and  not  one  province  had  shaken  off  the  yoke.  Even 
India,  the  most  remote  of  Alexander's  conquests,  quietly  submitted  to  Pytho, 
the  son  of  Agenor,  and  afterwards  (o  Seieucus,  who  successively  obtained 
dominion  over  that  part  of  Asia.  Porus  and  Tajtiies,  nolwilhstandii^  the 
death  of  their  benefactor,  neither  declined  submision  to  the  authority  of  the 
Macedonians,  nor  made  any  attempt  to  recover  independence. 

During  the  contests  for  power  and  superiority  among  (he  succesFors  of 
Alexander,  Seieucus,  who  in  every  effort  of  enterprising  ambition  was  infe- 
rior to  none  of  them,  having  rendered  himself  master  of  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Persian  empire  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Upper  Asia, 
considered  those  countries  of  India  which  had  been  subdued  by  Alexander 
as  belonging  to  that  portion  of  the  Macedonian  empire  of  which  he  was 
now  the  sovereign,  Seieucus,  like  all  the  officers  formed  under  Alexander, 
entertained  such  high  ideas  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  as  mduced  him  lo  march  into  that 
country,  partly  with  a  view  of  establishing  his  own  audiority  there,  and 
partly  in  order  to  curb  Sandracotlus,  who  having  lately  acquired  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Prasij,  a  powerful  nation  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  threat- 
ened to  attack  the  Macedonians,  whose  Indian  territories  bordered  on  his 
dominions.  Unfortunately,  no  account  of  this  expedition,  which  seems  to 
have  been  splendid  and  successful,  has  reached  our  times.  All  we  know 
of  it  is,  that  he  advanced  considerably  beyond  the  utmost  boundary  of 
Alexander's  piwress  in  India  [12],  and  would  probably  have  proceeded 
much  further,  if  lie  had  not  been  constrained  to  slop  short  in  bis  career,  in 
order  lo  oppose  Anligonus,  who  was  preparing  to  invade  his  dominions,  at 
the  head  oi^  a  formidable  army.  Before  he  began  his  march  towards  the 
Euphrates,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sandracottus ;  in  conseijuence  of 
which,  that  monarch  quietly  retained  the  kingdom  he  had  acquu-ed.  But 
ihe  powers  and  possessions  of  the  Macedonians  seem  lo  have  remained 
unimpaired  during  the  reign  of  Seieucus,  which  terminated  forty -two  years 
after  the  death  orAlexander. 

With  a  view  of  cultivating  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Sandracottus, 
Seieucus  made  choice  of  Megasthenes,  an  officer,  who,  from  his  havii^ 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  India,  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  slate  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
ana  sent  iiim  as  his  amba^ador  to  Palibothra.*  In  this  famous  capital 
of  the  Prasij,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  Megasthenes  resided 
several  years,  and  was  probably  the  first  European  who  ever  beheld 
that  mighty  river,  far  superior  to  any  of  the  ancient  continent  in  mag- 
nitude fiai,  and  no  less  distinguished  by  the  fertility  of  the  countries 
flirough  which  it  fiows.  This  journey  of  Megasthenes  to  Palibothra  made 
liiropeans  acquainted  with  a  laige  extent  of  country  of  which  they  had 
not  hitherto  any  knowledge  ;  for  Alexander  did  not  advance  further  towards 
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the  soutlieast  than  that  part  of  the  riyer  Hydraotes  or  Rauvee,  where  the 
modern  city  of  Lahore  is  situated  ;  and  Palibolhra,  the  site  of  which,  as  if 
is  a  capital  position  in  the  geography  of  ancient  India,  I  have  investigated 
with  the  utmost  attention,  appears  to  me  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem 
city  of  Allahabad,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  groat  rivers,  Jumna  and 
Garges  [14],  As  the  road  from  Lahore  to  Allahaoad  runs  thiough  some 
of  the  most  cultivated  and  opulent  provinces  of  India,  the  more  the  country 
was  explored,  the  idea  of  its  value  rose  higher.  Acconlingly,  what  Me- 
gasthenes  observed  during  his  proffress  to  Palibolhra,  ana  his  residence 
there,  made  such  an  impression  n^on  his  own  mind,  as  induced  bim  to 
publish  an  ample  account  of  India,  in  order  to  make  his  countrymen  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  importance.  From  his  writings  the  ancients 
seem  to  have  derived  almost  all  their  knowledge  of  the  interior  state  of 
India  ;  and  from  comparing  the  three  most  ample  accounts  of  it,  hj  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  Arrian.  they  appear  manifestly,  from  Iheir  near 
resemblance,  to  be  a  transcript  of  his  words.  But,  unfortunateSy,  Megas- 
tbenes  was  so  fond  of  the  marvellous,  that  he  mir^led  with  the  truths  which 
he  related  many  estravagant  fictions ;  and  to  him  may  be  traced  up  ine 
fabulous  tales  oi  men  with  ears  so  large  that  they  could  wrap  themselves 
up_  in  them,  of  others  with  a  single  eje,  without  moufba,  without  noses, 
with  long  feet,  and  toes  tuirted  backwards  ;  of  people  only  three  spans  in 
height,  01  wild  men  with  heads  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  of  ants  as  large 
as  Mxes  that  dug  up  gold,  and  many  other  things  no  leas  wonderfu!.*  The 
extracts  from  his  nanrative  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Strabo, 
Arrian,  and  other  writers,  seem  not  to  be  entitled  to  credit,  unJess  when 
they  are  supported  by  internal  evidence,  and  confirmed  by  the  testimony^^ 
of  other  ancient  authors,  or  when  they  coincide  with  the  esperrence  of 
modern  times.  His  account,  however,  of  the  dimensions  and  geography 
of  India  is  curious  and  accurate.  His  description  of  the  power  and  opu- 
lence of  the  Prasij  perfectly  resembles  that  which  might  have  been  given' 
of  some  of  the  greater  states  in  ttie  modern  Indostan,  belbre  the  establish- 
ment of  (he  Hanomedan  or  European  power  in  India,  and  is  consonant  to. 
the  accounts  which  Alexander  had  received  concernii^  that  people.  He 
was  informed,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  they  were  prepared  tt* 
oppose  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Cfanges,  with  an  army  consistuig  of  twenty- 
thousand  cavalry,  two  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  two  thousand  armed 
chariots  ;t  and  Megasthenes  relates,  that  be  had  an  audience  of  Sandra- 
cottus  in  a  place  where  be  was  encamped  with  an  army  of  four  hundred 
thousand  men.t  The  enormous  dimensions  which  be  assigns  to  Palibothra,, 
of  no  less  than  ten  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by 
walls  in  which  there  ivere  five  nundred  and  seventy  towers,  and  sixty-four 
gales,  would  probably  have  been  ranked  by  Europeans  among  the  wonders 
which  he  delighted  to  relate,  if  tliey  were  not  now  well  acquainted  with 
the  rambling  manner  in  which  the  cities  of  India  were  built,  and  did  not 
know  with  certainty  that,  both  in  former  and  in  the  present  times,  it  might 
boast  of  cities  still  more  extensive. § 

This  embassy  of  M^aslhenes  to  Sandracotlus,  and  aiKither  of  Daima- 
chus  to  his  son  and  successor  Allitrochidas,  are  the  last  transactions  of  the 
Syrian  monarchs  with  India,  of  which  we  have  any  account  [IS].  Nor 
can  we  either  fix  with  accuracy  the  time,  or  describe  the  manner  in  which 
their  possessions  in  India  were  wrested  from  them.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were*  obliged  to  abandon  that  country  soon  after  the  death  of 
Seleucus.|l 

But  though  the  great  monarchs  of  Syria  lost,  about  this  period,  those 
provinces  in  India  which  had  been  subject  to  their  dominions,  tne  Greeks  in 
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a  smaller  kingdom,  composed  of  some  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire, 
still  maintained  an  intercourse  witli  India,,  and  even  made  some  considei^ 
able  acquisition  of  territory  tliere.  Tliis  was  the  liingdom  of  Bactria, 
originally  subject  to  Seleucus,  but  wrested  from  his  son  or  grandson,  snd 
rendered  an  mdependent  state,  about  sixty-nine  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  Concerning  the  transactions  of  this  Kingdom,  we  must  rest 
satisfied  with  gleaning  a  few  impeifect  hints  in  ancient  authors.  From 
them  we  learn  that  its  commerce  with  India  was  great ;  that  the  conquests 
of  the  Bactrian  kings  in  that  country  were  more  extensive  than  those  of 
Alexander  himself ;  and  particularly  that  Ihey  recovered  possession  of  the 
district  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  which  he  had  subdued,*  Each  of 
the  six  princes  who  reigned  in  Bactria,  carried  on  military  operations  in 
India  wilb  such  success,  that  they  penetrated  far  info  the  inferior  part  of 
the  counfiy ;  and  proud  of  the  conquests  which  they  had  made,  as  well 
as  of  the  extensive  dominions  over  which  lliey  reigned,  some  of  them 
assumed  the  lofty  title  of  Great  King,  which  distiiffimished  the  Persian 
monarchs  in  the  days  of  their  highest  splendour.  But  we  should  not  have 
known  how  long  this  kingdom  of  Bactria  subsisted,  or  in  what  manner  it 
terminated,  if  M.  de  Guignes  had  not  called  in  ifae  historians  of  China  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  By  them  we  are 
informed,  that  about  one  hundred  and  twenty -six  years  before  the  Christian 
-era,  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars,  pushed  from  their  native  seats  on  the 
■confines  of  China,  and  obliged  to  move  towards  the  west  by  the  pressure 
of  a  more  numerous  body  that  rolled  on  behind  them,  passed  the  Jaxartes, 
and,  pourir^  in  upon  Bactria  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  overwhelmed  that 
'kingdom,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeksf  there,  afier  it  had 
ibeen  established  near  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  [16]. 

From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenin  century,  when  the  Portu- 
iguese,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  a  new  communication 
with  the  East,  ana  carried  their  victorious  arms  into  every  part  of  India,  no 
European  power  acquired  territory  or  established  its  dominion  there. 
During  this  lone  period,  of  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years,  all  schemes 
of  conquest  in  India  seem  to  have  been  totally  relinquished,  and  nothing 
more  was  aimed  at  by  any  nation,  than  to  secure  an  intercourse  of  trade 
with  that  opulent  country. 

It  was  in  E,gypi  that  the  seat  of  this  intercourse  was  established ;  and  it 
is  not  without  surprise  that  we  observe  how  soon  and  how  rM;uIarly  the 
commerce  with  the  East  came  to  be  carried  on  by  that  channel,  in  which 
the  sagacity  of  Alexander  destined  it  to  flow.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus, 
as  soon  as  he  look  possession  of  Egypt,  established  the  seal  of  government 
in  Alexandria.  By  some  exertionsofauthority,andmany  acts  oT  liberality, 
but  chiefly  by  the  fame  of  his  mild  and  equal  administration,  he  drew  such 
a  number  of  inhabitants  to  this  favourite  residence,  that  it  soon  became  a 
populous  and  wealthy  cify.  As  Ptolemy  deserved  and  had  possessed  the 
confidence  of  Alexander  more  perfectly  than  any  of  his  oiEcers,  he  knew 
well  that  his  chief  object  in  founding  Alexandria  was  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  trade  with  India.  A  loi^  and  prosperous  reign  was 
favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  that  object ;  and  though  ancient  authors 
have  not  enabled  us  to  trace  the  steps  which  the  tirst  Ptolemy  took  for 
this  purpose,  we  have  a  striking  evidence  of  his  extraordinaiy  attention 
to  naval  affairs,  in  his  erecting  a  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Alexannria.J;  a  work  of  such  marniiicence  as 
to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  With  respect  to 
the  commercial  arrangements  of  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  we  have 
more  perfect  information.     In  order  to  bring  the  trade  with  India  (which 
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began  to  revire  at  Tyre,  its  ancient  station),*  to  cenlre  in  Alexandria,  be 
set  about  forming  a  canal  a.  hundred  cubits  in  breadth,  and  thirty  cubits 
in  depth  b  t  At     oe         ti     Red  Sea,  not  far  from  the  situation  of 

the  m  d    n  &  d  th    P  1    sica  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  by 

meatis  f  !  1  th  prod  t  ns  f  India  might  have  been  conveyed  to  that 
capital  wh  lly  by  t  B  t  Iher  on  account  of  some  danger  appre- 
hended f  m  mpl  t  ^  I  th  t  work  was  never  finished;  or  from  the 
slow  addngro  gt       1  wards  the  northern  eKtremity  of  the  Red 

Sea,  th  1  1       (it    b      1  so  little  use,  that  in  order  to  facilitate 

thecom  tn  thld,h  built  a  city  on  the  west  coast  of  that  sea, 
almost  under  the  tropic,  to  which  he  gave  tlie  name  of  Berenice-t  This 
new  city  soon  became  the  staple  of  the  trade  with  India  [17].  From 
Berenice  the  goods  were  transported  by  land  to  Copfos,  a  city  tliree  miles 
distant  from  the  Nile,  but  which  had  a  communicafion  with  that  liver  by  a 
navigable  canal,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains,]:  and  tbence  carried 
down  the  stream,  to  Alexandria.  The  distance  between  Berenice  and 
Coptos  was,  according  to  Pliny,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Roman  miles, 
and  the  road  lay  through  the  desert  of  Tbebais,  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  water.  But  the  attention  of  a  powerful  monarch  made  provisicm  for 
supplying  this  want,  by  searching  for  springs ;  and  wherever  these  were 
found'^he  built  inns,  or  more  proBably,  in  the  eastern  style,  caravanseras, 
for  the  accommodation  of  merchants.^  In  this  channel  the  intercourse 
between  the  East  and  West  continued  to  be  carried  on  duriig  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  as  long  as  Egypt  remained  an  independent  kingdom. 

The  ships  destined  for  India  took  their  departure  from  Berenice,  and 
sailii^,  accordii^  to  the  ancient  mode  of  navigation,  along  (be  Arabian 
shore,  to  the  promontoiy  Syagrus  (now  Cape  Rasalga(e),  held  their  course 
along  the  coast  of  Persia,  either  directly  to  Paftala  (nowTatla)  at  the  head 
of  the  lower  Delta  of  the  Indus,  or  to  some  other  emporium  on  the  west 
coast  of  India.  To  this  part  of  India,  which  Alexander  had  visited  and 
subdued,  the  commerce  under  (he  protection  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
seems  lo  have  been  confined  for  a  considerable  time.  Afterwards  a  more 
convenient  course  was  followed,  and  from  Cape  Rasalgate  vessels  sailed  in 
a  direct  course  lo  Zizerus.  This,  according  to  M.  de  Montesquieu,! |  vvaa 
the  kingdom  of  Sigertis,  on  the  sea-coast  adkcent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  conquered  by  the  Greek  monarchs  of  Bactria :  according  to  Major 
Rennell,ir  it  was  a  port  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Ancient 
authors  have  not  conveyed  such  information  as  will  enable  us  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  which  of  these  two  opposite  opinions  is  best  founded.  Nor 
can  we  point  out  with  accuracy  what  were  the  other  potts  in  India  which 
tlte  merchants  from  Berenice  frequented,  when  that  trade  was  first  opened. 
As  they  sailed  in  vessels  of  small  burden,  which  crept  timidly  along  the 
coast,  it  is  probable  thattheirvoyages  were  circumscribed  withm  very  nar- 
row limits,  and  that  under  the  Ptolemies  no  considerable  prepress  was 
made  in  the  discoveiy  of  India  [ts]. 

From  ibis  monopoly  of  the  commerce  bv  sea  between  the  East  and  West, 
which  Egrpl  lor^  enjoyed,  it  derived  tnat  extraordinary  degree  of  opu- 
lence and  power  for  which  it  was  conspicuous.  In  modern  times, 
acquainted  with  the  vigilant  and  enterprisii^  activity  of  commercial  rival- 
ship,  there  is  hardly  any  circumstance  in  ancient  stoiy  which  appears 
more  surprisii^,  than  that  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  ei^ross  this  lucrative  trade  without  competition,  or  any  attempt 
to  wrest  it  out  of  their  hands;  especially  as  the  powerful  monarchs  of 
Syria  might,  from  the  Persian  gulf,  have  carried  on  an  intercourse  with 
the  same  parts  of  India  by  a  shorter  and  safer  course  of  navigation.    Dif- 
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ferent  considerations  seem  to  have  induced  them  so  tamely  to  relinquish 
sll  the  obvious  advantages  of'  this  commerce.  The  kings  of  Egypt,  hj 
their  attention  to  maritime  affairs,  had  formed  a  powerful  fleet,  which  gave 
them  such  decided  command  of  the  sea,  that  they  could  have  crushed  with 
ease  any  rival  in  trade.  No  commercial  intercourse  seems  ever  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  sea  between  Persia  and  India.  The  Pcisiaris  had 
such  an  insuperable  aversion  to  that  element,  or  were  so  much  afraid  of 
foreign  Invasion,  that  their  monarchs  (as  I  have  already  observed)  ob- 
structed (he  navigalicm  of  the  great  rivers,  which  gave  access  to  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  country,  by  artificial  works.  As  tneir  subjects,  however, 
were  no  less  desirous  than  the  people  around  them  to  possess  the  valuable 
productions  and  elegant  manufactures  of  India,  these  were  conveyed  to 
all  the  parts  of  their  extensive  dominions  by  land  carri^e.  The  commo- 
.  dities  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  nortbem  provinces,  were  transported 
on  camels  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Oxus,  down  the 
stream  of  which  the^  were  carried  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  distributed, 
partly  by  land  carnage,  and  partly  by  navigable  rivers,  through  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  bounded  on  one  hand  by  the  Qaspian,  and  on  the  other  by 

the  Euxine  Sea.*     The   commodities   of  India  intended  for  the  soulhem 

and  inferior  provinces,  proceeded  by  land  from  the  Caspian  gates  to  some 
of  the  great  rivers,  by  which  they  were  circulated  through  eveiy  part  of 
(he  country.  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of  intercourse  with  India,  while 
the  Persian  empire  was  governed  by  its  native  princes ;  and  it  has  been 
observed  in  every  age,  that  when  any  branch  ofcommerce  has  got  into  a 
certain  channel,  although  it  may  be  neither  the  most  proper  nor  the  most 
commodious  one,  it  I'equires  long  time,  and  considerable  eiForts,  togive  it  a 
different  direction  [19]. 

To  all  these  reasons  for  sufferii^  the  monarchs  of  Egypt  to  continue  in 
the  undisturbed  poMessioii  of  the  trade  with  India  by  sea,  arolher  may  be 
added.  Many  of  the  ancients,  by  an  error  in  getgraphy  extremely  unac 
countable,  and  in  which  they  persisted  notwithstanding  repeated  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  more  accurate  information,  believed  the  Caspian  sea 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  northern  ocean,  and  the  kings  of  Syria  might 
hope  by  that  means  to  open  a  communication  with  Europe,  and  to  circulate 
through  it  the  valuable  productions  of  (he  East,  without  intruding  into 
those  seas,  the  navigation  of  which  the  Egyptian  monarchs  seemed  to 
consider  as  their  exclusive  right.  This  idea  had  been  early  formed  by 
the  Greeks,  when  they  became  masters  of  Asia.  Seleus  Nicator,  the 
first  and  most  spacious  of  the  Syrian  kings,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
assassinated,  entertained  thoughts  of  formine  a  junction  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Euxine  seas  by  a  canal  ;t  and  if  tnis  could  have  been  effected, 
hia  subjects,  besides  the  extension  of  their  trade  in  Europe,  might,  have 
supplied  all  the  countries  in  (he  north  of  Asia,  on  Ibe  coast  of  (hwEuxine 
sea,  as  well  as  many  of  those  which  stretch  eastward  from  (he  Caspian, 
with  the  productions  of  India.  As  those  countries,  though  now  thinly 
inhabited  by  a  miserable  race  of  men,  destitute  of  industry  and  of  wealth, 
were  in  ancient  times  extremely  populous,  and  filled  with  great  and  opulent 
cities,  this  must  have  been  considered  as  a  branch  of  commerce  of  such 
magnitude  and  value  as  to  render  the  securing  of  it  an  object  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  most  powerful  monarch. 

Bui  while  the  monarchs  of  E^ypt  and  Syria  laboured  with  emulation 
and  ardour  to  secure  to  their  subjects  all  the  advantages  of  the  Indian 
trade,  a  power  arose  in  the  West  which  proved  fatal  to  both.  The  Romans, 
by  the  vigour  of  their  military  institutions,  and  the  wisdom  of  (heir  politi- 
cal conduct,  having  rendered  themselves  masters  of  all  Italy  and  Sicily,  soon 
overturned  the  rival  republic  of  Carthage  [A.  C.  66],  subjected  Macedonia 
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Bnd  Greece,  extended  their  dominion  over  Syria,  and  at  last  turned  their 
viclonous  arras  against  Egypt,  the  only  liinMom  remainii^  of  those  esla- 
blished  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Gieal.  After  a  senei  of  events 
which  helong  not  to  the  subject  of  this  Disquisilion,  Egypt  was  anneved 
to  the  Roman  empire,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  hy 
Augustus  [A.  C.  30].  Aware  of  its  great  importance,  he,  with  that  pro- 
Tident  sagacity  whicli  distinguishes  hia  character,  not  only  reserved  It  33 
one  of  the  provinces  subject  immediately  to  imperial  authority,  hut  by 
various  precautions,  well  Known  to  every  scholar,  provided  for  its  secunty. 
This  extraordinary  solicitude  seems  to  nave  proceeded  not  only  from  con 
fiidering  Egypt  as  one  of  the  chief  granaries  on  which  (he  capital  depended 
for  subsistence,  but  as  the  seat  of  that  lucrative  commerce  which  bad 
enabled  its  ancient  monarchs  to  amass  such  enormous  wealth,  as  excited 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  other  princes,  and  produced,  when  brought 
into  the  treasury  of  the  empire,  a  considerable  alteration  both  in  the  valuP 
of  property  and  the  slate  of  manners  in  Rome  itself. 


SECTION  II, 


intercourse  -mitlt  India,  from  the  esiahUshment  of  ike  Roman  dominion  w 
Egypt,  to  the  conquest  of  thai  kingdom  hy  the  Mahomedans. 

XJros  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  and  the  reduction  of  that 
kingdom  to  a  province  of  (heir  empire,  the  trade  with  India  continued 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  mode  under  their  powerful  protection :  Rome, 
enriched  with  the  spoils  and  the  tribute  of  almost  all  the  known  world, 
had  acquired  a  taste  for  luxuries  of  every  kind.  Among  ijeople  of  this 
descripticoi,  the  productions  of  India  have  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
estimation.  The  capital  of  the  greatest  empire  ever  established  in  Europe, 
filled  with  citizens,  who  had  now  no  occupation  but  to  enjoy  and  dissipate 
tiie  wealth  accumulated  by  their  ancestors,  demanded  every  thing  elegant, 
rare,  or  costly,  which  that  remote  r^'on  could  furnish,  in  order  to  support 
its  pomp,  or  heighten  its  pleasures.  To  supply  this  demand,  new  aiMi 
estraordinary  eftorts  became  requisite,  and  the  commerce  with  India 
increased  to  a  degree,  which  (as  X  have  observed  in  another  placeT*  will 
appear  astonishing  even  to  the  present  ^e,  in  which  that  branch  of  trade 
has  been  extended  far  beyond  the  practice  or  conception  of  any  former 
period. 

Besides  the  Indian  commodities  imported  into  the  capital  of  the  empire 
from  Egypt,  the  Romans  received  an  additional  supply  of  them  by  another 
mode  of  conveyance.  From  the  earliest  times  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
communication  between  Mesopotamia,  and  other  provinces  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  those  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine  which  lay  near 
the  Mediterranean.  The  m^ation  of  Abram  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to 
Sichem  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  an  instance  of  this  t  Thej'ourney  through 
the  desert,  which  separated  these  countries,  was  much  facilitated  by  its 
affording  one  station  abounding  ■nilh  water,  and  capable  of  cultivation. 
Aa  the  intercourse  increased,  the  possession  of  this  station  became  an 
object  of  so  much  importance,  that  Solomon,  when  he  turned  his  attention 
towards  the  extension  of  commerce  among  his  subjects,  built  a  fenced  city 
there.!    Its  Syrian  name  of  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  its  Greek  one 
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of  Palmyra,  are  both  descriptive  of  its  situation  in  a  spot  adorned  with 

E  aim  trees.  This  is  not  only  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  but  surrounded 
y  a  poiiion  of  fertile  land,  which  (though  of  no  great  extent)  renders  it 
a  delightful  habitation  in  the  midst  of  barren  sands,  and  an  inhospitable 
Jesert.  Its  happy  position,  at  the  distance  of  eighty-five  miles  from  the 
river  Euphrates,  and  about  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  from  the 
Dearest  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,*  induced  its  inhabitants  to  enter  willi 
ardour  into  the  trade  of  conveying  commodities  from  one  of  these  to  the 
other.  As  the  most  valuable  productions  of  India,  brought  up  the  Euphrates 
froni  tbe  Feraiati  gulf,  are  of^such  small  bulk  as  to  hear  tne  expense  of  a 
long  land  carriage,  this  trade  soon  became  so  considerable,  that  the  opu- 
lence and  power  of  Palmyra  increased  rapidly.  Its  government  was  of 
the  form  which  is  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  a  commercial  city,  republi- 
can ;  and  from  tbe  peculiar  advantages  of  its  situation,  as  weil  as  the  spirit 
of  its  inhabitants,  it  long  maintained  its  independence,  though  surrounded  by 

Sowerful  and  ambitious  neighbours.  Under  the  Syrian  monarchs  descended 
'om  Seleucus,  it  attained  to  its  highest  degree  of  splendour  and  wealth, 
we  great  source  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  supplying;  their 
suhjects  with  Indian  commodities.  When  Syria  submitted  to  the  irre- 
sistible arms  of  Rome,  Palmyra  continued  upwards  of  two  centuries 
a  free  slate,  and  its  friendship  was  courted  with  emulation  and  solici- 
tude by  the  Romans,  and  their  rivals  for  empire,  the  Parthians.  That 
it  traded  with  both,  and  particularly  that  from  it  Rome  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  empire  received  tbe  productions  of  India,  we  !eam  from 
Appian,  an  author  of  good  credit.!  But  in  tracing  the  prc^;res9  of  the 
merce  of  the  ancients  with  tWe  East,  I  should  not  have  ventured,  upon 
ingle  testimony,  to  mention  this  among  the  channels  of  note  in  which 
11  was  carried  on,  if  a  singular  discovery,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  liberal  curiosity  and  enterprising  spirit  of  our  own  countrymen,  did  not 
confirm  and  illusirale  what  he  relates.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  some  gentlemen  of  tbe  Ei^lish  factory  at  Aleppo,  incited  by  what 
they  heard  in  the  East  concerning  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Palmyra,  ven- 
tured, notwitlistanding  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  a  journey  through  the 
desert,  to  visit  them.  To  then  astonishment  they  beheld  a  fertile  spot 
of  same  miles  in  extent  arisii*  like  an  island  out  of  a  vast  plain  of  sand, 
covered  with  the  remains  of  temples,  porticoes,  aqueducts,  and  other 
public  works,  which,  in  magnificence  and  splendour,  and  some  of  them  in 
elegance,  were  not  unworthy  of  Athens  or  of  Rome  in  their  most  prosper- 
ous state.  Allured  by  their  description  of  them,  about  sixty  years  there- 
after, a  party  of  more  enlightened  travellers,  having  reviewed  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra  witn  greater  attention  and  more  scientific  skill,  declared  that  what 
they  beheld  there  exceeded  the  most  exalted  ideas  which  they  had  formed 
concerning  it.l 

From  both  these  accounts,  as  well  as  from  recollecting  the  extraordinary 
degree  of  power  to  which  Palmyra  had  attained,  when  Egypt,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor  were  conquered  by 
its  arms ;  when  Odenatus,  its  chief  magistrate,  was  decorated  with  the 
Ijoperial  purple,  and  Zenobia  contended  for  the  dominion  of  the  East  with 
Rome  under  one  of  its  most  Warlike  emperors:  it  is  evident  that  a  state 
which  could  derive  little  importance  from  its  original  territory,  must  have 
owed  its  a^randizement  to  the  opulence  acquired  by  extensive  commerce. 
Of  this  the  Indian  trade  was  undoubtedly  the  most  considerable  and  most 

*  In  a  fiumer  edillon,  I  suied  thedislanre  of  Pnlmyia  tiom  Ibe  Euphralea  at  elilr  miles,  and 
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lucrative  branch.  But  it  is  a  cruel  morlification,  in  searchliK  for  what  is 
instructive  in  the  history  of  past  times,  to  find  ihat  the  exploits  of  con 
querors  who  have  desolated  lie  earth,  and  the  freaks  of  tyrants  who  have 
rendered  nations  unhappy,  are  recorded  with  minute  ana  ol\en  di^usting 
accuracy,  while  the  discovery  of  useful  arls,  and  the  progress  of  the  most 
beneficial  branches  of  commerce,  are  passed  over  in  silence,  and  suffered 
to  sink  into  oblivion. 

After  (he  conquest  of  Palmyra  by  Aurelian,  trade  never  revived  there. 
At  present,  a  few  miserable  nuts  of  beggarly  Arabs  are  scattered  in  the 
courts  of  its  stately  temples,  or  deform  itii  elegant  porticoes ;  and  exhibit  a 
humiliatinep  contrast  to  its  ancient  magniticence. 

But  whfle  the  merchants  of  %ypt  and  Syria  exerted  their  activity  in 
order  to  supply  the  increasing  demands  of  Rome  for  Indian  commodities, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts,  the  eagerness  of  gain  (as  Pliny 
observes)  brought  India  itself  nearer  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the 
couree  of  their  voyages  to  that  country,  the  Greek  and  Effyplian  pilots 
could  not  fail  to  observe  the  regular  shifting  of  the  periodical  winds  or 
monsoons,  and  how  steadily  Ihey  continued  to  blow  during  one  part  of 
the  year  from  the  east,  and  during  the  other  from  the  west.  Encouraged 
by  attendii^  to  this  circumstance,  Hippalus,  the  commander  of  a  ship 
ei^ged  in  the  Indian  trade,  ventured,  about  fourscore  years  after  £^pt 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  to  relinquish  the  slow  and  circuitous 
course  which  I  have  described,  and,  stretching:  boldly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Arabian  gizlf  across  Ihe  ocean,  was  carried  by  the  western  monsoon  to 
Musiris,  a  harbour  in  that  part  of  India  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Malabar  coast. 

This  route  to  India  was  held  to  be  a  discovery  of  such  importance,  thaf 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  inventor,  the  name  of  Hippalus  was 
given  to  the  wind  which  enabled  him  to  perform  Ihe  voyage.*  As  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  navigation  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
opened  the  best  communication  by  sea  between  the  East  and  West  that 
was  known  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  it  merits  a  particular  description. 
Fortunately,  Pliny  has  enabled  us  to  give  it  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  can  seldom  be  obtained  in  tracina:  the  naval  or  commercial  opera- 
tions of  the  ancients.  From  Alexandria  (he  observes)  to  Juliopolis  is  two 
miles;  there  the  caiso  destined  for  India  is  embarked  on  Ihe  Nile,  and  is 
carried  to  Coptos,  which  is  distant  three  hundred  and  three  miles,  and  Ihe 
voyage  is  usually  accomplished  in  twelve  days.  From  Coptos,  goods  are 
conveyed  by  land  carriage  to  Berenice  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  haliii^  at 
different  stations  regulated  according  to  the  conveniency  of  waterire.  The 
distance  between  these  cities  is  two  hundred  and  filly-eight  mites.  On 
account  of  the  heat,  the  caravan  travels  only  during  the  night,  and  the 
journey  is  finished  on  the  twelfth  day.  From  Berenice,  ships  take  their 
departure  about  midsummer,  and  in  thirty  days  reach  Ocelis,  (Gella)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  or  Cane  (Cape  Fartaque)  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  Theijce  they  sail,  in  forty  days,  to  Musiris,  the  first  empo- 
rium in  India,  They  begin  tlieir  voyage  homewardsearlyin  the  Egyptian 
month  Thibi,  which  answers  to  our  December;  they  saifwilh  a  northeast 
wind,  and,  when  they  enter  the  Arabian  gulf,  meet  with  a  south  or  south- 
west wind,  and  thus  complete  the  voyage  in  less  than  a  yeart  [20], 

The  account  which  Pliny  gives  ot^Musiris,  and  of  Barace,  another 
harbour  not  far  dbtant,  which  was  liicewise  frequented  by  the  ships  irom 
Berenice,  as  being  both  so  incommodious  for  trade  on  account  of  the  shal- 
lowness of  Ihe  ports,  that  it  became  necessary  to  dischaige  and  take  in  the 
caigoes  in  small  boats,  does  not  enable  us  to  fix  their  position  with  perfect 
accuracy     This  description  applies  to  many  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast] 
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but,  from  two  circumstances  mentioned  by  him ;  one,  fLa(  Ihey  are  mi 
far  distant  from  Cottonara,  the  country  which  produces  pepper  in  greal 
abundance ;  and  the  other,  thai,  in  saihng  towanls  them,  the  course  lay 
neat  Nilrias,  the  station  of  the  pirates ;  I  adopt  the  opinion  of  Major 
RenneJI,  that  they  were  situated  somewhere  between  Qoa  and  Tellfcherry, 
and  that  probably  the  modem  Meerzaw  or  Meqee  is  the  Musiris  of  the 
ancients,  and  Barcelore  their  Barace.* 

As  in  these  two  ports  was  the  principal  staple  of  the  trade  between 
f^pt  and  India,  wtien  in  its  most  flounshii^  state,  this  seems  to  he  the 
proper  place  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  commerce  which  the 
ancients,  particularly  the  Komans,  carried  on  with  that  countiy,  and  ibr 
enumerating  the  commodities  most  in  request,  which  they  imported  from 
it.  But  as  the  operations  of  commerce,  and  the  mode  of  regulating  it,  were 
little  attended  to  in  those  stales  of  antiquity  of  whose  transactions  we  have 
any  accurate  knowledge,  their  historians  hardly  enter  into  any  detail  con- 
cerning a  subject  of  such  subordinate  importance  in  their  political  system  ; 
and  it  is  mostly  from  brief  bints,  detached  facts,  and  incidental  observations 
that  we  can  gather  information  concerning  it  [21  J. 

In  every  age  it  has  been  a  commerce  of  luxury  rather  than  of  necessity 
which  has  been  carried  on  between  Europe  and  India.  Its  elegant  manu- 
factures, spices,  and  precious  stones  are  neither  ot^ects  of  desire  to  nations 
of  simple  manners,  nor  are  such  nations  possessed  of  wealth  sufficient  to 

fiurchase  them.  But  at  the  time  that  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
ndian  trade,  they  were  not  only  (as  has  already  been  observed)  in  that 
stage  of  society  when  men  are  ea^er  to  obtain  every  thing  that  can  render 
the  enjoyment  of  life  more  exquisite,  or  add  to  its  splendour,  but  fhey  had 
acquired  all  the  fantastic  tastes  formed  by  the  caprice  and  extravagance  of 
wealth.  They  were,  of  consequencej  highly  delighted  with  those  new 
objeclsof  gratification  with  which  India  supplied  them  in  such  abundance. 
The  productions  of  that  countiy,  natural  as  well  as  artificial,  seem  to  have 
been  much  the  same  in  that  age  as  in  the  present.  But  the  taste  of  the 
Romans  in  luxoiy  differed,  in  many  respects,  from  that  of  modern  times ; 
and,  of  course,  their  demands  upon  India  differed  considerably  from  ours. 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  demands  as  complete  as  possible,  1 
shall  in  the  lirst  place  make  some  observations  on  the  three  greal  articles 
of  general  importation  from  India.  I.  Spices  and  aromatics.  2.  Precious 
stones  and  pearis.  3.  Silk.  And  then  I  shall  give  some  account  (as  far 
as  I  can  venture  to  do  it  from  authentic  information)  of  the  assortment  of 
cargoes,  both  outward  and  homeward  bound,  for  the  vessels  fitted  out  at 
Berenice  to  different  ports  of  India. 

I.  Spices  and  aromatics.  From  the  mode  of  religious  worship  in  the 
heathen  world,  from  the  incredible  number  of  their  deities,  and  of  the 
temples  consecrated  to  them,  the  consumption  of  frankincense  and  other 
aromatics,  which  were  used  in  every  sacred  function,  must  have  been  very 
great.  But  the  vanity  of  men  occasioned  a  greater  consumption  of  these 
mgrant  substances,  than  their  piety.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans 
to  bum  the  bodies  of  their  dead ;  and  they  deemed  it  a  display  of  m^ 
nificencR,  to  cover  not  only  the  body,  but  (he  funeral  pile  on  which  it  was 
laid,  with  the  most  costly  spices.  At  the  funeral  ofSylla,  two  hundred 
and  ten  burdens  of  spices  were  strewed  upon  the  pile.  Nero  is  reported 
to  have  burnt  a  quantity  of  cinnamon  and  cassia  at  the  funeral  of  Poppcea, 
greater  than  the  countries  from  which  it  was  imported  produced  in  one 
year.  We  consume  in  heaps  these  precious  sulistances  with  the  carcasses 
of  the  dead  (says  Pliny):  we  offer  them  to  the  gods  only  in  grains.f  It 
was  not  from  India,!  am  aware,  but  from  Arabia,  that  aromatics  were  first 
Imported  into  Europe  ;  and  some  of  them,  particularly  frankincense,  were 
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productions  of  that  country.  But  the  Arabians  were  accustomed)  f<^ther 
with  spices  of  native  growth,  to  furnish  foreign  merchants  with  others  of 
higher  value,  which  they  brought  from  India,  and  the  regions  beyond  it. 
The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Arabians  with  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia 
was  not  only  early  but  considerable.  By  means  of  their  Iradit^  caravans, 
Ihey  conveyed  into  their  own  counfrj'  afl  the  valuable  productions  of  the 
East,  among  which  spicea  held  a  chief  place.  In  eveiy  ancient  account 
of  Indian  commodities,  apices  and  aroinalics  of  various  kinds  form  a  prin- 
cipal article.*  Some  authors  assert  that  the  greater  part  of  those  purchased 
in  Arabia  were  not  the  growth  of  that  country,  but  broughf  from  India. t 
That  (his  assertion  was  well  founded  appears  from  wh^  has  been  observed 
in  modem  times.  The  frankincense  ot  Arabia,  though  reckoned  the  pecu- 
liar and  most  precious  production  of  the  countiy,ismuch  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  imported  into  it  from  (he  East ;  and  if  is  chiefly  with  the  latter  that 
the  Arabians  at  present  supply  the  extensive  demands  of  various  provinces 
of  Asia  for  this  commodity  .J  It  is  upon  good  authority,  then,  that  I  have 
mentioned  the  importation  of  spices  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
branches  of  ancient  commerce  with  India.  In  the  Augustan  age,  an  entire 
street  in  Rome  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  those  who  sold  franltin- 
cenae,  pepper,  and  other  aromatics.§ 

II.  Precious  stones,  together  with  which  pearls  maybe  classed,  seem  to 
be  the  article  nest  in  value  imported  by  the  Romans  from  the  East.  As 
these  have  no  pretension  to  be  of  any  real  use,  their  value  arises  entirely 
from  Iheir  beauty  and  their  rarity,  and  even  when  estimated  most  mode- 
rately is  always  high-  But  among  nations  far  advanced  in  luxury,  when 
they  are  deemed  not  only  ornaments  but  marks  of  distinclioo,  the  vain  and 
the  opulent  vie  so  ea^rly  with  one  another  for  the  possession  of  them, 
that  ihey  rise  in  price  to  an  eicorbitant  and  almost  incredible  he%hl. 
Diamonds,  though  the  art  of  cutlii^  them  was  imperfectly  known  lo  the 
ancients,  held  a  high  place  in  estimation  among  Ihem,  as  well  as  among  us. 
The  comparative  value  of  other  precious  stones  varied  accordii^  to  the 
diversity  of  tastes  and  the  caprice  of  fashion.  The  immense  number  of 
tbem  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  the  laborious  care  with  which  he  describes 
and  arranges  them,||  will  astonish,  I  should  suppose,  the  most  skilful  lapi- 
daiy  or  jeweller  of  modem  times,  and  shows  the  high  request  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  Romans. 

But  among  all  the  articles  of  luxury,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  given  the 
preference  to  pearls  [22].  Persons  of  every  rank  purchased  tbem  with 
eagerness ;  they  were  worn  on  every  part  of  dress ;  and  there  is  such  a 
difference,  both  in  size  and  value,  among  pearls,  that  while  such  as  were 
laige  and  of  superior  lustre  adorned  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  smaller 
ones  of  inferior  quality  gratified  the  vanity  of  persons  in  more  humble  sta- 
tions of  life.  Julius  Cesar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  with 
a  pearl  for  which  he  paid  forty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 

Sounds.  The  famous  pear!  ear-Tings  of  Cleopatra  were  in  value  one  hun- 
red  and  sisty-one  thousand  four  liundred  and  fifty-eight  poundsIT  [23], 
Precious  stones,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  pearls,  were  found  not  only  in  India, 
but  in  many  different  countries,  and  all  were  ransacked  in  order  to  gratify 
the  pride  of  Rome.  India,  however,  furnished  the  chief  part,  and  its  pro- 
ductions were  allowed  to  be  most  abundant,  diversified,  and  valuable. 

III.  Another  production  of  India,  In  great  demand  at  Rome,  was  silk ; 
and  when  we  recollect  the  variety  of  elegant  fabrics  into  which  it  may  be 
formed,  and  how  much  these  have  added  to  the  splendour  of  dress  andfur- 
Biture,  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  being  held  in  sucn  estimation  by  luxurious 

•  Petlpl  Mat.BisUi.  p.  M.  S9,    Scrato,  lib,  U.  p.  150.  A,  Hb.  it.  p.  1018.  A.  I  Slrobo.lib. 
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people.  The  price  it  boie  was  exorbitant ;  but  it  was  deemed  a  dress  too 
expensiTe  and  loo  delicate  for  men,*  and  was  appropriated  wholly  to 
women  of  eminent  rank  and  opulence.  This,  however,  did  not  render  the 
demand  for  it  less  eager,  especially  after  the  example  of  the  dissolute 
Elagahalus  introduced  the  use  of  it  among  the  other  ses,  and  accustomed 
men  to  the  di^race  (as  the  severity  of  ancient  ideas  accounted  it)of  wear- 
ing this  effeminate  garb.  Two  circum  stances  concerning  the  traffic  of  silk 
among  the  Komaos  merit  observation.  Contrary  to  what  usually  tske.it 
place  in  the  operations  of  trade,  the  more  general  use  of  that  commodity 
seems  not  to  have  increased  the  quantity  imported,  in  such  proportion  as 
to  answer  tlie  growing  demandforit,  and  the  price  of  silk  was  not  reduced 
during  the  course  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ^ears  from  the  time  of  its  being 
first  known  in  Rome,  In  the  reign  of  Aurehan,  it  still  continued  to  be  valued 
at  its  we^ht  ia  gold.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  owing  to  the  mode  in 
which  (hat  commodity  was  procured  by  the  merchants  of  Alexandria. 
They  had  no  direct  intercourse  with  China,  the  only  country  in  which  the 
silkworm  was  then  Teaied,and  its  kl)our  tendered  an  article  of  commerce. 
All  the  silk  which  they  purchased  in  the  different  ports  of  India  that  they 
frequented  was  brought  thilber  in  ships  of  the  country  ;  and  either  from 
son  e  defect  of  skill  in  managing  the  silkworm,  the  produce  of  its  ii^enious 
dustry  among  the  Chinese  was  scanty,  or  the  intermediate  dealers  found 
greatei  advantage  in  furnishing  the  market  of  Alesandria  with  a  small 
quant  ty  at  a  high  price,  than  to  lower  its  value  by  increasing  the  quantity. 
The  other  circumstance  which  I  had  in  view  is  more  eslraordinary,  and 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  imperfect  communication  of  the  ancients  with 
remote  r  ations,  and  of  the  slender  knowledge  which  they  had  of  (heir  natu- 
ral productions  or  arts.  Much  as  the  manufactures  of  silk  were  admired, 
and  often  as  silk  is  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  they  had 
not,  for  several  centuries  after  the  use  of  it  became  common,  am  certain 
knowledge  either  of  the  countries  to  which  they  were  indebted,  for  this 
favourite  article  of  elegance,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  produced. 
By  some,  silk  was  supposed  to  be  a  fine  down  adhering  lo  the  leaves  of 
certain  trees  or  flowers-  others  imagined  it  to  be  a  delicate  Species  of  wool 
or  cotton ;  and  even  those  who  had  learned  that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
insect,  show,  by  their  descriptions,  that  they  had  no  distinct  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  formed  [24].  It  was  in  consequence  of  an  event 
that  happened  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  of  which  I  shall 
hereafter  take  notice,  that  the  real  nature  of  silk  became  known  in  Europe. 
The  other  commodities  usually  imported  from  India  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  account,  which  I  now  proceed  to  give,  of  the  caigoes  sent  out  and 
brought  home  In  the  ships  emploj-ed  in  the  trade  with  that  country.  For 
this  we  are  indebted  lo  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Ejylhrsan  Sea, 
ascribed  to  Arrian,  a  curious  though  shori  treatise,  less  known  than  it 
deserves  to  be,  and  which  enters  into  some  details  concerning  commerce, 
to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  any  ancient  writer.  The  first  place  in 
India,  in  which  the  ships  from  Egypt,  while  they  followed  the  ancient 
coui'se  of  navigation,  were  accustomed  to  trade,  was  Palala  in  the  river 
Indus.  They  imported  into  it  woollen  cloth  of  a  slight  fabric,  linen  in 
chequer  work,  some  precious  stones,  and  some  aromatics  unknown  in  India, 
coral,  storax,  glass  vessels  of  different  kinds,  some  wrought  silver,  money, 
and  wine.  In  return  for  these,  they  received  spices  of  various  kinds,  sap- 
phires, and  other  gems,  silk  stuffs,  silk  thread,  cotton  cloths  [25],  and  black 
pepper.  But  a  far  more  considerable  emporium  on  the  same  coast  was 
Barygaza ;  and  on  that  account,  the  author,  whom  I  follow  here,  describes 
its  situation,  and  the  mode  of  approaching  it,  with  great  minuteness  and 
accuracy.    Its  situation  corresponds  entirely  with  that  of  Baraoch,  mi  the 
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great  river  Nerbuddah  ;  down  the  stream  of  which,  or  by  land  t-arriage, 
From  tlie  great  city  of  Tagara,  across  bigii  mountains  [26],  al!  the  produc- 
tions of  the  interior  counliy  were  comfeyed  to  it.  The  articles  ol  impor- 
tation and  exportation  in  this  great  mart  were  extensive  and  various. 
Besides  these  already  mentioned,  our  author  enumerates  amtmg  the 
former,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Arabian  wines,  brass,  tin,  lead,  girdles  or 
sashes  of  curious  texture,  melilot,  while  glass,  red  arsenic,  black  lead, 
gcJd  and  silver  coin.  Among  the  esporls  he  mentions  the  onyx,  and 
other  gems,  ivory,  myrrh,  various  fabrics  of  cotton,  both  plain  and  orna- 
mented with  flowers,  and  long^  pepper.*  At  Mushis,  the  next  emporium 
of  note  on  that  coast,  the  articles  imported  were  much  the  same  as  at 
Barygaza ;  but  as  it  lay  nearer  to  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  and  seems  to 
havenad  much  communication  witb  them,  the  commodities  exported  from 
it  were  more  numerous  and  more  valuable.  He  specifies  particularly 
pearls,  in  great  abundance  and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  a  variety  of  silk 
stuffe,  rich  perfumes,  tortoisesbell,  different  kinds  of  transparent  gems, 
especially  diamonds,  and  pepper  in  Jaige  quantities,  and  of  the  best  quaJity.f 

The  justness  of  the  account  given  by  this  author  of  the  articles  imported 
from  India,  is  continued  by  a  Roman  law,  in  which  the  Indian  commodities 
subject  to  the  payment  of  duties  are  enumerated.J  By  comparing  these 
two  accounts,  we  may  form  an  idea  tolerably  eiact  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  trade  with  India  in  ancient  times.  •• 

As  the  stale  of  society  and  manners  amoi^  the  natives  of  India,  in  the 
earliest  period  in  which  Ibej  are  known,  nearly  resembled  what  we  observe 
among  their  descendants  in  the  present  age,  their  wants  and  demands  were, 
of  coui'se,  much  (be  same.  The  ingenuity  of  their  own  artists  was  so 
able  to  supply  these,  that  they  stood  hllle  in  need  of  foreign  manufactures 
or  productions,  except  some  of  the  useful  metals  which  their  own  countiy 
did  not  furnish  in  sufficient  quantity ;  and  then,  as  now,  it  was  mostly  with 
^d  and  silver  that  the  luxuries  of  the  East  were  purdiased.  In  two  par- 
ticulars, however,  our  importations  from  India  differ  greatly  from  those  of 
the  ancients.  The  dress,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  almost 
entirely  woollen,  which,  by  their  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath,  was  ren- 
dered abundantly  comfortable.  Their  consumption  of  linen  and  cotton 
cloths  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  modern  times,  when  these  are  worn 
by  persons  in  every  rank  of  life.  Accordingly,  a  great  branch  of  modern 
importation  from  that  part  of  India  willi  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted, 
is  in  piece  goods ;  comprehendii^,  under  that  mercantile  term,  the  immense 
variety  of  fabrics  which  Indian  ingenuity  has  formed  of  cotton.  But  as  far 
as  1  have  observed,  we  have  no  authority  that  will  justify  us  in  stating  the 
ancient  importation  of  these  to  be  in  any  degree  considerable. 

In  modern  times,  though  it  continues  still  to  be  chiefly  a  commerce  of 
luxury  that  is  carried  on  with  India,  yet,  tc^elher  with  the  articles  that 
minister  to  it,  we  import,  to  a  considerable  extent,  various  commodities 
which  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  the  materials  of  our  domestic  manu- 
factures. Such  are  the  cotton-wool  of  Indostan,  the  silk  of  China,  and  the 
saltpetre  of  Bengal.  But  in  the  accounts  of  ancient  importations  from  India, 
raw  silk  and  silk  thread  excepted,  I  find  nothing  mentioned  that  could 
serve  as  the  materials  of  any  home  manufacture.  The  navigation  of  the 
ancients  never  havii^  extended  to  China,  the  quantity  of  unwroughl  silk 
with  which  they  were  supplied,  by  means  of  the  Indian  traders,  appears 
to  have  been  so  scanty,  that  the  manufacture  of  it  could  not  make  an  addi- 
tion of  any  moment  to  their  domestic  industry. 

After  this  succinct  account  of  the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  ancienta 
in  India,  I  proceed  to  inquire  what  knowledge  they  had  ofthe  countries 
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beyond  the  ports  of  Musiris  and  Barace,  the  utmost  bouiidaij  towards  the 
east  to  which  I  have  hitherto  traced  their  prt^reas.  The  author  of  the 
CircumnaTigation  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  whose  accuracy  of  description 
justifies  the  confidence  with  which  I  have  followed  him  for  some  time, 
seems  to  have  been  fitlle  acquainted  witb  that  part  of  Ibe  coast  which 
stretches  from  Barace  towards  the  south.  He  mentions,  indeed,  cursorily, 
two  or  three  diffbrent  ports,  but  gives  no  inlimalion  tiiat  any  of  them  were 
staples  of  the  commerce  with  Egypt.  He  thaatens  to  Comar,  or  Capo 
Comorin,  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Indian  peninsula ;  and  his  descnj)- 
tion  of  it  is  so  accurate,  and  so  conformable  to  its  real  state,  as  shows  his 
information  concerning;  if  to  have  been  perfectly  authentic*  Near  to  this 
be  places  the  pearl  fisheiy  of  Colchos,  the  modem  Kilkare,  undoubtedly 
the  same  with  that  now  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in  the  strait  which  sepa- 
rates the  island  of  Ceylon  from  the  continent;  as  adjacent  lo  this  he  men- 
tions three  different  ports,  which  appear  to  have  been  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  peninsula,  now  known  ny  the  name  of  the  Coromandel  coast. 
He  describes  these  as  eny/oria,  or  stations  of  trade  ;t  but  from  an  attentive 
consideration  of  some  circumstances  in  his  account  of  them,  1  think  it  pro- 
bable that  the.  ships  fromBerenicedidnotsai!  to  any  of  these  ports,  ihoagh 
they  were  supplied,  as  he  informs  us,  with  the  commodities  brought  from 
Egypt,  as  well  as  with  the  productions  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  penin- 
suk ;  but  these  seem  lo  have  been  imported  in  ccmniry  skips-X  It  was 
likewise  in  vessels  of  their  own,  varying  in  form  and  burden,  and  distin- 
guished by  different  names,  some  of  which  he  mentioDS,  that  they  traded 
with  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  or  kingdom  of  Malacca,  and  the  countries 
near  the  Ganges.  Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  he  places  an  island, 
which  he  describes  as  situated  under  the  rising  sun,  and  as  the  last  region 
In  the  East  thai  was  inhabited.^  Of  all  these  parts  of  India  the  author  of 
the  Circumnavigation  appears  to  have  had  very  slender  knowledge,  as  is 
manifest,  not  only  from  what  he  mentions  concerning  this  imaginary  island, 
and  from  his  not  attempting  to  describe  them,  but  Irom  his  relatit^,  with 
the  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous  which  always  accompany  and 
characterize  ignorance,  that  these  remote  regions  were  peopled  with  can- 
nibals, and  men  of  uncouth  and  mozistrous  forms.jj 

I  have  been  induced  to  bestow  ibis  attention  in  tracing  the  course  deli- 
neated in  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  ErythrseanSea,  because  the  authorof 
it  is  the  first  ancient  writer  to  whom  we  axe  indebted  for  any  knowledge 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  great  peninsula  of  India,  or  of  the  countries 
which  lie  beyond  it.  To  Strabo,  who  composed  his  great  work  on  Ge- 
ography in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  India,  particularly  the  most  eastern 
parts  of  it,  was  little  known.  He  begins  his  description  of  it  with  request- 
ing the  indulgence  of  his  readers,  on  account  of  the  scanty  information  he 
could  obtain  with  respect  to  a  country  so  remote,  which  Europeans  had 
seldom  visited,  and  many  of  them  transiently  only,  in  the  functions  of  mili- 
tary service.  He  observes  that,  even  commerce  had  contributed  little 
towards  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  countiy,  as  few  of  the  merchants 
from  Egypt,  and  the  Arabian  gulf,  had  ever  sailed  as  far  as  the  Ganges  ; 
and  from  men  so  iDiterate,  intelligence  that  merited  a  full  degree  of  confi- 
dence could  scarcely  be  expected.  His  descriptions  of  India,  particularly 
its  interior  provinces,  are  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  the  memoirs  of 
Alenandec's  of&cets,  with  some  slender  additions  from  more  recent  accounts ; 
ajid  these  so  few  in  number,  and  sometimes  so  inaccurate,  as  lo  furnish 
a  striking  proof  of  the  small  prepress  which  the  ancients  had  made,  from 
the  time  of  Alexander,  in  exploring  that  countiy.  When  an  author  pos- 
sessed of  such  discernment  and  industry  as  Strano,  who  visited  in  person 

•  Pertpl,  p.  3J,    D'AnEillB  Anl.  do  rinde,  118,  &0.  t  PeripL'p.  3*.  %  Tt!r«a  ffAUa, 
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several  distant  regions,  thai  he  might  be  ahJe  to  describe  thera  with  greater 
accuracy,  relates,  that  the  Ganges  enters  the  ocean  hy  one  mouth,*  we  are 
warraiited  in  concluding  that  in  his  time  there  was  either  no  direct  navi 
gatiwi  carried  on  to  that  great  river,  by  the  traders  from  the  Arabian  gulf, 
or  that  this  voyage  was  undertaken  so  seldom  that  science  had  not  then 
derived  much  infermation  from  it. 


The  nest  author,  in  order  of  time,  from  whom  we  receive  any  account 
the  elder  Pliny,  who  flourished  about  fifty  years  later  than 
n  the  short  description  of  India,  given  in  his  Natural  History, 


he  follows  the  same  guides  with  StMbo,  and  seems  to  have  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  country  but  what  he  derived  from  the  m ""     ' 

Ihe  ofScers  who  served  under  Alexander  and  his  immediate  a 


3  unnecessary  to  examine  his  description  minutely.  He  has  added, 
however,  two  valuable  articles,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  more  recent 
dKcoveries.  The  one  is  the  account  of  the  new  couiae  of  navigation  from 
the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  nature  and  importance  ol 
which  I  have  already  explained ;  the  other  is  a  description  of  the  island 
of  Taprobana,  which  I  shall  consider  particularly,  after  inquiring  into  what 
Ptolemy  has  contributed  towards  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  stale  of 
ihe  Indian  continent. 

Though  Ptolemy,  who  published  his  works  aboul  fourscore  years  after 
Pliny,  seems  to  have  been  distii^uished  for  his  persevering  industry,  and 
talent  for  arrangement,  rather  than  for  an  inventive  eenius  ;  geography  has 
been  more  indented  to  him  for  its  improvement,  than  to  any  other  philO' 
sopher.  Fortunately  for  that  science,  in  forming  his  genera!  system  of 
geography,  he  adopted  the  ideas  and  imitated  the  practice  of  Hipparcbus, 
who  lived  near  four  hundred  years  before  his  time.  That  great  philo- 
sopher was  the  first  who  attempted  lo  make  a  catalogue  of  the  stars.  In 
order  to  ascertain  their  position  in  the  heavens  wiih  accuracy,  he  measured 
their  distance  from  certain  circles  of  the  sphere,  compulii^  it  by  degrees, 
either  from  east  to  west,  or  from  north  to  south.  The  former  was  deno- 
minated the  longitude  of  the  star,  the  latter  its  latitude.  This  mdde  he 
found  to  be  of  such  ulili^  in  his  astronomical  researches,  that  he  applied 
it  with  no  less  happy  effect  lo  geography ;  aod  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy 
of  notice,  that  it  was  by  observing  and  describiie  the  heavens,  men  were 
first  taught  to  measure  and  delineate  the  earth  with  exactness.  This 
method  of  fixing  the'  position  of  places,  invented  by  Hipparchua,  though 
known  to  the  get^apbers  between  his  time  and  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
''-led  both  by  Strabot  and  by  Pliny,];  was  not  employed  by  &ny  oS 


them.  Of  this  neglect  the  most  probable  account  seems  to  be,  thai  a 
none  of  them  were  astronomers,  they  did  not  fully  comprehend  all  the 
advantages  geography  might  derive  from  this  invention  [27].  These 
Ptolemy,  who  had  devoleua  lorg  life  to  the  improvement  of  astronomy, 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  perfectly  discerned ;  and,  as  in  both  Hip- 
parchus  was  his  guide,  be,  in  his  famous  treatise  on  geography,  described 
the  different  parts  of  the  earth  according  to  their  longitude  and  latitude. 
Geography  was  thus  established  upon  its  proper  principles,  and  intimately 
connected  with  astronomical  observations  and,  mathematical  science.  This 
work  of  Ptolemy  soon  rose  high  in  estimation  among  the  ancients  [28], 
During  the  middle  ages,  both  in  Arabia  and  in  Europe,  the  decisions  ol 
Ptolemy,  in  every  thing  relating  to  gec^aphy,  were  submitted  to  with  an 
assent  as  implicit  as  was  yielded  to  those  of  Aristotle  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  science.  On  the  revival  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  merit  of  Ptolemy's  improvements  in  geography  was 
examined  and  reci^nised ;  that  scientific  lai^age  which  be  first  rendered 
general,  continues  to  be  used,  and  the  position  of  places  is  still  ascertained 
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in  the  same  distinct  acd  compendious  manner,  by  specifjiiig  their  longl 
tude  and  latitude. 

Not  satisfied  with  adopting  the  g;eneral  principles  of  Hipparclius,  Ptolemy 
emulated  him  in  the  apjjiication  of  tbecn :  and,  as  that  philosopher  had 
arrai^d  all  the  constellations,  he  ventured  upon  what  was  no  less  arduous, 
to  survey, al!  the  regions  of  the  earth  which  were  then  known,  and  with 
minute  and  bold  decision  he  fixed  the  loj^itude  and  latitude  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  in  each  of  them.  All  his  determinations,  however,  are 
not  to  he  considered  as  the  result  of  actual  ohservation,  nor  did  Ptolemy 
publish  them  as  such.  Astronomical  science  was  confined  at  that  time  lo 
a  few  countries.  A  considerable  ^art  of  the  globe  was  little  Tisited,  and 
imperfectly  described.  The  position  of  a  small  numberof  places  only  had 
been  fixed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Ptolemy  was  therefore  obliged 
to  coiHult  the  itineraries  and  surveys  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  the 
political  wisdom  of  that  great  state  had  completed  with  immense  labour 
and  expense  [29].  Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  empire  he  had  nothing  on 
which  ne  could  rely,  but  Ihejoumals  and  reports  of  travellers.  Upon  these 
all  his  conclusions  were  founded ;  and  as  he  resided  in  Alexandria  at  a  time 
when  the  trade  from  that  city  to  India  was  carried  on  lo  its  utmost  extent, 
this  situation  might  have  been  expected  to  afford  him  the  means  of  pro- 
curing ample  information  concerning  it.  But  either  from  the  imperfect 
mannerin  which  that  country  was  explored  in  his  time,  or  from  his  placing 
too  much  confidence  in  the  reports  of  persons  who  had  visited  it  with  little 
attention  or  discernment,*  his  general  delineation  of  the  form  of  (he  Indian 
continent  is  the  most  erroneous  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  anti- 
quity. By  an  astonishir^  mistake,  he  has  made  the  peninsula  of  India 
stretch  from  the  Sinus  Baiygazenus,  oreulf  of  Gambay,  from  west  to  east, 
instead  of  ex  tending,  according  to  its  reafdirection,  from  north  to  south  [30], 
This  error  will  appear  the  more  unaccountable,  when  we  recollect  that 
Megasthenes  had  published  a  measurem  nt  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  which 
approaches  near  to  its  true  dimensions ;  and  (hat  this  had  been  adopted, 
with  some  variations,  by  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
Pliny,  who  wrote  prior  to  the  age  of  Ptolemyt  [31], 

Although  Ptolemy  was  led  to  form  such  an  erroneous  opinion  concerning 
the  general  dimensions  of  the  Indian  continent,  his  information  with  respect 
to  the  country  in  detail,  and  the  situation  of  particular  places,  was  more 
accurate  ;  and  he  is  (he  first  author  possessed  of  such  knowledge  as  ena- 
bled him  to  trace  the  seacoast,  to  mention  the  most  noted  places  situated 
upon  it,  and  to  specify  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  each,  from  cape  Co- 
morin  eastward,  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient  navigation.  With 
regard  to  some  dislricts^patticularly  along  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Craiges,  the  accounts  which  he  had  received  seem 
to  have  been  so  far  exact,  as  lo  correspond  more  nearly  perhaps  with  the 
actual  stale  of  the  country,  than  the  descriplions  whicb  te  gives  of  any 
other  par(  of  India.  M.  d'Anviile,  with  his  usual  industry  and  discern- 
ment, has  co&sideied  the  principal  stations  as  they  are  fixed  hy  him,  and 
finds  that  they  correspond  to  Kilkare,  Negapaiam,  the  mouth  of  the  river 
(i!auveri,  Masulipatam,  Point  Gordeware,  &c.  It  is  foreign  to  the  object  of 
this  disquisition  to  enter  into  such  a  minute  detail ;  butin  several  instances 
we  may  ol)setve,  that  notonly  the  conformity  of  position,  hut  the  similaritjr 
of  ancient  and  modem  names,  is  very  striking.  The  great  river  Caviveri 
is  by  Ptolemy  named  Chaberis;  Arcot,  in  the  interior  country,  is  Arcati 
Regia ;  and  probably  the  whole  coast  has  received  Its  present  name  of 
Coromaadel  from  Sor  Mandidam,  or  the  kingdom  of  Sorie,  which  is  situated 
upon  it. J 

>  Ghict.  lib  1.  c  n.  t  Blrabo,  Kb.  IT.  iniO.    B.  Air.Kist.  Inilis,c.3,4.    Dlod.  BIc,  lib.  IL 
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In  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-Bix  years,  which  elapsed  from 
the  death  of  Strabo  to  that  of  Ptolemy,  the  commercial  intercourse  with 
India  wag  greatly  extended;  the  latter  get^.rapher  had  acquired  such  an 
accession  of  new  information  concerning  the  Ganges,  that  he  mentions  the 
names  of  sis  different  moutha  of  that  river,  and  describes  their  positions. 
His  delineation,  however,  of  that  part  of  India  which  lies  beyond  the 
Ganges,  is  not  less  erroneous  in  its  general  form,  than  that  which  he  gave 
of  the  peninsula,  and  bears  as  little  resemblance  to  the  actual  position  ot 
those  countries.  He  ventures,  nevertheless,  upon  a  survey  of  them,  similar 
to  that  which  he  had  made  of  the  other  great  division  of  India,  which  1 
have  already  examined.  He  mentions  the  places  of  note  along  the  coast, 
some  of  which  he  distinguishes  as  emporiai  but  whether  that  name  was 
given  to  them  on  account  of  their  beii^  staples  of  trade  to  the  natives,  in 
their  traffic  carried  on  from  one  district  of  India  to  another ;  or  wheUier 
they  were  ports,  to  which  vessels  from  the  Arabian  gulf  resorted  directly,  is 
not  specified.  The  latter  I  should  think  to  be  the  idea  which  Ptolemy  means 
to  convey ;  but  those  regions  of  India  were  so  remote,  and  from  (he  timid 
and  slow  course  of  ancient  navigation  were  probably  so  little  frequented, 
that  his  information  concerning  ihem  is  eitlremely  defective,  and  his  de- 
scriptions more  obscure,  more  inaccurate,  and  less  conformable  to  the  real 
stale  of  the  country,  than  in  any  part  of  his  geography.  That  peninsula 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  he  deliiKates  as  if 
It  stretched  directly  from  north  to  south,  and  fises  the  latitude  of  Sabana 
Emporium,  its  southern  extremity,  three  degrees  beyond  the  line.  To  the 
east  of  this  peninsula  he  places  what  he  calls  the  Great  Bay,  and  in  the 
most  remote  part  of  it  the  station  of  Caligara,  the  utmost  boundaiy  of 
navigation  in  ancient  times,  to  which  he  assipins  no  less  than  eight  degrees 
and  a  half  of  southern  latitude.  Beyond  this  he  declares  the  earth  to  be 
altogether  unknown,  and  asserts  that  the  land  (urns  thence  to  the  west- 
ward, and  stretches  in  that  direction  until  it  joins  the  promontory  of  Pras- 
sum  in  Ethiopia,  which,  according  to  his  idea,  terminated  the  continent  of 
Africa  to  the  south.*  In  ccaisequence  of  this  error,  no  less  unaccountable 
than  enormous,  he  must  have  believed  the  Eiythrsan  sea,  in  its  whole 
extent  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  that  of  Cambodia,  to  be  a  vast  basin, 
without  any  communication  with  the  ocean  [32]. 

Out  of  the  confusion  of  those  wild  ideas,  in  which  the  accounts  of  igno- 
rant or  fabulous  travellers  have  involved  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  M, 
d'Anville  has  attempted  to  bring  order ;  and  wiA  much  ingenuity  he  has 
formed  opinions  with  respect  lo  some  capital  positions,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  being  well  iounded.  The  peninsula  of  Malacca  is,  according 
lo  htm,  the  Golden  Chersonesus  of  Ptolemy  ;  but,  instead  of  the  direction 
which  he  has  given  if,  we  know  that  it  bends  some  degrees  towards  the 
east,  and  that  Cape  de  Romania,  its  southern  extremity,  is  more  than  a 
degree  to  the  north  of  the  line.  The  gulf  of  Siara  he  considers  as  the  Great 
Bay  of  Ptolemy  J  but  the  position  on  the  east  side  of  that  bay,  correspond- 
ing to  Catigara,  is  actually  as  many  degrees  lo  the  north  of  the  equator  as 
he  supposed  it  to  be  south  of  it.  Beyond  this  he  mentions  an  inland  city, 
fo  which  he  gives  the  name  of  ThinsE  or  Sinte  Metropolis.  The  longitude 
which  he  assigns  to  it  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  from  his  first 
meridian  to  the  Fortunate  Island,  and  is  the  utmost  point  towards  the  east 
to  which  the  ancients  had  advanced  by  sea.  Its  latitude  he  calculates  to 
be  three  d^rees  south  of  the  line.  If;  with  M.  d'Anville,  we  conclude  the 
situation  of  Sin-hoa.  in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cochin  China, 
to  be  the  same  with  Sins  Metropolis,  Ptolemy  has  erred  in  fixing  its  position 
no  less  than  fifty  degreesof  longitude  and  twenty  degrees  of  latitudet  [33]. 
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These  errors  of  Plolemy  concemina:  the  remote  parts  of  Asia  ha»e  been 
tendered  more  conspicuous  by  3  mistaken  opinion  of  modeni  times 
engrafted  upon  them.  Sins,  the  most  distant  station  mentioned  in  his 
get^raphy,  has  such  a  near  resemblance  in  sound  to  China,  the  name  by 
which  the  greatest  and  most  civilized  empire  in  (he  East  is  Itnown  lo  Euro- 
peans, that,  upon  their  first  acquaintance  with  it,  they  hastily  concluded 
them  to  be  the  same  ;  and  of  consei^uence  it  was  supposed  that  China  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  though  no  point  seems  to  be  more  ascertained,  than 
that  they  never  advanced  by  sea  beyoud  that  boundary  which  I  have  allot- 
ted to  their  navigation 

Having  thus  traced  the  discoveries  of  India  which  the  ancients  made  by 
sea,  I  shall  next  exambe  what  additional  knowledge  of  that  country  they 
acquired  from  their  prepress  by  land.  It  appears  (as  I  have  formerly 
related)  that  Uiere  was  a  trade  carried  on  early  with  India,  through  the 
provinces  that  stretch  alor^  its  northern  frontier.  Its  various  productions 
and  manufactures  were  transported  by  land-carriage  into  the  interior  parts 
of  the  Persian  dominions,  or  were  conveyed,  by  means  of  the  navigable 
rivers  which  flow  through  the  Upper  Asia,  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  from 
that  to  the  Euxine.  While  the  successors  of  Seleucus  retained  the  domi- 
nion of  the  East,  Ibis  continued  to  be  the  mode  of  supplying  their  subjects 
with  the  commodities  of  India.  When  the  Romans  had  extended  their 
conquests  so  far  that  the  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  limit  of  their  empire, 
they  found  this  trade  still  established ;  and  as  it  opened  to  them  a  new 
commuDi cation  with  the  East,  b^  means  of  which  they  received  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  luxuries  for  which  they  had  acquired  the  highest  relish,  it 
became  an  object  ofibeir  policy  to  protect  and  encourage  it.  Aa  the  pro- 
gress of  the  caravans  or  companies  of  merchants,  which  travelled  towards 
the  countries  whence  they  received  the  most  valuable  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly those  of  silk,  was  often  interrupted,  and  rendered  dangerous  by 
the  Parlhians,  who  had  acquired  possession  of  alt  the  provinces  which 
extended  from  the  Caspian  Sea  lo  that  part  of  Scythia  or  Tartary  which 
borders  on  China,  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  render  this  intercourse 
more  secure  by  a  negotiation  with  one  of  the  monarchs  of  that  great  em- 
pire. Of  this  singular  transaction  there  is,  indeed,  no  vestige  in  the  Greek 
or  Roman  writers ;  our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  entirely  from  the  Chi- 
nese historians,  by  whom  we  are  informed  that  Anloun  (the  emperor  Mar- 
cus Antoninus)  tiie  king  of  the  people  of  the  Western  Ocean,  sent  an  em- 
bassy with  this  view  to  Oun-ti,  who  reigned  over  China  in  the  hundred 
and  sixty-sixth  year  of  the  Christian  era.*  What  was  the  success  of  this 
attempt  is  not  known,  nor  can  we  say  whether  it  facilitated  such  an  intei^ 
course  between  these  two  remote  nations  as  cmtribnted  towards  the  supply 
of  their  mutual  wants.  The  design  certainly  was  not  unvcorthy  of  the 
enlightened  emperor  of  Rome  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  prosecuting  this  trade  with  China,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  extensive  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
must  have  been  traversed  ;  and  though  the  chief  inducement  to  undertake 
those  distant  journeys  was  gain ;  yet  in  the  course  of  ^es,  there  must  have 
mingled  among  the  adventurecspersonsof  curiosity  and  abilities,  who  could 
turn  their  attention  from  commercial  objects  to  those  of  more  general  con- 
cern. From  them  such  information  was  procured,  and  subjected  to  scien- 
tific discussion,  as  enabled  Ptolemy  to  give  a  description  of  those  inland 
and  remote  regions  of  Asia,t  fully  as  accurate  as  that  of  several  countries, 
of  which,  from  their  vicinity,  he  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  received 
more  distinct  accounts.  The  furthest  point  towards  the  east,  to  which  his 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  Asia  extended,  is  Sera  Metropolis,  which  from 
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various  circunistaQces  appears  lo  have  been  in  liie  same  siluaiiun  with 
Kaiit-cheou,  a  city  of  some  note  in  Chen-ai,  the  most  westerly  province  of 
the  Clitnese  empire.  Tills  he  places  iti  the  longitude  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  degrees  fifteen  minufea,  near  three  degrees  (o  the  west  of 
Sins  Metropolis,  which  he  had  described  as  the  utmost  limit  of  Asia  dis- 
covered by  sea.  Nor  was  Ptolemy's  ki»vvlei%e  of  this  district  of  Asia 
'wnfined  only  lo  that  part  of  it  throt^h  which  the  caravans  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  proceeded  directly  in  iheir  route  eastward ;  lie  had 
received  iiltewise  some  general  information  concerning  various  nations 
towards  the  north,  which,  according;  lo  the  position  that  he  gives  them, 
occupied  parts  of  the  great  plain  of  'i  ariaiy,  extending  co'nsideraoly  beyond 
Lassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  and  the  residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 

The  latitudes  of  several  places  in  this  part  of  Asia  are  fixed  by^Plolemy 
with  such  uncommon  precision,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  of  their  having 
been  ascertained  by  actual  observation.  Outof  many  instancesof  this,! 
shall  select  three,  of  places  situated  in  very  different  parts  of  the  country 
under  review.  The  latitude  of  Nagara,  on  the  river  Cophenes  (the  modem 
Attock),  is,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Ihiriy-two  degrees  and  thirty  minutes; 
which  coincides  precisely  with  the  observation  of  an  eastern  geographer 
quoted  by  M.  d'Anville.*  The  latitude  of  Maracanda,  or  Samarcanq,  as 
fixed  by  him,  is  thirty-nine  degrees  fifteen  minutes.  According  to  the 
astronomical  tables  of  Ul^  Beg,  the  grandson  of  Timur,  whose  royal 
residence  was  in  that  city,  it  is  Ihirty-inne  degrees  thirty-seven  minutes-t 
The  latitude  of  Sera  Metropolis,  in  Ptolemy,  is  thirty-eight  degi'ees  filleen 
minutes ;  thai  of  Kant-cheou,  as  determined  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  is 
thirty-nine  degrees.  1  have  enumerated  these  striking  examples  of  ihe 
coincidence  of  his  calculations  with  those  established  by  modem  ob- 
servations, for  two  reasons :  one,  because  they  clearly  prove  that  these 
remote  parts  of  Asia  had  been  examined  with  some  considerable  d^ree  of 
attention ;  Ihe  other,  because  1  feel  great  satisfaction,  after  having  been 
obliged  to  mention  several  erroi's  and  defects  in  Ptolemy's  geogi'aphy,  in 
renderii^-  justice  to  a  philosopher  who  has  contributed  so  much  towards 
the  improvement  of  that  science.  The  facLs  which  1  have  produced  afford 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  information,  as  well  as  the  just- 
ness of  his  conclusions  concerning  countries  with  which)  from  their  I'emote 
situation,  we  might  have  suppased  him  to  he  least  acquainted. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  my  researches  concerning  tfie  knowledge  which 
the  ancients  had  of  India,  lo  the  continent;  I  return  now  to  consider  the 
discoveries  which  they  had  made  of  the  islands  situated  in  various  parts  of 
the  ocean  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  begin,  as  i  proposed,  with 
Taprobane,  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  of  them.  This  island  lay  so 
directly  in  the  course  of  navigators  who  ventured  beyond  cape  Comorin, 
especially  when,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  sailing,  they  seldom 
ventured  far  from  the  coast,  that  its  position,  one  should  have  thought, 
mast  hare  been  determined  with  the  utmost  precision.  There  is,  however,, 
liardly  any  point  in  the  geography  of  the  ancients  more  undecided  and 
uncertain.  Prior  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  name  of  Ta|»ro- 
bane  was  unknown  in  Europe.  In  consequence  of  the  active  curiosity 
with  which  be  explored  every  country  that  he  subdued  or  visited,  some 
information  concerning  it  seems  to  have  been  obtained.  From  his  time 
almost  everj^  writer  on  geography  has  mentioned  it ;  hut  their  accounts  of 
il  are  so  various,  and  often  so  contradictory,  that  ive  can  scarcely  believe 
Item  to  he  describii^  the  same  island.  Straho,  the  earliest  writer  now 
extant  from  whom  we  have  any  particular  account  of  it,  affirms  that  it  was 
as  laige  as  Britain,  and  situated  at  the  distance  of  seven  days  according  to 
some  reports,  and  according  to  others  of  twenty  days,  sailing  from  the 
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southern  eirtremlty  of  the  Indian  peninsula  ;  from  which,  contrary  to  what 
is  known  to  be  its  real  position,  he  describes  it  as  stretching  towards  the 
■nest  aboTefive  hundred  stadia*  Pomponius  Mela,  the  author  nest  in 
order  of  time,  is  uncertain  whether  he  should  consider  Taprobane  as  an 
idand,  or  as  the  beginning  of  another  world ;  but  as  no  person,  he  says,  had 
ever  sailed  round  it,  he  seems  to  incline  towards  the  latter  opinion.!  .Pljiy 
gives  a  more  ample  description  of  Taprobane,  wliich,  insrtead  of  bringing 
any  accession  of  light,  involves  every  thir^  relating  lo  it  in  additional 
obscurity.  After  enumerating  the  various  and  discordant  opinions  of  the 
Greek  writers,  he  informs  us,  that  ambassadors  were  sent  by  a  king  of  that 
island  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  from  whom  the  Romans  learned  several 
tilings  concernii^  it  which  vpere  formerly  unknown,  particularly  that  there 
were  five  hundred  towns  in  the  island,  and  that  in  the  centre  of  it  there 
was  a  lake  three  hundred  and  sevenly-live  miles  in  circumference.  These 
ambassadors  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  Great  Bear  and  the 
Pleiadesjheing  constellations  which  did  not  appear  in  their  sky  ;  and  were 
still  more  amazed  when  Ibey  beheld  their  shadows  point  (owarfs  the 
north,  and  the  sun  rise  on  their  left  hand,  and  set  on  their  right.  They 
affirmed,  too,  that  in  their  country  the  moon  was  never  seen  until  the  eighth 
■day  after  the  change,  and  continued  to  he  visible  only  lo  the  suleenlh.I 
It  IS  surprising  lo  find  an  author  so  intelligent  as  Pliny  relating  all  these 
'Circumstances  without  animadversion,  and  particularly  that  he  does  not 
take  notice,  that  what  the  ambassadors  reported  concerning  the  appear- 
.ance  of  the  moon  could  not  take  place  in  any  region  of  the  earth. 

Ptolemy,  though  so  near  to  the  age  of  Ph'ny,  seeins  to  have  been  alto- 

fsther  unacquainted  with  his  description  of  T aprebane,  or  with  the  em 
assy  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  He  places  that  island  opposite  to  cape 
Comorin,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  continent,  and  delineates  it  as 
.stretching  from  north  to  south  no  less  than  fifteen  degrees,  two  of  which  be 
supposes  to  be  south  of  tbe  equator ;  and,  if  his  representation  of  its  dimen- 
sions had  been  just,  it  was  well  entitled,  from  its  magnitude,  to  be  com- 
pared with  Britain.5  Agathemerus,  who  wrote  after  Ptolemy,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  bis  ge^raphy,  considers  Taprobane  as  the  lai^est 
<if  all  islands,  and  assigns  to  Britain  only  the  second  place-|| 

From  this  diversity  of  the  descriptions  given  by  ancient  writers,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  moderns  should  have  entertained  very  different  sen- 
timents with  respect  to  the  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  which  was  lo  be 
considered  as  the  same  with  the  Taprobane  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
As  both  Piiny  and  Ptolemy  describe  it  as  lying  in  part  lo  the  soulh  of  tbe 
equator,  some  learned  men  maintain  Sumatra  to  be  the  island  which  cor- 
responds to  this  description.  But  the  great  distance  of  Sumatra  from  the 
peninsula  of  India  does  not  accord  with  any  account  which  the  Greek 
or  Roman  writers  have  given  of  the  siiuation  of  Taprobane,  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that  the  navigation  of  the  ancients  ever  extended  so  far  as 
Sumatra.  The  opinion  more  generally  received  is,  that  tbe  Taprobane  of 
the  ancients  is  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  and  not  only  its  vicinity  to  (he  con- 
tinent of  India,  but  the  general  form  of  the  island,  as  delinealed  by  Ptolemy, 
as  well  as  the  position  of  several  places  in  it,  mentioned  by  bim,  establish 
this  opinion  (notwithstanding  some  extraordinary  mistakes,  of  which  t  shall 
afterwards  take  notice^  with  a  great  degree  of  certainly. 

The  other  islands,  to  the  east  of  Taprobane,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
might  be  shown  (if  such  a  detail  were  necessary)  to  be  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  islands  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal, 

After  this  long,  and  I  am  afraid  tedious,  investigation  of  the  progress 
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made  fay  the  ancients  in  exploring  the  different  parts  of  India,  and  alter 
•rating  tnem  as  far  aa  tbey  advanced,  towards  the  f  aat  either  by  sea  or 
land,  I  shall  ofifer  some  general  remarks  concernbg  the  mode  in  which 
theirdiscoveries  were  conducted,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  with  which 
we  may  rely  on  the  accounts  of  them,  which  could  not  have  been  offered 
with  the  same  advantage  until  this  investigation  was  finished. 

The  art  of  delineating  maps,  exhibitit^  either  the  figure  of  the  who!e 
earth,  as  far  as  it  had  been  explored,  or  that  of  particular  countries,  was 
known  to  (he  ancients ;  and  without  the  use  of  them  fo  assist  the  imagina- 
tion, it  was  impossible  lo  have  formed  a  distinct  idea  either  of  the  one  oi 
of  the  other.  Some  of  these  maps  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  other 
early  Greek  writers.  But  no  maps  prior  to  those  which  were  formed  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  have  reached  our  times,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  what  was  the  relative 
situation  of  the  diflferent  places  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographersj 
unless  when  it  is  precisely  ascertained  by  measurement  [34J.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  mode  of  marking  the  situation  of  each  place,  by  specify- 
ii^  its  longitude  and  latitude  was  introduced,  and  came  to  be  generally 
adopted,  every  position  could  be  described  in  compendious  and  scientific 
(evms.  But  sliU  the  accuracy  of  this  new  method,  and  the  improvement 
which  gei^raphy  derived  from  it,  depend  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
ancients  estimated  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places. 

Though  the  ancients  proceeded  in  determining  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  places  upon  the  same  principles  with  the  modems,  vet  it  was  by  means 
of  instruments  veiy  inferior  in  their  construction  to  those  now  used,  and 
without  the  same  minute  attention  to  eveiy  circumstance  that  may  affect 
the  accuracy  of  an  observation,  an  attention  of  which  long  experience  only 
can  demonstrate  the  necessity.  In  order  lo  ascertain  the  latitude  of  any 
piace,  the  ancients  observed  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  either  by 
means  of  the  shadow  of  a  perpendicular  gnomon,  or  by  means  of  an 
astrolabe,  from  which  it  was  easy  to  compute  how  mai^  degrees  and 
minutes  the  place  of  observation  was  distant  from  the  equator.  When 
neither  of  these  methods  could  be  employed,  they  inferred  the  latitude  oi 
any  place  from  the  best  accounts  which  they  could  procure  of  the  length 
of  Its  lot^est  day. 

With  respect  to  determining  the  longitude  of  any  place,  they  were  mucli 
more  at  a  loss,  as  there  was  only  one  set  of  celestial  phenomena  to  which 
they  could  have  recourse.  These  were  the  eclipses  oi  the  moon  (for  those 
of  the  sun  were  not  then  so  well  understood  as  to  be  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  gec^raphy) :  tlic  difference  between  (he  time  at  which  an 
eclipse  was  observed  lo  begin  or  lo  end  at  two  different  places,  gave 
immediately  the  difference  between  the  meridians  of  those  places.  But 
the  difficulty  of  making  those  observations  with  accuracy,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  repeating  them  often,  rendered  them  of  so  little  use  in  geography, 
that  the  ancients  m  determining  longitudes  were  obliged,  for  the  most  part, 
to  iiave  recourse  to  actual  surveys,  or  to  the  vague  information  which  waa 
to  be  obtained  from  the  reckoning  of  sailors,  or  the  itineraries  of  travellers. 

But  though  the  ancients,  by  means  of  the  operations  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, could  determine  the  position  of  places  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  accuracy  at  land,  ilis  very  uncertain  whether  or  not  they  had  any  proper 
mode  of  determining  this  at  sea.  The  navigators  of  antiquity  seem  rarely 
to  have  had  recourse  fo  astronomical  observation.  They  had  no  instruments 
suited  to  a  moveable  and  unsteady  observatory;  and  though,  by  their 
practice  of  landing  frec[uently,  they  might  in  some  measure  have  supplied 
that  defect,  yet  no  ancient  author,  as  tar  as  I  know,  has  given  an  account 
of  any  astronomical  observations  made  by  them  during  the  course  of  their 
voyages.  It  seems  to  be  evident  from  Ptolemy,  who  employs  some 
chapters  in  slfiwing  how  geography  may  be  improved,  and  its  errors  may 
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be  rectified,  from  ihe  reports  of  navigators,*  that  all  their  calculations  were 
founded  solely  upon  reckoning,  and  were  not  the  result  of  observation. 
Even  after  afl  the  improvements  which  Ihe  modems  have  made  in  Ihe 
science  of  navigation,  this  mode  of  computing  by  reckonii^  is  known  to  be 
Eo  loose  and  uncertain,  that  from  it  aJone  no  conclusion  can  he  deduced  with 
any  great  degree  of  precision.  Among  Ihe  ancients,  this  inaccuracj  must 
have  been  greatly  augmented,  as  they  were  accustomed  in  their  voyages, 
instead  of  steering  a  direct  course,  which  might  have  been  more  easily 
measured,  lo  a  circuitous  navigation  along  the  coast ;  and  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  compass  or  any  other  instrument  by  which  its  hearjrga 
might  have  been  ascertained.  We  find,  accordingly,  Ihe  position  of  many 
places  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  determined  at  sea,  fixed  with 
little  exactness.  When,  in  consequence  of  an  active  trade,  the  ports  of 
any  country  were  mucli  frequented,  the  reckonings  of  different  navigators 
may  bave  served,  in  some  measure,  to  correct  each  other,  and  ma^  have 
enaoled  geographers  to  form  their  conclusions  with  a  nearer  approximation 
to  truth.  But  m  remote  countries,  which  have  neither  been  the  seat  oi 
military  operations,  nor  explored  by  caravans  travelling  frequently  through 
them,  every  thing  is  more  vague  and  undefined,  and  Ihe  resemblance 
between  the  ancient  descriptions  of  Ihem,  and  their  actual  figure,  is  often 
so  faint  that  it  can  hardly  he  ti'aced.  The  latitude  of  places,  too,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  in  general  much  more  accurately  known  by  the  ancients 
than  their  longitude.  The  observations  by  whicli  the  former  was  deter- 
mined are  simple,  made  with  ease,  and  are  not  liable  to  much  error.  The 
other  cannot  be  ascertained  precisely,  without  more  complex  operations, 
and  Ihe  use  of  instruments  much  more  perfect  than  any  that  the  ancients 
seem  to  have  possessed  [35l.  Among  Ihe  vast  number  of  places,  the 
position  of  which  is  fixed  b^  Ptolemy,  1  know  not  if  he  apjiroaches  as  near 
to  truth  in  the  lor^itude  o!  any  one,  as  he  has  done  in  fixing  the  latitude 
of  the  three  cities  which  I  formerly  mentioned  as  a  sinking,  though  not 
aiimilar  instance  of  his  esactness. 

These  observations  induce  me  to  adhere  to  an  opinion  which  1  proposed 
m  another  place.t  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  commercial  mter- 
course  with  India,  were  seldom  led,  either  hy  curiosity  or  the  love  of  gain, 
to  visit  the  more  eastern  parts  of  it.  A  variety  of  particulars  occur  lo 
confirm  this  opinion.  Though  Ptolemy  bestows  the  appellationof  Emporia 
on  several  places  situated  on  the  coast  which  stretches  from  the  eastern 
moulh  of  the  Gai^a  to  the  extremity  of  fhe  Golden  Chersonesus,  it  is 
uncertain  whether,  from  his  havirg  given  them  this  nacne,  we  are  to  coti- 
sider  them  as  harbours  frequentefl  fe  ships  from  Egypt,  or  merely  by 
vessels  of  the  country.  Beyond  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  mentions  one  Emporium  only  J;  which  plainly  indicates  Ihe  inter- 
course with  this  region  of  India  lo  have  been  very  inconsiderable.  Had 
voyages  from  the  Arabian  gulf  lo  those  countries  of  India  been  as  frequent 
as  to  have  entitled  Ptolemy  lo  specify  so  minutely  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  the  great  number  of  places  which  he  mentions,  he  must,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  have  acquired  such  infurmalion  as  would  bave  prevented 
several  great  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen.  Had  il  been  usual  lo 
double  cape  Comorin,  and  lo  sail  up  Ihe  hay  of  Bengal  to  the  mouth  ot 
the  Ganges,  some  of  the  ancient  geographers  would  not  have  been  so 
uncertain,  and  others  so  widely  mistaken,  with  respect  to  the  situation  and 
magnitude  of  the  island 'of  Ceylon,  if  the  merelianla  of  Alexandria  had 
often  visited  the  ports  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  and  of  the  Great  Bay, 
Ptolemy's  descriptions  of  them  must  have  been  rendered  more  correspond- 
ent to  their  real  form,  nor  could  he  have  believed  several  places  to  lie 
beyond  the  line,  which  are  in  tnitli  some  degrees  on  this  side  of  it. 
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But  though  the  navigation  of  the  ancients  may  not  hare  extended  to  the 
Further  India,  we  are  certain  that  various  commodiliea  of  that  country- 
were  imported  into  Bgyp-":,  and  thence  v/ere  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  to 
other  parts  of  the  empire  From  circumstances  which  I  have  alreadj 
enumerated,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  (hat  these  were  bi-oug-ht  m 
vessels  of  the  country  to  Musiris,  and  to  the  other  parts  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  which  were  at  that  period  the  staples  of  trade  witb  Egypt.  In  a 
countiy  of  such  extent  as  India,  where  the  natural  productions  are  various, 
and  greatly  diversified  by  art  and  industry,  an  active  domestic  commerce, 
bothliy  sea  and  by  land,  must  have  early  taken  place  among  its  different 
provinces.  Of  this  we  have  some  hints  in  ancient  authors  ;  and  where  the 
sources  of  information  aie  so  few  arid  so  scanty,  we  must  rest  satisfied 
with  hints.  Among  the  different  classes  or  casts,  into  which  die  people 
of  India  were  divided,  merchants  are  mentioned  as  one,*  from  which  we 
may  conclude  trade  to  have  been  one  of  the  established  occupations  of 
men  in  that  country.  From  the  author  of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the 
Eiythrajan  Sea,  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Coromandel  coast 
traded  in  vessels  of  their  own  with  those  of  Malabar;  that  the  interior 
trade  of  Barygaza  was  considerabfo  ;  and  that  there  was  at  all  seasons  a 
number  of  country  ships  to  be  found  in  the  harbour  of  Musiris.t  By 
Strabo  we  ate  informed,  that  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Tapro- 
bane  wera  carried  to  diflerent  Emporia  of  India.J  In  this  way,  the 
traders  from  £^yijt  might  be  supplied  with  them,  and  thus  could  finish 
their  voyages  within  tbe  year,  which  must  have  been  protracted  much 
longer  if  they  had  extended  as  far  towards  the  east  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

From  all  this  it  appears  to  be  probable,  that  Ptolemy  derived  the  infor- 
ma'Lii  concerning  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  upon  which  he  founds  his 
calculations,  not  so  much  from  any  direct  and  r^iilar  intercourse  between 
Egypt  and  these  countries,  as  from  the  reportsofafew  adventurers,  whom 
an  enterprising  spirit,  or  the  love  of  gain,  prompted  to  proceed  beyond  the 
usual  limits  of  navigation. 

Thoi^h,  fi^om  the  sge  of  Ptolemy,  Ae  trade  with  India  continued  to  be 
carried  on  in  its  former  channel,  and  both  Rome,  the  ancient  capital  of  tho 
empire,  and  Constantinople,  the  new  seat  of  gcerament,  were  supplied 
with  the  precious  commi-dities  of  ll-at  country  by  the  merchants  of  Alex- 
andria ;  yet,  unHl  the  reif^n  of  the  cKiiieror  .  uslmian,  we  have  no  new  in- 
formation concerning  the  intercotirse  with  the  East  by  sea,  or  the  progress 
which  was  made  in  Ihe  Oiscoveiy  of  its  remote  regions.  Under  Jostiniai^ 
Cosmas,  an  Egyptian  meichant,  in  the  cuirse  of  his  traflic,  made  some 
voyages  to  India,  whence  he  acquired  Ihe  surname  of  Indico{)leu3tes  ;  but 
afterwards,  by  a  transition  not  uncommon  in  that  superstitious  age,  hs 
renounced  ail  the  concerns  of  this  life,  and  assumed  the  monastic  charac- 
ter. In  the  solitude  and  leisure  of  a  cell,  he  composed  several  works,  one 
of  which,  dignified  by  him  with  ihe  name  of  Christian  Topo^aphy,  has 
reached  us.  The  main  design  of  it  is  to  combat  the  opinion  of  those  phi- 
loaophere,  who  assert  tbe  earth  to  be  of  a  spherical  figure,  and  to  prove  that 
it  IS  an  oblong  platie,  of  twelve  thousand  miles  in  length  from  east  fo  west, 
and  of  sii  thousand  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  covered  by  the  firmament  as  with  a  canopy  or  vault ;  that  the 
vicissitude  of  day  and  night  was  occasioned  by  a  mountain  of  prodigious 
heif;ht,  situated  in  the  extremities  of  the  north,  round  which  the  sun 
moied ;  that  when  it  appeared  on  one  side  of  this  mountain,  the  earth  was 
illuminated,  when  concealed  on  (he  other  side,  the  earth  was  left  involved 
in  darkness.^    But  amidst  those  wild  reveries,  more  suited  to  the  credulity 

•  Pli^.  Mai.  ili.p.  lib.  vl.  c.fflS,  t  Porip  Mor.  Erytiir.  34. 3&.  t  Llli.ii.  Ja4.  B. 
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of  his  Dew  profession,  than  to  the  sound  sen^e  characteristic  of  that  io 
which  he  was  formerly  engaged,  Cosmas  seems  lo  relate  what  he  himself 
had  obseryed  in  his  travels,  or  what  he  had  learned  from  others,  with  great 
simplicity  and  regard  for  truth. 

He  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  west  coast  of  Ihe 
Indian  peninsula,  and  names  seiera]  places  situated  upon  it ;  he  describes 
it  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  pepper  trade,  and  mentions  Male  in  particular, 
as  one  of  Ihe  racist  frequented  ports  on  that  account,*     From  Male,  it  is 

Srobable  that  this  side  of  the  continent  has  derived  its  modern  name  of 
lalabar ;  and  tiie  cluster  of  islands  contiguous  to  it  that  of  the  Maldives. 
From  him  loo  we  learn,  that  the  island  orTaprobane,  which  he  supposes 
to  lie  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Persian  gulf  on  the  west,  and  the  coun- 
tty  of  the  Sinte  on  the  east,  had  become,  in  consequence  of  this  commo- 
dious situation,  a  great  staple  of  trade  ;  that  into  it  were  imported  the  silk 
of  the  Sins,  and  the  precmus  spices  of  the  eastern  countries,  which  were 
conveyed  thence  to  all  parts  oi^  India,  to  Persia,  and  to  the  Arabian  gulf. 
To  this  island  he  giTes  the  name  of  Sielediba,t  nearly  the  same  with  thai 
of  Selendib,  or  Serendib,  by  which  it  is  still  known  all  over  the  East, 

To  Cosmas  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  first  information  of  a  new  rival 
to  the  Romans  in  trade  haying  appeared  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  Persians, 
after  havii^  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  and  re-established  the 
line  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  seem  to  have  surmounted  entirely  the  aver- 
sion of  their  ancestors  to  maritime  exertion,  and  made  early  and  vigorous 
efforts  in  order  to  acquire  a  share  in  the  lucrative  commerce  with  India. 
All  its  considerable  ports  were  frequented  by  traders  from  Persia,  who,  in 
return  for  some  productions  of  their  own  country  in  request  among  the  In- 
dians, received  the  precious  commodities,  which  they  conveyed  up  the 
Persian  gulf,  and,  by  means  of  the  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  dis- 
tributed them  through  every  province  of  their  empire.  As  the  voyage  from 
Persia  to  India  was  much  shorter  than  that  from  Egypt,  and  attended  with 
less  expense  and  dat^er,  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  in- 
creased rapidly.  A  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Cosmas  which  is  a  stri- 
king proof^of  this.  In  most  of  the  cities  of  any  note  in  India  be  found 
Christian  churches  established,  in  which  (he  functions  of  religion  were  per- 
formed by  priests  ordained  by  the  archbishop  of  Seleucia,  the  capital  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  who  continued  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.^  India 
appears  to  have  been  more  thoroughly  explored  at  this  period  than  it  was 
in  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  and  a  greater  number  of  strainers  seem  to  have 
been  settled  there.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Cosmas,  none  of  these  strangers  were  accustomed  to  visit  the 
eastern  regions  of  Asia,  but  rested  satisfied  with  receiving  their  silk,  their 
spices,  ana  other  valuable  productions,  as  they  were  imported  into  Ceylon, 
and  conveyed  thence  to  the  various  marts  of  India.§ 

The  frequency  of  open  hostilities  between  the  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  monarchs  of  Persia,  tc^elher  with  the  increasi;^  rivalship  of 
their  subjects  in  the  trade  with  India,gaverise  to  an  event  which  produced 
a  considerable  change  in  the  nature  ofthat  commerce.  Asthe  use  of  silk, 
both  in  dress  and  furniture,  became  gradually  more  general  in  the  court  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  who  imitated  and  surpassed  the  sovereigns  of  Asia  in 
splendour  and  magnificence ;  and  as  China,  in  which,  according  to  the 
concurring  testimony  of  oriental  writers,  the  culture  of  silk  was  originally 
known,i|  still  continued  lo  be  ihe  only  country  which  produced  that  valu- 
able commodity ;  the  Persians,  improving  the  advantages  which  their  situ- 
ation gave  them  over  the  merchants  from  the  Arabian  gulf,  supplanted  them 
in  all  the  marts  of  India  to  which  silk  was  brought  by  sea  from  the  East 
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Havii^  it  likewise  in  their  power  to  molest  or  to  cut  off  the  c. 
whicb,  in  order  to  piocure  a  supply  for  the  Greek  empire,  travelled  by 
land  to  China,  through  the  northern  provinces  of  their  kijffidom,  thejr  en- 
tirely engrossed  that  branch  of  commerce,  Constantinople  was  obliged 
to  depend  on  the  rival  power  for  an  article  which  luxury  viewed  and  de- 
sired as  essential  to  elegance.  The  Peisians,  with  the  usual  rapacity  of 
monopolists,  raised  the  price  of  silktosuchan  exorbitant  height,*  that  Jus- 
tinian, eager  not  only  to  obtain  a  full  and  certain  supply  ot  a  commodity 
which  was  become  of  indispensable  use,  but  solicitous  to  deliver  the  com- 
merce of  his  subjects  from  the  exactions  of  his  enemies,  endeavoured,  by 
means  of  hia  ally,  the  Christian  monarch  of  Abyssinia,  to  wrest  some  poi^ 
tioR  of  the  silk  trade  from  the  Persians.  In  Ihts  attempt  he  failed  ;  but 
when  he  least  expected  it,  he,  by  an  unforeseen  event,  attained,  in  some 
measure  [A,  D,  55],  the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  Two  Persian 
monks  having  been  employed  as  missionaries  in  some  of  the  Christian 
churches,  which  were  established  (as  we  are  informed  by  Cosmas)  in  dif- 
ferent pMis  of  India,  bad  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Seres  or  China, 
There  they  observed  the  labours  of  the  silkworm,  and  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  arts  of  man  in  working  up  its  productions  into  such  a  variety 
of  elegant  fabrics.  The  prospect  of  ^ain,  or  periiaps  an  indignant  zeal, 
excited, by  seeirg  this  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  engrossed  by  unbe- 
lieving nations,  prompted  them  to  repair  to  Constantinople.  There  (hey 
explamed  to  the  emperor  the  origin  of  silk,  as  well  as  the  various  modes  of 
preparing  and  manufacturi!^  il,  mysteries  hitherto  unknown,  or  Teiy_  im- 
perfectly understood,  in  Europe  ;  and  encouraged  by  his  liberal  promises, 
they  undertook  to  bring  to  the  capital  a  sufficient  number  of  those  won- 
derful insects,  to  whose  labours  man  is  so  much  indebted.  This  they  ac- 
complished by  conveying  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm  in  a  hollow  cane.  Tbey 
were  hatched  by  the  lieat  of  a  dunghill,  fed  with  the  leaves  of  a  wild 
mulberjT  tree,  and  they  multiplied  and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
those  climates  where  they  iirst  became  objects  of  human  attention  and 
care.f  Vast  numbers  of  these  insects  were  soon  reared  in  different  parts 
oi  Greece,  particularly  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Sicily^  afterwards  undertook 
to  breed  silkworms  with  equal  success,  and  was  imitated  from  time  to 
time  in  several  towns  of  Italy.  In  all  these  places  extensive  manufactures 
were  established  and  carried  on  with  silk  of  domestic  production.  The 
demand  for  silk  from  the  East  diminished  of  course,  the  subjects  of  the 
Greek  cmoerors  were  no  longer  obliged  lo  have  recourse  to  the  Persians 
for  a  supply  of  it,  and  a  considerable  change  look  place  in  the  nature  of 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India  [36]. 


SECTION  III. 


Merconrse  -miih  India  from,  the  Conqitest  of  Egypt  hy  the  Mahomtdans  to 
the  DiscoTiery  of  lite  Passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Estitb' 
lishment  of  the  FortuguesB  Dondtdon  in  Oie  East, 

About  fourscore  years  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  an  event  happened 
which  occasioned  a  revolution  still  niore  considerable  in  the  intercourse  Ot 
Europe  with  the  East.  Mahomet,  by  publishing  a  new  religion,  seems  to 
have  animated  his  countrymen  with  a  new  spirit,  and  to  have  called  forth 
latent  passions  and  talents  into  exertion.    The  greatest  part  of  the  Ara- 
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bians,  satisHed  irom  the  earliest  times  tvith  national  independence  and  per- 
EOnal  liberty,  tended  their  camels,  or  reared  their  paJm  trees,  within  the 
precincts  oil  their  own  peninsula,  and  had  little  intercouree  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  unless  when  they  sallied  out  to  plunder  a  caravan,  or  to  rob  a 
traveller.    In  some  districts,  however,  they  had  begun  to  add  the  labours 


of  agriculture,  and  the  business  of  commerce,  to  the  occupations  of  pas- 
ajraliife.*  These  different  orders  of  men,  when  prompted  by  the  enthu 
aiastic  ardour  wilh  which  the  exhortations  and  example  of  Mahomet 
inspired  Ibem,  displayed  at  once  al!  (be  zeal  of  missionaries  and  the  ambi- 


lended  the  dominion  o 
the  frontier  of  China,  with  a  rapidity  of  success  to  which  there  is  notbir^ 
similar  in  the  bistoiy  of  mantind  [A.  C.  1640].  Efi^pt  was  one  of  their 
earliest  conquests ;  and  as  they  settled  in  that  inviting  countiy,  and  kept 
possession  ot^  it,  the  Greeks  were  excluded  from  a!!  intercourse  wilh  Alex- 
andria, to  whldi  they  had  long  resorted  as  the  chief  mart  of  Indian  goods. 
Nor  was  Ibis  Ibe  only  effect  which  the  prcgress  of  the  Mabomedan  arms 
had  upon  Ihe  commerce  of  Europe  witn  India.  Prior  lo  (heir  invasion  of 
Egypt,  the  Arabians  bad  subdued  the  great  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  added 
it  to  the  empire  of  Ibeir  caliphs.  They  found  their  new  subjects  engaged 
in  prosecuting  that  extensive  trade  with  India,  and  the  country  to  the  east 
of  it,  the  commencement  and  prt^ress  of  which  in  Persia  I  have  already 
mentioned ;  and  Ihey  were  so  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  derived 
from  it,  that  they  became  desirous  to  partake  of  them.  As  the  active 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  when  roused  to  vigorous  exertions  in  one  line, 
are  most  capable  of  operating  with  force  in  other  directions ;  the  Arabians, 
from  impetuous  warriors,  soon  became  enterprising  merchants.  They  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  the  trade  wilh  India  in  its  former  channel  from  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  but  it  was  with  thai  ardour  which  characterizes  all  the  early 
efforts  of  Mahomet's  followers.  In  a  short  time  they  advanced  far  beyond  - 
Ihe  boundaries  of  ancient  navigation,  and  brought  many  of  the  most  pre- 
cious commodities  of  the  East  directly  from  (be  countries  which  produced 
them.  In  order  to  engross  all  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  the 
caliph  Omar.t  a  few  years  after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  founded  the  cily 
of  Bassora,  on  Ihe  western  banks  of  the  great  stream  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,'  with  a  view  of  securir^  the  command  of 
these  two  rivers,  by  which  goods  imported  from  India  were  conveyed  into 
all  parts  of  Asia.  With  such  discernment  was  Ihe  silualion  chosen,  that 
Bassora  soon  became  a  place  of  trade  hardlv  inferior  to  Alexandria, 

This  general  information  with  respect  to  (lie  trade  of  the  Arabians  with 
India,  which  is  all  that  can  be  derived  from  the  hislorians  of  Ibat  period,  is 
confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  Relation  of  a  Voyage  from  the  Persian 
gulf  towards  the  east,  written  by  an  Arabian  merchant  in  the  year  of  the 
Christian  era  eight  hundred  and  fiity-one,  about  two  centuries  aiier  Persia 
was  subjected  to  Ibe  caliphs,  and  explained  by  the  Commentary  of  anothei 
Arabian,  who  had  likewise  visiled  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  [37].  This 
curious  relation,  which  enables  us  to  fill  up  a  chasm  in  the  hislow  of  mer- 
cantile communication  with  India,  furnishes  materials  for  describing  more 
in  detail  the  extent  of  the  Arabian  discoveries  in  the  East,  and  Ihe  manner 
in  which  they  made  them. 

Though  some  have  imagined  that  the  wonderful  property  of  the  magnet, 
by  whicli  it  communicates  such  virtue  to  a  needle  or  slender  rod  of  iron, 
as  to  make  it  point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was  Known  in  Ibe  East 
long  before  it  was  observed  in  Europe,  il  is  manifest  both  from  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Mahomedan  merchant,  and  from  much  concurring  evidence, 

•Bflle-a  Koian,  Prelim,  Dis.  p.  33,  33.  f  Herbe),  Biblloih.  Orienl.  aiticle  Baerah     Abul 
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that  not  only  the  Arabians,  but  (he  Chinese,  were  destitute  of  Ihia  fuilhful 
guide,  and  that  their  mode  of  navigalion  was  not  more  adventurous  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.*  They  steered  servilely  along  the  coast, 
seldom  stretching  out  to  sea  so  far  as  to  lose  si^bt  oC  land ;  and  as  they 
shaped  their  course  in  this  timid  manner,  their  mode  of  reckoning  was 
defective,  and  liable  to  the  same  errors  which  I  observed  in  that  of  (he 
Greeks  and  Romans.f 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  progress  of  the  Arabians  to- 
wards the  east  extended  far  beyond  the  gulf  of  Siam,  the  boundary  of 
European  navigation.  They  became  acquainted  with  Sumatra,  and  the 
other  islands  o?  the  great  Indian  Archipelago,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Canton  in  China.  Nor  are  these  discoveries  to  be  considered  as 
the  effect  of  the  enterprising  curiosity  of  individuals ;  they  were  owing  to 
a  regular  commerce  carried  wi  from  the  Persian  gulf  with  China,  and  all 
the  intermediate  countries.  Many  Mahomedans,  imitatii^  the  example  ol 
the  Persians  described  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  settled  in  India  and  the 
countries  beyond  it.  They  were  so  numerous  in  the  city  of  Canton,  that 
the  emperor  (as  the  Arabian  authors  relate^  permitted  them  to  have  a  cadi 
or  Judge  of  their  own  sect,  who  decided  controversies  among  hb  counlir- 
men  bj  their  own  laws,  and  presided  in  all  the  functions  of  religion.j;  In 
other  places  proselytes  were  gained  to  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  the  Ara- 
bian language  was  understood  and  spoken  in  almost  every  seaport  of  any 
note.  Ships  from  China  and  different  places  of  India  traded  m  (he  Per- 
sian gulf  [38],  and  by  the  frequency  of  mutu  1 '  t  rs  H  the  nations 
of  the  east  became  better  acquainted  with  e  § 

A  striking  proof  of  this  is  the  new  infom  co      ™^  China  and 

India  we  receive  from  the  two  authors  I  have  m  T    y  point  out 

the  situation  of  Cajiton,  nowso  well  known  to  E  rope  w  haconsider- 
able  degree  of  exactness.    They  take  notice  g  use  of  silk 

among  the  Chinese.    They  are  the  first  w  celebrated 

manufacture  of  porcelain,  which,  on  account  nd  transpa- 

rency, they  compare  to  glass  [39].     They  d  sc  ee,  and  the 

mode  of  usiig  its  leaves  ;  and  from  the  gi'eat  h      s  levied  (as 

they  inform  us)  from  the  consumption  of  it         sp  h  ve  been  as 

universally  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  Ch     se       h  century,  as 

it  is  atpresent.il 

Even  with  respect  to  those  parts  of  India,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  accuslomed  to  visit,  the  Arabians  had  acauired  more  perfect  informa- 
tion. They  mention  a  great  empire  established  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
governed  by  monarchs  whose  authority  was  paramount  to  (hat  of  every 
power  in  India.  These  monarchs  were  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  Bdehara,  a  name  yet  known  in  India,||  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Saraorin,  or  emperor  of  Calicut,  so  frequently  mentioned  In  (he  accounts  ot 
the  first  vtfyages  of  the  Portug'uese  to  India,  possessed  some  portions  ot 
their  dommions.  They  celebrate  the  exlraordinaiy  progress  which  the 
Indians  had  made  in  astronomical  knowledge,  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  have  been  little  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  assert  (hat  in 
this  branch  of  science  they  were  far  superior  lo  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  the  east,  on  whicn  account  their  sovereign  was  denominated  the 
king  of  wisdom.**  Other  peculiarities  in  the  poHlical  institutions,  (he  mode 
of  judicial  proceedings,  the  pastimes  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Indians, 
particularly  the  excruciating  mortifications  and  penances  of  the  faquirs, 
mK;ht  be  produced  as  proofs  of  the  superior  knowledge  which  the  Arabians 
had  acquired  of  the  manners  of  that  people, 

•Kelslion  p.  2. 8, 4c  t  IloMudol,  Inquiry  intoOie  lime  when IheMahomedsna  firal  entered 
China,  p.  143,  t  ltda'Jon.  7.    Romatka.  p,  19.    Inquity,  p.  171,  &r.  ^  RelBtlon,  p.  E 
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The  aauie  commercial  spirit,  or  reli'^ious  zeal,  which  prompted  ine 
Mahomedans  of  Peraia  to  visit  the  remotest  regions  of  the  East,  auiraated 
the  Christians  of  (hat  kingdom.  The  Nestorian  churches  planted  m  Persia 
under  the  protection  first  of  its  native  sovereigns,  and  aiterwardsof  ilscon. 
querors  Ihe  caliphs,  were  numerous,  and  governed  by  respectable  eccle- 
siastics. They  had  early  sent  missionanes  into  India,  and  established 
churches  in  different  parts  of  it,  particularly,  as  I  have  formerly  related, 
ID  the  island  of  Ceylon,  When  the  Arabians  extended  their  navigation  as 
far  as  China,  a  more  ample  field,  both  for  their  commerce  and  their  zeal, 
opened  to  their  view.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  concurring  evidence  of 
Chfistian  authors,  in  the  East  as  welfas  in  the  West,  confirmed  by  the  lesfi- 
moiiy  of  the  two  Maboinedan  travellers,  their  pious  labours  were  attended 
with  such  success,  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  number  of 
Christians  in  India  and  China  was  veiy  considerable  [40].  As  the  churches 
in  both  these  countries  received  all  their  ecclesiastics  from  Persia,  where 
they  were  ordained  by  Ihe  Catkolicos,  or  Nestorian  primate,  whose  supre- 
macy they  acknowledged,  this  became  a  regular  channel  of  intercourse  and 
intelligence  ;  and  to  the  combined  effect  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  information  we  receive  from  the  two  Arabian  wrifeis,* 
concerning  those  regions  of  Asia,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  never 
visited. 

But  while  both  the  Mahomedan  and  Christian  subjects  of  the  Caliphs 
continued  to  e.itend  their  knowledge  of  the  East,  the  people  of  Europe 
found  themselves  excluded  almost  entirely  from  any  intercourse  with  it. 
To  them  the  great  port  of  Alexandria  was  now  shut,  and  Ihe  new  lords  of 
the  Persian  gulf,  satisfied  with  supplying  the  demand  for  Indian  commo- 
dities in  their  own  extensive  dominions,  neglected  to  convey  them,  by  any 
of  the  usual  channels,  to  the  trading  towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
opulent  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  andolbergieatcitiesof  Europe,  hove 
this  deprivation  of  luxuries,  to  which  Ih^  had  been  long  accustomed,  with 
auch  impatience,  that  all  the  activity  of  commerce  was  exerted,  in  order 
to  find  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  they  deemed  inloJerabie.  The  difficul- 
ties which  were  to  be  surmounted,  in  order  to  accomplish  (his,  afford  the 
most  striking  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  commodities  of  the 
East  were  held  at  that  time.  The  silk  of  China  was  purchased  in  Cbensi, 
the  westernmost  province  of  that  empire,  and  conveyed  thence  by  a  cara- 
van, in  a  march  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  days,  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus, 
where  it  was  embarked,  and  carried  down  the  stream  of  that  river  to  (he 
Caspian.  After  a  dar^erous  vc^age  across  that  sea,  and  ascending  the 
river  Cyrus  as  far  as  it  is  navigable,  it  was  conducied  by  a  short  land  car- 
riage of  five  days  totheriverPhasis,t  which  falls  into  the  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea.  Thence,  by  an  easy  and  well  known  couise,  it  was  transported  to 
Constantinople.  The  conveyance  of  commodities  irom  that  region  of  the 
East,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Indostan,  was  somewhat  less  tedious  and 
operose.  They  were  carried  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  by  a  route 
early  frequented,  and  which  I  have  already  described,  either  to  the  river 
Oxu-s,  or  directly  to  the  Caspian,  from  which  they  held  the  same  course  to 
Constantinople. 

It  is  obvious,  that  only  commodities  of  small  bulk,  and  of  considerable 
value,  could  bear  the  expense  of  such  a  mode  of  conveyance ;  and  in  regu- 
lating the  price  of  those  commodities,  not  only  the  expense,  but  the  risk 
and  clanger  of  conveying  them  were  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  (heir 
journey  across  the  vast  plain,  extending  from  Samarcande  to  the  frontierof 
China,  caravans  were  exposed  to  the  assaults  and  depredations  of  the  Tar- 
tars, the  Huns,  Ihe  Turks,  and  other  roving  tribes  which  infest  the  north- 
t!3st  of  Asia,  and  which  have  always  considered  the  merchant  and  traveller 
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as  tneir  lawful  prey;  nor  were  they  esemplirom  insult  andplllaee  in  their 
journey  from  me  Cyrus  lo  tbe  Pljasis,  ihiough  the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  a 
couDtn^  noted,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  limes,  for  tbe  thievish  disposi- 
tion of  its  inbahitants.  Even  under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  trade  with 
the  East  was  carried  on  with  ardour.  Constantinople  became  a  consider- 
able marl  of  Indian  and  Chinese  cootmodities,  and  the  wealth  which  flowed 
into  it  in  consequence  of  this,  not  only  added  to  the  splendour  of  that  great 
city,  but  seems  to  have  retarded  for  some  lime  the  decline  of  Ihe  empire, 
of  which  it  was  the  capital. 

As  far  as  we  may  venture  lo  conjecture,  from  the  imperfect  information 
of  contemporary  historians,  it  was  chiefly  by  the  mode  ol^conveyance  which 
I  have  described,  perilous  and  operose  as  it  was,  Ihal  Europe  was  supplied 
with  (he  commodities  of  the  East  duriiK  raoie  than  two  centuries. 
Throughout  that  pericfd  the  Christians  and  Mahoniedans  were  engaged  in 
almost  uninterrupted  hostilities;  prosecuted  with  all  (he  animosity  which 
rivalship  for  power,  heightened  by  religious  zeal,  naturally  excites.  Under 
circumstances  which  occasioned  such  alienation,  commercial  intercourse 
could  haxdiy  subsist,  and  the  merchants  of  Christendom,  either  did  not 
resort  at  all  to  Alexandria  and  the  ports  of  Syria,  &e  ancient  staples  for  the 
commodities  of  the  East,  after  they  were  in  possession  of  (he  Mahomedans: 
or,  if  the  love  of  gain,  surmounting-  Iheir  abhorrence  of  the  infidels,  prompted 
(hem  to  visi(  the  marts  which  they  had  long  frequented,  it  was  with  much 
caution  and  distrust. 

While  the  difficulties  ofprocuring  the  productions  of  the  Easlwere  thus 
augmented,  the  people  of  Europe  became  more  desirous  of  obtaining  them. 
About  this  time  some  cities  of  Italy,  particularly  Amalphi  and  Venice, 
having  acquired  a  greater  degree  ot  security  or  independence  than  Ihey 
formerly  possessed,  began  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  domestic  industiy,  with 
an  ardour  and  iigeiiuity  uncommon  in  (he  middle  ages.  Tbe  elFect  of  these 
exertions  was  such  amncreaseof  wealth,  as  created  new  wants  and  desires, 
and  formed  a  taste  for  elegance  and  luxuty,  which  induced  Ihem  to  visit 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  gratify  it.  Among  men  in  this  stage  of  their 
advancement,  tbe  productions  of  India  have  always  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, ami  from  this  period  (hey  were  imported  into  Italy  in  larger  q^uan- 
tities,  and  came  into  more  general  use.  Several  circumstances  which  indi- 
cate this  revival  of  a  commercial  spirit,  are  collected  by  the  industrious 
Muratori  ;  and  from  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  an  atlenfive  observer 
may  discern  faint  traces  of  its  prepress.* 

Even  in  enlightened  ^es,  wnen  the  transactions  of  nations  are  observed 
and  recorded  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  store  of  historical  materials 
seems  to  be  abundantly  ample,  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  lo  the  opera- 
lions  of  commerce,  that  every  alternpt  towards  a  regular  deduction  of  them 
has  been  found  an  undertaking  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  Tbe  era,  however, 
to  which  I  have  conducted  this  disquisition,  is  one  of  the  periods  in  Ihe 
annals  of  mankind,  concerning  which,  history  furnishes  most  scanty  informa- 
tion. As  it  was  chiefly  in  the  Greek  empire,  and  in  some  cities  of  Italy, 
that  any  efforts  were  made  to  procure  Ibe  commodities  of  India,  and  the 
other  regions  of  the  east,  it  is  only  from  the  historians  of  those  countries  we 
can  espect  to  find  any  account  of  that  trade.  But  from  the  ase  of 
Mahomet,  until  (he  time  when  the  Comnenl  ascended  (he  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  period  of  more  than  four  centuries  and  a  half,  the  Byzantine 
history  is  contained  in  meagre  chronicles,  the  compilers  of  which  seldom 
extended  their  views  iDeyond  the  intrigues  in  the  palace,  (be  factions  in  the 
theatrp,  or  (he  disputes  of  iheolc^lans.  To  Ihem  the  monkish  annalists  ol 
the  different  s(a(es  and  cities  of  Italy,  duriog  the  same  period,  are  (if  pos- 
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sible)  far  inferior  in  merit ;  and  in  the  early  accounts  of  those  cifies  which 
have  been  most  celebrated  for  their  commercial  spirit,  we  search  with  little 
success  for  the  origin  or  nature  of  that  trade  by  which  they  first  rose  tc 
eminence  [411.  It  is  manifest,  however,  from  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
events  which  happened  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  thai  the  Italian 
states,  while  their  coasts  were  continually  infested  hy  the  Mabomedans, 
who  had  made  some  settlements  there,  and  had  sulgected  Sicily  almost 
entirely  (o  their  dominion,  could  not  trade  with  much  confidence  and  secu- 
rityin  Egypt  and  Sjrra.  Wiih  what  implacable  hatred  Christians  viewed 
Mahoniedans,  as  the  disciples  of  an  impostor,  is  well  known  ;  and  as  all  the 
nations  which  professed  the  Christian  faith,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  had 
mingled  the  worship  of  angels  and  saints  with  that  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
andnad  adorned  their  churches  with  pictures  and  statues ;  the  true  Mos- 
lems considered  themselves  as  the  only  assertors  of  the  unity  of  God,  and 
beheld  Christians  of  every  denomination  with  abhorrence,  as  idolaters. 
Much  time  was  requisite  to  sof\en  this  mutual  animosity,  so  far  as  to  render 
intercourse  in  any  degree  cordial. 

Meanwhile  a  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  the  East  continued  not  only  to 
spread  in  Italy,  but,  from  imitation  of  the  Italians,  or  from  some  improve- 
ment la  their  own  situation,  the  people  of  Maiaeilles  and  otiier  toiviis  of 
France  on  the  Mediterranean  became  ec|ually  fond  of  them.  But  the  pro&la 
exacted  by  the  merchants  of  Amalphi  or  Venice,  from  whom  tliey  re- 
ceived those  precious  commodities,  were  so  exorbitant  as  prompted  them 
to  make  some  effort  lo  supply  their  own  demands.  With  this  view  they 
not  only  opened  a  trade  with  Constantinople,  but  ventured  at  times  to  visit 
the  ports  of  ligypt  and  Syria.*  This  eagerness  of  (he  Europeans,  on  the 
one  liand,  to  obtain  the  productions  of  India,  and,  on  the  other  band,  con- 
siderable advantages  which  both  the  caliphs  and  their  subjects  derived 
from  the  sale  of  them,  induced  both  so  far  to  conceal  their  reciprocal  an- 
tipathy as  to  cany  on  a  traffic  manifestly  for  their  common  benefit.  How 
far  this  traffic  extended,  and  in  what  mode  it  was  conducted  by  these  new 
adventurers,  the  scanty  information  which  can  he  gathered  from  contem- 

Eorary  wrilers  does  not  enable  me  to  trace  with  accuracy.  It  is  probable, 
owever,  that  this  communication  would  have  produced  insensibly  its 
usual  effect,  of  familiarizing  and  reconciling  men  of  hostile  principles  and 
discordant  manners  to  one  another,  and  a  regular  commerce  might  have 
been  established  gradually  between  Christians  and  Mahomedans,  upon 
such  equal  terms,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  might  have  received  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  East  by  the  same  channels  in  which  they  were  formerly 
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next  by  the  Romans,  and  at  last  by  the  subjects  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
empire. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  influence  of  this  growing  corres- 
pondence, it  was  prevented  from  operating  with  full  effect  by  the  crusades, 
or  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  during  two  cen- 
turies occupied  the  professors  of  the  two  rival  religions,  and  contributed  to 
alienate  them  more  than  ever  from  each  otber._  I  have,  in  another  wori£,t 
contemplated  mankind  while  under  the  dominion  of  this  frenzy,  the  moat 
siigular  perhaps,  and  the  longest  continued,  of  any  that  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory  of  our  species  ;  and  I  pointed  out  such  effects  of  it  upon  government, 
upon  properly,  upon  manners  and  taste,  as  were  suited  to  what  were  then 
the  objects  of  my  inquiry.  At  present  my  attention  is  confined  to  observe 
the  commercial  consequences  of  the  crusades,  and  how  far  they  contributed 
to  retard  or  to  promote  the  conveyance  of  Indian  commodities  into  Europe. 

To  fix  an  idea  of  peculiar  sanctity  to  that  country,  which  the  author  of 
our  religion  selected  as  the  place  of  his  residence  while  on  earth,  and  in 
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which  he  accomplished  the  redemption  of  mankind,  is  a  sentiment  so 
natural  to  the  human  mind,  that,  from  theSrsteslabiisIiment  of  Christianity, 
the  visitii^  of  the  holy  places  in  Judea  was  considered  as  an  exercise  ol 
piety,  tending  powerfully  to  awaken  and  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  devotion, 
Throi^h  succeeding  ages  the  practice  continued  and  increased  inev 


Throi^h  succeeding  ages  the  practice  continued  and  increased  in  every  part 
of  Chnatendom.  When  Jerusalem  was  subjected  to  the  Mahomedan  em- 
pire, and  danger  was  added  to  the  fatigue  and  expense  of  a  distant  pil- 
grimage, the  undertaking  was  viewed  as  still  more  meritorious.  It  was 
sometimes  enjoined  as  a  penance  to  be  performed  by  heinous  transgressors 
It  was  more  frequently  a  duty  undertaken  with  voluntaiy  zeal,  and  in  both 
cases  it  was  deemecf  an  expiation  for  all  past  offences.  From  vanous 
causes,  which  I  have  elsewhere  enumerated,*  these  pious  visits  to  the  Holy 
Land  raultinlied  amazingly  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  Not 
only  indiviauals  in  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  life,  but  persons  of  su- 
Denor  condition,  attended  by  laige  retinues,  and  numerous  caravans  of 
opulent  pilgrims,  resorted  to  Jerusalem. 

In  all  their  operations,  however,  men  have  a  wonderful  dexterity  m  min- 
gling some  attention  to  iuterest  with  those  functions  which  seem  to  be  most 
purely  spiritual.  The  Mahomedan  caravans,  which,  in  obedience  to  the 
iigunctions  of  their  religion,  visit  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca,  are  not  com- 
posed, as  I  shall  hereafter  explain  more  lully,  of  devout  pilgrims  only,  but 
of  merchants,  who,  both  in  goir^  and  returning,  are  provided  with  such  an 
assortment  of  goods  that  they  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic.f  Even  the 
fatjuirs  of  India,  whose  wild  enthusiasm  seems  fo  elevate  them  above  all 
solicitude  about  the  concerns  of  this  world,  have  rendered  their  frequent 
pilgrimages  subsen'ient  to  their  interest,  by  trading  in  every  country 
through  which  they  travel  [42].  In  like  manner,  if  was  not  by  devotion 
alone  that  such  numerous  bands  of  Christian  pilgrims  were  induced  to  visit 
Jerusalem.  To  many  of  them  commerce  was  the  chief  motive  of  under- 
takiig  that  distant  voyage  ;  and,  by  eschai^ing  the  productions  of  Europe 
for  the  more  valuable  commodities  of  Asia,  particularly  those  of  India, 
which  at  that  time  were  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  caliph's  do- 
minions, they  enriched  themselves,  and  Tumisbed  their  couiitrj'men  with 
such  an  additional  supply  of  eastern  luxuries  as  augmented  their  relish  for 
thera.J 

But  how  faint  soever  the  lines  may  be,  which,  prior  (o  the  crusades, 
mark  the  influence  of  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  East  upon  commerce, 
they  became  so  conspicuous,  aAer  the  commencement  of  these  expeditions, 
as  to  meet  the  eye  of  every  observer.  Various  circumstances  concurred 
towards  this,  from  an  enumeration  of  which  if  will  appear,  that,  by  attendii^ 
to  the  prcgress  and  effects  of  the  crusades,  considerable  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  subject  of  my  inquiries.  Great  armies,  conducted  by  the  most 
illustrious  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe,  and  composed  of  men  of  the  most 
enterprising  spirit  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  it,  marched  towards  Palestine, 
tlirough  countries  far  advanced  Beyond  those  which  they  left,  in  eveiy 
species  of  improvement.  They  beheld  the  dawn  of  prosperity  in  the 
republics  of  Italy,  which  had  begun  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  arts  of 
industry,  and  in  their  efforts  lo  engross  the  lucrative  commerce  with  the 
East.  They  next  admired  the  more  advanced  state  of  opulence  and  splen- 
dour in  Constantinople,  raised  lo  a  pre-eminence  above  all  the  cities  then 
known,  by  its  extensive  trade,  particularly  that  which  it  carried  on  with 
India  and  the  countries  beyond  it.  They  afterwards  served  in  those  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  through  which  the  commodities  of  the  east  were  usually 
conveyed,  and  became  masters  of  several  cities  which  had  been  staples  ol 
that  trade.    They  established' the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  whiih  subsisted 
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near  two  hunilred  years.  They  took  poasessionoffhe  throne  of  Ihe  Greek 
empire,  and  goyemed  it  above  half  a  century.  Amidst  such  a  variety  of 
events  and  operations,  the  ideas  of  the  fierce  warriors  of  Europe  gradually 
opened  and  improved  ;  they  became  acquainted  with  the  policy  and  arfe 
of  Ae  people  whom  they  subdued  ;  they  observed  the  sources  of  their 
wealth,  and  availed  themselves  of  all  this  knowledge.  Antioch  aiid  Tyre, 
when  conquered  by  the  crusaders,  were  flourishing  cities  inhabited  by 
opulent  merchants,  who  supplied  all  the  nations  trading  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  the  productions  oi"  the  East  ;*  and,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
incidental  occurrences  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  the  holy  war  (who, 
beit^  mostly  priests  and  monks,  had  their  attention  directed  to  obiects  very 
diferent  from  those  relating  to  commerce),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
both  in  Constantinople  while  subject  to  me  Franks,  and  in  the  ports  of 
Syria  acquired  by  the  Christians,  the  long  established  trade  with  the  East 
continued  to  be  protected  and  encouraged. 

But  though  commerce  may  have  been  only  a  secondary  object  with  the 
martial  leaders  of  the  crusades,  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  the 
Turks  on  one  hand,  and  with  the  Soldans  of  Egypt  on  Ihe  other,  it  was 
the  primary  object  with  the  associates,  in  conjuncliou  with  whom  they 
carried  on  their  operations.  Numerous  as  the  armies  were  which  assumed 
the  cross,  and  enterprising  as  the  fanatical  zeal  was  with  which  they  were 
animated,  they  could  not  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  or  even  have 
reached  the  seat  of  their  warfare,  wiloout  securing  the  a.ssistance  of  the 
Italian  states.  None  of  the  other  European  powers  could  either  funiish  a 
sufficient  number  of  transports  to  convey  the  armies  of  the  crusaders  to  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  whence  Ihey  marched  to  Constantinople,  the  place  ol 
general  rendezvous;  or  were  able  to  supply  them  with  military  stores  and 

{rovisions  in  such  abundance  as  to  enable  them  to  invade  a  distant  countiy. 
1  ail  the  successive  expeditions  the  fleets  of  the  Genoese,  of  the  Pisans, 
or  of  the  Venetians,  kept  on  the  coast  as  the  armies  advanced  by  land,  and, 
supplying  them  from  time  to  lime  with  whatever  was  wanting,  engrossed 
all  the  profits  of  a  branch  of  commerce  which  in  every  age  has  been  ex- 
tremely lucrative.  It  was  with  all  the  interested  attention  of  merchants 
that  the  Italians  afforded  their  aid.  On  the  reduction  of  any  place  in 
which  they  found  it  for  their  interest  to  settle,  they  obtained  from  the  cru- 
naders  valuable  immunities  of  different  kinds;  freedom  of  trade  ;  an  abate- 
ment of  the  usual  duties  paid  for  what  was  imported  and  exported,  or  a 
total  exemption  from  them ;  the  property  of  entire  suburbs  in  some  cities, 
and  of  extensive  streets  in  others ;  and  a  privilege  granted  to  every  person 
who  resided  within  their  precincts,  or  who  traded  under  their  protection, 
of  being  tried  by  their  own  laws,  and  by  jut^s  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment, t  In  consequence  of  so  many  advantages,  we  can  trace,  during  the 
progress  of  the  crusades,  a  rapid  mcrease  of  wealth  and  of  power  in  all 
tiie  commercial  states  of  Italy.  Every  port  open  to  trade  was  frequented 
by  their  merchants,  who,  having  now  engrossed  entirely  the  commerce  of 
the  East,  strove  with  such  active  emulation  to  find  new  markets  for  the 
commodities  which  it  furnished,  that  they  extended  a  taste  for  them  to 
many  parts  of  Europe  in  which  they  had  nitherto  been  little  known. 

Two  events  happened,  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  Holy  War,  which 
by  acquiring  to  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  the  possession  of  several  pro- 
vinces in  the  Greek  empire,  enabled  them  to  suppk  Europe  more  abun- 
dantly with  all  the  productions  of  the  East.  The  first  was  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  in  the  year  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  four,  by  the 
Venetians  and  the  leaders  of  die  fourth  crusade.  An  account  of  the  pofltical 
interests  and  intrigues  which  formed  this  alliance,  and  turned  the  hallowed 
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arms,  destined  to  deliver  the  holy  city  from  the  domiaioii  of  infidels,  against 
a  Cbristiaii  monarch,  is  foreign  from  the  design  of  this  Disquisition,  Con- 
stantinople was  taken  by  storm,  and  plandered  by  the  confederates.  An 
earl  of  Flanders  was  placed  on  the  imperiai  (hrone.  The  dominions  which 
still  remained  subject  to  the  successors  of  Oonstantine  were  divided  into 
four  parts,  one  of  which  being  allotted  to  the  new  emperor,  for  supporting 
the  dignity  and  expense  of  government,  an  equal  partition  of  the  other 
three  was  made  between  the  Venetians  and  the  chiefs  of  the  crusade. 
The  former,  who,  both  in  concertii^  and  conducling  this  enterprise,  ke^t 
their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  what  mi^ht  he  most  for  the  emolument  of  tlieir 
commerce,  secured  the  territories  ol  greatest  value  to  a  trading  people. 
They  obtained  some  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  at  that  time  the  seat  of 
flourishing  manufactures,  particularly  of  silk.  They  became  masters  of 
several  ol  the  laigest  and  best  cultivated  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
established  a  chain  of  settlements,  partly  railitaiy  and  partljj  commercial, 
extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bosphonis.*  Manj'  Venetians  settled  in 
Constantinople ;  and  without  obstruction  from  their  warlike  associates, 
little  attentive  to  the  arts  of  industry,  they  engrossed  the  various  branches 
of  trade  which  had  so  toi^  enriched  that  capital.  Two  of  these  particu- 
larly attracted  their  attention  ;  the  silk  trade,  and  that  with  India.  From 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  was  mostly  in  Greece,  and  some  of  the  adjaceni 
islands,  that  siikworms,  which  he  first  introduced  into  Eunipe,  were  reared. 
The  product  of  their  labours  was  manufactured  into  sluS  of  varjous  kinds, 
in  many  cities  of  the  empire.  But  it  was  in  Constantinople,  the  seat  of 
opulence  and  lusury,  that  the  demand  for  a  commodity  of  sucli  high  price 
was  greatest,  and  there,  of  consequence,  the  commerce  of  silk  naturally 
centred.  In  assorting  cargoes  for  the  several  ports  in  which  they  traded, 
the  Venetians  had  for  some  time  found  silk  to  ne  an  essential  article,  as  it 
continued  to  grow  more  and  more  into  request  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
By  the  residence  of  so  many  of  their  citizens  in  Constantinople,  and  by  the 
immunities  granted  to  them,  Uiey  not  only  procured  silk  in  such  abundance, 
and  on  such  terms  as  enabled  them  to  carry  on  trade  more  extensively, 
and  with  greater  profit  than  formerly,  but  they  became  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  silk  manufacture,  as  induced  them  to 
attempt  the  establisiiment  of  it  in  their  own  dominions.  The  measures 
taken  for  this  purpose  by  individuals,  as  well  as  the  regulations  framed 
by  the  state,  were  concerted  with  so  much  prudence,  and  executed  with 
such  success,  that  in  a  short  time  the  silk  fabrics  of  Venice  vied  with  those 
of  Greece  and  Sicily,  and  c<Hitributed  both  to  enrich  the  republic,  and 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  commerce.  At  the  same  time  the  Venetians 
availed  themselves  of  the  influence  which  (hey  bad  acquired  in  Constan- 
tinople, in  order  to  improve  their  Indian  trade.  The  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire,  besides  the  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  productions  of  the 
East,  which  it  enjoyed  in  common  with  the  other  commercial  cities  of 
Europe,  received  a  considerable  portion  of  them  by  a  channelpeculiar  to 
itselfV  Some  of  the  most  valuable  commodities  oflcdia  and  China  were 
conveyed  over  land,  by  routes  which  I  have  described,  to  the  Black  sea, 
and  thence  by  a  short  navigation  to  Constantinople,  To  this  market,  the 
best  stored  of  any  except  Alexandria,  the  Venetians  had  now  easy  access, 
and  the  goods  which  they  purchased  there  made  an  addition  of  great  con- 
sequence to  what  they  were  accustomed  to  acquire  in  the  ports  of  li^pt 
and  Syria.  Thus,  while  the  Latin  empire  in  Constantinople  subsisted,  the 
Venetians  possessed-  such  advantages  over  all  their  rivals,  that  their  com- 
merce extended  greatly,  and  it  was  chiefly  from  them  every  part  of  Europe 
received  the  commodities  of  the  East. 
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The  other  event  which  I  had  in  view,  was  the  subversion  of  the  domi 
nioD  of  the  Latins  In  Cunstantiaople,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  impeiia, 
family  on  the  throne.  Thia  was  effected  after  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years, 
partly  by  a  transient  effort  of  vigour,  with  which  indignation  at  a  foreign 
yoke  animated  the  Greeks,  and  parly  by  the  powernil  assistance  which 
Ihey  received  from  the  republic  of  Genoa.  The  Genoese  were  so  senaible 
of  the  advantages  wliich  the  Venetians,  their  rivals  in  trade,  derived  from 
their  union  wilh  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople,  that,  in  order  to 
deprive  ihem  of  these,  they  surmounted  the  most  deep-rooted  prejudices 
of  their  age,  and  combined  with  the  schismatic  Greeks  to  aelhrone  a 
monarch  protected  by  the  papal  power,  setting  at  defiance  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican,  which  at  thai  time  made  the  greatest  princes  tremble.  This 
undertaking,  bold  and  impious  as  it  was  then  deemed,  proved  successful, 
in  recompense  foi  their  signal  services,  the  gratitude  or  weakness  of  the' 
Greek  empeior,  amo^  other  donations,  bestowed  upon  the  Genoese  Pera, 
the  chief  suburb  of  Constantinople,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  empire, 
together  with  such  exemption  Irom  the  accustomed  duties  on  goods  im- 
ported and  exported,  as  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  over  every  com- 
petitor it)  trade.  With  the  vigilant  attention  of  merchants,  the  Genoese 
availed  themselves  of  this  favourable  situation.  They  surrounded  their 
new  settlement  in  Pera  with  fortifications.  They  rendered  their  factories 
on  the  adjacent  coast  places  of  strength.*  They  were  masters  of  the 
harbour  of  Constantinople  moie  than  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  whole 
trade  of  the  Black  sea  came  into  their  hands ;  and  not  satisfied  wilh  Ibis, 
they  took  possession  of  part  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  the  modem 
Crimea,  and  rendered  CaSa,  its  principal  town,  the  chief  seat  of  their 
trade  with  the  East,  and  the  port  in  which  all  its  productions,  conveyed 
to  the  Black  sea  by  the  different  routes  1  have  formerly  described,  were 
iandedt  [43]. 

In  consequence  of  this  revolulion,  Genoa  became  the  greatest  commercial 
power  in  Europe  ;  and  if  the  enterprising  industry  and  intrepid  courage  of 
its  citizens  had  been  under  the  direction  of  wise  domestic  policy,  it  mi^ht 
have  long  held  that  rank.  But  never  was  (here  a  contrast  more  striking, 
than  between  the  internal  administration  of  the  two  rival  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa.  In  (he  former,  government  was  conducted  with  steady 
systematic  prudence  ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  consistent  with  nothing  but  a 
fondness  for  novelty,  and  a  propensity  to  change.  The  one  en)oyed  a 
perpetual  calm,  (he  other  was  agitated  with  all  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of 
faction.  The  increase  of  wealth,  which  tlowed  into  Genoa  from  the  eser- 
tions  of  its  merchants,  did  not  counterbalance  the  defects  in  its  political 
constitution ;  and  even  in  its  most  prosperous  stale  we  may  discern  the 
appearance  of  symptoms  which  foreboded  a  diminution  of^ils  opulence 
and  power. 

As  long,  however,  as  the  Genoese  retained  the  ascendant  which  they 
had  acijuired  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  Venetians  felt  their  commercial 
transactions  with  it  to  be  carried  on  upon  such  unequal  terms,  that  their 
merchants  visited  Constantinople  seldom,  and  with  reluctance ;  and  in 
order  to  procure  the  commodities  of  the  East  in  such  quantities  as  were 
demanded  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  supply,  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  ancient  staples  of  that  trade. 
Of  these  Alexandria  was  the  cbief,  and  the  most  abunibntly  supplied,  as 
the  conveyance  of  Indian  goods  by  land  through  Asia,  to  any  of  the  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  was  often  rendered  impracticable  by  the  incursions 
of  Turks,  Tartars,  and  other  hordes,  which  successively  desolated  that 
fertile  countiy,  or  contended  for  (he  dominion  of  it.    But  under  the  military 
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and  vigorous  government  of  the  soldaiis  of  the  Mamelukes,  secuniy  aiid 
order  were  steadily  maintained  in  l^pt,  and  trade,  though  loaded  with 
heavy  duties,  was  open  to  all.  In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the 
Genoese  in  engrossii^  the  commerce  of  Constantinople  ana  the  Black 
sea  [44],  the  Venetians  found  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  enlai^e  their 
transactions  with  Alexandria, 

But  such  an  avowed  iiilercourae  with  infidels  beii^  considered,  in  fiiat 
age,  as  unhecoming  the  character  of  Christians,  the  senate  of  Venice,  in 
order  to  silence  its  own  scruples,  or  those  of  its  subjects,  had  recourae  to 
the  infallible  authority  of  the  pope,  who  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
power  to  dispense  with  the  rigorous  observation  of  the  most  sacred  laws,. 
and  obtained  permission  fromEim  to  fit  out  annually  a  specified  number  of 
ships  from  the  ports  of  E^pt  and  of  Syria  [45],  tinder  this  sanction  the 
republic  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  soldans  of  Egypt,  on 
equitable  terms ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  senate  appointed  one  consul 
to  reside  in  Alexandria,  and  another  in  Damascus,  in  a  public  character, 
and  to  eKercise  a  mercantile  jurisdicticm,  authorized  by  the  soldans.  Under 
their  protection,  Venetian  merchants  and  artisans  settled  in  each  of  these 
cities.  Ancient  prdudices  and  antipathies  were  forgotten,  and  their  mutual 
interests  established,  for  the  first  time,  a  fair  and  open  trade  betweem 
Christians  and  Mahomedans.* 

While  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  were  alternately  making  those  extra 
ordinary  efforts,  in  order  (o  engross  all  (be  advantages  of  supplying  Europe 
with  the  produclions  of  the  East,  the  republic  of  Florence,  originally  a 
commercial  democracy,  applied  with  such  persevering  vigour  to  trade, 
and  the  genius  of  the  people,  as  weil  as  the  nature  of  their  insiilulions, 
were  so  favourable  to  its  prioress,  that  tlie  state  advanced  rapidly  in 
power  and  the  people  in  opulence.  But  as  the  Florentines  did  not  possess 
any  commodious  seaport,  their  active  exertions  were  directed  chiefly  towards 
the  improvement  of  their  manufactures,  and  domestic  mdu'try.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Florpntine  manufactures  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  those  of  slllt  and  woollen  cloth,  appear,  from 
ihe  enumeration  of  a  well-informed  historian,  to  have  been  leiy  considera- 
ble.! '^^^  connexion  which  they  formed  in  diflerent  parts  of  Europe,  by 
furnishing  them  with  the  produclions  of  their  own  mdusliy,  led  them  to 
engage  m  another  branch  of  trade,  that  of  banking.  In  this  they  soon 
became  so  eminent,  that  the  money  transactions  of  almost  every  kingdom 
in  Europe  passed  through  their  fiands_,  and  in  many  of  them  they  were 
intrusted  with  the  collection  and  administration  of  (he  public  revenues. 
In  consequence  of  the  activity  and  success  with  which  they  conducted 
their  manufactures  and  money  transactions,  the  former  always  attended 
with  certain  though  moderate  profit,  the  latter  lucrative  in  a  high  degree, 
at  a  period  when  neither  the  interest  of  money,  nor  the  premium  on  bills  ol 
exchange,  was  settled  with  accuracy,  Florence  became  one  of  the  first 
cities  in  Christendom,  and  many  of  its  citizens  extremely  opulent.  Cosmo  . 
di  Medici,  the  bead  of  a  family  which  rose  from  obscurity  by  its  success  in 
bade,  was  reckoned  the  most  wealthy  merchant  ever  known  in  Europe  ;( 
and  in  acts  of  public  munificence,  as  well  as  of  private  generosity,  in  the 
patron^e  of  learning,  and  in  the  encouragement  of  useful  and  elegant  arts, 
DO  monarch  of  the  age  could  vie  with  him.  Whether  the  Medici,  in  their 
first  mercantile  transactions,  carried  on  any  commerce  with  the  East,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  [46],  It  is  more  probable,  I  should  think, 
that  their  trade  was  ctmfined  to  the  same  articles  with  that  of  their  coun- 
trymen.   But  as  soon  as  the  commonwealth,  by  the  conquest  of  Pisa 
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k\.  C.  1405],  had  acquired  a  communication  with  the  ocean,  Cosmo  di 
ledici,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  its  affairs,  endeavoured  to  procure 
for  his  country  a  share  in  that  lucrative  commerce  which  had  raised  Venice 
and  Genoa  so  far  above  all  the  other  Italian  slates.  With  this  view  am 
bassadors  were  sent  to  Alexandria  [A.  C.  1425J,  in  order  to  prevail  with 
the  sofdan  to  open  that  and  the  other  ports  of  his  dominions  to  the  subjects 
of  i  e  epublic,  and  to  admit  Ihem  to  a  participation  in  all  (he  commercial 
pn  e  e  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  Venetians,  The  negotiation  termi- 
na  ed  h  such  success,  that  the  Florentines  seem  to  have  obtained  some 
sha  e  n  he  Indian  trade  [47] ;  and  soon  after  this  period,  we  lind  spices 
en  me  d  among  the  commodities  imported  by  the  Florentines  into 
Enga  d 

In  me  parls  of  this  Disquisition,  concerning  the  nature  and  course  of 
t  de  h  the  East,  I  have  been  obliged  to  grope  my  way,  and  often 
under  the  guidance  of  very  feeble  lights.  But  as  we  are  now  approacli- 
ing  to  the  period  when  the  modern  ideas,  with  respect  lo  the  importance 
ofcommerce,  began  to  unfold,  and  attention  to  its  pr^^ess  and  effects  he- 
came  a  more  considerable  object  of  policy,  we  may  hope  to  cany  on  what 
researches  yet  remain  to  be  made,  with  greater  certainty  and  precision. 
To  this  growing  attention  we  are  indebted  for  the  account  which  Marino 
Sanudo,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  gives  of  the  Indian  trade,  as  carried  on  by 
:his  countrymen  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They 
■were  supplied,  as  he  informs  us,  with  the  productions  of  the  East  in  two 
different  ways.    Those  of  small  bulk  and  high  value,  such  as  cloves,  nut- 


megs, mace,  gems,  pearls,  &c.  were  conveyed  from  the  Peisiangulf,  up  the 
Tigris  to  Bassora,and  thence  to  Bagdat,  from  which  they  were  carried  to 
■some  port  on  the  Mediterranean.    All  more  bulky  goods,  such  as  pepper. 


■gilder,  cinnamon,  &c.  tcgether  with  some  portion  of  the  more  valuable 
articies,  were  conveyed  by  the  ancient  route  to  the  Ued  sea,  and  thence 
across  the  Desert,  and  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The  goods  received 
by  the  former  route  were,  as  Sanudo  observes,  of  superior  quality;  but, 
from  Uie  tediousness  and  expense  of  a  distant  land  carriage,  the  supply  was 
■often  scanty,  nor  can  he  conceal  (though  contrary  to  a  favourite  project 
which  he  had  in  view  when  he  wrote  the  treatise  lo  which  I  refer)  tnal, 
'from  the  stale  of  the  countries  through  which  the  caravans  passed,  this 
•mode  of  conveyance  was  frequently  precarious  and  attended  wjlh  danger.t 
It  was  in  Alexandria  only  that  the  Venetians  found  always  a  certain  and 
full  supply  of  Indian  goods :  and  as  these  were  conveyed  thither  chiefly 
by  water  carriage,  they  might  have  purchased  them  at  a  moderate  price, 
if  the  soldaos  had  not  imposed  upon  them  duties  which  amounted  to  a 
tiiird  part  of  their  full  value.  Under  this  and  every  other  disadvanlage, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  prucure  them,  as  from  many  concurring  cir- 
cumstances, particularly  a  more  extensive  inletcourse  established  among 
the  different  nations  of  Europe,  the  deoiand  for  them  continued  to  increase 
greatly  during  the  fourteentli  century.  By  the  irruptions  of  the  various 
hostile  tribes  of  barbarians,  who  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  that  powerful  bond  by  which  the  Romans  bad  united  tr^etherall 
the  people  of  their  vast  empire  was  entirely  dissolved,  and  such  discour- 
^^menl  was  given  to  the  communication  of  one  nation  with  another,  as 
would  appear  altogether  incredible,  if  the  evidence  of  it  rested  wholly 
'Upon  the  testimoire-  of  historians,  and  were  not  confirmed  by  what  is  still 
more  authentic,  tne  express  enactment  of  laws.  Several  statutes  of  Ihis 
kind,  which  disgrace  the  jurisprudence  of  almost  every  European  nation,  1 
have  emimerated  and  explained  in  another  work.J  But  when  the  wants 
and  desires  of  men  multiplied,  and  they  found  that  other  countries  coult 
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which  kept  natbns  at  a  distance  from  eL_._ 

respondence  gradua!!y  took  place.  From  Ihe  time  of  the  crusades,  which 
first  brought  people  hardly  known  to  one  another  to  associate,  and  to  act  in 
concert  during  two  centuries  in  pursuit  of  one  common  end,  several  cir- 
cumstances had  co-operated  towards  accelerating  Ibis  general  intercourse. 
The  people  around  the  Baltic,  hitherto  dreaded  and  abhorred  by  the  rest 
of  Europe  as  pirates  and  invaders,  assumed  more  pacific  manners,  and 
began  now  (o  visit  their  neighbours  as  roerctiants.  Occurrences  foreign 
fioni  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry  united  them  together  in  Ihe  power- 
ful commercial  confederacy  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  name 
of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  led  tliem  to  establish  the  staple  of  their  trade 
with  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  in  Bruges.  Thither  the  merchants  ol 
Italy,  particularly  those  of  Venice,  resorted  :  and  in  return  for  (he  produc- 
tionsof  (he  East,  and  (he  manufactures  of  Iheir  own  country,  they  received 
not  <HiIy  (he  naval  s(0Fes  and  o(her  commodities  of  (he  North,  but  a  con^ 
derable  supply  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  in  various  provinces  oi 
Germany,  (he  most  valuable  and  productive  of  any  known  at  that  time  in 
Europe.*  Bru^s  continued  to  be  (he  great  mart  or  storehouse  of  Euro- 
pean (rade  durmg  the  period  to  whidi  my  inquiries  extend.  A  regular 
communication,  formerly  unknown,  was  kept  up  there  am«ig  all  the  kii^- 
doms  into  which  our  continent  is  divided,  and  we  are  enabled  to  account  for 
the  rapid  prepress  of  (he  Italian  states  in  wealth  and  power,  by  observing 
how  much  their  trade,  the  source  from  which  both  were  derived,  must  have 
augmented  upon  the  vast  increase  in  the  conaumplion  of  Asiatic  goods, 
when  all  the  entensive  countries  towards  the  north-east  of  Europe  were 
opened  for  their  reception. 

During  this  prosperous  and  improving  stale  of  Indian  commerce,  Venice 
receivea  from  one  of  its  cilisens  such  new  information  concerning  the 
countries  which  produced  the  precious  c<Hnmodities  that  formed  the  most 
valuable  articleof  its  trade,  as  gave  an  idea  of  (heir  opulence,  their  popu- 
lation, and  their  extent,  which  rose  far  above  all  the  former  conceplions  of 
Europeans.  From  the  time  that  the  Mahomedans  became  masters  of 
Egypt,  as  no  Christian  was  permitted  to  pass  through  their  dominions  to 
the  Easf,f  the  direct  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  India  ceased  entirely. 
The  account  of  India  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  in  the  sixth  century,  is, 
as  far  as  1  know,  the  last  which  Ihe  nations  of  the  West  received  from  any 
person  who  had  visited  that  country.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  spirit  of  commerce,  now  become  more  enterprisii^,  and 
mora  eager  to  discover  new  routes  which  led  to  wealth,  induced  Marco 
Polo,  a  V  enetian  of  a  noble  family,  after  trading  for  some  time  in  many  of 
the  opulent  cities  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  to  penetrate  into  the  more  eastern 
jiarls  of  that  continent,  as  far  as  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan  on  the  fron- 
tier of  China.  During  the  coui'se  of  twenty-six  years,  partly  einploj^ed 
in  mercantile  transactions,  and  partly  in  conducting  negotiations  with  which 
Ibe  Great  Khan  intrusted  him,  ne  explored  many  regions  of  the  east  which 
no  European  had  ever  visited. 

He  describes  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  the  name  by  which  China 
is  still  known  in  many  parts  of  the  East,t^  and  travelled  lltrough  it  fram 
Chambalu,  or  Peking,  on  its  norlhern  frontiers,  to  some  of  its  most  south- 
ern pO'inces.  He  visited  different  parts  of  Indostan,  and  is  (he  first  who 
mentions  Bengal  and  Guzzerat,  by  their  present  names,  as  great  and  opu- 
lent kingdoms.  Besides  wliat  he  discovered  on  hisjourneys  by  land,  he 
made  more  Ihan  one  voyage  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  acquired  some  infor- 
mation concemiig  an  island  which  he  calls  Zipangri  or  Cipango,  probably 
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Japan.  He  visited  in  person  Java,  Sumatra,  and  several  islands  contigious 
to  Ihem,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  ihe  coast  of  Malabar,  as. far  as  Ihegulf 
of  Cambay,  to  all  whicii  he  gives-  Ihe  names  that  they  now  bear.  Tbis 
was  tbe  mosi  extensive  survey  hitherto  made  of  the  Eaal,  and  the  most 
complete  description  of  it  ever  given  by  any  European  ;  and,  in  an  ^e 
whicb  had  hardly  any  knov^ledge  of  those  regions  bui  what  was  derived 
from  the  geography  oT  Ptolemy,  not  only  the  Venetians,  but  all  the  people 
of  Europe,  were  astonished  at  tbe  discoveiy  of  immense  countries  open  to 
tlieir  view  beyond  what  had  hitherto  been  reputed  the  utmost  boundary 
of  Ihe  earth  in  (hat  quarter  [4Gl. 

But  while  menof  leisure  and  speculation  occupied  themselves  with  exa- 
mining tbe  discoveries  of  Marco  Tolo,  which  gave  rise  to  conjeclures  and 
theories  productive  of  most  important  consequences  ;  an  event  happened 
that  drew  tiie  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  had  a  most  conspicuous  effect 
upon  Ibe  course  of  that  trade,  the  progress  of  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 

The  event  to  which  I  allude,  is  tbe  final  conquest  of  the  Greek  empire 
by  Mahomet  II.  [A.  D.  1453],  and  the  establishing  the  seat  of  Ihe  Turkish 
government  in  Constantinople.  The  immediaie  effect  of  this  great  revolu- 
tion was,  that  the  Genoese  residing  in  Pera,  involved  in  the  general  cala- 
mity, were  obliged  not  only  to  abandon  that  settlement,  but  ailthose  which 
they;  had  made  on  the  adjacent  sea  coast,  alter  thev  had  been  in  Iheir  pos- 
session near  two  centuries.  Not  long  after  [A.  D.  1474],  the  victonons 
arms  of  Ihe  sultan  expelled  Ihem  from  Caffa,  and  every  other  place  which 
they  held  in  the  Crimea,*  Constantinople  was  no  longer  a  mart  open  to 
the  nations  of  the  West  for  Indian  commodities,  and  no  supply  of  them 
could  now  be  obtained  but  in  Egypt  and  the  ports  of  Syria,  subject  to  the 
soldansof  the  Mamelukes,  The  Venetians,  in  consequence  of  tbe  protec- 
tion and  privileges  which  Ihey  had  secured  by  their  commercial  frea^^ 
with  those  powerliil  princes,  carried  on  trade  in  every  part  of  their 
dominions  with  sucli  advantage,  as  gave  them  a  superiority  over  every 
eompetitor.  Genoa,  which  had  long  been  their  most  formidable  rival, 
humbled  by  the  loss  of  its  possessions  in  the  East,  and  weakened  by  domes- 
tic dissensions,  declined  so  fast  that  it  was  obliged  to  court  foreign  protec- 
tion, and  submitted  alternately  to  the  dominion  of  the  dukes  of  Milan  and 
the  kii^  of  France.  In  consequence  of  this  diminution  of  their  political 
power,  Ihe  commercial  eserlions  of  the  Genoese  became  less  vigorous.  A 
Feeble  atfempf  which  Ihey  made  lo  recover  that  share  of  the  Indian  trade 
which  they  had  formeriy  enjoyed,  by  offering  to  enter  into  treaty  with  the 
soldans  of  Egypt  upon  terms  similar  to  those  whicli  had  been  granted  la 
the  Venetians,  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  fif 
leenth  century,  Venice  supplied  the  greater  part  of  Europe  with  Ihe  pro- 
ductions of  the  East,  and  carried  on  trade  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  nad 
been  known  in  those  times. 

The  state  of  the  other  European  nations  was  extremely  favourable  lo  the 
commercial  progress  of  the  Venetians.  England,  desolated  by  the  civil 
wars  which  the  unhappy  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter excited,  had  hardly  begun  to  turn  its  attention  towards  those  objects 
and  pursuits  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  present  opulence  and  power. 
In  France,  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Englisli  arms  and  conquests  were  .'till 
felt,  and  the  king  had  neither  acquired  power,  nor  the  people  inclination, 
to  direct  the  national  genius  and  activity  to  the  arts  of  peace.  The  union 
of  tbe  different  kingdoms  of  Spain  was  not  yet  completed;  some  of  its 
most  fertile  provinces  were  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  with 
whom  the  Spanish  monarchs  waged  perpetual  war ;  and,  except  by  tbe 
C^lalans,  little  attention  was  paid  to  foreign  trade.    Portugal,  thoi^  it 
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had  already  entered  upon  thai  career  of  discovery  which  terminated  with 
most  splendid  success,  had  not  yet  made  such  progress  m  it  as  to  be 
entitled  to  any  high  mnk  amor^  the  commercial  slateo  of  Europe  Thus 
the  Venetians,  almost  without  rival  or  competitor,  eicepl  tiom  some  of 
the  inferior  Italian  states,  were  left  at  iibeily  to  concert  and  to  ciecufe 
their  mercanllle  plans;  and  their  trade  with  the  cities  of  the  Han^ealic 
league,  which  united  (he  north  and  soiitb  of  Europe,  and  nh.ch  hitherto 
had  iwen  common  to  all  the  Italians,  was  now  engrossed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  Ihem  alone. 

While  the  increasing  demand  for  the  productions  of  Asia  induced  all  the 
people  of  Europe  to  court  intercourse  with  the  Venetians  so  eagerly,  as  to 
allure  them,  by  various  immunities,  to  frequent  their  sea  ports,  we  may 
observe  a  peculiarity  in  their  mode  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  East, 
whicli  distinguishes  it  from  what  has  taken  place  in  other  countries  in  any 
period  of  histoiy.  In  the  ancient  world,  the  Tynans,  the  Greeks,  who 
were  masters  of  Egypt,  and  the  Romans,  sailed  to  India  in  quest  of  those 
commodities  with"  which  thev  supplied  the  people  of  Ine  West.  In 
modern  times,  tlie  same  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
Dutch,  the  English,  and,  after  their  example,  of  other  European  nations. 
In  both  periods  loud  complaints  have  been  made,  that  in  carrying  on  this 
trade  eveiy  state  must  be  drained  of  the  precious  metals,  whicTi  in  the 
course  of  it  flow  incessantly  from  the  West  to  the  East,  never  (o  return. 
From  whatever  loss  might  have  been  occasioned  by  this  gradual  but 
unavoidable  diminution  ol  their  gold  and  silver  (whether  a  real  or  only 
imaginary  loss,  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  me  in  this  place  to  inquire  or  to 
deiermine),the  Venetians  were,  in  a  great  measure,  exempted.  Ttiey  had 
no  direct  intercourse  with  India.  They  found  in  EgypU  or  in  Syria, 
warehouses  filled  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  East,  imported  by  the 
Mahomedans ;  and  from  the  best  accounts  we  have,  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  their  trade,  they  purchased  them  more  frequently  by  barter,  than 
with  ready  money.  Egypt,  the  chief  mart  for  Indian  goods,  though  a  most 
fertile  country,  is  destitute  of  many  things  requisite  in  an  improved  slate 
of  society,  either  for  accommodation  or  for  ornament.  Too  limited  in 
estent,  and  too  highly  cultivated  to  afford  space  for  forests;  too  level  to 
have  mines  of  the  useful  metals ;  it  must  be  supplied  with  timber  for 
building,  with  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  brass,  by  importation  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  t^ptians,  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  seem 
not  themselves  to  have  traded  in  the  ports  of  any  Christian  State,  and  it 
was  principally  from  the  Venetians  that  they  received  all  the  articles 
which  1  have  enumerated.  Besides  these,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Venetian 
artists  furnished  a  variety  of  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  silk  stuffs  of 
various  fabric,  camblets,  mirrors,  arms,  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  glass, 
and  many  other  articles,  for  all  which  they  found  a  ready  market  in  ^ypt 
and  Syria.  In  return,  they  received  from  the  merchants  of  Alexandna 
spices  of  ereiy  kind,  drugs,  gems,  pearls,  ivoiy,  cotton  and  silk,  unwrought, 
as  well  as  manufactured  in  many  dlBerent  forms,  and  other  productions  of 
the  feast,  together  with  several  valuable  articles  of  Egyptian  giowth  or 
fabric.  In  Aleppo,  Baruth,  and  other  cities,  besides  the  preper  commodi- 
ties of  India  broiight  thither  by  land,  they  added  to  their  cargoes  the  car- 
pels of  Persia,  the  rich  wrought  silks  of  Damascus,  still  known  by  the  name 
taken  from  that  city,  and  various  productions  of  art  and  nature  peculiar  to 
S3Tia,  Palestine,  and  Arabia.  If,  at  any  time,  their  demand  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  East  went  beyond  what  they  could  procure  in  exchange 
for  their  own  manufactures,  that  trade  with  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic 
league,  which  I  have  mentioned,  furnished  them,  from  the  mines  o[  Ger 
many,  with  a  regular  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  could  carry 
with  advantage  to  the  markels  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 

From  a  propensity,  remarkable  in  ali  commercial  states,  to  subject  the 
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operations  of  trade  to  politica!  regulation  and  restraint,  the  authority  of  the 
Venptiati  government  seems  to  have  been  interposed,  both  in  direclmg  the 
importition  of  Asiatic  goods,  and  in  the  mode  of  circulating  them  amoi^ 
the  different  nations  of  Europe.  To  every  considerable  staple  in  the 
Mediltrranean  a  certain  number  of  large  vessels,  known  by  the  name  of 
Galleons,  ot  CaTacks,  was  fitted  out  on  the  puhlic  account,  and  returned 
loaded  wdb  the  richest  merchandise,*  the  profit  arisii^  from  the  sale  of 
which  must  have  been  no  slender  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  repubjio. 
Citizens,  however,  of  every  class,  particularly  persons  of  noble  families, 
were  encoar^ed  to  engage  in  foreign  trade,  and  whoever  employed  a 
vessel  of  a  certain  burden  foe  this  purpose  received  a  considerable  btHjnfy 
from  the  state.t  It  was  in  the  same  manner,  partly  in  shiips  belonging  to 
the  puhlic,  andpartly  in  those  of  private  traders,  that  the  Venetians  circu- 
Jated  through  Europe  the  goods  imported  from  the  East,  as  well  as  the 
produce  of  their  own  dominions  and  manufactures. 

There  are  two  different  ways  by  which  we  may  come  at  some  know 
ledge  of  the  magnitude  of  those  branches  of  commerce  carried  on  by  the 
Venetians,  The  one,  by  attending  to  the  great  variety  and  high  value  of 
Ibe  commodities  which  they  imported  into  Bruges,  the  storehouse  from 
which  the  more  northern  nations  of  Europe  were  supplied,  A  full  enu- 
meration of  these  is  given  by  a  well  informed  author,  in  which  is  contained 
almost  every  article  deemed  in  that  age  essential  to  accommodation  or  to 
elegance,  J  The  other,  by  considering  the  effects  of  the  Venetian  trade 
upon  the  cities  admitted  to  a  participation  of  its  advantages.  Never  did 
wealth  appear  more  conspicuously  in  the  train  of  commerce.  The  citi- 
zens of  Bruges,  enriched  by  it,  displayed  in  their  dress,  their  build.'<igs, 
and  mode  of  living,  such  m^niSceoce  as  even  to  mortify  the  pride  and 
escite  the  envy  of^royalty  [if]-  Antwerp,  when  the  staple  was  removed 
thither, soon  nvalledBruges in  opulence  and  splendour.  In  some  cities  of 
Germany,  particularly  in  Augsbuig,  the  great  marl  for  Indian  commodities 
in  the  interior  parts  oFthal  extensive  country,  we  meet  with  early  examples 
of  such  laige  fortunes  accumulated  by  mercantile  industry,  as  raised  the 
proprietors  of  them  to  h^h  rank  and  consideration  in  the  empire. 

From  observit^  this  remarkable  increase  of  opulence  in  ail  the  places 
where  the  Venetians  had  an  established  trade,  we  are  led  to  conclude  IJiat 
the  profit  accruing  to  themselves  from  the  different  branches  of  it,  espe- 
cia'iy  that  with  the  East,  must  have  been  still  more  considerable.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  without  information  much  more  minute  than  that  to 
which  we  have  access,  to  form  an  estimate  of  this  with  accuracy ;  hut 
various  circumstances  m^  be  produced  to  establish,  in  general,  the  just- 
ness of  this  conclusion.  From  the  first  revival  of  a  commercial  spirit  in 
Europe,  the  Venetians  possessed  a  laige  share  of  the  trade  with  the  East, 
It  continued  gradually  to  increase,  and  durii^  a  great  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  ihey  had  nearly  a  monopoly  of  it.  This  was  productive  of  con- 
sequences attending  all  monopolies.  Wherever  there  is  no  competition, 
and  the  merchant  has  it  in  his  power  to  regulate  the  market,  and  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  commodities  which  he  vends,  his  gains  will  he  exorbitant. 
Some  idea  of  their  magnitude,  during  several  centuries,  may  be  formed  by 
attending  to  the  rate  of  the  premium  or  interest  then  paid  for  the  use  of 
money.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  exact  standard  by  which  to  mea- 
sure tlie  profit  arising  from  the  capital  stock  employed  in  commerce  ;  for, 
according  as  the  interest  of  money  ish^h  or  tow,  the  gain  acquired  by  the 
use  of  it  must  vaiy,  and  become  excessive  or  moderate.  From  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth,  the  period 
duni^  which  the  Italians  made  their  chief  commercial  exertions,  the  late 
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of  interest  was  entreraeJy  high.  II  was  usually  twenty  per  cent.:  some- 
times above  that ;  and  so  late  as  the  yearone  thousand  five  hundred, 't  had 
not  sunk  below  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  in  any  part  of  Europe.*  If  the 
profits  of  a  trade  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  Venetians  correspiMded  to  this 


uigh  value  of  money,  it  could  not  iail  of  provJfE  a  source  ol  great  wealth 
both'pubJic  and  private  [50].  The  condition  of  Venice,  accordingly,  during 
the  period  under  review,  is  described  by  writers  of  thai  age  m  terms 
which  are  not  applicable  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The 
revenues  of  the  republic,  as  well  as  the  wealth  amassed  by  individuals, 
eiceeded  whatever  was  elsewhere  known.  In  the  magnificence  of  their 
houses,  in  richness  of  furniture,  in  profusion  of  plate,  and  in  every  thing 
which  contributed  either  towards  elegance  or  parade  in  their  mode  ol 
living,  the  nobles  of  Venice  surpassed  the  state  of  the  greatest  monarchs 
beyond  the  Alps.  Nor  was  all  this  display  the  effect  of  an  ostentatious 
and  inconsiderate  dissipation,  it  was  the  natural  consequence  oi  successful 
industry,  which,  having  accumulated  ivealth  with  ease,  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
it  in  splendour  [51]. 

Never  did  the  Venetians  beliere  the  power  of  their  countiy  to  be  more 
firmly  established,  or  rely  with  greater  confidence  on  the  continuance  and 
increase  of  its  opulence,  than  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  two  events  (whicii  they  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent)  happened, 
(hat  proved  fatal  to  both.  The  one  was  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
other  was  ihe  opening  a  direct  course  of  navigation  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  all  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  these  are  undoubtedly  amor^  the  most  interesting ;  and  as  they  occa- 
sioned a  remarkable  change  of  intercourse  among  the  different  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  finally  established  those  commercial  ideas  and  arrangements 
which  constitute  the  chief  distinction  between  the  manners  and  policy  of 
ancient  and  of  modern  times,  an  account  of  them  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  subjects  of  lliis  Disquisition,  and  will  bring  it  to  that  period  which 
I  have  dxea  upon  for  its  boundary.  But  as  I  have  related  the  rise  and 
progress  of  these  discoveries  at  great  length  in  another  work,t  a  rapid  view 
of  them  is  all  that  is  requisite  in  Ibis  place. 

The  admiration  or  envy  with  which  the  other  nations  of  Europe  beheld 
(he  power  and  wealth  of  Venice,  led  them  naturally  to  inquire  info  the 
causes  of  this  pre-eminence ;  and  amoi^  these,  its  lucrative  commerce  with 
the  East  appearedtobe  by  far  the  most  considerable.  Mortified  with  beiig 
excluded  from  a  source  of  opulence,  which  to  the  Venetians  had  proved  so 
abundant,  different  countries  had  attempted  to  acquire  a  share  of  tne  Indian 
trade.  Some  of  the  Italian  states  endeavoured  to  obtain  admission  into 
the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria  upon  the  same  terms  with  the  Venetians; 
but  either  by  tne  superior  interest  of  the  Venetians  in  tiie  court  of  the  sol- 
dans,  their  negotiations  for  that  purpose  were  rendered  unsuccessful,  or 
from  the  manifold  advantages  which  merchants,  long  in  posses  '  f  any 
branch  of  trade,  have  in  a  competition  with  new  adventurers,  all  h 
tions  did  not  produce  effects  oi^any  consequence  [S3].    In  othe  f     s, 

various  schemes  were  formed  with  the  same  view.    As  early  as  th    y 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty,  the  inventive  and  enlerpn  n   g  n  ua 
of  Columbus  conceived  the  idea  of  opening  a  shorter  and  m  I   n 

communication  with  India,  by  holdii^  a  direct  westerly  cour  t  ds 
those  regions  which,accordingtoMarcoPoloandothertraveller  e  t  nd  d 
eastward  far  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  Asia  known  to  the  G  k  o 
Romans.     This  scheme,  supported  by  arguments  deduced  from  t  fi 

acquaintance  with  cosmography,  from  his  own  practical  kno  1  dg  f 
navigation,  from  the  reports  ofskilfui  pilots,  and  from  the  Ih  nd 

coqjecturea  of  the  ancients,  he  proposed  first  fo  the  Genoese,  h        untrv 
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men,  and  nest  to  Ihe  king  of  Portugal,  into  winose  service  lie  had  entered. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  former  from  ignorance,  and  by  the  latter  with  cir- 
cumstances most  humiliating  to  a  generous  mind.  By  peiseveiance,  how- 
ever, and  address,  heat  let^th  induced  the  most  wary  and  least  adventurous 
court  in  Europe  to  undertake  the  execution  of  his  plan  ;  and  Spain,  as  the 
reward  of  this  deviation  6om  its  usual  cautious  maxims,  had  the  gloi^'  of 
discovering  a  new  world,  hardly  inferior  in  magnitude  to  a  third  part  of  the 
habitable  glohe.  Astonishing  as  the  success  of  Columbus  was,  it  did  not  fully 
accomplish  his  own  wishes,  or  conduct  him  to  those  regions  of  Ihe  East,  the 
expectation  of  reaching  which  was  the  original  oMectof  his  voyage.  The 
effects,  hovtever,  of  his  discoveries  were  great  and  extensive.  B^  giviie 
Spain  the  possession  ot  immense  territories,  abounding  in  rich  mines  and 
many  valuable  productions  of  nature,  several  of  which  had  hitherto  been 
deemed  peculiar  to  India,  wealth  began  to  flow  so  copiously  info  that 
kingdom,  and  Ihence  was  so  diffused  over  Europe,  as  gradually  awakened 
a  general  spirit  of  industry,  and  called  forth  exertions  which  alone  musi 
have  soon  lumed  the  course  of  commerce  into  new  channels. 


But  this  was  accomplished  more  speedily,  as  well  as  more  completely, 
by  the  other  great  event  which  I  mentioned,  the  discovery  of  a  new  route 
.  of  navigation  to  the  east  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  the  Portu 
gueae,  to  whom  mankind  ate  indebted  for  opening  this  cororounicalion 
between  ihe  most  remote  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  underionk  their 
first  voyage  of  discovery,  it  is  probable  that  they  had  nothing  further  in 
view  than  to  explore  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa  which  lay  nearest 
to  their  own  country.  But  a  spirit  of  enferprise,when  roused  and  put  in 
motion,  is  always  prcgressive ;  and  that  of  the  Portuguese,  though  alow 
and  timid  in  its  first  operations,  gradually  acquired  vigour,  and  prompted 
them  to  advance  along  the  western  shore  of  Ihe  African  continent,  far 
beyond  the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient  nav%ation  in  that  direction.  En- 
couraged  by  success,  this  spirit  became  more  adventurous,  despised  dangers 
which  forraeily  appalled  it,  and  surmounted  difficulties  which  it  once 
deoEiied  insuperable.  When  the  Portuguese  found  in  the  torrid  zone, 
which  the  ancients  had  pronounced  to  be  uninhabitable,  fertile  countries 
occupied  by  numerous  nations,  and  peiceived  Ihat  Ihe  continent  of  Africa, 
instead  of  extendi:^  In  breadth  towards  the  west,  accordii^  to  the  opinion 
of  Plolemy,  appeared  to  contract  itself,  and  to  bend  eastward,  more  extensive 

Erospects  opened  to  their  view,  and  inspired  them  with  hopes  of  reachir^ 
idia,  by  continuii^  to  hold  the  same  course  which  ihey  had  so  long  pursued. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  accomplish  what  they  had  in  view, 
a  small  squadron  sailed  from  the  Tagus,  under  the  command  of  Vasco  de 
Gama,  an  officer  of  rank,  whose  abilities  and  courage  fitted  him  to  conduct 
the  most  difficult  and  arduous  enterprises.  From  unacquaintance,  however, 
with  the  proper  season  and  route  of  navigation  in  that  vast  ocean  through 
which  he  had  to  steer  his  course,  bis  voyage  was  long  and  dangerous.  At 
lergth  he  doubled  that  promontory,  which  for  several  years  had  been  the 
object  of  terror  and  of  hope  to  bis  countrymen.  From  that,  after  a  pros- 
perous navigation  alotg  the  southeast  of  Africa,  he  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Melinda,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  discoverii^  there,  as  well  as  at  other 
places  where  he  touched,  people  of  a  race  very  diffeienl  from  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  thi5  western  snore  of  that  continent,  which  alone  the  Portu- 

?;uese  had  hitherto  visited.  These  he  found  to  be  so  far  advanced  in  civi- 
ization,  and  acquaintance  with  the  various  arts  of  life,  (hat  they  carried  on 
an  active  commerce,  not  only  with  (be  nations  on  their  own  coast,  but  with 
remote  countries  of  Asia.  Conducted  by  their  pilots  (who  held  a  course 
with  which  espeiience  bad  rendered  Ihem  well  acquainted)  he  sailed  across 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  landed  at  Calecut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  May,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  ten 
montHs  and  two  days  after  his  departure  from  the  port  of  Lisbon 
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The  Samoiin,  ov  monarch  of  the  country,  astonisbed  at  this  unexpected 
visit  of  an  unknown  people,  whose  aspect  and  arms  and  manners  bore  no 
resemblance  fo  my  of  Ibe  nations  accustomed  to  frequent  his_  harbours,  ant! 
who  arrived  in  his  dominions  by  a  route  hitherto  deemed  impracticable, 
received  them  at  first  with  that  fond  admiration  which  is  often  excited  by 
novelty.  But  in  a  short  time,  as  if  he  had  been  inspired  with  foresight  of 
all  the  calamities  now  ajiproachiM;  India  by  this  fatal  communication  opened 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  he  formed  various  schemes  to  cut  off  Gama 
mi  his  followers.  But  from  every  danger  to  which  be  was  exposed,  either 
by  the  open  attacks  or  secret  machinations  of  the  Indians,  the  Portuguese 
admiral  extricated  himself  with  sin|;ular  prudence  and  intrepidity,  and  at 
last  sailed  from  Calecut  with  his  ships  loaded  not  only  with  the  commodi- 
ties peculiar  to  that  coast,  but  with  many  of  the  rich  productions  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  India. 

On  his  return  lo  Lisbon  he  was  received  with  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude due  to  a  man  who,by  his  superior  abilities  and  resolution,  had  conducted 
to  such  a  happy  issue  an  undertaking  of  Ihe  greatest  importance,  which 
had  long  occupted  the  thoughts  of  his  sovereign,  and  excited  the  hopes  of 
his  fellow  subjects.*  Nor  did  this  event  interest  the  Portuguese  alone. 
No  nation  in  Europe  beheld  it  with  unconcern.  For  although  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world,  whether  we  view  it  as  a  display  of  genius  in  the  person 
who  first  conceived  an  idea  of  that  undertakit^  which  led  mankind  to  the 
knowledge  of  if,  whether  we  contemplate  its  inSuence  upon  science  by 
giving  a  more  coiiiplele  knowledge  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  or 
whether  we  consider  its  effects  upon  the  commercial  intercourse  of  man- 
kind, be  an  event  far  more  splendid  than  the  voyage  of  Gama,  yet  the 
latter  seems  originally  lo  have  excited  more  general  attention.  The  former, 
indeed,  filled  the  minds  of  men  with  astonishment ;  it  was  some  time, 
however,  before  they  attained  such  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  that  portion 
of  the  earth  now  laid  open  to  their  view,  as  to  form  any  just  idea,  or  even 
probable  conjecture,  with  respect  to  what  might  be  the  consequences  of 
communication  with  it.  But  the  immense  value  of  the  Indian  trade,  which 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  had  enriched  every  nation  by  which 
it  was  carried  on,  was  a  subject  familiar  to  the  thoughts  of  all  intelligent 
men,  and  they  at  once  perceived  that  the  discovery  of  this  new  route  of 
navigation  to  the  East,  must  occasion  great  revolutions,  not  only  in  the 
course  of  commerce,  but  in  the  political  state  of  Europe.  . 

What  these  revolutions  were  most  likely  to  be,  and  how  they  would 
operate,  were  points  examined  with  particular  attention  in  the  cities  of 
Lisbon  and  of  Venice,  but  with  feelings  very  different.  The  Portuguese, 
foundit^  upon  the  rights  which,  in  that  age,  priority  of  discovery,  confirmed 
by  a  papal  grant,  was  supposed  to  confer,  deemed  themselves  entitled  to 
an  exclusive  commerce  with  the  countries  which  they  had  iirst  visited, 
began  to  enjoy,  by  anticipation,  all  the  benefits  of  it,  and  to  fancy  that  their 
capital  would  soon  he  what  Venice  then  was,  the  great  storehouse  of  eastern 
commodities  to  all  Europe,  and  the  seat  of  opulence  and  power.  On  the 
first  intelligence  of  Gama's  successful  voyage,  the  Venetians,  with  the  quick 
sighted  discernment  of  merchants,  foresaw  the  immediate  consequences  of 
it  to  be  the  ruin  of  that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  which  had  contri- 
buted so  greatly  to  enrich  and  a^randize  their  country ;  and  they  observed 
Ibis  with  more  poignant  concern,  as  they  were  apprehensive  that  Ibey 
did  not  possess  any  effectual  means  of  preventing,  or  even  retarding  its 
operation. 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  both  were  well  founded.  The  Portuguese 
entered  upon  the  new  career  opened  to  them  with  activity  and  ardour,  and 

•  Asia  do  JoaS  do  Behhib,  deo,  1.  Mb.  Iv.  c.  11.    CaslBgneda,  Wet.  de  rinia  Irad,  en  Franfioh 
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made  exertions,  both  commercial  and  military,  far  beyond  wbat  could  have 
been  expected  from  a  kingdom  of  sucb  inconsiderable  extent.  Ail  these 
were  directed  by  an  inteliKent  monarch,  capable  of  formings  plans  of  the 
greafeal  multitude  with  calm  systematic  wisdom,  and  of  prceecuting  Ihera 
with  unremiltine  perseverance.  The  prudence  and  v^our  of  his  measures, 
however,  would  have  availed  little  without  proper  matruments  lo  cany 
them  into  execution.  Happily  for  Portugal,  the  discerning  eye  of  Emanuel 
selected  a  succession  of  officers  to  take  the  supreme  comma.nd  in  India, 
who,  by  (heir  enterorising  valour,  militaiy  skill,  and  political  sagacity, 
accompanied  with  disinterested  integrity,  public  spirit,  and  love  of  their 
country,  have  a  title  to  be  ranked  with  tiie  persons  most  eminent  for  virtue 
and  abilities  in  any  age  or  nation.  Greater  things  perhaps  were  achieved  by 
Ihem  than  were  ever  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  Before  the  close  of 
Emanuel's  reign,  tweniy-four  years  only  after  the  voyage  of  Gama,  the 
Portuguese  had  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  city  of  Malacca,  in 
which  the  great  staple  of  trade  carried  on  among;  the  inhabitants  of  all  those 
r^ions  in  Asia,  which  Europeans  have  distinguished  by  the  genera!  name 
ot  the  East  Indies,  was  then  established.  To  this  port,  situated  nearly  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  possessing  the  command  of  that  strait  by  which  they  keep  com- 
munication with  each  other,  the  merchants  of  China,  of  Japan,  of  eveiy 
kingdom  on  the  continent,  of  the  Moluccas,  and  all  the  islands  in  the 
Archipelago,  resorted  from  the  East ;  and  those  of  Malabar,  of  Ceylon,  of 
Coromandel,  and  of  Bengal,  from  the  West.*  This  conquest  secured  to 
the  Portuguese  great  influence  over  (he  interior  commerce  of  India,  while 
at  the  same  time,  by  their  settlements  at  Goa  and  Diu,  Ihey  were  enabled 
,.-js  (he  trade  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  to  obstruct  greatly  (he  lorg 
iished  intercourse  of  ^ypt  with  India  by  the  Red  sea.  Their  ships 
irequented  everyport  in  the  JEast  where  valuable  commodities  were  lo  be 
found,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  river  of  Canton ;  and  along  this 
immense  stretch  of  coast,  extending  upwards  of  four  thousand  leagues,! 
they  had  established,  for  the  conveniency  or  protection  of  trade,  a  chain  ol 
forft  or  factories.  They  had  likewise  tahen  possession  of  stations  most 
favourable  to  commerce  alorg  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  many  of 
the  islands  which  lie  betvfeen  Madagascar  and  the  Moluccas.  In  every 
part  of  the  East  they  were  received  with  respect,  in  many  fhe;^  bad 
acquired  the  absolute  command.  They  carried  on  trade  there  without 
rival  or  control ;  they  prescribed  to  the  natives  the  terms  of  their  mutual 
intercourse  ;  they  often  set  what  price  Ihey  pleased  on  goods  which  they 
purchased ;  and  were  thus  enabled  to  import  from  Indoslan  and  the  regions 
beyond  it,  whatever  is  useful,  rare,  or  agreeable,  in  greater  abundance, 
and  of  more  various  kinds,  than  had  been  known  formerly  in  Europe. 


to  engros 
establish 


Not  satisfied  with  this  ascendant  which  they  had  acquired  in  India,  the 
Portuguese  early  formed  a  scheme,  no  less  bold  than  interested,  of  exclud- 
ing air  other  nations  from  participating  of  the  advantages  of  commerce  with 
the  East.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  was  necessaiy  to  obtain  possession  of 
such  stations  in  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs  as  might  render  theni  mas 
ters  of  the  navigation  of  these  two  inland  seas,  and  enable  them  both  to 
obstruct  the  ancient  commercial  iiitercourse  between  Ikypt  and  India,  and 
to  command  the  entrance  of  the  great  rivers,  which' facilitated  the  convey- 
ance of  Indian  goods,  not  only  through  the  interior  provinces  of  Asia,  but 
as  far  as  Constanfinopie.  The  conduct  of  the  measures  foi-  this  purpose 
was  committed  to  Alphonso  Albuquerque,  the  most  eminent  of  all  (he  Portu- 
guese generals  who  distinguished  themselves  in  India.  After  the  utmost 
eflibrts  of  genius  and  valour,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  one  half  only  of 
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what  the  ambition  of  bis  countrymen  had  planned.  By  wresting  t!ie  island 
of  Ormuz,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  gull,  from  the 
petty  princes  who,  as  tributaries  to  the  moiiarchs  of  Persia,  had  established 
their  dominion  there,  he  secured  to  Portugal  that  extensive  trade  with  the 
East  which  the  Persians  bad  carried  on  for  several  centuries.  In  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese,  Ormuz  soon  l>ecaine  the  great  mart  fiom  which  the  Per- 
sian empire  and  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  west  of  it  were  supplied 
with  the  productions  of  India ;  and  a  city  which  Ihey  built  on  that  barren 
island,  destitute  of  water,  was  rendered  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  opulence, 
splendour,  and  luxury  in  the  eastern  world.* 

The  operations  of  Albuquerque  in  the  Red  sea  were  far  from  being 
attended  with  equal  success.  Partly  by  llie  vigorous  resistance  of  the 
Arabian  princes,  whose  ports  he  attacked,  and  partly  by  (he  damage  his 
fleet  sustained  in  a  sea  of  which  the  navigation  is  remarkably  difficult  and 
dangerous,  he  was  constrained  to  retire,  without  effecting  any  settlement  of 
importance. t  The  ancient  channel  of  intercourse  with  India  by  the  Red 
sea  still  continued  open  to  the  i^yptians;  but  their  commercial  transac- 
tions in  that  country  were  greatly  circumscribed  and  obstructed  by  the 
influence  which  the  rorti^uese  had  acquired  in  every  port  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  ceaorl. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  Venetians  soon  began  to  feel  that  decrease  of 
their  own  Indian  trade  which  they  had  foreseen  and  dreaded.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  further  prepress  of  this  evil,  they  persuaded  the  soldan  of  the 
Mamelukes,  equaily  alarmed  with  themselves  at  the  rapid  success  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  East,  and  no  less  interested  to  hinder  them  from  eM;ro3a- 
ing  (hat  commerce  which  had  SO  long  been  the  chief  source  of  opulence 
both  to  the  oionarchs  and  lo  the  people  of  %ypt,  to  enter  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  lone  which  the  soldan 
assumed  in  this  negotiation  was  such  as  became  the  fierce  chief  of  a  mili- 
tary government.  After  stating  his  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  with  India, 
he  forewarned  Julius  II.  and  Emanuel,  that  if  the  Portuguese  did  not  relin- 

?uish  that  new  course  of  navigation,  by  which  they  had  penetrated  into  the 
ndian  ocean,  and  cease  from  encroaching  on  that  commerce,  which  bom 
time  immemorial  had  beencarried  on  between  the  east  of  Asia  and  his 
dominions,  he  would  put  lo  death  all  the  Ciiristlans  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  bum  their  churches,  and  demolish  the  holy  sepulchre  ilseif.J 
This  formidable  threat,  which  during  several  centuries  would  have  made 
all  Christendom  tremble,  seems  to  have  made  so  Uttle  impression,  that  the 
Venetians,  as  the  last  expedient,  had  recourse  to  a  measuie,  which  in  that 
age  was  deemed  not  only  reprehensible  but  impious.  They  incited  the 
soldan  to  fit  out  a  fleet  in  the  Red  sea,  and  lo  attack  those  unexpected 
invadereof  a  gainful  monopoly,  of  which  he  and  bis  predecessors  had  lor^ 
enjoyed  undisturbed  possession.  As  Egypt  did  not  produce  timber  proper 
for  building  ships  of  force,  the  Venetians  permitted  the  soldan  (o  cut  it  in 
(heir  forests  of  Dalmatia,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  then 
carried  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  land  to  Suez.  There  twelve  ships 
of  war  were  built,  on  board  of  which  a  bodyof  Mamelukes  was  ordered  to 
serve,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  merit.  These  new  enemies,  far 
more  formidable  than  the  natives  of  India,  with  whom  the  Portuguese  had 
hitherto  contended,  they  encountered  with  undaunted  courage,  and  after 
some  conflicts  they  entirely  ruined  the  squadron,  and  remained  masters  of 
the  Indian  ocean.S 

Soon  afler  this  disaster,  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  was  overturned, 
and  %ypt,  Syria,  and  PaJeatine  were  subjected  lo  the  Tuikish  empire  by 
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the  victorious  ania  of  Seiim  1.  Their  mutual  interest  quickly  induced  the 
Turks  and  Venefiana  to  forget  ancient  animosities,  and  to  co-operate 
towards  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  trade  in  India,  With  (his  view,  Selini 
confirmed  to  the  Venetians  the  extensive  commercial  privileges  which  they 
had  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  published  an 
edict,  permitting  the  free  entry  of  all  the  productiona  of  (he  East,  imported 
directly  from  Alexandria,  into  every  part  of  hia  dominions,  and  imposing 
heavy  duties  upon  such  as  were  brought  from  Lisbon,* 

But  all  these  were  unavailing  efforts  against  the  superioi  advantages 
which  (be  Forti^uese  possessed  in  supplying  £urope  wito  the  commodities 
ol  the  East,  in  consequence  of  havii^  opened  a  new  mode  of  communica- 
tion with  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  Venetians,  brought  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  hy  the  fatal  league  of  Cambray,  which  broke  the  power  and  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  republic,  were  incapable  of  such  efforts  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  commerce,  as  they  might  have  made  in  the  more  vigorous  age 
of  their  government,  and  were  reduced  to  the  feeble  expedients  of  a  declin- 
ir^  stale.  Of  this  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  in  an  offer  made  by  them 
to  the  king-  of  Portt^l,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty 
one,  to  purchase  at  a  stimulated  price  all  the  spices  imported  into  Lisbon, 
over  and  above  what  might  be  requisite  for  tlie  consumption  of  his  own 
subjects.  If  Emanuel  bad  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  close  with  this  pro- 
posal, Venice  would  have  recovered  all  the  benefit  of  (he  gainful  monopoly 
which  she  had  iost.  But  the  offer  met  with  the  reception  that  it  mented, 
and  was  rejected  without  hesitation.t 

The  Portuguese,  almost  without  obstruction,  continued  their  prcgress  in 
the  East,  until  they  established  there  a  commercial  empire ;  to  which, 
whether  we  ccmsider  its  extent,  its  opulence,  the  slender  power  by  which 
it  was  formed,  or  the  splendour  with  which  the  government  of  it  was  con- 
ducted, there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  comparable  in  the  history  of 
nations.  Emanuel,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  stupendous  fabric,  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  it  almost  completed.  Every  part  of  Europe  was 
supplied  by  the  Portuguese  with  the  productions  of  the  East ;  and  if  we 
except  some  inconsiderable  quantity  of  them,  which  the  Venetians  stiD 
continued  to  receive  by  the  ancient  channels  of  conveyance,  our  quarter  of 
the  globe  liad  no  loiter  any  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  and  the 
rtfiions  of  Asia  beyond  it,  but  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Though  from  this  period  the  people  oi^  Europe  have  continued  to  carnr 
on  their  trade  with  India  by  sea,  yet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  valuable 

firoductions  of  the  East  is  still  conveyed  to  other  regions  of  the  earth  by 
ind  carriage.  In  tracing  the  prepress  of  trade  with  India,  this  branch  of 
it  is  an  obiect  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  has  not  been  examined 
with  sufficient  attention.  That  the  ancients  should  have  had  recourse  fre- 
quently to  the  tedious  and  expensive  mode  of  transporting  goods  by  land, 
will  not  appear  surprising,  when  we  recollect  the  imperfect  state  of  navi- 
gation among  them.  The  reason  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  bemg  not 
only  continued,  but  increased,  in  modern  times,  demands  some  explanation. 
If  we  inspect  a  map  of  Asia,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the  commu- 
nication throi^bouf  all  the  countries  of  that  great  continent  to  the  west  of 
Indostan  and  China,  though  opened  in  some  degree  towards  the  south  by 
the  navigable  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  towards  the  north  by  two 
inland  seas,  the  Euxine  and  Caspian,  must  be  carried  on  in  many  extensive 
provinces  wholly  by  land.  This,  as  I  have  observed,  was  the  fifst  mode 
of  intercourse  between  different  countries,  and  during  the  infancy  of  uavi- 
gation  it  was  the  only  one.  Even  alter  that  art  had  attained  some  degree 
of  improvement,  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  the  two  rivers  formerly 
mentioned,  extended  so  little  way  into  the  interior  countij,  and  the  trade 
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of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  were  so  oflen  obstructed  by  the  barbarous 
nations  scattered  along  their  shores,  that  partly  on  thai  accoitnl,  and  partly 
from  the  adherence  of  mankind  to  ancient  habits,  the  commerce  of  the 
various  provinces  of  Asia,  particularly  that  with  India  and  the  regions 
beyond  it,  continued  to  be  conducted  by  land. 

The  same  circumstances  which  induced  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  to  cany 
on  such  a  considerable  part  of  their  commerce  with  each  other  in,  this 
manner,  operated  with  still  more  powerful  effect  in  Africa.  That  vast  con- 
tinent, which  little  resembles  the  other  divisions  of  the  earth,  is  not  pene- 
trated with  inland  seas,  like  Europe  and  Asia,  or  by  a  chain  of  lakes  like 
North  America,  oi  opened  by  rivers  (tha  Nile  alone  excepted)  of  extended 
navigation.    It  forms  one  uniform,  continuous  surface,  between  the  various 

Earts  of  which  there  could  he  no  intercourse  from  the  earliest  times,  but 
y  land.  Rude  as  all  (he  people  of  Africa  are,  and  slender  as  the  prioress, 
is  which  they  have  made  in  the  arts  of  life,  such  a  communication  appears 
to  have  been  early  opened  and  always  kept  up.  How  far  it  extended  in 
the  more  early  periods,  to  which  my  researches  have  been  directed,  and 
by  what  different  routes  it  was  carried  on,  I  have  not  sufficient  information 
lo  determine  with  accuracy.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  from  time  imme- 
morial, the  gold,  the  ivory,  the  perfumes,  both  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  of  its  more  northern  districts,  were  conveyed  either  to  the  Ara- 
bian gulf  or  to  Egypt,  and  exchanged  for  the  spices  and  other  productions 
of  the  East. 

The  Mahomedan  religion,  which  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  over  all 
Asia,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Africa,  contributed  greatly  towards  the 
increase  of  commercial  intercourse  by  land  in  both  these  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  has  given  it  additional  vigour,  by  mingling  with  it  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  activity,  and  by  directing  if  lo  a  common  centre.  Mahomet 
enjoined  all  his  followers  to  visit  once  in  their  lifetime  the  Caaba,  or  square 
building  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  immemorial  object  of  veneration 
among  nia  countrymen,  not  only  on  accountof  its  having  been  chosen 
(accordii^  lo  tiieir  tradition)  to  be  the  residence  of  man  at  bis  creation,* 
but  because  ii  was  the  first  spot  on  Ibis  earth  which  was  con-secrated  to  the. 
worship  of  God  :t  in  order  to  preserve  continually  upon  their  minds  a  sense 
of  obligation  lo  perform  this  duty,  he  directed  that  in  all  the  multiplied, 
acis  of  devotion,  which  his  religion  prescribes,  true  believers  should  always 
turn  their  faces  towards  that  holy  place.J  In  obedience  lo  a  jiiecepl 
solemnly  enjoined  and  sedulously  inculcated,  laise  caravans  of  pilgrims 
asaembfe  annually  in  every  countiy  where  the  Mahomedan  faith  is  estab- 
lished. From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  one  hand,  and  from  the  most 
remote  regions  of  the  East  on  the  other,  the  votaries  of  the  prophet  advance 
to  Brlecca.  Commercial  ideas  and  objects  mingle  with  those  of  devotion ; 
the  numerous  camels  [53]  of  each  caravan  are  loaded  with  those  commo- 
dities of  every  country  which  are  of  the  easiest  carriage,  and  most  readv" 
sale.  The  holy  city  is  crowded,  not  only  with  zealous  devotees,  hut  with 
opulent  merchants.  During  the  few  days  they  remain  there,  the  fair  of 
Mecca  is  the  greatest,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Mercantile  trans- 
actioiK  are  carried  on  m  U  lo  an  immense  value,  of  which  Ihe  despatch,  the 
silence,  the  mutual  confidence  and  good  faith  in  conducting  them,  are  the 
most  unequivocal  proof.  The  productions  and  manufactures  of  India  form 
a  capital  article  in  this  great  traffic,  and  the  caravans  on  their  return  dis- 
seminate them  through  every  part  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Some  of  these  are 
deemed  necessary,  not  only  to  the  comfort  hut  to  ihe  preservation  of  jife, 
and  others  contribute  to  its  elegance  and  pleasure.  They  are  so  various 
as  lo  suit  the  taste  of  mankind  in  every  climate,  and  in  different  stages  of 
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impToreinent ;  and  are  in  hi^h  request  amoi^  the  rude  natives  of  Atnca,  as 
well  as  the  more  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Asia.  In  order  to  supply  their 
several  demands,  the  camvans  return  loaded  with  the  muslins  and  chintzes 
of  Bengal  and  the  E>eccan,  the  shawls  of  Cachemire,  the  pepper  of  Mala- 
bar, the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  the  pearls  of  Kilkare,  (he  cinnamon  ot 
Cejion,  the  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  mace  of  the  Moluccas,  and  an  immense 
number  of  other  Indian  commodiliea. 

Besides  these  great  caravans,  formed  partly  by  respect  for  a  religious 
precept,  and  pirl^  with  a  view  to  extend  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce, 
there  are  othei  caravans,  and  these  not  inconsiderable,  composed  entirely 
of  merchants,  who  have  no  object  but  trade.  These,  at  stated  seasons,  set 
out  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  dominions,  and  proceed- 
ing to  Indostan,  and  even  to  China,  by  routes  vehicli  were  anciently  known, 
they  conrey  by  laud  carri^e  the  most  valuable  commodities  of  these  coun- 
tries to  the  remote  provinces  of  both  empires.  It  is  only  by  considering 
the  distance  to  whicD  large  quantifies  of  these  commodities  are  carried,  and 
frequently  across  extensive  deserts,  which,  without  the  aid  of  camels,  would 
have  been  impassable,  that  we  cau  form  anj  idea  uf  the  magnitude  of  (he 
trade  with  India  by  land,  and  are  led  to  perceive  that,  in  a  disquisition 
concerning  the  various  modes  of  conducting  this  commerce,  it  is  well 
entitled  to  (he  attention  which  I  have  bestowed  in  endeavouring  to  trace 
it  Lg4]. 


SECTION  IV. 

General  Observations. 

Tntrs  1  have  endeavoured  (o  describe  the  progress  of  trade  with  India, 
both  by  sea  and  by  land,  from  the  earliest  times  in  which  history  affords 
any  authentic  information  concerning;  it,  until  an  entire  revolution  was  made 
in  its  nature,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on,  by  that  great  discovery  which 
I  originally  fixed  as  the  utmost  noundaiy  oi  my  inquiries.  Here,  then 
this  disquisition  might  have  been  terminated.  But  as  I  have  conductea 
my  readers  to  that  period  when  a  new  order  of  ideas  and  new  arrange 
menls  of  policy  began  to  be  introduced  into  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  commerce  being  so  thoroughly  understood,  that 
in  almost  every  country,  the  encouragement  of  it  became  a  chief  object  of 

Eublic  attention ;  as  we  have  now  reached  that  point,  whence  a  line  may 
e  drawn  which  marks  the  chief  distinction  between  the  manners  and  poli- 
tical institutions  of  ancient  and  modem  limes,  it  wil!  render  the  work  more 
instructive  and  useful,  to  conclude  it  with  some  general  observations,  which 
naturally  arise  from  a  survey  of  both,  and  a  comparison  of  the  one  with  the 
other.  These  observations,  I  truslj  will  be  found  not  only  to  have  an  inti- 
mate connexion  witli  the  subject  of  my  researches,  and  to  throw  additional 
light  upon  it ;  but  will  serve  to  illustrate  many  particulars  in  the  genera! 
hisfoiy  of  commeree,  and  to  point  out  effects  or  consequences  of  various 
events,  which  have  not  been  generally  observed,  or  considered  with  that 
attention  which  they  merited. 

I.  After  viewing  the  great  and  extensive  effects  of  finding  a  new  course 
of  navigation  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  may  appear  surprising 
to  a  modem  observer,  that  a  discoveiy  of  such  importance  was  not  made, 
or  even  attempted,  by  any  of  (he  commercial  states  of  the  ancient  world. 
But  in  judging  wifii  respect  to  the  conduct  of  nations  in  remote  times,  we 
never  err  more  widely  than  when  wc  decide  with  regard  to  it.  not  accord- 
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11^  to  Ihe  ideas  and  views  of  fheir  agp.  but  of  our  own.  Tliis  is  not,  per- 
haps, more  conspicuous  in  any  instance,  than  in  that  under  consideration.  It 
was  by  the  Tyrians,  and  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  masters  of  Egypt,  that 
the  different  people  of  Europe  were  first  supplied  with  the  productionfi  of 
(he  East.  From  the  account  (hat  has  been  eiven  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  procured  these,  it  is  manifest  that  they  cad  neither  the  same  induce- 
ments with  modem  nations  to  wish  for  any  new  communication  with  India, 
nor  the  same  means  of  accomplishing  it.  All  the  commercial  transactions 
of  the  ancients  with  the  East,  were  confined  to  the  ports  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  or  extended,  at  furthest  to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  To  these  staples 
the  natives  of  all  the  different  regions  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  brought 
the  commodities  which  were  the  growth  of  their  several  countries,  or  the 

Product  of  their  ingenuity,  in  theii  own  vessels,  and  with  them  the  ships  from 
Vre  and  from  Egypt,  completed  their  investments.  While  the  operations 
ot'^lheir  Indian  trade  were  carried  on  within  a  sphere  socircumscnbed,  the 
conveyance  of  a  caigoby  the  Arabian  gulf,  notwithstanding  the  espenseof 
land  carriage,  either  from  Elath  to  Rhmocolura,  or  across  the  desert  to  the 
Nile,  was  so  safe  and  commodious,  that  the  merchants  of  Tyre  and  Alexan- 
dria had  little  reason  to  be  solicitous  for  the  discovery  of  any  other.  The 
situation  of  both  these  cities,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  considerable  com- 
mercial stales  of  antiquity,  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  countries  to 
which,  in  later  limes,  mankind  have  been  indebted  far  keeping  up  inter- 
course with  the  remote  parts  of  the  globe.  Portugal,  Spain,  England,  Hol- 
land, which  have  been  most  active  and  successful  m  this  line  of  enterprise, 
all  lie  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  (in  which  every  European  vwage  of  discoveiy 
must  commence),  or  have  iroraediate  access  to  it.  But  Tyre  was  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  Alexandria  not  far  from  it ; 
Rhodes,  Athens,  Corinth,  which  came  afterwards  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  active  trading  cities  of  antiquity,  lay  considerably  advanced  towards 
the.aame  q^uarter  in  that  sea.  The  commerce  of  all  these  stales  was  long 
confined  wjthin  the  precincts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  some  of  them 
never,  extended  beyond  it.  The  pillars  of  Hercules,  or  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  were  long  considered  as  the  utmost  boundary  of  navigation.  To 
reach  this  was  deemed  a  signal  proof  of  naval  skill;  and  before  aoy  oi 
these  states  couid  give  a  beginning  to  an  attempt  towards  esploring  the  vast 
unknown  ocean  which  lay  beyond  it,  fhey  had  to  accomplish  a  voyage 
(according  to  their  ideas)  of  great  eslent  and  much  danger.  This  was 
sufficient  to  deter  them  from  engagir^  in  an  arduous  undertaking,  from 
whicli,  even  if  attended  with  success,  their  situation  prevented  their  enter- 
taining hopes  of  deriving  great  advantage  [55]. 

But  could  we  suppose  tTie  discovery  of  a  new  passage  to  India  to  have 
become  an  object  of^  desire  or  pursuit  to  any  of  these  states,  theiv  science 
as  well  as  practice  of  navigation  was  so  defective,  that  it  would  have  been 
hardly  possible  for  them  to  attain  it.  The  vessels  which  the  ancients  em- 
ployed in  trade  were  so  small  as  not  to  afford  stowage  for  provisions  suffi- 
cient to  subsist  a  crew  during  a  long  voyage.  Their  construction  was  such 
that  they  could  seldom  venture  to  depart  far  from  land,  and  tiieh:  mode  of 
steering  along  the  coast  (which  I  have  been  obliged  to  mention  often)  so 
circuitous  and  slow,  that  from  these,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances 
which  I  might  have  specified,*  we  may  pronounce  a  voyage  from  the  Me- 
diterranean to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  have  been  an  under- 
taking beyond  their  power  to  accomplish,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
in  any  degree  subservient  to  commerce.  To  this  decision,  the  account 
preserved  by  Herodotus,  of  a  voyage  performed  by  some  Phanician  ships, 
employed  by  a  king  of  Egypl,  whicn,  taking  their  departure  from  Ihe 
Arabian  gulf,  doubled  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  and  arrived  at 
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Ihe  end  of  three  years,  by  the  straits  of  Gades,  or  Gibraltar,  at  the  month 
of  the  Nile,*\can  hardly  be  considered  as  repugnant ;  for  several  writers 
of  the  greatest  eminence  amone:  the  ancients,  and  most  disfinguisbed  lor 
their  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  gec^raphy,  regarded  this  account 
rather  as  an  amusing  tale,  than  the  history  ol  a  real  transaction ;  and  either 
enlerlained  doubts  concerning  Ihe  possibility  of  sailing  round  Africi,  or 
absolutely  denied  itt  [56].  But  if  what  Herodotus  relates  concerning  the 
course  held  by  these  Phisnician  ships  had  ever  been  received  by  the  an- 
cients with  general  assent,  we  can  nardly  suppose  that  any  states  could 
hare  been  so  wildly  adventurous  as  to  im^ine  that  a  voyage,  which  it 
required  three  years  to  complete,  could  be  undertaken  with  a  prospect  of 
commercial  benefit. 

n.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  moderns  in  exploring  India,  as  well  as  the 
estensive  power  and  valuable  settlements  which  they  early  acquired  there, 
mark  such  a  distinction  between  their  mode  of  conducting  naval  opera- 
tions, and  that  of  the  ancients,  as  merits  to  be  considered  and  explained 
with  attention.  From  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Mahomedaos,  Europe  had  been  supplied  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  East  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  by  the  Romans  while  they 
were  masters  of  JE^pt,  and  by  the  subjects  of  the  emperors  of  Conslanli- 
nople  when  that  kmgdom  became  a  province  of  their  dominions.  Durii^ 
Ibis  long  period,  extending  almost  to  a  thousand  years,  none  of  those  peo- 

Ele,  the  most  enlightened  undoubtedly  in  Ihe  ancient  world,  ever  advanced 
y  sea  further  towards  the  east  than  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  had  no  regular 
established  trade  but  with  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  or  those  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  They  attempted  no  conquests  in  any  pari  of  India,  ihey 
made  no  seltlemenis,  Ibey  erected  noforls.  Satisfied  with  an  intercourse 
merely  commercial,  they  did  not  aim  at  acquiring  any  degree  of  power  or 
dominion  in  the  countries  where  they  traded,  though  it  seems  fo  be  proba- 
ble that  they  might  have  established  it  without  much  opposition  from  Ihe 
natives,  a  gentle,  effeminate  people,  with  whom,  at  that  time,  no  foreign 
and  more  warlike  race  was  mingled.  But  the  enterprising  activity  of  the 
Portuguese  was  not  long  confined  wilhin  Ihe  same  limits ;  a  few  years 
after  their  arrival  at  Calecut,  they  advanced  towards  the  East,  info  regions 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  kingdoms  of  Cambodia,  Cochin  China, 
Tonquin,  ihe  vast  empire  of  China,  and  all  the  fertile  islands  in  the  great 
Indkn  Archipelago,  from  Sumatra  lo  the  Philippines,  were  discovered  ; 
and  the  Portuguese,  though  opposed  in  every  quarter  by  the  Mehomedans 
of  Tartar  or  Arabian  origm  settled  in  many  parts  of  India,  enemies  much 
more  formidable  than  the  natives,  established  there  that  extensive  influence 
and  dominion  which  I  have  formerly  described. 

Of  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  progress  and  operations  of 
the  ancients  and  modems  in  India,  the  im^rfect  knowledge  ot  Ihe  foimer, 
with  respect  both  to  the  Ibeoiy  and  practice  of  navigation,  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  cause.  From  Ihe  coast  of  iWalabar  to  the  Philippines, 
was  a  voyi^e  of  an  extent  far  beyond  any  that  the  ancienis  were  accus- 
tomed to  undertake,  and,  according  to  their  manner  of  sailing,  must  have 
required  a  great  length  of  time  to  perform  it.  The  nature  of  Ibeir  trade 
with  India  was  such  that  they  bad  not  (as  has  been  formerly  obsen-ed)  the 
same  inducements  with  the  moderns,  to  prosecute  discovery  with  ardour ; 
and,  according  to  the  description  pven  of  the  vessels  in  which  Ihe  mer- 
chanls  of  Alexandria  carried  on  their  trade  from  the  Arabian  gulf,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  unSi  for  that  purpose.  On  all  these  accounts,  the 
ancients  remained  satisfied  with  a  slender  knowledge  of  India ;  and  influ- 
enced by  reasons  proceeding  from  Ihe  same  cause,  they  attempted  neither 
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conquest  not  settlement  there.  In  order  to  accomplish  either  of  (hese, 
Ihey  must  have  tpansported  a  considerable  number  of  men  into  India. 
But  from  .the  defective  structure  of  their  ships,  as  well  as  from  the  imper- 
fection of  their  art  in  navigating  them,  the  ancients  seldom  ventured  to 
convey  a  body  of  troops  to  any  distance  by  sea.  From  Berenice  to  Musi- 
ris  was  to  them,  even  after  Hippalus  had  dbcovered  the  method  of  sleer- 
H^  a  direct  course,  and  when  their  naval  skill  had  attained  to  its  highest 
state  of  improvement,  a  voy^e  of  no  less  than  seventy  days.  By  the  an- 
cient route  along  the  coast  of  Persia,  a  voyage  from  the  Arabian  gulf  to 
any  par!  of  India  must  have  been  of  greater  lei^lh,  and  accomplished  more 
slowly.  As  no  hostile  attack  was  ever  made  upon  India  by  sea,  either  by 
the  Greek  monarchs  of  feypt,  though  the  two  first  of  Ihem  were  able  and 
ambitious  princes,  or  by  ine  most  enterprising  of  the  Roman  emperors,  it 
is  evident  Ihat  they  must  have  deemed  it  an  attempt  beyond  their  power 
to  execute.  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  in  imitation  of  him,  his  successors 
the  monarchs  of  Syria,  were  the  only  persons  in  (he  ancient  world  who 
formed  an  idea  of  establishing  their  dominion  in  any  pari  of  India ;  but  it 
was  with  armies  led  thither  by  land  that  (hey  hoped  to  achieve  this. 
_  ill.  The  sudden  effect  of  opening  a  direct  communication  with  the 
n  lowering  the  price  of  Indian  commodities,  is  a  circumstance  that 


merits  observation.  How  compendious  soever  the  ancient  intercourse  witli. 
India  may  a[)pear  to  have  been,  il  was  attended  with  considerable  expense. 
The  productions  of  the  remote  parts  of  Asia,  brought  to  Ceylon,  or  to  the 
ports  on  the  Malabar  coast,  by  the  natives,  were  put  on  board  the  ships 
which  arrived  from  the  Arabian  gulf.  At  Berenice  they  were  landed,  and 
carried  by  camels  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles  to  the  banlts  of  the 
Nile.  There  they  were  again  embarked,  and  conveyed  down  the  river 
to  Alexandria,  whence  Ihey  were  despatched  lo  different  markets.  The 
addition  to  the  price  of  goods  by  such  a  multiplicity  of  operations  must 
have  been  considerable,  especially  when  the  rate  chaiigeable  on  each  ope- 
ration was  fixed  by  monopolists,  subject  to  no  control.  But  after  the  pas- 
sage to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  its  various  com 
raodities  were  purchased  at  first  hand  in  the  countries  of  which  they  were 
(he  growth  or  manufacture.  In  all  these,  particularly  in  Indostan  and 
in  China,  the  subsistence  of  man  is  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  earth.  The  people  live  chiefly  upon  rice,  the  most  prolific  of  all 
grains ;  population,  of  consequence,  is  so  great,  and  labour  so  extremely 
cheap,  that  every  production  of  nature  or  oT  art  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 
When  these  were  shipped  in  different  parts  of  India,  they  were  conveyed 
directly  to  Lisbon,  by  a  navigation,  ioi^  indeed,  but  unintemipted  and 
safe,  and  thence  circulated  through  Europe,  The  carriage  of  mercantile 
goods  by  water  is  so  much  less  expensive  than  by  any  other  mode  of  con- 
veyance, that  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  could  import  the  productions  of 
India  in  sufficient  quantities  lo  supply  the  demands  of  Europe,  Ihey  were 
able  to  affbrd  them  at  such  a  reduced  price,  that  the  competition  of  the 
Venetians  ceased  almost  eolirely,  and  (he  full  stream  of  commerce  Bowed 
in  ils  natural  direction  towards  the  cheapest  market.  In  what  proportioD 
the  Porluguese  lowered  the  price  of  Indian  commodities,  I  cannot  ascetv 
tain  with  precision,  as  I  have  not  found  in  contemporary  writers  sufficient 
mformation  with  respect  to  thai  point.  Some  idea,  however,  of  this,  ap- 
proaching perhaps  near  lo  accuracy,  may  be  formed  from  the  computations 
of  Mr.  Munn,  an  intelligent  English  merchant.  He  has  published  a  table 
of  the  prices  paid  for  various  articles  of  goods  in  India,  compared  wiUt 
the  prices  for  which  they  were  sold  in  .41eppo,  from  which  the  diifereuce 
appears  to  be  nearly  as  three  to  one ;  and  h^  calculates  that,  after  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  the  expense  of  the  vojage  from  India,  the  same  goods 
may  be  sold  in  England  at  half  the  price  which  they  bear  in  Aleppo, 
The  e):peri3e  of  conveying  the  productions  of  India  up  the  Persian  gulf 
Vol.  III.— I 
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to  Bassoia,  and  thence  either  through  the  Great  or  Little  Desert  to  Aleppo, 
could  not,  I  should  imagine,  differ  considerably  from  that  by  the  Red  sea 
to  Alesandria.  We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the  Venetians  might  pur- 
chase them  fiom  the  merchants  of  that  city,  at  nearly  the  same  rate  for 
which  they  were  sold  in  Aleppo ;  and  when  we  add  to  this  what  they 
must  have  chained  as  their  own  proiit  in  all  the  markets  which  thej  fre- 
quenled,  it  is  evident  that  the  Portuguese  might  afford  to  reduce  the  com- 
modities of  the  East  at  a  price  below  that  which  has  been  mentioned,  and 
might  supply  every  partoi  Europe  with  them  more  than  one  haJf  clieaper 
than  formerly.  The  enterprising'  schemes  of  the  Portuguese  monarchs 
were  accomplished  sooner,  as  well  as  more  completely,  than  in  the  hour 
of  most  sai^uine  hope  thej  could  have  presumed  to  expect ;  and  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century  their  subjects  became  possessed  of  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  India,  founded  upon  the  only  equitable  title,  that  of  lumish- 
ing  its  productions  in  greater  abundance,  and  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

IV.  We  may  observe,  that  in  consequence  of  a  more  pleiiiiful  supply  of 
Indian  goods,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  the  demand  for  (hem  increased  rapidly 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  To  trace  the  progress  of  (his  in  detail  would 
lead  me  far  beyond  the  period  which  I  have  fixed  as  Ihe  limit  of  Ibis  Dis- 
■quisition :  but  some  general  remarks  concerning  it  will  be  found  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject  of  my  inquiries.  The  chief  articles  of  impor- 
tation from  India,  while  Ihe  Romans  had  the  direction  of  the  trade  with 
that  country,  have  been  formerly  specified.  But  upon  the  subversion  of 
iheir  empire,  and  the  settlement  of  the  fierce  warriors  of  Scythia  and 
<]ennany  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  the  state  of  society,  as  well 
as  the  condifion  of  individuals,  became  so  extremely  different,  that  the 
wants  and  desires  of  men  were  no  longer  the  same.  Barbarians,  many  of 
them  not  far  advanced  in  their  progress  beyond  the  rudest  state  of  social 
iife,  had  little  relish  for  tlwse  accocnmodalions  and  that  elegance,  which 
are  so  alluring  to  polished  nations.  The  curious  manufactures  of  silk,  the 
precious  stones  and  pearls  of  Ibe  East,  which  bad  been  the  ornament  and 
pride  of  the  weajlby  and  luxurious  citizens  of  Rome,  were  not  objects  of 
'Besire  to  men  wbo,  for  a  considerable  time  alter  they  took  possession  of 
their  new  conquests,  retained  the  original  simplicity  of  their  pastoral  man- 
ners. They  advanced,  however,  from  rudeness  to  refinement,  in  the  usual 
course  of  progression  which  nations  aie  destined  to  hold ;  and  an  increase 
<if  wants  and  desires  requiring  new  objects  lo  gratify  Ihem,  they  began  to 
acquire  a  relish  for  some  of  the  luxuries  of  India.  Among  these,  they  had 
a  ^cmilar  predilection  for  (he  spiceries  and  aromatics  which  thai  country 
yielm  in  such  variety  and  abundance.  Whence  their  peculiar  fondness  for 
Uiese  arose,  it  is  not  of  importance  to  inquire.  Whoever  consults  the  writer? 
of  the  middle  ages,  will  find  many  particulars  which  confirm  this  observa 
tion.  In  every  enumeration  of  Indian  commodities  which  they  give,  ^icea 
are  always  mentioned  as  the  most  considerable  and  precious  article.*  In 
their  cookery  all  dishes  were  highly  seasoned  with  them.  In  every  enter- 
tainment of  parade,  a  profusion  of  them  was  deemed  essential  to  magnifi- 
cence. In  every  medical  prescription  they  were  principal  ingredients.f 
But  considerable  as  the  demand  for  spices  bad  become,  Ibe  mode  in  which 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been  supplied  with  them  was  extremely 
disadvant^eous.  The  ships  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Alexandna 
jiever  ventured  to  visit  those  remote  regions  which  produce  the  most  valu- 
able spices,  and  before  Ihey  could  be  circulated  through  Europe,  (bey  were 
loaded  with  ibe  accumulated  profitsreceivedby  four  or  five  different  hands 
through  which  they  had  passed.  But  the  Portuguese,  with  a  holder  spirit 
of  navigation,  having  penetrated  into  every  part  of  Asia,  tock  in  ibeir  cargo 
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of  spices  in  the  places  where  tfiey  grew,  and  could  afford  io  dispoae  ol 
them  at  such  a  price  that,  from  being  an  expensive  luxury,  they  oecanie 
an  article  of  such  general  use  as  greatly  augmented  the  demand  for  them. 
An  effect  similar  to  this  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  demand  for 
other  commodities  imported  from  India,  upon  the  reduction  of  iheir  price 
by  the  Portuguese.  From  that  period  a  growing  taste  for  Asiatic  luxuries 
may  be  traced  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  the  number  of  ships  fitted 
out  for  that  trade  at  Lisbon  continued  lo  increase  every  year  [57]. 

V.  Lucrative  aa  the  trade  with  India  was,  and  had  long  been  deemed, 
it  IS  remarkable  that  the  Portuguese  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  undis- 
turbed and  exclusive  possession  of  it  during  the  couree  of  almost  a  century. 
In  foe  ancient  world,  though  Alesandria,  from  the  peculiar  felicity  of  its 
situation,  could  carry  wi  an  intercourse  with  Ihe  East  by  sea,  and  circulate 
its  productions  through  Europe  wilh  such  advantage  as  gave  it  a  decided 
superiority  over  every  rival ;  vet  various  attempts  (which  have  been 
described  in  their  proper  places)  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  obtain 
some  share  in  a  commerce  so  apparently  beneficial.  From  the  glowing 
activity  of  the  commercial  spirit  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  from 
the  example  of  the  eager  solicitude  with  which  the  Veaetiana  and  Genoese 
exerted  themselves  alternately  to  shut  out  each  other  from  any  share  in  the 
Indian  trade,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  some  competitor  would  have 
arisen  to  call  in  question  the  claim  of  the  Porti^ese  to  an  exclusive  right 
of  traffic  wilh  the  East,  and  to  wrest  from  them  some  portion  of  it.  There 
were,  however,  at  that  time,  some  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  political 
state  of  all  those  nations  in  Europe,  whose  intrusion  as  rivals  the  Portuguese 
had  any  reason  to  dread,  which  secured  to  them  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  monopoly  of  Indian  commerce  during  such  a  long  period.  From 
the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne,  Spain  was  either  so  much  occu- 
pied in  a  multiplicity  of  operations  in  which  it  was  engaged  by  the  ambition 
of  that  monarch,  and  of  liis  son  Philip  II.,  or  so  intent  on  prosecuting  its 
own  discoveries  and  conquests  in  the  New  World  [A.  D.  1521],  that 
although,  by  the  successful  enterprise  of  Magellan,  its  fleets  were  unex- 
pectedly conducted  by  a  new  course  to  that  remote  region  of  Asia  which 
was  the  seat  of  the  moat  gainful  and  alluring  branch  of  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Portuguese,  it  could  make  no  considerable  effort  to  avail  itself  of  the 
commercial  advantages  which  it  might  have  derived  from  that  event.  By 
the  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Porti^al,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty,  the  kings  of  Spain,  instead  of*^  the  rivals,  became  the 
protectors  of  the  Portuguese  trade,  and  the  guardians  of  all  its  exclusive 
rights.  Throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  iTie  strength  and  resources  of 
France  were  so  much  wasted  by  the  fruitless  expeditions  of  their  monarchs 
into  Italy,  by  their  unequal  contest  with  the  power  and  policy  of  Charles 
y.,  and  by  the  calamities  of  the  civil  wars  which  desolated  the  kingdom 
upwards  of  forty  years,  that  it  could  neither  bestow  much  attention  upon 
objects  of  commerce,  nor  engage  in  any  scheme  of  distant  enterprise.  The 
Venetians,  how  sensibly  soever  they  might  feel  the  mortifying  reverse  of 
bein^excludedalmost  entirely  from  the  Indian  trade,  of  which  their  capital 
had  been  formerly  the  chief  seat,  were  so  debilitated  and  humbled  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  that  they  were  no  lot^er  capable  of  engagina  in  any 
undertakii^  of  magnitude.  England,  weakened  (as  was  formerly  observed) 
by  the  loi^  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  just 
beginning  lo  recover  its  proper  vigour,  was  restrained  from  active  exertion, 
during  one  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  cautious  maxims  of  Henry 
VII-,  and  wasted  its  strength,  durii^  another  part  of  it,  by  engaging  incon- 
siderately in  the  wars  between  the  princes  on  the  continent.  The  naticai, 
though  destined  to  acquire  territories  in  India  more  extensive  and  valuable 
than  were  ever  possessed  by  any  European  power,  bad  no  such  present- 
ment of  its  future  eminence  there,  as  to  take  an  early  part  in  the  commerce 
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or  transactions  of  that  country,  and  a  great  part  of  the  century  elapscu 
before  it  began  to  turn  its  attention  towards  ibe  East. 

While  the  most  considerable  nations  in  Europe  found  it  necessary,  from 
Ihe  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  to  remain  inactive  specliftors 
of  what  passed  in  the  East,  the  seven  united  piovinces  of  IJie  Low-Coiin- 
tries,  recently  formed  into  a  small  state,  slill  strugglii^  for  political  exist 
ence,  and  yet  in  the  infancy  of  its  power,  ventured  to  appear  in  Ihe  Indian 
ocean  as  the  rivals  of  tbe  Portuguese  ;  and,  despising  their  pretensions  to 
an  exclusive  right  of  commerce  wilh  the  extensive  counlries  to  the  eastwaiii 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  invaded  that  monopoly  which  they  had  hilherlo 
guarded  wi(h  such  jealous  attention.  The  English  soon  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Dutch,  and  both  nations,  at  first  by  Ihe  enterprising  industry  of 
private  adventurers,  and  afterwards  hy  the  more  powerful  eiforta  of  Iradiiig 
companies,  under  the  protection  of  public  authority,  advanced  with  asto- 
nishmg  ardour  and  success  in  this  new  career  opened  to  them.  The  vast 
fabric  of  power  which  tbe  Portuguese  bad  erecfed  in  the  East  (a  super- 
structure much  too  laige  for  the  basis  on  which  it  had  to  rest)  was  almost 
entirely  overturned,  in  as  short  time,  and  with  as  much  facility,  as  it  had 
been  raised.  Ei^land  and  Holland,  by  driving  tiiem  from  iheir  most  valu 
able  settlements,  and  seizi^  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  their  trade, 
have  attained  to  that  pre-eminence  in  naval  power  and  commercial  opulence 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 

VI,  The  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
Columbus  in  Ihe  West,  and  those  of  Gama  in  the  East,  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, which  merits  observation,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  influence 
of  those  events  in  formirep  or  strengthening  the  commercial  connexion  of 
the  different  quarters  of  (he  globe  with  eaSi  other.  In  all  ages,  gold  and 
silver,  particularly  the  latter,  nave  been  the  commodities  exported  with  the 
greatest  profit  to  India.  In  no  part  of  the  earth  do  the  natives  depend  so 
nttle  upon  foreign  countries,  either  for  (be  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life. 
The  blessings  of  a  favourable  climate  and  fertile  soil,  augmented  by  their 
own  ingenuity,  a(ford  them  whatever  they  desire.  In  consequence  of  this, 
(rade  with  them  has  always  been  carried  on  in  one  uniform  manner,  and 
the  precious  metals  have  been  given  in  exchange  for  their  peculiar  produc- 
tions, whether  of  nature  or  art  But  when  the  communication  wilh  India 
was  rendered  so  much  more  easy,  that  the  demand  for  its  commodities 
began  to  increase  far  beyond  what  bad  been  formerly  known ;  if  Europe 
had  not  been  supplied  with  Ihe  gold  and  silver  which  it  was  necessary  to 
cany  to  the  mawtets  of  the  East  from  sources  richer  and  more  abundant 
than  her  own  barren  and  impoverished  mines,  she  tqusI  either  have  aban- 
doned tbe  trade  wi^  India  all<^lher,  or  have  continued  it  with  manifest 
disadvantage.  By  such  a  continual  drain  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  by 
tbe  unavoidable  waste  of  both  in  circulation  and  in  manufactures,  the  quan- 
tity of  (hose  metals  must  have  gone  on  diminishing,  and  their  value  would 
have  been  so  much  eniianced,  that  they  could  not  have  coclinued  long  to 
be  of  the  same  utility  in  the  commercial  transactions  between  tbe  (wo 
coimfries.  But  before  the  effects  of  this  diminution  could  be  very  sensibly 
felt,  Ameiica  opened  her  mines,  and  poured  In  treasures  upon  Europe  in 
the  most  copious  stream  to  which  mMikind  ever  had  access.  This  (reasure, 
in  spite  of  innumerable  anxious  precautions  to  prevent  it,  flowed  to  the 
markets  where  the  commodities  necessary  for  supplying  the  wants,  or  gra- 
tifying the  luxury  of  the  Spaniards  were  to  i  e  found ;  and  from  that  time 
o  the  present  the  English  and  Dutch  have  vurchased  Ihe  productions  of 
China  and  Indoslan  with  silver  brought  from  fne  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  immense  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East,  during  Ihe  course  of  two 
centuries,  has  not  only  been  replaced  by  the  continual  influx  from  America, 
hut  the  quantity  of  il  has  been  considerably  augmented,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  proportional  rate  of  its  value  in  Europe  and  in  India  has  varied 
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so  liltle,llial  it  is  chiefly  with  silver  that  many  of  the  capital  articles  im- 
ported from  the  East  are  still  purchased. 

While  America  contributed  in  this  manner  to  facilitate  and  extend  the 
intercourse  of  Europe  with  Asia,  it  gave  rise  to  a  traffic  with  Africa,  which, 
from  slender  beginnings,  has  hecome  so  considerable  as  to  form  the  chief 
bond  of  commercial  connexion  with  that  continent.  Soon  after  the  Portu- 
guese had  extended  their  discoveries  on  Ibe  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the 
river  Senegal,  they  endeavoured  lo  derive  some  benefit  from  their  new 
setlleinents  there,  by  the  sale  of  .slaves.  Various  circumstances  combined 
in  favouring  the  revival  of  this  odious  traffic.  In  every  part  of  America  of 
which  the  Spaniards  took  possession,  they  found  that  the  natives,  from  the 
feebleness  of  their  frame,  from  their  indolence,  or  from  the  injudicious 
manner  of  treating  them,  were  incapable  of  the  exertions  requisite  either 
for  workii^  mines  or  for  cultivating  the  earth.  E^er  to  find  hands  more 
industrious  and  efficient,  the  Spaniards  had  recourse  to  their  neighbours  the 
Portuguese,  and  purchased  from  them  Negro  slaves.  Experience  soon 
discovered  that  they  were  men  of  a  more  hardy  race,  and  so  much  better 
fitted  for  enduring  fatigue,  that  the  labour  of  one  negro  was  computed 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  lour  Americans  ;*  and  from  that  time  the  numbei 
employed  in  ihe  New  World  has  gone  on  increasing  with  rapid  progress. 
In  this  practice,  no  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  than  to  the 
principles  of  religion,  the  Spaniards  have  unhappily  been  imitated  by  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  who  have  acquired  territories  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates of  the  New  World.  At  present  the  tjiiraber  of  negro  slaves  in  the 
settlements  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  West  Indies,  exceeds  a 
milljon;  and  as  the  establishment  of  servitude  has  been  found,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times,  extremely  unfavourable  to  population,  it 
requires  an  annual  importation  from  Africa  of  at  least  fifty-eight  thousand 
to  keep  up  the  stock.t  If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain,  with  equal  exact- 
ness, the  number  of  slaves  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  in  North  Ame- 
rica, the  total  number  of  negro  slaves  might  be  well  reckoned  at  as  many 

Thus  the  commercial  genius  of  Europe,  which  has  given  it  a  visible 
ascendant  over  the  three  other  divisions  of  the  earth,  by  discerning  their 
respective  wants  and  resources,  and  by  rendering  fhem  recipiocally  sub- 
servient to  one  another,  has  established  a  union  among  them,  from  which 
it  has  derived  an  immense  increase  of  opulence,  of  power,  and  of 
enioyments. 

Vll.  Though  the  discovery  of  a  New  World  in  the  West,  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  more  easy  and  direct  communication  with  the  remote  regions  of 
tlie  East,  co-operated  towards  extendii^  the  commerce,  and  adding  to  the 
enjoyments  ot  Europe,  a  remarkable  difference  may  he  observed  with 
respect  both  to  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  they  produced  these 
effects.  When  the  Portuguese  firet  visited  the  different  countries  of  Asia, 
stretching  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  China,  they  found  them  possessed 
by  nations  highly  civilized,  which  had  made  considerable  pn^ress  in  ele- 
gant as  well  as  useful  arts,  which  were  accustomed  to  intercourse  with 
Strangers,  and  well  acquainted  with  all  the  advantages  of  commerce.  But 
when  the  Spaniards  began  to  explore  the  New  World  which  they  dis- 
covered, the  aspect  which  it  presented  to  them  was  very  different.  The 
islands  were  inhabited  by  naked  savages,  so  nnacquainled  with  the  sim- 
plest and  most  necessary  arts  of  life,  that  they  subsisted  chiefly  on  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  a  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate.  The  conti- 
nent appeared  to  be  a  forest  of  immense  extent,  aloi^  the  coast  of  which 
were  scattered  some  feeble  tribes,  not  greatly  superior  to  the  islanders  in 
industry  or  improvement.     Even  its  two  large  monarchies,  which  have 
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been  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  civilized  slates,  had  not  advanced  so 
fer  beyond  their  countrymen  as  to  be  entitled  to  that  name.  The  inhabit- 
ants, both  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  unacquainted  with  the  useful  metals,  and 
destitute  of  the  address  requisite  for  acquiriiffi;  such  command  of  (he  infe- 
rior animals  as  to  derive  any  considerahle  aid  from  their  labour,  had  made 
so  little  progress  in  aa;riculture,  the  first  of  all  arts,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  the  small  number  of  Spaniards,  who  overturned 
those  highly  eslolled  empires,  had  to  struggle,  was  how  to  procure  in  them 
what  was  sufficient  for  their  subsistence. 

It  was,  of  consequence,  with  a  very  different  spirit  (hat  the  intercourse 
with  two  countries  resembling  each  other  so  little  in  their  degree  of 
injprovemenl  was  begun  and  carried  on.  The  Porti^uese,  certain  of  find- 
ing in  the  East  not  only  the  productions  with  which  the  bountiful  hand  of 
Nature  has  enriched  that  part  of  the  globe,  but  various  manufactures  which 
had  long  been  known  and  admired  in  Europe,  ei^aged  in  (bis  alluring 
trade  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  The  encouragement  of  it  their 
monarchs  considered  as  a  chief  object  of  government,  towards  which  tbey 
directed  all  (be  power  of  the  kingdom,  and  roused  their  subjects  to  such 
vigorous  BKerfions  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  as  occasioned  that  astonishing 
rapidity  of  prepress  which  1  have  described.  The  sanguine  hopes  with 
which  the  Spaniards  entered  upon  their  career  of  discovery,  met  not  with 
the  same  speedy  gratification.  From  the  industry  of  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World,  they  did  not  receive  a  single  article  of  commerce. 
Even  the  natural  productions  of  the  soil  and  climate,  when  not  cherished 
and  multiplied  by  the  fostering  and  active  hand  of  man,  were  of  little 
account.  Hope  rather  than  success  incited  them  to  persist  in  extending 
their  researches  and  conquests ;  and  as  government  derived  iitde  imme- 
diate benefit  from  these,  it  left  the  prosecution  of  them  chiefly  to  private 
adventurers,  by  whose  enterprising  activity,  more  than  by  any  effort  of  the 
state,  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  Spain  in  America  were  acquired. 
Instead  of  the  instantaneous  and  great  advantages  which  the  Portuguese 
derived  from  their  discoveries,  above  half  a  century  elapsed  before  the 
Spaniards  reaped  any  benefit  of  consequence  from  their  conquests,  except 
the  small  quantities  of  gold  which  the  islanders  were  compelled  to  collect, 
and  the  plunder  of  Uie  gold  and  silver  employed  by  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  as  ornaments  of  their  persons  and  temples,  or  as  utensils  of 
sacred  or  domestic  use.  It  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
Potosi  in  Peru,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five,  and 
of  those  of  Sacolecas  in  Mexico  soon  after,  that  the  Spanish  territories  in 
the  New  World  brought  a  permanent  and  valuable  addition  of  wealth  and 
revenue  to  the  mother  countiy. 

Nor  did  the  trade  with  India  differ  more  from  that  with  America,  in 
respect  of  the  particular  circumstances  which  1  have  explained,  than  in 
respect  to  the  manner  of  carrjjr^  it  on  afler  it  erew  (o  be  a  considerabJe 
object  of  political  attention.  Trade  with  the  East  was  a  simple  mercan- 
tile transaction,  confined  to  the  purchase  either  of  the  natural  productions 
of  the  countiT,  such  as  spices,  precious  stones,  pearls,  &c.  or  of  the  manu- 
factures which  abounded  among  an  industrious  race  of  men,  such  as  silk 
and  cotton  stuffs,  porcelain,  Sic.  Nothing  more  was  requisite,  in  conduct- 
ing this  trade,  than  to  settle  a  few  skilfulagents  in  proper  places,  to  pre- 
pare a  proper  assortment  of  goods  for  completing  the  cai^oes  of  ships  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  from  Europe,  or  at  the  utmost  to  acquire  the  com- 
mand of  a  few  fortilied  stations,  which  might  secure  Ihero  admission  into 
ports  where  they  might  careen  in  safety,  and  find  protection  from  the 
msiills  of  any  hostile  power.  There  was  no  necessity  of  makii^  any 
attempt  to  establish  colonies,  either  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  the 
conduct  of  manufactures.  Both  these  remained,  as  formerly,  fn  the  bsnds 
of  the  natives. 
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Bui  as  aoon  as  that  wild  spirit  cif  enterprise  wLich  animated  the 
Spaniards  wbo  iirst  explored  and  subdued  tiie  New  World,  began  to  sub- 
side, and  when,  instead  of  roving  as  adventurers  from  province  to  province 
in  quest  of  gold  and  silver,  tbey  seriously  turned  Iheir  thoughts  towards 
rendering  their  conquests  beneficial  by  cultivation  and  industiy,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  colonies  in  eveiy  country  which  they 
wished  to  improve.  Other  nations  imitated  their  example  in  the  settle- 
ments which  the?  afterwards  made  in  some  of  the  islands,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Norm  America.  Europe,  after  havirffi  desolated  the  New 
World,  began  to  repeople  it,  and  under  a  system  of  colonization  {the  spi- 
rit and  reflations  of  which  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  Disquisition  to 
explain)  the  European  race  has  multiplied  there  amazingly.  Every  arti- 
cle of  commerce  imported  from  the  New  World,  if  we  except  the  fura 
and  skins  purchased  from  the  independent  tribes  of  hunters  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  from  a  few  tribes  in  a  similar  state  on  the  southero  continent,  is  tlie 
produce  of  the  industry  of  Europeans  settled  there.  To  iheir  exertions, 
or  to  those  of  hands  which  they  have  tai^ht  or  compelled  to  labour,  we 
are  indebted  for  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  rice,  and  even  the 
gold  and  silver  extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Intent  on  those 
lucrative  branches  of  industry,  the  inhabitants  of  die  New  World  pay  little 
attention  to  those  kinds  of  labour  which  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the 
members  of  other  societies,  and  depend  in  some  measure  for  their  subsist- 
ence, and  entirely  for  eveiy  article  of  elegance  and  luxury,  upon  the 
ancient  coidinent.  Thus  the  Europeans  have  become  manufacturers  for 
America,  and  their  industry  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  vast 
demands  for  supplvii^  the  wants  of  extensive  countries,  the  population  of 
which  is  continually  increasii^.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  this  demand  con- 
fined solely  to  the  nations  which  have  a  more  immediate  connexion  with 
the  American  colonies  ;  it  is  felt  in  eveij"  part  of  Europe  that  furnishes  any 
article  exported  to  them,  and  gives  activity  and  vigour  to  the  hand  of  the 
artisan  in  the  inland  provinces  of  Germany,  as  well  as  to  those  in  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  which  carry  on  a  direct  trade  with  the  New 
World. 

But  while  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  America  is  allowed  to  be  one 
principal  cause  of  that  rapid  increase  of  industiy  and  wealth,  which  is 
conspicuous  in  Europe  duui^  the  two  last  centuries,  some  timid  theorists 
have  maintained,  that  throughout  the  same  period  Europe  has  been 
gradually  impoverished,  bv  being  drained  of  its  treasure  in  order  to  cany 
oD  its  trade  with  India.  But  (his  apprehension  has  arisen  from  inattention 
to  \he  nature  and  use  of  the  precious  metals.  They  are  to  be  considered 
in  two  different  tights ;  either  as  the  signs  which  all  civilized  nations  have 
agreed  to  employ,  in  order  to  estimate  or  represent  the  value  both  of  labour 
and  of  all  commodities,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  the  former 
and  the  conveyance  of  the  latter  from  one  proprietor  to  another ;  or  gold 
and  silver  may  be  viewed  as  being  themselves  commodities,  or  articles  of 
commerce,  for  which  some  equivalent  must  be  given  by  such  as  wish  to 
acquire  them.  In  this  light  toe  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  the 
East  should  be  regarded;  for,  as  the  nation  by  which  they  are  exported 
must  purchase  them  with  the  produce  of  its  own  labour  and  iigenuity, 
this  trade  must  contribute,  though  not  in  the  same  obvious  and  direct 
manner  as  that  with  America,  towards  augmenting  the  general  industiy 
and  opulence  of  Europe.  If  Ei^land,  as  the  price  of  Mexican  and  Peru 
vian  dollars,  which  are  iwcessary  for  carrying  on  its  trade  with  India,  must 
give  a  certain  quantity  of  its  woollen  or  cotton  cloth  or  hardware,  then 
the  bands  of  an  additional  number  of  manufacturers  are  rendered  active, 
and  work  to  a  certain  amount  must  be  executed,  for  which,  without  this 
trade,  there  could  not  have  been  any  demand.  The  nation  reaps  all  the 
benefit  arising  from  a  new  creation  of  industry.    With  the  gold  and  silver 
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which  her  manufactures  have  purchased  in  the  West,  she  is  enahled  to 
trade  in  the  rnarkels  of  the  East,  and  the  exportation  of  treasure  to  India, 
which  has  been  so  much  dreaded,  instead  of  impoverishii^,  enriches  the 
kingdom. 

VIII,  It  is  to  the  discovftrj"  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  to  the  vigour  and  success  with  which  Ibe  Portuguese  prosecuted 
their  conquests,  ana  established  their  dominion  there,  that  Europe  has  been 
indebted  for  its  preservation  from  the  most  illiberal  and  humiliating  servi- 
tude that  ever  oppressed  polished  nations.  For  this  observation  I  am 
indebted  to  an  author,  whose  ingenuity  has  illustraled,and  whose  eloquence 
has  adorned  the  History  of  the  Settlements  and  Cocnmerce  of  Modem 
Nations  in  the  Eaai  and  West  Indies  ;*  and  it  appears  to  me  so  well 
founded  as  to  merit  more  ample  investigation.  A  few  years  after  the  lirst 
appearance  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes 
was  overturned  by  the  irresistible  power  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and 
^ypt  and  Syria  were  annexed  as  provinces  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  If 
after  this  event  the  commercial  intercourse  with  India  bad  continued  to  be 
carried  on  in  i(s  ancient  channels,  the  Turkish  sultans,  by  being  masters  of 
E^ypt  and  Syria,  must  have  possessed  the  absolute  command  ofit,  whether 
the  productions  of  the  East  were  conveyed  by  the  Red  sea  to  Alexandria, 
or  were  transported  by  land  carriage  from  the  Persian  gulf  (o  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  ports  of"^the  Mediterranean,  The  monarchs  who  were  then 
at  the  head  of  this  great  empire  were  neither  destitute  of  abilities  to  per- 
ceive the  pre-eminence  to  which  (his  would  have  elevated  ihem,  nor  of 
ambition  to  aspire  to  it,  Selim,  (he  conqueror  of  the  Mamelukes,  by  con- 
firming the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Venetians  in  E^ypt  and  Syria,  and 
by  his  regulations  concerning  (he  duties  on  Indian  goods,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  early  discovered  his  solicitude  to  secure  all  the  advan- 
l^es  of  coinineree  with  the  East  to  bis  own  dominions.  The  attenti<Ki 
ofSolyman  the  Magniticent,  his  successor,  seems  to  have  been  equally 
directed  towards  the  same  object.  More  enlightened  than  any  monarch 
of  the  Ottoman  race,  he  attended  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  European 
states,  and  had  observed  the  power  as  well  as  opulence  to  which  the 
republic  of  Venice  had  attained  by  ei^rosaii^  the  commerce  with  the 
East.  He  now  beheld  Portugal  risi;^  towards  tlie  same  elevation  by  the 
same  means.  ,  Eager  to  imitate  and  to  supplant  Ihem,  he  fanned  a  scheme 
suitable  to  bis  character  for  political  wisdom  and  the  appellation  of  Insti- 
UttoT  of  Rules,  by  which  the  Turkish  historians  have  distii^uished  him, 
and  established,  early  in  his  reign,  a  system  of  commercial  laws  in  his 
dominions,  by  which  he  hoped  to  render  Constantinople  the  great  staple 
of  Indian  trade,  as  it  bad  been  in  the  prosperous  ages  ol^  the  Greek  empire^ 
For  accomplishing  this  scheme,  however,  he  did  not  rely  on  the  operations 
of  laws  alone  ;  be  fitted  out  ^bout  the  same  tiine  a  formidable  fleet  in  the 
Red  sea  [A,  D.  1538],  under  the  conduct  of  a  confidential  officer,  with  such 
a  body  ol  janizaries  on  board  of  it,  as  he  deemed  sufficient  not  only  to 
drive  the  Portuguese  out  of  all  their  new  settlements  in  India,  but  to  take 
possession  of  some  commodious  station  in  fliat  countiy,  and  to  erect  bis 
standard  there.  The  Portuguese,  by  efforts  of  valour  and  constancy,  entitled 
to  the  splendid  success  with  which  they  were  crowned,  repulsed  this 
powerful  armament  in  every  enterprise  it  undertook,  and  compelled  the 
shattered  remains  of  the  Turkish  fleet  and  army  to  return  with  ignominy 
to  the  harbours  from  which  Ihev  had  taken  Iheir  departure  with  tlie  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  terminating  the  expedition  in  a  very  dilferent  manner^ 
Solyman,  (hough  he  never  relintjuished  the  design  of  expelling  the  Portu- 
guese from  India,  and  of  acquiring  some  establishraent  there,  was  so  occu- 
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pied,  during  ihe  remainder  of  his  reign,  by  liie  mulliplicity  of  arduous 
operafiona  in  which  an  iiisaliable  ambition  involved  him,  that  he  never  had 
leisure  to  reaunie  the  prosecution  of  it  with  vieour. 

If  either  the  measures  of  Selim  had  produced  t!je  effect  which  he 
expected,  or  if  the  more  adventurous  and  extensive  plan  of  Solyman  had 
been  carried  into  execution,  the  command  of  the  wealili  of  India,  tc^ether 
with  such  a  marine  as  the  monopoly  of  trade  with  that  country  Baa,  in 
every  age,  enabled  the  power  which  poasessed  it  to  create  and  maintain, 
must  have  brought  an  accession  of  force  to  an  empire  al/eady  formidable 
to  mankind,  that  woidd  have  rendered  it  altc^elber  irresistible,  Europe 
at  that  period  was  not  in  a  condition  to  have  defended  itself  against  the 
combined  exertions  of  such  nava)  and  military  power,  supported  by  com- 
mercial wealth,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  monarcii  whose  comprehen- 
sive geniua  was  able  to  deriye  from  each  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  to 
einptoy  all  with  the  greatest  effect.  Happily  for  the  human  race,  the 
despotic  system  of  Tuixish  govemmeotj  founded  on  such  illiberal  fanaticism 
as  has  extii^ished  science  in  Egypt,  m  Assyria,  and  in  Greece,  its  three 
favourite  mansions  in  ancient  times,  was  prevented  from  extending  its 
dominion  over  Europe,  and  from  suppressive  liberty,  learning,  and  taste 
when  beginning  lo  make  such  successful  efforts  to  revive  there,  and  agai.; 
to  bless,  to  enlighten,  and  lo  polish  mankind. 

Vol.  Ill.-K 
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1  SHALi,  now  endeavour  to  fulfil  an  engagement  which  I  cama  nndar,-"  Iq 
make  some  observations  upon  the  genius,  the  mauners,  and  iostitulaona  of  the 
people  of  India,  as  far  as  they  can  he  traced  from  the  earlicEt  ages  to  which  our 
knowledge  of  them  cifends.  Were  I  to  enter  upon  this  wide  field  with  an  inten- 
tion of  surveying  its  whole  extent ;  were  I  to  view  each  object  which  it  presents 
to  a  plulosophical  inquirer,  under  all  its  diiierent  aspects,  it  would  lead  me  into 
teseojclies  and  speculations  not  only  of  immense  length,  but  altogether  foreign 
&om  the  subject  of  this  DisquiaUon.  My  inquiries  and  reflections  shall  there- 
fore  be  confined  to  what  is  intimately  connected  with  the  design  of  this  work. 
I  shall  collect  the  Ikcts  which  the  ancients  have  transmitted  to  ns  concerning 
the  institutions  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  India,  and,  by  comparing  them  with 
what  we  now  know  of  that  country,  eadeavour  to  deduce  such  conclusions  as 
tend  to  point  out  the  circumstances  which  have  induced  the  rest  of  oiimkind  in 
every  age,  to  carry  on  commercial  intercourse  to  so  great  an  extent  with  that 

country. 

Of  Uiis  intercourse  there  are  conspicuous  proola  in  the  earliest  periods  con 
cerning  which  history  affords  information.  Not  only  (he  people  contiguous  to 
[ndia,  but  remote  nations,  seem  to  have  been  acquainted,  Iiom  time  immemorial, 
with  its  commodities,  and  to  have  valued  them  bo  highly,  that  in  order  to  pro. 
cure  them  they  undertook  fatiguing,  expon^ve,  and  dangerous  journeys.  When- 
ever men  give  a  deinded  prefei'ence  to  the  commodities  of  any  particular'  coun- 
tiy,  this  must  be  owing  either  to  its  possessing  some  valuable  natural  produc- 
tions peculiar  to  its  soil  and  climate,  or  to  some  superior  pragress  which  its 
inhabitants  have  made  in  industry,  art,  and  elegance.  It  is  not  to  any  pecalia( 
excellence  in  the  natural  productions  of  India  that  we  must  ascribe  entirely  tho 
predilection  of  ancient  nations  for  its  commodities ;  for,  pepper  excepted,  an  arti' 
de,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  great  importance,  they  aro  littia  diiferenl  from  tliose 
of  other  tropical  countries  ;  and  Ethiopia  or  Arabia  might  have  fiUly  supplied 
the  Phtenicians,  and  other  trading  people  of  antiquity  witlv  the  spices,  the  per- 
fumes, the  precious  stones,  the  gold  and  silver,  which  formed  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  their  commerce. 

Whoever  then  wishes  to  trace  the  commerce  with  India  to  its  source,  must 
search  for  it,  not  so  much  in  any  peculiarity  of  the  natural  productions  of  that 
country,  as  in  the  superior  improvement  of  its  inhabitants.  Many  (acta  have 
been  tiansmitted  to  us,  which,  if  they  are  examined  with  proper  attention,  clearly 
demonstrate,  that  the  natives  of  India  were  not  only  more  early  civilized,  but 
bad  made  greater  progress  in  civilization  than  any  other  people.  These  I  shall 
endeavour  to  enumerate,  and  to  place  them  in  such  a  point  of  view  as  may  serve 
both  to  throw  light  upon  the  institutions,  manners,  and  arts  of  the  Indians,  and 
to  account  for  the  eagerness  of  all  nations  to  obtain  the  productions  of  their 
ingenious  industry. 

By  the  ancient  Heathen  writers,  tho  Indians  were  reckoned  among  those  races 
of  men  which  they  denominated  Anloclilhimes  or  Aborigines,  whom  they  consi- 
dered US  natives  of  the  ceil,  whose  origin  could  not  be  traccd.t  By  the  inspired 
writers,  the  wisdom  of  the  East  (an  expression  wliich  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
description  of  their  extraordinary  progress  in  science  and  arts)  was  early  cele- 
brated.|  In  order  to  illustrate  and  conlirm  these  explicit  testimonica  concerning 
the  oncient  and  high  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  1  shall  take  aview 
of  their  rank  and  condition  as  individuals  ;  of  their  civil  policy ;  of  tlieir  laws  and 

•  See  page  13.  t  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  I!,  p.  IS],  t  1  Kings  iv.  31. 
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iudicial  proceedings  i  of  their  useful  and  elegant  arts  ;  of  Wieirflcieiices  ;  and  of 
their  religious  inslitutiona ;  as  far  as  information  can  be  gatheied  Irom  the 
accounts  of  the  Greek  and  Rooibji  writers,  compared  with  what  slill  remains  of 
their  ancient  acquirements  and  iniititutiona. 

I.  From  the  most  ancient  accounts  of  India  we  learn,  that  the  distinction  uf 
ranks  and  separation  of  professions  were  completely  established  there.  This  la 
one  of  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  a  society  considerably  advanceci  in  its  pro- 
gress. Arts  in  the  early  stages  of  social  life  are  so  few,  and  so  simple,  thai  eadi 
man  is  aufliciently  master  of  them  ^1,  to  gratily  every  demand  of  his  own 
limited  desires.  A  aarage  can  form  his  bow,  point  his  arrows,  rear  his  iiut,  and 
hollow  his  canoe,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  hand  more  skilful  than  his 
own."^  But  when  time  has  augmented  the  wants  of  men,  the  productions  of  art 
become  so  complicated  in  their  eliuctoie,  or  so  curious  in  their  fabric,  that  a  par- 
ticular course  of  education  is  requisite  towards  forming  the  artist  to  ingenuity 
In  contrivance  and  expertness  in  execution.  In  proportion  as  refinement  spreads, 
tho  distinctjon  of  professions  increases,  and  they  branch  out  into  more  numerous 
and  minute  subdivisions.  Prior  to  the  records  of  authentic  history,  and  even 
before  the  most  remote  era  to  which  their  own  traditions  pretend  to  reach,  this 
separation  of  professions  had  not  only  taien  place  among  the  nafiTEs  of  India, 
but  the  perpetuity  of  it  was  scoured  by  an  institution  which  must  be  considered 
as  the  fundamental  article  in  the  system  of  their  pohcy.  The  whole  body  of 
the  people  was  divided  into  four  orders  or  casts.  The  members  of  the  first, 
deemed  the  most  sacred,  had  it  for  tfieir  province  to  study  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion ;  to  perform  its  functions  :  and  to  cultivate  the  sciences.  They  were  the 
priests,  the  instructers,  and  philosophers  of  the  nation.  The  members  of  the 
second  order  were  intrusted  with  the  government  and  defence  of  the  state.  In 
peaCB  they  were  its  rulers  and  ma^strates  ;  in  war  they  were  the  generals  who 
commanded  its  armies  and  the  soldiers  who  fought  its  battles.  Tiie  third  was 
composed  of  husbandmen  and  merchants  ;  and  the  fourth  of  artlsanB,  labourers, 
and  servants.  None  of  these  can  ever  quit  his  own  cast,  or  he  admitted  into 
another.t  The  station  of  every  individual  is  unalterably  fixed  ;  his  destiny  is 
irrevocable ;  and  the  walk  of  life  is  marked  out,  from  which  he  must  never 
deviate.  This  line  of  separation  is  not  only  established  by  civil  authority,  but 
confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  religion,  and  each  order  or  cast  is  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Divinity  in  snch  a  different  manner,  that  to  mingle  and  confound 
them  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  most  daring  impiety  [5fi].  Kor  is  it  between 
the  four  different  tribes  alone  that  such  insuperable  barriers  are  fixed ;  the 
members  of  eacii  cast  adhere  Invariably  to  the  professions  of  their  forefathers. 
From  generation  to  generation,  the  same  families  have  fallowed,  and  will  always 
rontinue  to  follow,  one  uniform  lino  of  hfe. 

Such  arbitrary  arrangements  of  the  various  members  which  compose  a  com- 
munity, seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  adverse  to  improvement  either  in  science 
or  in  arts  ;  and  by  forming  around  the  different  orders  of  men  artificial  barriers, 
which  it  would  be  impious  to  pass,  tend  to  circumscribe  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  within  a  narrower  sphere  than  nature  has  allotted  to  them.  When 
every  man  is  at  full  liberty  to  direct  his  efforts  towards  those  objects  and  that 
end  which  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind  prompts  hiin  to  prefer,  he  may  be 
expected  to  attain  that  high  degree  of  eminence  to  which  the  uncontrolled  eier- 
tions  of  genius  and  industry  naturally  conduct.  The  regulations  of  Indian 
policy,  with  respect  to  the  different  orders  of  men,  most  necessarily,  at  some 
times,  check  genius  in  its  career,  and  confine  to  the  functions  of  an  inferior  cast 
talents  fitted  to  shine  in  a  higher  sphere.  But  the  arrangements  of  civil  govern- 
ment are  made,  not  for  what  is  extraordinary,  but  for  what  is  common  ;  not  for 
the  few,  but  for  the  many.  The  object  of  the  first  Indian  legislators  was  to 
employ  the  most  efiectual  means  of  providing  for  the  subsistence,  the  security, 
and  happiness  of  ail  the  members  of  the  community  over  which  they  presided. 
With  this  view  they  set  apart  certain  races  of  men  for  each  of  the  various  pro 
fessions  and  arts  necessary  in  a  well  ordered  society,  and  appointed  the  eierctse 
of  them  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son  in  succession.  This  system,  though 
extremely  repugnant  to  the  ideas  which  we,  by  being  placed  in  a  very  different 

'  HisForyofAmerics.  1  AyEen  .llibery,  iii.  81,  &c.    Sketcliea  relatii^  la  Ihe  History,  && 
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Blnte  of  society,  have  formed,  will  ba  foiinil,  upon  attentive  inspection,  better 
■idaptBd  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  than,  a  careless  observer  at  first  eight  ia  apt  to 
imagine.  TI19  human  mind  bends  to  the  law  of  necessitj,  and  is  accustomed 
notonlytoaccommodateiteelf  to  tlierestiaiiits  which  the  condition  of  its  nature 
cj  the  institutions  of  its  country  impose,  but  to  itcquieace  in  tlietu.  From  his 
entrance  into  Ufe  an  Indian  knows  Uie  station  allotted  to  him,  and  the  functions 
to  which  he  is  destined  by  his  birth.  The  objects  which  relate  to  these  are  the 
first  that  present  themselves  to  his  view.  They  occupy  his  thonghts,  or  employ 
hU  hands  ;  and  from  his  earliest  years,  he  ie  tr^ned  to  the  habit  of  doing  with 
ease  aiid  pleasure  that  which  he  most  continue  through  life  to  do.  To  this  may 
be  ascribed  that  high  degree  of  perfection  conspicuous  in  maoy  of  the  Indian 
manufactures;  and  though  veneration  for  the  practices  of  their  ancestors  may 
checit  the  spirit  of  invention,  yet,  by  adhering  to  these,  they  acquire  such  an 
BipertnOBs  and  dehcacy  of  hand,  that  Europeans,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
superior  science,  and  the  aid  of  more  complete  instruments,  have  never  been  able 
to  equal  the  equisile  execution  of  their  workmanship.  While  this  high  unprove- 
ment  of  their  more  curious  manufactures  exdted  the  admiration  and  attracted 
the  commerce  of  other  nations,  the  separation  of  professions  in  India,  and  the 
early  distribution  of  the  people  into  classes,  attached  to  particular  kinds  of 
labour,  secured  such  abundance  of  the  more  common  and  useful  commodities, 

around  them. 

To  thie  early  division  of  the  people  into  casts  we  must  likewise  ascribe  a  strik- 
ing peculiarity  in  the  slate  of  India;  the  permanence  of  its  institutions,  and  the 
immutability  in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  What  now  is  in  India  always 
was  there,  and  is  likely  still  to  continue  :  neither  the  ferocious  violence  and  illi- 
ceral  faoatjcisni  of  its  Mahomedan  conquerors,  nor  the  power  of  its  European 
masters,  have  effected  any  ooiiBiderable  alteration  [59].  The  same  distinctions 
of  condition  take  place,  the  same  arrangements  in  civil  and  domestic  society 
remain,  the  same  maxima  of  religion  are  held  in  veneration,  and  the  same 
sicenccB  and  arts  are  cultivated.  Hence  in  all  ages  (he  trade  witii  India  has  been 
the  same  ;  gold  and  silver  have  uniformly  been  carried  thither  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  same  commodities  with  which  it  now  supplies  all  nations  ;  and  from 
the  age  of  Pliny  to  the  present  times  it  has  been  always  eonsideied  and  execrated 
as  a  gulf  which  swallows  up  the  wealth,  of  every  other  country  that  flows  inces- 
santly towards  it,  and  from  which  it  never  returns  [60].  According  to  the 
accounts  which  I  have  given  of  the  cargoes  anciently  imported  fiorn  India, 
they  appear  to  have  conaiated  of  nearly  the  same  articles  with  those  of  tho 
investments  in  our  own  times  ;  and  whatever  difference  we  may  observe  in  them 
seems  to  have  arisen,  not  so  much  from  any  diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  com- 
modities which  the  Indians  prepared  for  sale,  a.s  from  a  variety  in  the  tastes  or 
in  the  wants  of  the  nations  which  demanded  them. 

II.  Another  proof  of  tho  early  and  high  civilization  of  the  people  of  India 
maybe  deduced  from  considering  their  political  constitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Indiana  trace  back  the  history  of  their  own  country  through  an 
immense  succession  of  ages,  and  assert  that  all  Asia,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
bidus  on  Uie  west  to  the  confines  of  China  on  the  east,  and  from  the  mountains 
of  Thibet  on  the  north  to  Capo  Comorin  on  the  south,  formed  a  vast  empire 
Enbject  to  one  mighty  sovereign,  under  whom  ruled  several  hereditary  princes 
and  rajahs.  But  their  chronology,  which  measures  the  life  of  man  in  ancient 
times  by  thousands  of  years,  and  computes  the  length  of  the  several  periods, 
during  which  it  supposes  the  world  to  have  existed,  by  millions,  ia  so  wildly 
extravagant  as  not  to  merit  any  serious  discussion.  We  must  test  satisfied, 
then,  until  some  more  certain  information  is  obtained  with  respect  to  the  ancient 
history  of  India,  with  taking  the  first  accounts  of  that  country,  which  can  be 
deemed  authentic,  from  the  Greeks  who  served  under  Aleiander  the  Great, 
Tiiey  found  kingdoms  of  considerable  magnitude  established  in  that  country. 
The  territories  of  PoruB  and  of  Taxiles  comprehended  a  great  part  of  the  Paujab, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  countries  in  India.  The  kingdom  of 
thePrasij,or  GandaridK,  stretched  to  a  great  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges. 
Ail  the  three,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  were  powerful  and 
populous. 
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Tliis  deBoription  of  iiie  partition  of  India  into  states  of  such  magnitude,  i> 
alone  a,  convincing  proof  of  its  haying  advanced  far  in  civiliiation.  In  wliat- 
Bver  region  of  the  earth  tliere  has  been  an  opportunity  of  obaelTJcg  the  progress 
of  men  in  social  life,  they  appear  at  first  in  small  independent  liibca  or  com- 
munitieB.  Their  common  wants  prompt  them  to  unite  j  and  their  mutual 
jealousies,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  securing  subsistence,  compel  them  to  drive 
to  a  distance  every  rival  who  might  encroach  on  those  domains  which  they  con- 
sider as  tlieir  own.  Many  ages  elapse  before  Ibey  coalesce,  or  acquire  suHicient 
foresight  to  provide  fur  tlie  wants,  or  EulBcient  wisdom  to  conduct  the  affairs,  of 
a  nuDterous  society.  Even  under  the  genial  climate  and  in  the  rich  soil  of  India, 
mora  favourable  perhaps  to  the  union  and  increase  of  tba  human  species  than 
any  other  part  of  the  globe ;  the  formation  of  such  extensive  states  as  were 
established  in  that  country  when  first  visited  by  Europeans,  must  have  been  a 
work  of  long  time  ;  and  the  members  of  them  must  have  been  long  acoustoraed 
to  exertions  of  useful  industry. 

Though  monarchical  government  was  established  in  all  the  countries  of  India 
to  which  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended,  the  sovereigns  were  far  from 
possessing  ancontroliad  or  despotic  power.  No  trace,  indeed,  is  discovered  there 
of  any  assembly  or  public  body,  the  members  of  which,  either  in  their  own  right 
or  as  the  representatives  of  their  fellow  citizens,  could  interpose  in  enacting  laws, 
or  in  superintaitding  the  execution  of  Ihem.  Institutions  destined  to  assert  and 
guard  the  rights  bdonging  to  men  in  social  state,  how  familiar  soavar  the  idea 
may  beta  the  people  of  Europe,  never  formed  a  part  of  the  political  constitution 
in  any  great  Asiatic  kingdom.  It  was  to  different  principles  that  the  natives  of 
India  were  indebted  for  restrictions  which  limited  the  exercise  of  regal  power. 
The  rank  of  individuals  was  unalterably  fixed,  and  the  ptiviteges  of  the  differ- 
ent casts  were  deemed  inviolable.  The  monarchs  of  India,  who  were  all  taken 
from  the  second  of  the  four  classes  formerly  described,  which  is  intrusted  with 
the  functions  of  govEmment  and  exercise  of  war,  behold  among  their  subjects  an 
orderof  men  far  superior  to  themselves  in  dignitj.and  so  conscious  of  theirown 
preeminence,  both  in  rank  and  in  sanctity,  that  they  would  deem  it  degradation 
and  pollution  if  they  were  to  eat  of  the  same  food  with  their  sovereign.*  Their 
persons  are  sacred,  and  even  for  the  most  heinous  crimes  they  cannot  be  capi- 
tally punished  ;  their  blood  must  never  be  shed.t  To  men  in  this  exalted  sta- 
tion monarchs  must  look  up  witli  respect,  and  reverence  them  as  the  ministers 
of  religion  and  the  teacliers  of  wisdom.  On  important  occasions  it  is  the  duty 
of  sovereigns  to  consult  them,  and  to  be  directed  by  their  advice.  Their  admo- 
nitions, and  even  their  censures  must  ba  received  with  submissive  respec". 
This  right  of  the  Brahmins  to  offer  their  opinion  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;:|:  and  In  some  accounts 
preserved  in  India  of  the  events  which  hapfiened  in  their  own  country,  princes 
are  mentioned,  who,  having  violated  the  privileges  of  the  casts,  and  disregarded 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Brahmins,  were  deposed  by  their  authority,  and  put 
to  death.t 

While  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Brahmins  opposed  a  barrier  against  the  en- 
croaohttienta  of  ragal  power  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  circuntseribed  on  the  other  . 
by  the  ideas  which  those  who  occupied  the  highest  stations  in  society  enter- 
t^ned  of  their  own  dignity  and  privileges.  As  none  but  the  members  of  the 
cast  neit  in  rank  to  that  which  religion  has  rendered  sacred,  could  be  employed 
in  any  function  of  the  state,  the  sovereigns  of  the  extensive  kingdoms  anciently 
established  in  India  found  it  necessary  to  intrust  them  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  cities  and  provinces  too  remote  to  be  under  their  own  immediate  inspec- 
tion. In  these  stations  they  often  acquired  such  wealth  and  influence,  that 
offices  conferred  during  pleasure  continued  hereditarily  in  their  faniilies,  and 
they  came  gradually  to  form  an  intermediate  order  between  the  sovereign  anft 
his  subjects;  and,  by  the  vigilant  jealousy  with  which  they  maintained  their 
own  dignity  and  privileges,  they  constrained  their  rulers  to  respect  them,  and 
to  govern  with  modiiration  and  equity 

Nor  were  the  benefits  of  these  restraints  upon  the  power  of  the  Bovenign 

*  OrmB-slllaBen,  vol  I.  [,.  ».    HUslehcs,  &c.  p.  113.  t  Codeof  Genloo  Laws,  ch.  ui.  «  10. 
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confined  wholly  to  the  two  superior  ordera  in  tlio  state  ;  thej  extended  in  »oine 
degree  to  tie  third  claas  employed  in  agriculture.  The  lahoare  of  that  nume- 
rous and  useful  body  of  men  aie  bo  oesential  to  the  preservation  and  happinesa 
of  sodety,  that  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  render  their  condition  secure 
and  comfortable.  According  to  the  ideas  which  prevailed  among  the  natives 
of  India  (as  we  are  informed  by  the  first  Europeans  who  visited  their  countryj, 
the  sovereign  is  considered  as  the  sole  universal  proprietor  ofall  the  land  in  his 
dominions,  and  from  him  is  derived  every  speeies  of  tenure  by  which  his  subjects 
can  hold  it.  These  lands  were  let  out  to  the  farmers  who  cultivated  them,  at  a 
stipulated  rent,  amonntmg  usually  to  a  fourth  part  of  Iheir  annual  produce  paid 
in  kind.*  lu  a  country  where  the  price  of  work  is  exltemely  low,  and,  where 
the  labour  of  cultivation  is  very  inconsiderable,  the  earth  yielding  its  produc- 
tions almost  spontaneously,  where  subsistence  is  amazingly  cheap,  where  few 
clothes  are  needed,  and  houses  ate  built  and  furnished  at  little  eipense,  this  rate 
cannot  be  deemed  exorbitant  or  oppressive.  As  long  as  the  husbandman  con- 
tinued to  pay  the  established  rent,  he  retained  possBBsLon  of  the  farm,  which 
descended,  like  property,  from  father  to  son. 

These  accounts  given  by  ancient  authors  of  the  condition  and  tenure  of  the 
tenters  of  land  in  India,  agree  so  perfectly  with  what  now  takes  place,  that  it 
ma;  be  considered  almost  as  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  its  cultivation. 
In  every  part  of  India  where  the  native  Hmdoo  Princes  retain  dominion,  the 
Myols,  the  modern  name  by  which  the  centers  of  land  are  dietinguiehed,  hold 
their  poEsesaions  by  a  lease,  which  may  be  considered  as  perpetual,  and  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  ancient  surveys  and  valuations.  This  arrangement  has  been  so  long 
established,  and  accords  so  well  with  the  ideas  of  the  natives,  concerning  the 
distinctions  of  casts,  and  the  frmctionB  allotted  to  each,  that  it  has  been  mvio- 
labiy  maintained  in  ail  the  provinces  subject  either  to  Mahomedans  or  Euro 
peans ;  and  to  both  it  serves  as  the  basis  on  which  their  whole  system  of  finance 
is  founded  [61].  In  a  more  remote  period,  before  the  ori^nal  institutions  of 
India  were  subverted  by  foreign  invaders,  the  industry  of  the  husbandman, 
on  which  every  member  of  the  community  depended  for  subsistence,  was  as 
secure  as  the  tenure  hg  which  he  held  his  lands  was  equitable.  Even  war  did 
not  interrupt  his  labours  or  endanger  his  property.  It  was  not  uncommon,  we 
are  informed,  that  while  two  hostile  armies  were  fighting  a  battle  in  one  field, 
the  peasants  were  ploughing  or  reaping  in  the  next  field  in  perfect  tranqnillity.t 
These  maxims  and  regulations  of  the  ancient  legislators  of  India  have  a  neat 
resemblance  to  the  system  of  those  ingenious  speculators  on  political  economy 
in  modern  times,  who  reprcBcnt  the  produce  of  land  as  the  sole  source  of  wealth 
in  every  country  [  and  who  consider  the  discovery  of  this  principle,  according 
to  which  they  contend  that  the  government  of  nations  should  be  conducted,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  wisdom.  Under  a  form  of  government 
wiiich  paid  such  attention  to  all  the  different  orders  of  which  the  society  is  com- 
posed, particularly  the  cultivators  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
ancients  should  describe  the  Indians  as  a  most  happy  race  of  men ;  and  that 
the  most  intelligent  modern  observers  should  celebtate  the  equity,  the  humanity, 
and  mildness  of  Indian  policy.  A  Hindoo  Rajah,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
persons  well  aoqu^nted  with  the  state  of  India,  resembles  more  a  father  pre- 
siding m  B  numerous  family  of  his  own  children,  than  a  sovereign  ruling  over 
inferiors  subject  to  his  dominion.  He  endeavours  to  secure  their  happiness  with 
vigilant  solicitude  ;  they  ate  attached  to  him  with  the  most  tender  affection  and 
inviolable  fidelity.  We  can  hardly  conceive  men  to  be  placed  in  any  state  more 
fevourable  to  their  acquiring  all  the  advantages  derived  from  socitj  union.  It 
is  only  when  the  mind  is  perfectly  at  ease,  and  neither  feels  nor  dreads  oppres- 
sion, that  it  employs  its  active  powers  in  forming  numerous  arrangements  of 
police,  for  securing  its  enjoyments  and  increasing  them.  Many  arrangements 
of  this  nature  the  Greeks,  though  accustomed  to  their  own  inslitutions,  the 
most  perfect  at  that  time  in  Europe,  observed,  and  admired  among  the  Indians, 
and  mention  them  as  instances  of  high  civilisation  and  improvement.  There 
were  established  among  the  Indians  three  distinct  classes  of  officers,  one  of 
which  had  it  in  charge  to  inspect  agriculture,  and  every  kind  of  country  work. 
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Thcj  measured  Ihe  portions  of  land  allotted  to  each  renter,  Thoj  had  O.o 
custody  of  the  Thnks^  or  public  reservolts  of  water,  without  a  reg^ular  distribu- 
tion of  which,  the  iielda  in  a,  torrid  climate  cannot  be  rendered  feiitle.  Thef 
marked  out  the  course  of  the  highways,  along  which,  at  certain  diatanceB,  they 
erected  stones  to  measure  ths  road  and  direct  travellers  [62].  To  officers  of  a 
Eocond  class  was  committed  the  inspection  of  the  police  in  cities  ;  their  funcUons, 
of  cooras,  were  many  and  vaciooa  ;  some  of  which  only  I  shall  specify.  .They 
appropriated  houses  for  the  reoeptLon  of  strangers ;  they  protected  tiiem  from 
injury,  provided  for  their  subsistence,  and,  when  seized  with  any  disease,  they 
appointed  physicians  to  attend  them;  and,  on  the  event  of  their  death,  they  not 
only  buried  tliem  with  decency,  but  took  charge  of  their  effects,  and  restored  them 
to  their  relations.  They  kept  exact  registers  of  births  and  of  deaths.  They 
visited  the  public  markets,  end  exaoiiued  weights  and  measures.  The  third 
class  of  officers  superintended  the  military  department ;  but,  as  the  objects  to 
which  their  attention  was  directed  are  foreign  from  the  subject  of  my  inquiries, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  with  respect  to  them,* 

As  manners  and  customs  in  India  descend  almost  without  variation  from  age 
to  age,  many  of  the  peculiar  institutions  which  I  have  enumerated  still  subsist 
there.  There  is  still  the  same  attention  to  the  construction  and  preservation  of 
tanks,  and  the  distribution  of  their  waters.  The  direction  of  roads,  and  placing 
stones  along  them,  is  still  an  object  of  police.  Choultries,  or  houses  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers,  are  frequent  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
are  useful  as  well  as  nolde  monuments  of  Indian  muniBcence  and  humanity. 
It  is  only  among  men  in  the  most  improved  state  of  society,  and  under  the  host 
forms  of  government,  that  we  discover  institutions  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
described  j  and  many  nations  have  adyanced  lar  in  their  progress,  without 
establishing  arrangements  of  pohce  equally  perfect. 

III.  In  estimating  the  progress  which  any  nation  has  made  in  civilization,  the 
object  that  merits  the  greatest  degree  of  attention,  next  to  its  pohtical  constitu- 
tion, is  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  nature  of  the  forms  by  which  its  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings arc  regulated.  In  the  early  and  rude  ages  of  society,  the  few  disputes 
with  respect  to  property  which  arise  are  terminated  by  the  interposition  of  the 
old  men,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  in  every  small  tribe  or  community  ; 
their  decisions  are  dictated  by  their  own  discretion,  or  founded  on  plain  and 
obvious  maxima  of  equity.  But  aa  the  controversies  multiply,  cases  similar  to 
such  as  have  been  formerly  determined  must  recur,  and  the  awards  upon  these 
grow  gradually  into  precedents,  which  serve  to  regulate  future  judgments. 
Thus,  long  before  the  nature  of  property  is  defined  by  positive  statutes  or  any 
rules  prescribed  concerning  the  mode  of  acquiring  oc  conveying  it,  there  la 
gradually  formed,  in  every  state,  a  body  of  customary  or  common  law,  by  which 
judicial  proceedings  are  directed,  and  every  decision  conformabla  to  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  with  rsvarence,  as  the  result  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  ex 
perience  of  ages. 

In  this  state  the  administration  of  justice  seems  to  have  been  in  India  when 
first  visited  by  Europeans.  Though  the  Indians,  according  to  their  account,  had 
no  written  laws,  but  determined  every  controverted  point  by  recollecting  what 
bad  been  formerly  decided  ;t  they  assert  that  justice  was  dispensed  among 
them  with  great  accuracy,  and  that  crimes  were  most  severely  punished.:|:  But 
in  this  general  observation  la  contained  all  the  intelligence  which  the  ancients 
furnish  concerning  the  nature  and  forms  of  judicial  proceedings  in  India.  From 
the  time  of  Megaalhencs,  no  Greek  or  Roman  of  any  note  appears  to  have 
resided  long  enough  in  the  country,  or  to  have  been  so  much  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  natives,  as  to  be  capable  of  entering  into  any  detail  with 
respect  to  a  point  of  so  great  importance  in  their  policy,  fortunately,  the 
defects  of  their  information  have  been  amply  supplied  by  the  more  accurate  and 
extensive  researches  of  the  modems.  During  the  course  of  almost  three  cen- 
turies, the  number  of  persons  who  have  resorted  from  Europe  to  India  has  been 
great.  Many  of  them  who  have  remained  long  in  the  country,  and  were  per- 
sons of  liberal  education  and  enlarged  minds,  have  lived  in  such  familiar  in(«r< 
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deBCribe  them  with  fidelity.  Reapectahle  as  tJieir  anOiority  may  be,  I  eliall  not, 
in  what  I  offer  far  illustiating  the  judicial  pioceedings  of  tiie  Hindoos,  rest  upon 
it  aJone,  but  shall  derive  ray  information  from  BOurcBs  higher  and  more  pure. 

Towards  tho  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Akbei:,the  aiith  in  deEoentfiom 
Tamerlane,  mounted  the  throne  of  Indostan.  He  is  one  of  the  few  soyeroigns 
entitled  to  the  appellation  both  of  Great  and  Good,  and  the  only  one  of  Mciio- 
medan  race,  whose  mind  appears  to  have  arisen  so  far  above  all  the  illiberal  pre- 
judices of  thai  fajiatical  rehgion  in  which  ho  was  educated,  as  to  be  capable  of 
formicg- a  plan  worthy  of  a  monarch  who  loved  his  people,  and  was  eolioitous  to 
render  them  happy.  As,  in  every  pravincs  of  hia  extensive  dominions,  the  Uin- 
dooe  formed  the  great  body  of  his  subjects,  he  laboured  to  acquire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  religion,  their  sciences,  their  laws,  and  institutions  ;  in  ordcF 
that  he  might  conduct  every  part  of  his  government,  particularly  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  in  a  manner  as  much  accommodated  as  possible  to  their  own 
ideas  [63].  In  this  generous  undertaking  he  was  seconded  with  zeal  by  Jiis  vizier 
Abul  Faiel,  a  minister  whose  understanding  was  not  less  erUightcned  than  that 
of  his  master.  By  their  assiduous  researches,  and  consultation  of  learned  men,* 
such  information  was  obtained  as  enabled  Abul  Fazel  to  publish  a  brief  com- 
pendium of  Hindoo  junspmdence  in  the  Ayeen  Aberky,t  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  first  genuine  communication  of  its  principles  to  persons  of  a  diifer- 
ent  Teli^on.  About  two  centuries  afterwards  [A.  D.  1773],  the  illustrious 
exainpte  of  Akber  was  imitated  and  surpassed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  the  Governor 
Genera!  of  the  British  Bettlementa  in  Indii.    By  his  authority,  and  under  his 

inspection,  the  most  eminent  Pundits,  or  Brahmins  learned  in  the  laws  of  the 
provinces  over  which  he  presided,  were  assembled  at  Calcutta  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  two  years,  compiled,  from  their  most  ancient  and  improved  authors,  sentence 
by  sentence,  without  addition  or  diminution,  a  full  code  of  Hindoo  laws  ;J  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  and  authenUc  elucidation  of  Indian  policy 
and  manners  that  has  been  hitherto  communicated  to  Europe. 

According  to  the  Pundits,  some  of  the  writers,  upon  whose  authority  they 
found  the  decrees  which  they  have  inserted  in  the  Code,  lived  several  millions 
of  years  before  their  time  ;{  and  they  boast  of  having  a  succession  of  expounders 
of  their  laws  from  that  period  to  the  present.  Without  entering  into  any  exami- 
nation of  what  is  BO  extravagant,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Hindoos  have  in 
their  possession  treatises  concerning  the  laws  and  jurisprudence  of  their  coun- 
try, of  more  remote  ontiquity  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  nation.  The 
truth  of  this  depends  not  upon  their  own  testimony  alone,  but  it  is  put  beyond 
doubt  by  one  circumstance,  that  all  these  treatises  are  written  in  the  Sanskreet 
language,  which  has  not  been  spoken  for  many  ages  in  any  port  of  Indostan, 
and  is  now  understood  by  none  but  the  most  learned  Brahmins.  That  the  Hin- 
doos were  a  people  highly  civilized  at  the  time  when  their  laws  were  composed, 
is  most  clearly  established  by  internal  evidence  contained  in  the  Code  itself. 
Among  nations  beginning  to  emerge  from  barbarism,  the  regulations  of  law  are 
extremoly  simple,  and  applicable  only  to  a  few  obvious  cases  of  daily  occur- 
rence. Men  must  have  been  long  united  in  a  social  state,  their  transactions 
must  have  been  numerous  and  complex,  and  judges  must  have  determined  an 
immense  variety  of  controversies  to  which  these  give  rise,  b&foi'e  the  system  of 
law  becomes  so  voluminous  and  comprehensive  aa  to  direct  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  a  nation  far  advanced  in  improvement.  In  that  early  age  of  the  Roman 
republic,  when  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  promulgated,  nothing  more 
was  required  than  the  laconic  injunctions  which  they  contain  for  regulating  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  justice;  but  in  a  later  period  uie  body  of  civil  law,  ample 
as  its  contents  are,  was  found  hardly  suflicient  for  that  purpose.  To  the  jejune 
Brevity  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Hindoo  Code  has  no  resemblance  ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  variety  of  points  it  considers,  it  will  bear  a  compari- 
son with  the  celebrated  Digest  of  Justinian,  or  with  tlie  systems  of  jurisprudence 
in  nations  most  highly  civilized.    Ths  articles  of  which  iJiB  Hindoo  Code  is  com- 
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posad  are  arranged  in  iiaturii  and  luminous  order.  They  are  numfimiia  and 
comprehenBivo,  a.nd  investigated  with  that  minute  attention  and  discomnient 
which  are  natural  to  a.  people  distiDguished  for  acutcnees  and  auhUlty  of  nnder- 
Blanding,  who  have  been  long  accnatomed  to  the  accuracy  of  judicial  proceed 
iuga,  and  acquainted  ivith  all  the  refinements  of  legal  practice.  The  deci.iions 
coiiceming  every  point  (with  a  few  exceptions  occasioned  by  local  prejudices 
and  peculiar  custaiua)  are  founded  upon  the  great  and  immutable  piinciplea  of 
jua lice  which  the  human  mind  acknowledges  andrespecta.in  orery  age,  andin 
all  pacts  of  the  earth.  Whoever  examines  the  whole  work  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  of  ilB  contuning  the  juriaprudenca  of  an  enhghtened  and  commerdal  peo- 
ple. Whoever  looks  into  any  particular  title  will  be  sutpriaed  with  a  minuto- 
neas  of  detail  and  nicety  of  dietincCion,  which,  in  many  iostancea,  seem  to  go 
beyond  the  attention  of  European  legislation  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  some 
of  the  regulations  which  indicate  the  greatest  degree  of  reiinement  were  estab- 
lished in  periods  of  the  moat  remote  antiquity.  "  In  the  first  of  the  aaored  law 
tracts  (aa  is  observed  by  a  person  to  whom  Oriental  literature,  in  all  il£  branches, 
ha9  been  greatly  indebte^,  which  the  Hindoos  suppose  to  have  been  revealed 
by  Menu,  some  millions  of  years  ago,  there  is  a  curious  passage  on  the  legal 
interaat  of  money,  and  the  limited  rate  of  it  in  different  cases,  with  an  exception 
in  regard  to  adventurea  at  saai  an  exception  which  the  sense  of  mankind 
approves,  and  which  oonunerce  absolutely  requires,  though  it  waa  not  bafora 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  our  English  jnrisprudence  fully  admitted  it  in 
respect  of  maritime  contracts."*  It  is  likewise  worthy  of  notice,  that  though 
the  natives  of  India  have  been  distinguished  in  every  age  for  the  humanity  antt 
nlildtiosa  of  their  disposition,  jet  such  is  the  solicitude  of  their  lawgivers  to  pre- 
ferve  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  society,  that  the  punishments  which  they 
inaict  on  criminals  are  (agreeably  to  an  observation  of  the  ancients  already 
mentioned)  extremely  rigoroaa.  "  Puniahment  (according  to  a  striking  personi- 
fication in  the  Hindoo  Coda)  is  the  magistrate  ;  punishment  is  the  inspirer  of 
terror;  punishmentis  the  nourisherof  the  subjects  ;  punishment  is  the  defender 
from  calamity;  punishment  is  the  guardian  of  Uiose  that  sleep ;  punishmentr 
with  a  black  aspect  and  a  red  eye,  terrifies  the  guilty."'*' 

IV.  As  the  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  India,  whether  we  consider 
them  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  society,  appears  from  the  preceding  inves- 
tigation to  have  been  extremely  fauourable  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  and  ele- 
gant arts ;  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether  the  progress  which  they 
actually  made  in  them  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  people  in 
that  situation.  In  attempting  to  trace  this  progress,  we  have  not  the  benefit  of 
guidance  equal  to  that  which  conducted  our  researches  concerning  the  former 
articles  of  inquiry.  The  ancients,  From  their  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
interior  state  of  India,  have  been  able  to  commmiicate  little  information  with 
respect  to  the  arts  cultivated  there  ;  and  though  the  moderns,  during  theu- 
lonlinued  intercourse  witJi  India  for  three  centuries,  have  had  access  to  observe 


them  with  great  attention,  it  is  of  late  only,  that  by  studying  the  languages  nr 
and  formoriy  spoken  in  India,  and  hy  consulting  and  translating  their  most 
eminent  authors,  thay  have  begun  to  enter  into  that  path  of  inquiry  which  leads 
wi^  certainty  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  arta  cultivated  In  tliat 

One  of  the  first  arts  whicli  human  ingenuity  aimed  at  improving,  beyond  what 
mere  necessity  requiios,  was  that  of  building.  In  the  brief  remarks  which  the- 
subject  of  my  inquiries  leads  me  to  make  on  the  progress  of  this  art  in  India,  t 
shall  confine  my  attention  wholly  to  those  of  highest  antiquity.  The  most 
durable  monuments  of  human  industry  are  public  buildings.  The  productions 
of  art,  formed  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  waste  and  perish  in  using  them; 
but  works  destined  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  subsist  tlirough  ages,  and  it  ia 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  these  are  executed,  that  we  form  a  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  power,  skill,  and  improvement  to  which  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  erected  had  attained.  In  every  part  of  India  monuments  ol 
high  antiquity  are  found.  These  are  of  two  kinds  :  such  as  vr  ere  consecrated  to' 
the  offices  of  religion,  or  forlrosaisa  built  for  the  security  of  the  country.     In  lh« 
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former  of  those,  to  which  Europeans,  whatever  their  structure  may  lie,  give  the 
general  name  o^ Fagodac,  we  may  observo  a  diverelty  of  style,  which  both  marlu 
ibe  gradual  progress  of  architecture,  and  throws  light  on  Uie  genHral  elate  of 
arts  and  mannera  in  different  periods.  The  most  early  PM;odofl  appear  to  hare 
been  nothing  more  Chan  excarations  in  mountainous  partsi  ot  the  country,  formed 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  natural  caverns  to  which  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  retired  for  safety  during  the  night,  and  whore  they  found  ahfllter  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  The  most  celebrated,  and,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  the  most  ancient  of  all  these,  ia  the  Pagoda  in  the  island  Elephanta, 
at  no  great  distance  fi'Om  Bombay.  Ft  has  been  heivn  by  the  hands  of  man  out 
of  a  solid  rock,  about  half  way  up  a  high  mountain,  and  formed  into  a  spacious 
area  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  square.  In  order  to  support  the  roof 
and  the  weight  of  the  mount^n  that  lies  above  it,  a  number  of  massy  pillars,  and 
of  a  form  not  inelegant,  have  been  cut  out  of  the  same  rock,  at  such  regular 
distances,  as  on  the  first  entrance  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  an  appear- 
ance both  of  beauty  and  of  strength.  Great  part  of  the  inside  is  covered  with 
human  figures  in  high  relief,  of  gigantic  size  as  well  as  singular  forms,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  variety  of  symbols  representing,  it  is  probable,  the  attributes  of 
the  deities  whom  they  worshipped,  or  the  actions  of  the  heroes  whom  they  admired. 
In  the  Isle  of  Salsette,  still  nearer  to  Bombay,  are  excavations  in  a  similai  style, 
hardly  inferior  m  magnificence,  and  destined  for  the  same  religious  purposes. 

These  stupendous  works  are  of  such  high  antiquity,  that  as  the  natives  cannot, 
either  from  history  or  tradition,  give  any  informadon  concerning  the  lime  in 
which  they  were  executed,  they  universally  ascribe  the  formation  of  them  to 
the  power  of  superior  beings.  From  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  these  eubler- 
raneoua  mansions,  which  intelligent  travellers  compare  to  the  most  celebrated 
monuments  of  human  power  and  art  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  it  is  manifest  that 
-they  could  not  have  been  formed  in  that  stage  of  social  life  where  men  continue 
divided  into  small  tribes,  unaccustomed  to  the  efforts  of  persevering  hidustry. 
It  is  only  in  states  of  considerable  extent,  and  among  people  long  h^ituated  to 
subordination,  and  to  act  with  concert,  that  the  idea  of  such  magnificent  works 
is  conceived,  or  the  power  of  accomplishing  them  can  be  found. 

That  some  such  powerful  state  was  established  in  India  at  the  time  when  the 
excavations  in  the  islands  of  Elephanla  and  Saleetle  were  formed,  is  not  the 
only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a  survey  of  them  ;  and  the  style  in  which  the 
sculptures  with  which  they  are  adorned  is  executed,  indicates  a  considerable 
improvement  in  art  at  that  early  period.  Sculpture  is  the  imitative  art  in 
which  man  seems  to  have  made  the  first  trial  of  his  own  talents.  But  even  in 
those  countries  where  it  has  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfeofioo,  jta 
progress  has  been  extremely  slow.  Whoever  has  attended  to  the  history  of  this 
art  in  Greece,  knows  how  Sir  removed  the  first  rude  essay  to  represent  the 
human  form  was  from  any  complete  delineation  of  it.*  But  the  different  groups 
of  figures  which  still  remain  entire  in  tlie  Pagoda  of  Elephanla,  however  low 
they  must  rank,  if  they  be  compared  with  the  more  elegant  works  of  Grecian 
or  even  Etruscan  artists,  are  finished  in  a  style  considerably  superior  to  the 
hard  ineirpressive  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  or  to  the  figure  in  the  celebrated 
palace  of  Peraepolis,  In  this  light  they  have  appeared  to  persona  abundantly 
quahfied  to  appreciate  their  merit;  and  from  different  drawings,  particularly 
thi^e  of  Niebuhr,  a  traveller  equally  accurate  in  observing  and  faithful  in 
describing,  we  must  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  stale  of  arts  in  India  at 
that  period. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  although  several  of  the  figures  in  the  caverns  at 
Elephanla  be  so  different  from  those  now  exhibited  in  the  Pagodas  as  objects  of 
■veneration,  that  soma  learned  Europeans  have  imagined  they  represent  the  riles 
of  a  religion  more  ancient  than  that  now  eslabhshed  in  Indostan,  yet  by  the 
"■    ■         '  '         ■  i  caverns  are  considered  as  hallowed  places  of  their  own 

iBort  thither  to  perform  their  devotions,  and  honour  the 
a  manner  with  Uiose  in  their  own  P^odas,  In  confir- 
len  informed  by  an  intelligent  observer,  who  visited  thil 
7  in  the  year  1782,  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  sage- 
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Clone  Brtthmin,  a  native  of  Benares,  who,  though  he  had  never  been  init  bofere 
that  time,  recognised  at  onee  uU  the  figures ;  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
parentage,  education,  ajid  life  of  every  deitj  or  human  peiaonage  there  rapra 
sented,  and  explained  with  fluenoj  the  mEaiiiiig  of  the  various  aymbola  by  which 
the  images  were  disfinguiEhed.  This  ma;  be  considered  as  a  clear  proof  tha> 
the  system  of  mythology  now  prevaJent  in  Benares,  is  not  different  from  tha* 
litlineated  in  the  caverns  of  Elephanta,  Mr.  Hunter,  who  visited  Elephanla  in 
the  year  1784,  seema  to  consider  the  hgures  there  as  representing  deities,  who 
are  still  objects  of  worship  among  the  Uindooe.*  One  circumstance  serves  to 
confirm  the  justness  of  this  opinion.  Several  of  the  most  conspicuous  person- 
ages in  the  groups  at  Elephanta  are  decorated  with  the  Zennor.the  sacred  string 
or  cord  peculiar  to  the  order  of  Brahmine,  an  authentic  evidence  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  casts  having  been  estabhshed  in  India  at  the  time  when  these  works 
were  finished. 

2.  Instead  of  caverns,  tha  original  places  of  worship,  which  could  be  formed 
only  in  particular  situations,  the  devotion  of  the  people  soon  began  to  raise 
temples  in  honour  of  their  deities  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  structure  of  these 
was  at  first  extremely  simple.  They  were  pyramids  of  lai^e  dimension,  and 
had  no  light  within  but  what  came  from  a  small  door.  After  having  been  long 
accustomed  to  perform  all  the  riles  of  relirion  in  the  gloom  of  caverns,  the 

as  sacred.  Some  Pagodas  in  thisfirRt  style  of  bnilding  still  remain  in  Indostan. 
Drawings  of  two  of  these  at  Deogur,  and  of  a  third  near  Tanjore  in  the  Car- 
natic,  all  fabrics  of  great  antiquity,  hare  been  published  by  Mr.  Hodges  ;t  and 
though  thej  are  rude  structures,  thoy  are  of  such  magnitude  as  must  have 
required  the  power  of  some  considerable  state  to  rear  them. 

3.  In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  different  countries  of  India  in  opulence 
and  refinement,  the  structure  of  their  temples  gradually  improved.  From  plain 
buildings  they  became  highly  ornamented  fabrics,  and,  both  by  their  eslent  and 
magnilic«nca,  OJ^  monuments  of  the  power  and  taste  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  erected.  In  this  highly  linished  style  there  are  Pagodas  of  great 
antiquity  in  different  parts  of  Indostan,  particularly  in  the  southern  provinces, 
which  were  not  esposed  to  the  destructive  violence  of  Mahomedan  zeal  [64]. 
In  order  lo  assist  my  readers  in  forming  such  an  Idea  of  these  buildings  as  may 
enable  them  to  judge  with  respect  to  the  early  state  of  arts  in  India,  I  shall 
briefly  describe  two,  of  which  we  have  the  most  accurate  accounts.  The  entry 
to  the  Pagoda  of  Chill ambrum,  near  Porto  Novo,  on  the  Coromande!  coast,  held 
in  high  veoEration  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  is  by  a  stately  gale  under  a  pyra- 
mid a.  hundred  and  twenty-tivo  feet  in  height,  buDt  with  Targe  stones  above 
forty  feet  long  and  more  than  live  feet  square,  and  all  covered  with  plates  oi 
copper,  adorned  with  an  immense  variety  of  figures  neatly  executed.  The 
whole  structure  extends  one  tlioasand  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  in  one 
direction,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  in  another.  Some  of  the  ornamental 
parts  are  finished  with  an  elegance  entitled  to  tha  admiration  of  tha  most  inge- 
nious attists.f  The  Pagoda  of  Seringham,  superior  in  sanctity  to  that  of  Chil- 
lambrum,  surpasses  it  as  much  In  grandeur  ;  and  fortunately  I  can  convey  a 
more  perfect  idea  of  it  by  adopting  tlte  words  of  an  elegant  and  accurate  histo- 
rian. This  Pagoda  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Serlngham,  formed  by  the  division  of  the  great  river  Cavari  into  two 
channels.  "It  is  composed  of  seven  square  enclosures,  one  within  the  othai-,  the 
walls  of  which  are  twonly-five  feet  high,  and  four  thiclt.  These  enclosures  are 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant  from  one  another,  and  each  has  four  large 
gates,  with  a  high  tower  ;  which  are  placed  one  in  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the 
enclosure,  and  opposite  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Tha  outward  wall  is  near 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  gateway  to  the  south  is  ornamented  with 
pillars,  several  of  which  are  single  stones  thirty-three  feet  long,  and 'nearly  five  in 
diameter  ;  and  those  which  form  the  roof  are  still  larger  ;  in  the  inmost  enclo- 
sures are  the  chapels.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Seringham,  and  nearei 
to  the  Caveri  than  the  Coleroon,  is  another  large  Fagoda  called  Jembikisma  ; 
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but  this  has  only  one  enoIoBure.  The  extreme  yenoration  in  whioli  Seringham 
ia  hald,  arises  from  a  belief  that  it  contains  tliat  identical  image  of  tlie  god  Wist^ 
rjinu,  which  is  used  to  he  worshipped  by  the  god  Brahma.  Pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  peninsula  come  hero  to  obtain  absolution,  and  none  como  without 
an  offering  of  money ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  island  ia  allotted  for 
the  maintenancs  of  the  Brahmins  who  inhabit  the  Pagoda  ;  and  these  with  their 
families  formerly  composed  a  multitude  of  not  less  than  forty  thonsand  aoula, 
inainlained  without  labour,  by  the  hbotalitj  of  suparatilion.  Here,  as  in  all  the 
other  great  Pagodas  of  India,  the  Brahmins  li^e  in  a  subordination  which  knowa 
no  resistance,  and  slumber  in  a  VDluptuousness  which  knows  no  wauts.^ 

The  oLher  species  of  pubUo  buildiugs  which  I  mentiooed,  were  those  erected 
for  (he  dofence  of  the  country.  From  the  immense  pl^ns  of  Indostai),  there 
arise,  in  different  parls,  eminences  and  rocks  formed  by  nature  to  bo  places  of 
Btrength.  Of  these  the  natives  early  look  possession,  and,  fortifying  them  with 
works  of  various  kinds,  rendered  them  almost  impregnable  stations.  There 
aeems  to  have  been,  in  some  distant  age,  a  period  of  general  turbulence  and 
danger  in  India,  vfhen  such  retraats  were  deemed  essentially  necessary  to  public 
safety;  for  among  the  duties  of  m^istrates  prescribed  by  the  Pundits,  one  is, 
"  that  he  shall  erect  a  strong  fort  in  the  place  where  he  chooses  to  reside  ;  and 
shall  build  a  wall  on  all  the  four  sides  of  it,  with  towers  and  battlements,  and 
shall  make  a  full  ditch  around  it."t  Of  these  fortresses  several  remain,  which, 
both  from  the  appearance  of  the  buildings,  and  from  the  tradition  of  the  natives, 
must  have  been  constructed  in  vary  remote  times.  Mr.  Hodges  has  published 
views  of  three  of  these,  one  of  Chunar  Gur,  situated  upon  the  river  Ganges, 

eboat  siileen  miles  above  the  oity  of  Benares  4  the  second,  of  Gwallior,  about 
eighty  miles  to  the  south  of  Agra  it  the  third  of  Bidjegur,  in  the  territory  of 
Benares.jl  They  are  all,  particularly  Gwalhor,  works  of  considerable  magni- 
tude and  strong^.  The  fortresses  in  Bengal,  however,  are  not  to  ba  compared 
with  several  in  the  Deocan.  Assoergur,  Burhampour,  and  Dowiatabad,  are 
deemed  by  the  natives  to  be  impregnable ',11  and  I  am  assured  by  a  good  judge, 
that  Asaeecgur  is  indeed  a  most  stupendous  work,  and  so  advantageously  situ- 
ated, that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  it  by  force.  Adoni,  of  which 
Tippo  Sultaun  lately  rendered  himself  master,  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  them, 
either  in  strength  or  importance.** 

Nor  is  it  only  from  surveying  thair  public  works  that  we  are  justified  in  assert 
ing  the  early  proficiency  of  the  Indiana  in  elegant  and  useful  arts;  WB  are  led  to 
form  Iha  samo  conclusion  by  a  view  of  those  productions  of  their  ingenuity 
which  were  the  chief  articles  of  their  trade  with  foreign  nations.  Of  these  tlie 
labours  of  the  Indian  loom  and  needle  have,  in  every  age,  been  the  most  cele- 
brated !  and  fine  linen  is  coojacturod,  with  some  probability,  to  have  been  called 
by  the  ancients  Sindon,  from  the  name  of  the  river  Indus  or  Sindus,  near  which 
it  was  wrought  in  the  highest  perfection,  tt  The  cotton  manufactures  of  India 
seem  anciently  to  have  been  as  much  adnnired  as  they  are  at  present,  not  only 
for  their  dehcate  texture,  but  for  the  elegance  with  which  some  of  them  are 
embroidered,  and  the  bBautlfuI  colour  of  the  flowers  with  which  others  are 
adorned.  EVom  the  earliest  period  of  European  intercourse  with  India,  that 
country  has  been  dietinguislied  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  substances 
for  dyeing  various  colours,  with  which  it  abouiidcd.^:^  The  dye  of  the  deep 
blue  colour  in  highest  estimation  among  the  Romans,  bore  the  name  of  Indi- 
cutn.M  From  India,  too,  the  substance  used  in  dyeing  a  bri^t  red  colour  seems 
to  have  been  imported  illjl  [65]  and  it  is  well  known  that  both  in  the  cotton  and 
silk  stuff's  which  we  now  receive  from  India,  the  blue  and  red  ai'e  the  colours  of 
most  conspicuous  lustre  and  beauty.  But  however  much  the  ancients  may  have 
admired  these  productions  of  Indian  art,  some  circumstnnces,  whicli  I  have 
already  mentioned,  rendered  their  demand  for  the  cotton  manufactures  of  India 
far  -ntenor  to  that  of  modern  times  ;  and  this  has  occasioned  the  information 
con:arning  them  wrJiich  we  receive  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  be 

•  0.-«e'»HlBl.ofMi1lLTraiiHiicl.  oflndoHtan,  p.]73.    .  t  Inlrod,  loCodeofOenlooLawB, 
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very  imptrfect.  We  maj  conclude,  however,  from  the  wonderful  rescml-lanee 
of  the  ancient  state  of  India  to  the  modern,  sMt  in  every  period  the  productions 
of  their  looms  wore  as  vaiioua  ae  beautiful.  The  ingenuitj  of  the  Indians  in 
other  kinds  of  workmanship,  particularly  in  metals  and  in  ivory,  is  mentioned 
with  praise  by  ancient  authors,  but  without  any  particular  description  of  their 
nature.*  Of  these  early  productions  of  Indian  artieta  there  are  now  Bt>\ne  speci' 
mens  in  {lurope,from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  ei  graving  opou  the  hardest  etonee  and  gema  ;  and,  both  in  (he  cieganca  of 
their  dewgns  and  in  neatness  of  execution,  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree 
fifexcelleuce.  An  ingenioiu  writer  niaint^ns  that  the  art  of  engraving  on  gems 
w  a  probably  an  Indian  invention,  and  certainly  was  early  improved  there,  and 
he  supports  this  opinion  by  several  plausible  arguments.t  The  Indian  engraved 
gems,  of  which  he  has  published  descriptions,  appear  to  be  the  workmanship  of  a 
very  remote  period,  as  the  legends  on  them  are  in  the  Sanskreet  language.l 

But  it  is  not  alone  from  the  impraved  state  of  mechanic  arts  in  India,  that  we 
conclude  its  inhabitants  to  have  been  highly  civilized  ;  a  proof  of  this,  still  more 
convincing,  may  be  deduced  from  the  early  and  extraordinary  productions  of 
their  genius  in  the  fine  arts.  This  evidence  is  rendered  more  interesting,  by 
being  derived  from  a  source  of  knowledge,  wliich  the  laudable  curiosity  of  oar 
countrymen  has  opened  to  the  people  of  Europe  within  these  few  years.  That 
all  the  science  and  literature  possessed  by  the  Brahmins,  ware  contained  in  books 
written  in  a  language  understood  by  a  few  only  of  the  most  learned  amon^ 
them,  is  a  fact  which  has  long  been  known  ;  and  all  the  Europeans  settled  in 
India  daring  three  centuries  have  complained  that  the  Brahmins  obstinately 
refused  to  instruct  any  person  in  this  language.  But  at  length,  by  address,  mild 
treatment,  and  a  persuasion  that  Iha  earneatnesB  with  which  instruction  was 
solicited,  proceeded  not  from  any  intention  of  turning  their  religion  into  deri- 
sion, but  from  a  desire  of  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  sciences  and 
literature,  the  scruples  of  the  Brahmins  have  been  overcome.  Several  British 
gentlemen  are  now  completely  masters  of  the  Saiiskreet  language.  The  mys- 
terious veil,  formerly  deemed  impenetrable,  is  removed  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
five  years  the  curiosity  of  the  public  has  been  gratified  by  two  publications  as 
singular  as  they  were  unexpected.  The  one  is  a  translalion  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  of 
an  Episode  from  the  JffoAiiAaraf,  an  epic  poem  in  high  estimation  among  the 
Hindoos,  composed  according  to  their  account  by  Kreeshna  Dwypayen  Veias, 
Che  most  eminent  of  all  their  Brahmins,  above  three  thousand  years  beforo  the 
Christian  era.  The  other  is  Socimlolai  a  dramatic  poem,  written  about  a  cen- 
tury before  the  birth  of  Christ,  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  give  my  readers  such  a  view  of  the  subject  and  composition  of  each  of  these, 
as  may  enable  them  to  estimate,  in  some  measure,  the  degree  of  merit  which 
they  possess. 

The  Mahabarat  is  a  voluminous  poem,  consisting  of  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  lines.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  translated  more  than  a  third  of  it;  but 
jnly  a  short  episode,  entitled  Baghvat-Geeta,  is  hitherto  published,  and  from 
this  epeeimen  we  most  form  an  opinion  with  respect  to  the  whole.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  poem  is  a  famous  civil  war  between  two  branches  of  the  royal  house 
of  Bhaurat.  When  the  forces  on  each  side  were  formed  io  the  iield,  and  ready 
to  decide  the  contest  by  the  aword,  Arjoon,  the  favourite  and  pupil  of  the  god 
Kreesbna,  who  accompanied  him  in  this  hour  of  danger,  requested  of  lilm  to 
cause  his  chariot  to  advance  between  the  two  hostile  armies.  He  looked  at 
both  armies,  and  beheld  on  either  side  none  but  grandsires,  uncles,  cousins, 
tutore,sons,  and  brothers,  near  relations  or  bosom  friends  ;  and  when  he  had 
gazed  for  a  while,andsaw  these  prepared  for  the  fight,  he  was  seized  with  eitceme 
pity  and  compunction,  and  uttered  his  sorrow  in  the  following  words: — "Having 
ieheld,  O  Kreeihna!  my  kindred  thus  waiting  anxious  for  the  fight,  ray  memliera 
fail  me,  my  countenance  withereth,  the  hair  standeth  an  end  upon  my  body, 
and  all  my  frame  tremblcth  with  horror  ;  even  Gandee",  my  bow,  eseapeth  from 
my  hand,  and  my  skin  is  parched  and  dried  up,— When  I  havo  destroyed 
m;p  tiudred,  shall   I  longer  look  for  happiness^     I   wish  not  for   victor}; 
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Kreiihlta;  I  wimt  not  dominion;  I  want  not  plea  ur       f         h  t  is  d  nun 
ion,   and  tho    enjoyments  of  life,  or  even  life  itself       h       th  so  f  h  m 

dominion,  pleaaure,  and  enjoyment  were  to  be  covet  d   h  b     d      d  Lf 

uv.d  fortune,  and  stand  here  in  the  tield  ready  for  the  >    ttl         T   t  d 

fathere,  grandaires,  and    grandsons,  uncles,  nephei  k    d    d    and 

friends  1  Although  they  would  kill  me,  I  wish  not  to  fight  th  ,  ,  t 
for  tho  dominion  of  tho  three  regions  of  the  universe,  much  less  for  this  little 
earth,""  In  order  to  remove  his  scruples,  Kreeshna  informs  him  what  was  the 
duty  of  a  prince  of  the  Chehl«ree  or  military  cast,  when  called  to  act  in  such 
a  situaLion,  and  incites  him  to  perform  it  hy  a  variety  of  moral  and  philosophical 
ocgumants,  the  nature  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  particularly 
in  another  part  of  tliis  dissertation.  In  this  dialogue  between  Kreeshna  and 
his  pupil,  there  are  several  passages  which  ^ve  a  high  idea  of  the  genius  of 
th«  poet.  The  speech  of  Arjoon  I  have  quoted,  in  which  he  espresses  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  must  have  struck  every  reader  as  beautiful  and  pathetic  ; 
and  1  shall  afterwards  produce  a  description  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the 
reverence  wherewith  ha  should  he  wocshipped,  which  is  sublime.  But  while 
these  excite  our  admiration,  and  confirm  us  in  the  beliefof  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  in  that  country  where  such  a  worlt  was  produced,  we  are  surprised 
M  ths  defect  of  taste  and  of  art  in  the  manner  of  introdudog  this  Episode. 
Two  powerful  armies  are  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  eager  for  the  fight;  ayoung 
hero  and  his  instructor  are  described  as  standing  in  a  chariot  of  war  between 
tiiem  ;  that  surely  was  not  the  moment  for  laadilng  him  the  principles  of  phi- 
losophy, and  delivering  eighteen  lectures  of  metaphysics  and  flieology. 

With  regard,  however,  both  to  the  dramatic  and  epic  poetry  of  the  Hindoos, 
WB  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  form  an  opinion  from  a 
single  specimen  of  each,  and  that  of  the  latter  too  (as  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  large 
work),  an  imperfect  one.  But  if,  from  such  scanty  materials,  we  may  venturo 
npon  any  decision,  it  must  be,  that  of  the  two,  the  drama  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  with  the  most  correct  taste.  This  will  appear  from  the  observations 
which  I  now  proceed  to  make  upon  Sacontala. 

It  is  only  to  naljona  considerably  advanced  in  refinement,  that  Ihe  drama  is 
a  favourite  entertainment.  Tlie  Greeks  had  bceu  for  a  good  time  a  poIip^ed 
people  :  AlcEUB  and  Sappho  had  composed  their  odes,  and  Thales  and  Ana.ii- 
inander  had  opened  their  schoois,  before  tragedy  made  its  first  rude  essay  in 
the  cart  of  Thespls ;  and  a  good  time  elapsed  before  it  attained  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  excellence.  From  the  drama  of  Sacontala,  then,  we  must 
form  an  advantageous  idea  of  the  state  of  improvement  in  that  society  to  whose 
taste  it  was  suited.  In  estimating  its  meiit,  however,  wo  must  not  apply  to  it 
rales  of  criticism  drawn  from  the  literature  and  taste  of  nations  with  which  its 
author  was  altogether  unacquainted ;  we  must  not  expect  the  unities  of  the 
Greek  theatre ;  we  must  not  measure  it  by  our  own  standard  of  propriety. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  local  customs  and  singular  manners,  arising  from 
a  state  of  domestic  society,  an  order  of  civil  policy,  and  a  system  of  religious 
opinions,  very  different  from  those  established  in  Europe.  Sacontala  is  not  a 
regular  drama,  but  like  soma  of  tho  plays  early  exhibited  on  the  Spanish  and 
English  theatres,  is  a  history  and  dialogue,  unfolding  events  which  happened 
in  different  places,  and  during  a  series  of  years.  When  viewed  in  this  light, 
the  fable  is  in  general  well  arranged,  many  of  the  incidents  are  happily  chosen, 
and  the  vicissitudes  in  the  situation  of  the  principal  parsonagas  are  sudden  and 
unexpected.  Tho  unravelling  of  the  piece,  however,  thongh  some  of  tho  cir- 
cumstances preparatory  to  it  be  introduced  with  skill,  is  at  last  brought  about 
by  the  intervention  of  superior  beings,  which  has  always  a  bad  effect,  and  dis- 
covers some  want  of  art.  But  as  Sacontala  was  descended  of  a  celestial  nymph, 
and  under  the  protection  of  a  holy  hermit,  this  heaveidy  interposition  may 
appear  less  marvellous,  and  is  extremely  agreeable  to  tlie  Oriental  taste.  In 
many  places  of  this  drama  it  is  simple  and  tender,  in  some  pathetic ;  in  others 
thare  is  a  mixture  of  comic  with  what  is  more  serious.  Of  each  examples 
might  be  ^ven.  I  shall  select  a.  few  of  the  first,  both  because  simplicity  and 
tenderness  are  the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  piece,  and  because  they  so 
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Uttla  resemble  the  Bilrayagajit  imagary.and  turgid  style,  conspioueua  malmosi 
all  the  specimens  of  Oriental  poetry  which  have  hitherto  been  published. 

Sacontala,  the  heroine  of  the  dr^iinii,  a,  princess  of  high  birth,  had  been  edu- 
cated bj  a  holy  hermit  in  a  hallowed  grove,  and  had  passed  the  early  port  of  her 
life  in  rural  occupations  and  pastoral  innocence.  When  she  was  about  to  quit 
this  beluved  retreat,  and  repair  to  the  court  of  a  great  monarch,  to  whom  she 
had  been  married,  Cana,  her  foster-father,  and  her  youthful  companions,  thus 
bewailed  their  own  loss,  and  CKpreBsed  their  wishes  for  her  happiness^  in  a  strain 
of  sentiment  and  language  perfectly  anitad  to  their  pastoral  character. 

■'  Hear,  O  yo  trees  of  this  hallowed  forest,  hear  and  proclum  that  Sacontala 
is  going  to  the  palace  of  her  wedded  Lord  ;  she  who  drank  not,  though  thirsty, 
before  you  were  watered  ;  she  who  cropped  not,  through  affection  for  yon,  one 
of  your  fresh  leaves,  though  she  would  have  been  pleased  with  such  an  orna- 
ment for  her  locks ;  she  whoae  chief  delight  was  in  the  season  when  your 
bcanohea  are  spangled  with  flowers  '." 

Choms  of  Wood  Jfympk). — "  May  her  way  be  attended  with  prosperity  1 
May  propitious  breezes  sprinhle,  for  her  dehght,  the  odoriferous  dust  of  rich 
blossoms  !  May  pools  of  cleai  water,  greon  with  the  leaves  of  tho  lotos,  refresh 
her  as  she  walks;  and  may  shady  branches  bo  her  defence  from  the  scorching 

Sacontala,  just  as  she  was  departing  from  the  grove,  tuma  to  Cana,  "  Suffer 
me,  venerable  father,  to  address   this  Madhavi-creeper,  whose  rod  blossoms 

inflame  tlie  grove."— —Conn.    "  My  child,  I  know  thy  affection  for  it." 

Saeont.  "  O  most  radiant  of  shining  plants,  receive  mj  embraces,  and  retnrn 
them  with  thy  fleiibla  arms!  From  Uiisday,though  removed  at  a  fatal  distance, 
I  shall  for  ever  be  thine. — O  beloved  father, consider  this  creeper  as  myself!" 
As  she  advances,  she  again  addresses  Cana  :  "  Father  !  when  yon  female  ante- 
lope, who  now  moves  slowly  from  the  weight  of  the  young  ones  with  which 
she  is  pregnant,  shall  be  delivered  of  them,  send  me,  I  beg,  a  kind  message  with 

lidinga  of  her  safety. — Do  not  forget." Cnna.     "  My  beloved  !  1  will  not 

forget  it." Satonlala  [iiiopping].    "  Ah  1  what  la  It  that  clings  to  the  skirts 

of  my  robe  and  detains  me  1" Caiio.    "  It  ia  thy  adopted  child,  the  little 

fawn,  whose  mouth,  when  tho  sharp  pointe  of  Cusa  grass  had  wounded  it,  has 
been  so  often  smeared  by  thee  with  the  healing  oil  of  Ingudi ;  who  haa  been 
so  of^en  fed  by  thee  with  a  handfuj  of  Synmaka  grains,  and  now  will  not  leave 

the  footsteps  of  his  protectress." Saconl.     "  Why  dost  thou  woep,  tender 

fawn,  for  me  who  must  leave  our  common  dwelling-place? — As  thou  mast 
reared  by  me  when  thou  hadst  lost  thy  mother,  who  died  soon  atler  thy  birth, 
BO  will  my  foster-father  attend  thee,  when  we  are  separated,  with  anxious  care. 

—Return,  poor  thing,  return we  must  part."    [STte  burst  inlo  tears],- 

Cana.  "  Thy  tears,  my  child,  ill  suit  the  occasion  ]  we  shall  all  meet  again  ; 
be  lirm  ;  see  the  direct  road  before  thee,  and  follow  it.  When  the  big  tear  lurhs 
benoaUi  thy  beautiful  eyelashes,  let  thy  resolution  check  its  firat  efforts  to  dis 
engage  itself.  In  thy  passage  over  this  earth,  where  the  paths  are  now  high, 
now  low,  and  the  true  path  seldom  disdnguished,  the  traces  of  thy  feet  most 
needs  be  unequal ;  but  virtue  will  press  then  right  onward,"* 

From  this  specimen  of  the  Indian  drama,  every  reader  of  good  taste,  I  should 
imagine,  will  bo  aatiafied,  that  It  is  only  among  a  people  of  polished  manners 
and  delicate  sentiments  that  a  composition  so  simple  and  correct  could  be  pro- 
dnced  or  relished.  I  observe  one  instance  in  this  drama  of  that  wild  extrava- 
gance so  frequent  in  Oriental  poetry.  The  monarch,  in  replacing  a  bracelet 
which  had  dropped  from  the  arm  of  Sacontala,  thna  addresses  her  ■  "  Look, 
my  darling,  this  is  the  new  moon  which  left  the  firmament  in  honour  of  superior 
beauty,  and  having  descended  on  your  enchanting  wrist,  hath  joined  both  its 
horns  round  in  the  shape  of  a  bracelet."!  But  this  is  the  speech  of  an  enrap- 
tured young  man  to  his  mistress,  and  in  every  age  and  nation  eiaggeratod  ptalsa 
is  elpoctcd  from  the  mouth  of  lovers.  Drama^c  eibibitions  seem  to  have 
been  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  Hindoos  as  well  as  of  otliercivihied  nations 
"  The  tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  and  musical  pieces  of  the  Indian  IJieatre, 

woulc  fill  as  many  volumes  as  that  of  any  nation  in  ancient  or  modem  Europft 
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Thny  are  all  in  VersB  where  the  dialogue  is  elevated,  and  in  prose  where  it  is 
lamiliar  ;  tile  men  of  rank  and  learaiag  are  represented  speaking  pure  Saiia- 
kreal,  and  the  women  Praorit,  which  is  little  more  (han  the  language  of  the 
Brahmins,  melteiJ  down  bj  a  delicate  articulation  to  the  softness  of  Kalian  ; 
while  the  loiv  persons  of  the  drama  speak  tile  vulgar  dialects  of  the  several 
provinCBB  which  thej  are  Buppoeed  to  inhabit."*  [66] 

V.  The  attainments  of  the  Indians  in  science  fumiab  an  additional  proof  of 
theii  early  civilization.  By  every  person  who  has  visited  India  in  ancient  ox 
modern  times,  its  inhabitants,  either  in  transactions  of  private  business  or  in 
the  conduct  of  poliljcal  aifairs,  have  been  deemed  not  inferior  to  the  people  of 
any  nation  in  sagacity  or  in  acuteness  of  understanding.  From  the  application 
of  Huch  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pro- 
fiiieney  might  have  been  expected.  The  Indians  were,  accordingly,  earl^ 
celebrated  on  Uiat  account,  and  eome  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers travelled  into  India,  that,  by  conversing  with  the  sages  of  that  country, 
they  might  acquire  sonio  portion  of  the  knowledge  for  vifhich  they  were  distin- 
giiishpd.t  The  accounts,  however,  which  we  receive  from  the  Greelte  and 
Itomans,  of  the  sciences  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Indian  philoso- 
phers, or  of  the  discoveries  which  they  had  made  in  them,  are  very  imperfect, 
i'o  the  researches  of  a  few  intelligent  persons,  who  have  visited  India  during  the 
course  of  the  three  last  centuries,  we  are  indebted  for  more  ample  and  authentic 
information.  But  from  the  reluctance  with  which  the  Brahmins  communicate 
their  sciences  to  strangers,  and  the  inability  of  Europeans  to  acquire  much 
knowledge  of  them,  while,  like  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  they  were  con- 
eeiihd  from  vulgar  eyes  in  an  unknown  tongue,  this  information  was  acquired 
slowly,  and  with  great  difficulty.  The  same  observation,  however,  which  I 
made  concerning  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  among  tlie  people 
of  India,  is  applicable  to  that  of  their  progress  in  science,  and  the  present  age 
ie  the  £rst  furnished  with  suHicient  evidence  upon  which  to  found  a  decisive 
judgraeut  with  respect  to  either. 

£oienee,  wlien  viewed  as  disjoined  from  religion,  the  consideration  of  which 
I  reserve  for  another  head,  is  employed  In  contemplating  either  the  operations 
of  the  understanding,  the  exercise  of  our  moral  powors,  or  the  nature  and  quali- 
lies  of  external  objects.  The  first  is  denominated  logic  ;  the  second  ethics; 
the  third  physics,  or  the  knowledge  of  nature.  Willi  respect  to  the  early  pro- 
gress in  cultivating  each  of  these  sciences  In  India,  we  are  in  possession  of 
facts  which  merit  attention. 

But,  prior  to  the  consideration  of  them,  it  is  proper  to  eiamine  the  ideas  of 
the  Brahmins  witli  respect  to  mind  itself  i  for,  a  these  were  not  just,  all  their 
theories  concerning  its  operationa  must  liave  been  erroneous  and  fandful.  The 
distinction  between  matter  and  spirit  appears  to  have  been  early  known  by  the 
philosophers  of  India,  and  to  the  latter  they  ascribed  many  powers  of  which  they 
deemed  the  former  to  be  incapable  ;  and  when  we  recollect  how  inadequate  oiir 
conceptions  are  of  every  object  that  doss  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
senses,  wo  may  affirm  Qf  allowance  be  made  for  a  peculiar  notion  of  tlie  Hin- 
doos, which  shall  be  afterwards  explained)  that  no  description  of  the  human 
soul  is  more  suited  to  the  dignity  of  its  nature  than  that  given  by  the  author  of 
the  Muhabarat.  "  Some,"  says  he,  "  regard  the  soul  as  a  wonder,  others  hear  of 
it  witli  astonishment,  but  no  one  hnoweth  it.  The  weapon  divideth  it  not ;  the  . 
fire  burneUi  it  not  i  the  water  corrupteth  It  not ;  the  wind  drieth  it  not  away; 
for  it  Is  indivisible,  inconsumable,  incorruptible  ;  it  is  eternal,  universal,  perma- 
nent, immoveable,  it  is  invisible,  inconceivable,  and  unalterable.'^  After  this 
view  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Brahmins,  concerning  mind  itself,  we  may  proceed 
to  consider  their  ideas  with  respect  to  each  of  the  sciences,  in  that  tripartito 
arrangement  which  1  mentionbd. 

1st,  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  On  no  subject  has  the  human  understanding 
been  more  exercised  than  in  analyzing  its  own  operations.  The  various  powers 
of  the  mind  have  been  examined  and  defined.  '  The  origin  and  progress  of  our 
ideoa  iinve  been  traced  ;  and  proper  rules  have  been  prescribed,  of  uroceeding 
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from  the  absarraUon  of  facts  to  the  establishment  of  principles,  or  fiom  the 
kuo  I  d„  f  principles  to  form  arrangeniBnta  of  scienca.  Tiie  piuloaophera  of 
aji  t  G  e  wore  highly  celebrated  for  their  proficiency  in  these  abstrusn 
p     ulat  and,  in  their  discussions  and  arrangements,  discovered  such  depth 

ofth  ugl  t  a  d  acutenesa  of  discerameiitjthat  thairsyslomaof  log-icpardeularlj 
tl  at  f  I  P  ripatatie  School,  have  been  deemed  most  distinguished  efforts  uf 
human  reason. 

But  since  we  became  aci^uainted,  in  some  degree,  with  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  Hindoos,  we  find  Ihat  as  soon  as  men  arrive  at  that  stage  in  social 
life,  when  tliay  can  turn  thcit  attention  to  speculative  inquiries,  the  human  mind 
will,  in  every  regioD  of  the  earth,  display  nearly  the  aame  powers,  and  proceed 
in  its  investigations  and  discoveries  by  nearly  similar  steps.  From  Abul  Faiel's 
compendium  of  the  philosophy*  of  the  Hindoos,  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
acquired,  as  he  Informs  us,  by  associating  intinia1«ly  with  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  nation  ;  frooi  the  specimen  of  their  logical  discussions  contained  in  that 
portion  of  the  Shastra,  pubhshed  by  Colonel  UoWjt  and  from  many  passages  in 
the  B^hvat-Oeeta,  it  appears  that  the  same  speculations  which  occupied  the 
philosophers  of  Greece  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Brahmins  ;  and 
the  theories  of  the  former,  either  concerning  the  qualities  of  external  objects,  or 
the  nature  of  our  own  ideas,  were  not  more  ingenious  than  those  of  the  latter. 
To  define  with  accuracy,  to  distingaish  witli  aoutancKa,  and  to  reason  with  aub- 
tlety,  are  characteristics  of  both;  and  in  batJi  the  same  excess  of  reHnement,  in 
attempting  to  analyze  those  operations  of  mind  which  the  faculties  of  man  were 
not  formed  to  comprehend,  led  sometimes  to  the  most  faise  and  dangerous  con- 
clusions. That  sceptical  philosophy,  which  deniefl  the  eiistenca  of  the  material 
world,  and  asserts  nothing  to  be  real  but  our  own  ideas,  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  India  as  well  as  in  Europe  4  and  the  sages  of  the  East,  as  they  were 
indebted  to  philosophy  for  the  knowledge  of  many  important  truths,  were  not 
more  exempt  than  those  of  the  West  from  lis  delusions  and  errors. 

2d.  Ethics.  This  seienee,  which  has  for  its  object  to  ascertain  what  distin- 
guishes virtue  trom  vice,  to  inTestigate  what  motives  should  prompt  men  to  act 
and  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  as  it  is  of  all  others  the  most  inter- 
esting, seems  to  have  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Brahmins.  Their 
sentiuiBnis  with  respect  to  these  points  were  various,  and,  like  the  philosophers 
of  Greece,  tho  Brahmins  were  divided  into  sects,  distinguished  by  ma-tima  and 
tenets  often  diametrically  opposite.  That  sect  with  whose  opinions  we  are,  for- 
tunately, best  acquainted,  had  established  a  system  ofmorals,  founded  on  princi- 
ples the  most  gaiierous  and  dignified,  which  unassisted  reason  is  capable  of  dis- 
covering. Man,  they  taught,  was  formed  not  for  speculation  or  indolence,  but 
for  action.  Ho  is  bom,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  Mb  fellow  men.  The  hap- 
piness of  tiiB  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  good  of  mankind,  are  )us 
ultimate  and  highest  objects.  In  choosing  what  to  prefer  or  to  reject,  the  just- 
ness and  propriety  of  his  own  choice  are  the  only  considerations  to  which  he 
should  attend.  I'he  events  which  may  follow  his  actions  are  not  in  his  own 
power !  and  whether  they  be  prosperous  or  adverse,  aa  long  as  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  purity  of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  act,  he  can  enjoy  that 
approbation  of  his  own  mind,  which  constitutes  genuine  happiness,  independent 
of  tho  power  of  fortune  or  the  opinions  of  other  men.  "  Man  (says  the  author 
of  the  Mtthabarat)  eujoyoth  not  freedom  from  action.  Every  man  is  involun- 
tarily urged  to  act  by  those  principles  which  are  inherent  in  his  nature.  He 
who  reatralneth  his  active  faculties,  and  eittetli  down  with  his  mind  attentive  to 
the  objects  of  his  senses,  may  be  called  one  of  an  astrayed  soul.  The  man  is 
pr^ed,  who,  having  subdued  all  his  passions,  performeth  with  his  active  facul 
ties  all  the  functions  of  life,  unconcerned  about  the  event.}  Let  the  motive  be 
in  the  deed,  and  not  in  the  event.  Be  not  one  whose  motive  for  action  is  the 
hope  of  reward.  Let  not  thy  life  be  spent  in  inaction.  Depend  upon  applica- 
tion, perform  tliy  duty,  abandon  all  thought  of  the  consequence,  and  make  the 
event  equal,  whether  it  termmate  in  good  or  in  evil ;  for  such  an  equality  is 
called  Yog  \i,  e.  attention  to  what  Is  spiritual].     Seek  an  asylum  then  in  wis- 
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dom  alone  ;  for  the  miEerable  and  iiiihB.pp;  are  eo  OD  accoimt  of  the  ertnt  o* 
tllinga.  Men  who  are  endued  with  Iriie  wisdom  are  nnmindful  of  good  or  evil 
in  thifl  world.  Study  then  to  obtain  this  application  of  thj  understanding,  for 
Buch  application  in  business  is  a  precious  art.  Wise  men  who  have  abandoned 
all  thoughtofthe&uit  which  is  produced  from  their  actions,  are  freed  from  the 
chains  of  birth,  and  go  to  the  regions  of  eternal  happinesH,"^' 

From  these  and  other  passages  which  1  might  have  quoted,  we  learn  that  the 
disdnguishing  doctrines  of  the  Stoical  school  were  taught  in  India  many  ages 
before  the  birth  of  Zeno,  and  inculcated  with  a  persuasive  earnestness  nearly 
resembling  that  of  Epictetua  ;  and  it  is  not  without  astonishment  that  we  find 
tiie  teneta  of  this  manly  active  philosophy,  which  seem  to  be  formed  only  for 
men  of  the  most  vigorous  spirit,  prescribod  as  the  rule  of  conduct  to  a  race  of 
people  more  eminent  (as  is  generally  supposed)  for  the  gentleness  of  their  dis- 
position than  for  the  elevation  of  their  minds. 

3d.  Physics,  In  aE  the  sciences  which  contribute  towards  extending  our 
knowledge  of  nature  in  mathematics,  mechajiics,  and  astronomy,  Arithmetic  is 
of  olementary  use.  In  whatever  country  then  we  find  that  such  attention  baa 
been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  aritltmetic,  as  to  render  its  operatious  most 
easy  and  correct,  we  may  presume  that  the  sciences  depending  upon  it  have 
attained  a  superior  degree  of  perfection.  Such  improvement  of  this  science  W3 
find  in  India.  While,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  only  method  used  fo 
the  notation  of  numbers  was  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  necessarily 
rendered  arithmetical  calculation  extremely  tedious  and  operose,  the  Indians 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  employed  for  the  same  purpose  the  ten  ciphers  or 
figures,  now  universally  known,  and  by  means  of  them  performed  every  opera- 
tion in  arithmetic  with  the  greatest  facility  and  expedition.  By  the  happy 
invention  of  givuig  a  different  value  to  each  figure  according  to  ila  change  of 
place,  no  more  than  ten  figures  are  needed  in  calculations  the  most  complex, 
and  of  any  given  extent;  and  arithmetic  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  tho  sciences. 
The  Arabians,  not  long  after  their  setUoment  in  Spain,  introduced  this  mode  of 
notation  into  Europe,  and  were  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
derived  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Indians.  Though  the  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  notation  are  obvious  and  great,  yet  so  slowly  do  mankind  adopt  new 
inventions,  (hat  the  use  of  it  was  for  some  time  confmed  to  sdence ;  by  degrees, 
however,  man  of  business  relinquished  the  former  cumbersome  method  of  com- 
putation by  letters,  and  the  Indian  arithmetic  came  into  general  use  throughout 
Europe.f  It  Is  now  so  familiar  and  simple,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  people  fo 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  is  less  observed  and  less  celebrated 

The  astronomy  of  the  Indians  is  a  proof  still  more  conspicuous  of  their  extra- 
ordinary progress  in  science.  The  attention  and  success  with  which  they  stu- 
died the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  so  little  laiown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  tiial  it  is  hardly  mentioned  by  them  but  in  tho  most  cursory  manner.lf 
5nl  aa  soon  as  the  Mahomedans  established  an  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
India,  they  observed  and  celebrated  the  superiority  of  their  astronomiea!  know- 
ledge. Of  tJie  Europeans  who  visited  India  afXer  the  communication  with  it  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  M.  Bernier,  an  inquisitive  and  philoso- 
phical traveller,  was  one  of  the  first  who  learned  that  the  Indians  had  long 
applied  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  that 
science.)  His  information,  however,  seems  to  have  been  very  general  and 
imperfect.  We  are  indebted  for  the  first  scientific  proof  of  the  great  proficiency 
of  the  Indians  in  astronomical  knowledge,  to  M,  de  la  Loubere,  who,  on  his 
return  from  his  embassy  to  Siam  [A.  D,  1637],  brought  with  him  an  extract 
from  a  Siamese  manuscript,  which  contained  tables  and  rules  for  calculating 
the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  manner  in  which  thcso  tables  were  con- 
structed rendered  ^e  principles  on  which  they  were  foonded  extremely  obscure, 
and  it  required  a  commentator  as  conversant  in  astronomical  calculation  as  the 
celebrated  Cassini,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  curious  fragment.  The  epoch 
of  the  Siamese  tables  corresponds  to  tiie  Slst  of  March,  A.  D.  63S.     Another 
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Bet  of  tables  was  transmitted  from  Chrienabouram,  in  the  Catnatic,  the  epoch  of 
which  answers  to  the  10th  of  March,  A.  D.  1491.  A  third  set  of  tables  came 
from  Narsapour,  and  the  epoch  of  them  goes  no  further  baoli  than  A.  D.  J569, 
The  fourth  and  most  curious  set  of  tables  was  published  by  M.  ie  Gentii,  to 
whom  they  were  communicated  by  a  learned  Brahmin  of  Tirralore,  a  BinalJ 
town  on  the  Coromandcl  coast,  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Negapatam,  The 
epoch  of  these  tables  ia  of  high  antiquity,  and  coincides  witb  the  beginning  oi 
the  celebrated  era  of  the  C^yougham  or  Collee  Jogue,  which  commenced, 
according  to  the  Indian  account,  three  thotusaiid  one  hundred  and  two  jears 
before  (lia  birth  of  Christ  [67]. 

These  four  sets  of  tables  hare  been  examined  and  compared  by  M.  Bailly, 
who  with  singular  felicity  of  genius  has  conjoined  an  uncommon  degree  of  elo- 
quence with  the  patient  researches  of  an  astronomer,  and  the  profound  inyesli- 
gations  of  a  geometrician.  His  calculations  have  been  verified,  and  his  reason- 
ings have  been  illustrated  and  extended  by  Mr.  Playfair,  in  a  very  masterly  Dis- 
sertation published  in  the  Tranftaotiona  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.* 

Instead  of  attempting  to  follow  them  in  reasonings  and  calculations,  wliieh 
front  their  nature  are  often  abstruse  and  intricate,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with 
giving  such  a  general  view  of  them  as  is  suited  to  a  popular  work.  This,  I 
hope,  may  convey  a  proper  idea  of  what  has  been  published  concerning  tbe 
astronomy  of  India,  a  eubject  too  curious  and  important  to  he  omitted  in  any 
account  of  the  state  of  science  in  that  country;  and,  without  interposing  any 
judgment  of  my  own,  I  sliall  leave  each  of  my  readers  to  form  his  own  opinion. 

It  may  be  considered  as  the  general  result  of  all  the  inquiries,  reasonmgs,  and 
Caicuialions,  witll  respect  to  Indian  astronomy,  which  have  hitherto  been  made 
public,  «  That  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  more  particularly  their 
situation  at  the  commencement  of  the  different  epochs  to  which  the  four  sets  of 
tables  refer,  are  ascertained  with  great  accuracy;  and  that  many  ot'theelemonta 
of  their  calculations,  especially  for  very  remote  ages,  are  verified  by  an  astonish- 
ing ooLnoldenoe  with  the  tables  of  we  modern  astronomy  of  Europe,  when 
improved  by  the  latest  and  most  nice  deductions  fiom  the  theory  of  gravitation." 
These  conclusions  are  Tendered  peculiarly  interesting,  by  the  evidence  which 
they  afford  of  an  advancement  in  science,  uneiampled  in  tiie  history  of  rude 
nations.  The  Indian  Brahmins,  who  annually  circulatH  a  kind  of  almanac,  con- 
taining astronomical  predictions  of  some  of  the  mora  reniarkable  phenomena  in 
the  heavens,  such  as  the  new  and  full  moons,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  ajid  moon, 
are  in  possession  of  certain  methods  of  calculation,  which,  upon  examination, 
are  found  to  involve  in  them  a  very  e.itensive  system  of  astronomical  know- 
ledge. M.  la  Gentii,  a  Frendi  sstronomer,  had  an  opportunity  while  in  India 
of  observing  two  ecUpsas  of  the  moon  which  had  been  calculated  by  a  Brahmin, 
and  he  found  the  error  in  either  to  be  very  inconsiderable. 

The  accuracy  of  these  results  is  less  surprising  than  the  justness  and  scientilic 
nature  of  the  principles  on  which  the  tables  by  which  they  calculate  are  con- 
structed. For  the  method  of  predicting  eclipses,  which  is  followed  hy  the 
Braltmins,  is  of  a  hind  altogether  different  from  any  that  has  been  found  in  the 
possession  of  rude  nations  in  the  infancy  of  astronomy.  In  Chaldasa,  and  even 
in  Greece,  in  the  early  ages,  the  method  of  calculating  eclipses  was  founded  on 
the  observation  of  a  certain  period  or  cycle,  after  which  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon  return  nearly  in  the  same  order ;  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  analyie 
the  different  circumstances  on  which  the  eclipse  depends,  or  to  deduce  its  phe- 
ttimena  from  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  This 
last  was  reserved  for  a  more  advanced  period,  when  geometry  as  well  as  arith- 
metic were  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  astronojny,  and,  if  it  was  attempted  at 
all,  seems  not  to  have  been  attempted  with  success  before  tbe  age  of  Hippar- 
chus.  It  ia  a  method  of  this  superior  kind,  founded  on  principles  and  on  an 
analysis  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  guides  the  calculations  ol 
the  Brahmins,  and  they  never  employ  any  of  tha  grosser  estimations,  which 
were  the  pride  of  the  first  aslronomBrs  in  Egypt  and  Chaldten. 

The  Brahmins  of  the  present  times  are  guided  in  their  caloulations  by  these 
ptiaciples,  though  they  do  not  now  understand  them ;  they  know  only  the  "asa 
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of  (he  tublea  which  are  in  their  posBsssion,  but  are  anacquaintod  with  (ha 
method  of  their  conetniction.  The  Brahmin  who  visited  M.  le  Gentii  at  Pon- 
dicharry,  and  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  the  Indian  tables,  had  no  itnoivledge 
of  the  principles  of  hia  art,  and  discovered  no  curiosity  concerning  the  nature 
of  M.  ie  Gentii's  obaervalions,  or  about  the  instruments  wliich  he  employed. 
He  was  equally  ignorant  with  respect  to  the  authors  of  these  tables  ;  and  what- 
ever is  to  be  learned  concerning  the  fime  or  place  of  their  construction,  must 
be  deduced  from  the  tables  themselves.  One  set  of  those  tables  (as  was  for- 
inerly  observed)  profess  to  bo  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  Caljougham,  or 
to  go  bacli  to  the  year  3102  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  as  nothing  (it  may 
be  supposed)  is  easiar  than  for  an  astronomer  to  give  to  his  tables  what  date  he 
pleases,  and  by  calculating  backwards,  to  establish  an  epoch  of  any  assigned 
antiquity,  the  pretensions  of  the  Indian  astronomy  to  eo  remote  an  origin  are 
not  to  be  admitted  without  examination. 

That  examination  has  accordingly  baen  instituted  by  M.  Bailly,  and  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  is  asserted  to  be,  that  the  astronomy  of  India  is  founded  on 
observations  which  cannot  be  of  a  much  later  data  than  the  period  above  men 
tioned.  For  the  Indian  tables  represent  the  state  of  the  heavens  at  that  period 
with  astonishing  eiactness  ;  and  there  is  between  them  and  Uio  calculations  of 
our  modern  astronomy  such  a  conformity  with  respect  to  those  ages,  as  could 
result  from  nothing  but  from  the  authors  of  the  former  having  accurately  copied 
flora  nature,  and  having  delineated  truly  the  face  of  the  heavens  in  the  age 
wherein  they  lived.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  high  degree  of  accuracy 
in  the  Indian  tables,  T  shall  select  a  few  instances  of  it,  out  of  many  that  might 
be  produced.  The  place  of  the  sun  for  the  astronomical  epoch  at  the  beginninfc 
of  the  Calyougham,  as  staled  in  the  tables  of  Tirvalore,  is  only  forty-seven 
minutes  greater  than  by  the  tables  of  M.  de  la  Callle,  wiien  corrected  by  the 
calculations  of  M.  do  la  Grange.  The  place  of  the  moon,  m  the  same  tables, 
for  the  same  epoch,  is  only  thirty-seven  minutes  diiferent  from  the  tables  of 
Mayer.  The  tables  of  Ptolemy,  for  that  epoch,  are  erroneous  no  lees  than  ten 
degrees  with  respect  to  the  place  of  the  sun,  and  eleven  degrees  with  respect  to 
that  of  the  moon.  The  acceleration  of  the  moon's  motion,  reckoning  from  the 
be^nning  of  (he  Calyougham  to  the  present  time,  agrees,  in  the  Indian  tables, 
with  those  of  Mayer  to  a  single  minute.  The  inequahty  of  the  suns  motion, 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  were  both  greater  in  former  ages 
than  they  are  now,  as  represented  in  the  tables  of  Tirvalore,  are  almost  of  the 
predse  quantity  that  the  theory  of  gravitation  assigns  to  tliem  three  thousand 
years  before  tlie  Christian  era.  It  is  accordingly  for  those  very  remote  ages 
(about  five  thousand  years  distant  from  the  present)  that  their  astronomy  is  most 
accurate,  and  the  nearer  we  come  down  to  our  own  times,  the  conformity  of  its 
results  with  ours  diminishes.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  time 
whan  its  rules  are  most  accurate  is  the  time  when  the  observations  were  made 
on  which  those  rules  are  founded. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  M.  Bailly  maintains  that  none  of  all  the  astro- 
nomioal  systems  of  Greece  or  Peraa,  or  of  Taitary,  from  some  of  which  it 
might  be  suspected  that  the  Indian  tables  were  copied,  can  be  made  to  agree 
with  them,  especially  when  we  calculate  for  very  remote  ages.  The  superior 
psrftction  of  the  Indian  tables  becomes  always  more  oonspiouous  as  we  gofarlher 
back  into  antiquity.  This  shows,  hkewjse,  how  difficult  it  is  to  construct  any 
ftstronomical  table  which  will  agree  with  the  state  of  the  heavens  for  a  period 
so  remote  from  the  time  when  the  tables  were  constructed,  as  four  or  five  thou- 
sand years.  It  Is  only  from  astronomy  in  its  most  advanced  state,  such  as  it 
has  attained  in  modem  Europe,  that  such  accuracy  Is  to  be  expected. 

When  an  estimate  is  endeavoured  to  be  made  of  the  geometrical  skill  neces- 
sary for  the  constraetioii  of  the  Indian  tables  and  rules,  it  is  found  to  he  very 
oouBidarable  ■,  and,  beside  the  knowledge  of  elementary  geography,  It  must  hate 
reqiilred  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry,  or  somethmg  equivalent  io  Ihem, 
together  with  certain  methods  of  approiimating  to  the  values  of  geometrical 
magnitudes,  which  seem  to  rise  very  far  above  the  elements  of  any  of  those 
sciences.  Some  of  these  last  mark  also  very  clearly  (although  this  has  not  been 
observed  by  M.  Bailly)  that  the  places  to  wliich  Iheee  tables  are  adapted,  musi 
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be  Stunted  between  the  tropica,  because  the;  are  altogothet  inapplioable  a.1 1 
greater  distance  from  the  equator. 

From  this  long  induction,  the  conclusion  which  seems  obviously  to  result  is, 
that  the  Indinn  aatrcinoniy  ia  founded  upon  obeervationa  which  were  made  at  a 
very  early  period  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  exact  agreement  of  the  places 
which  they  aasign  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodiea,  at  that  epoch, 
with  those  deduced  tVom  the  tables  of  De  la  Caille  and  Mayer,  it  strongly  con- 
firms the  truth  of  the  position  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  eatahlish  con- 
coming  the  early  and  high  state  of  civilisation  in  India. 

Before  !  quit  thie  subject,  there  is  one  droumstance  which  merits  particular 
attention.  All  the  knowledge  which  wa  llaTO  hitherto  acquired  of  the  princi- 
ples and  conclusions  of  Indian  astronomy  is  derived  from  the  aouthern  part  of 
the  Carnatic,  and  the  tables  are  adapted  to  places  situated  between  the  meridian 
of  Cape  Coraorin  and  that  which  passes  through  tlie  eastern  pari  of  Ceylon.* 
The  Brahmins  in  the  Carnatic  acknowledge  that  their  science  of  astronomy 
was  derived  from  the  north,  and  that  their  method  of  calculation  is  denominated 
Fakiam,  or  New,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Siddantam,  or  ancient  method  esta- 
blished at  Benares,  which  they  allow  to  be  much  more  perfect;  and  we  learn 
from  Abul  Fazel,  that  all  the  astronomers  of  Indostan  rely  entirely  upon  the 
precepts  contained  in  a  book  called  Soorej  Sadhant,  composed  in  a  very  remote 
peiiod.t  It  is  manifestly  from  this  book  that  tlie  method  to  which  the  Brah- 
mins of  the  south  gave  the  name  of  Siddantam  is  talien,  Benares  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  the  Athens  of  India,  the  residence  of  the  most  learned 
Brahmins,  and  the  seat  both  of  science  and  literature.  There,  it  is  highly 
pcobahle,  whatever  remains  of  the  ancient  aBtronomicat  knowledge  and  disco- 
veries of  the  Brahmins  is  still  preserved.:|:  In  an  enlightened  age  and  nation, 
and  during  a  reign  distinguished  by  a  succession  of  the  most  splendid  and  suc- 
cessful undertakings  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  nature,  it  is  an  object  worthy  of 
public  attention,  to  take  measures  for  obtaining  possession  of  all  that  time  has 
spared  of  the  philosophy  and  inventions  of  the  most  early  and  most  highly 
oivilizod  people  of  the  East,  It  is  with  peculiar  advantages  Great  Britain  may 
engage  in  this  landable  andertaking.  Benares  is  subject  to  its  dominion  ;  the 
contidence  of  the  Brahmins  has  bednso  far  gained  as  to  render  them  communi. 
cative  ;  some  of  our  countrymen  are  acquainted  with  that  sacred  language  in 
which  the  myBterles  both  of  religion  and  of  science  are  recorded  ;  movement 
and  activity  have  bean  given  to  a  spu;it  of  inquiry  throughout  all  the  British 
establishments  in  India ;  persons  who  visited  that  country  with  other  views, 
though  engaged  in  occupations  of  a  very  different  kind,  are  now  carrying  on 
scientific  and  literary  researches  with  ardour  and  huccbss.  Notiiing  seezns  now 
to  bo  wanUng,  but  that  thoaa  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India  should  enable  some  persons  capable,  by  his  talents  and  liberality 
of  sentiment,  of  investigating  and  explaining  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  Indian 
philosophy,  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  that  important  object.  Thus  Great 
Britain  mav  have  the  dory  of  exploring  fully  that  extensive  field  of  unknown 
science,  which  the  acadBmicians  of  France  had  the  merit  of  first  opening  to  the 
people  of  Europe.r6fi] 

VI,  The  last  evidence  which  I  shall  mantion  of  the  early  and  high  civilization 
of  the  ancient  Indians,  is  deduced  from  the  conaderation  of  their  reliirious  tenets 
and  practices.  The  insUtutions  of  religion,  publicly  established  in  all  the  eitten- 
Bive  countries  stretching  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  CapeComorin,  present 
to  Tiew  an  aspect  nearly  similar.  They  form  a  regular  and  complete  system  of 
Buperadtion,  strengthened  and  upheld  by  every  thing  which  can  excite  the  rever- 
ence and  secure  the  attachment  of  the  people.  The  temples  consecrated  to  their 
deities  are  mt^mficent,  and  adorned  not  only  with  ricli  offerings,  but  with  the 
most  exquisila  worka  in  piunttng  and  sculpture,  which  the  arOsts  highest  in  esti-; 
raation  among  them  were  capable  of  eiocuting'.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
their  worship  are  pompous  and  splendid,  and  the  performance  of  them  not  only 

an  essential  part  of  them.    The  Brahmina,  who  aa  ministers  of  religion,  preside 
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in  all  its  ftmetions,  are  eleyated  above  every  other  order  of  men,  by  an  origin 
deemed  not  only  more  noble,  hut  acknowledged  to  be  sacred.  They  hava 
established  among  ttiemsolvea  a  regular  hierarchy  and  gradation  of  ranks, 
which,  by  Geuuring  subordination  in  their  own  oidor,  adds  w^ght  to  their  autho- 
rity, and  gives  them  a  more  absolute  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  pooplo. 
This  dominion  they  BUppcrl  by  the  command  of  the  immense  revenues  with 
which  the  liberality  of  princes,  and  the  zeal  of  pilgrims  and  devotees,  have 
Wliiohod  their  Pagodas.* 

It  ia  far  from  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  minute  detail  with  respect  to  this 
rast  and  complicated  system  of  superstitioti.  An  attempt  to  enamerate  the  mul- 
titnds  of  deities  which  are  the  objects  of  adoration  in  India;  to  describe  the 
splendour  of  worship  in  their  Pagodas,  and  the  immense  variety  of  their  rites 
and  ceremonies;  to  reconnt  the  varioas  attributes  and  functions  which  the 
craft  of  priests,  or  the  crednlity  of  the  people,have  ascribed  to  their  divinities; 
especially  if  I  were  to  accompany  all  this  with  the  review  of  the  numerous  and 
often  fanciful  speculations  and  theories  of  learned  men  on  this  subjoct,  would 
reqube  a,  work  of  great  magnitude.  I  ijhall  therefore,  on  this,  as  on  some  of 
the  former  heads,  conflne  myself  to  the  precise  point  which  I  have  kept  uni- 
formly in  view ;  and  by  considoFiag  the  stale  of  religion  in  India,  I  shall  endea- 
vour not  only  to  throw  addldoiial  light  on  tha  state  of  civilitatioo  in  that  coun- 
try, but  I  flatter  myself  that,  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  what  may 
be  considered  as  a  sketch  and  outline  of  the  history  and  progress  of  superstition 
and  falsa  religion  in  every  region  of  the  earth. 

I.  We  may  observe,  that,  in  eveiy  country,  the  received  mythology,  or  system 
of  superstitions  belief^  with  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  it  prescribes,  is 
formed  in  the  infancy  of  society,  in  rude  and  barbarous  times.  True  religion 
is  as  different  from  superstition  in  its  origin  as  in  its  nature.  The  former  is  the 
oKpring  of  reason  cherished  by  science,  and  attains  to  its  highest  patfeclion  in 
ages  of  light  and  improvement.  Ignorance  and  fear  give  birth  to  tlie  latter,  and 
it  is  always  in  the  darkest  periods  that  it  acquires  the  greatest  vigour.  That 
numerous  part  of  the  human  species,  whose  lot  is  labour,  whose  principal  and 
almost  sole  occupation  is  to  secure  subsistence,  has  neither  leisure  nor  capacity 
for  entering  into  that  path  of  intricate  and  relined  speculation,  which  conducts 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  rational  religion.  When  the  intellectual 
powers  are  just  beginning  to  unfold,  and  their  first  feeble  exertions  are  directed 
towards  a  few  objects  of  primary  necessity  and  use  ;  when  the  facnldes  of  the 
mind  are  so  limited  as  not  to  have  formed  general  end  abstract  ideas ;  when 
language  is  so  barren  as  to  be  destitute  of  names  to  distinguish  any  thing  not 
perceivable  by  soma  of  the  senses  ;  it  is  pi-eposterous  to  expect  that  men  should 
be  capable  of  tracing  the  relation  between  efTects  and  their  causes  ;  or  to  sup- 
pose that  they  should  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  former  to  the  discovery 
of  the  latter,  and  form  just  conceptions  of  one  Supreme  Being,  as  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  universe.  The  idea  of  creation  is  so  femihor,  wherever  tlia 
mind  is  enlarged  by  science,  and  illuminated  by  revelation,  that  we  seldom 
teftect  how  profound  and  abstruse  the  idea  is,  or  consider  what  progress  man 
must  have  made  in  observation  and  research,  before  he  could  arrive  at  any  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  this  elementary  principle  in  religion.  But  even  in  its  rude 
state,  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  opens  to  the  reception  of  ideas, 
which  are  destined,  when  corrected  and  refined,  to  bo  the  great  source  of  conso- 
lation amidst  the  calamities  of  life.  Thoso  apprehensions,  however,  are  origin- 
ally indistinct  and  perplexed,  and  seem  to  be  suggested  rather  by  the  dread  of 
imoending  evils,  than  to  flow  from  gratitude  for  blessings  received.  While 
nature  holds  on  her  course  with  uniform  and  undisturbed  regularity,  men  enjoy 
the  benefits  resulting  from  it,  without  much  inquiry  concerning  its  cause.  But 
every  deviation  from  this  regular  course  rouses  and  astonishes  them.  When 
they  behold  events  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  they  search  for  the  causes 
of  them  with  eager  curiosity.  Their  understanding  is  often  unable  to  discover 
those  i  but  ira^ination,  a  more  forward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  decides 
without  hesitation.  It  asciibes  the  extraordinary  occurrences  in  nature  to  the 
influence  of  invisible  beings,  and  supposes  the  thunder,  the  hurricane,  and  the 
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eartbquakE,  to  be  tlie  immediate  effect  of  their  agency.  Alarmed  by  tbeso 
natural  eyils,  and  exposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  many  dangers  and  disaeters, 
which  are  unavoidable  in  the  early  and  unciviiiied  state  of  society,  men  have 
recautse  for  protection  to  power  superior  to  what  is  human  ;  and  tiis  first  rites 
or  practices,  which  hear  any  reaemblaiioe  to  acts  of  religion,  hayo  it  for  their 
object  to  avert  evils  which  they  suffer  or  dread.* 

II.  As  superstition  and  false  religion  talse  their  rise  in  every  country  from 
nearly  the  same  sentiments  and  apprehensions,  the  invisible  beings,  who  are  the 
first  objects  of  veneration,  have  every  where  a  near  resemblance.  To  conceive 
an  idea  of  one  superintending  mind,  capable  of  arranging  and  directing  all  the 
various  operations  of  nature,  seema  to  be  an  attainment  far  beyond  tho  powers 
of  man  in  the  more  early  stages  of  his  progress.  His  theories,  more  suited  to 
the  limited  sphere  of  his  own  observation,  are  not  so  refined.  He  supposes 
that  there  .is  a  distinct  cause  of  every  remarkable  effect,  and  ascribes  to  a  sepa- 
rate power  every  event  which  attracts  his  attention,  or  escites  his  terror.  He 
fancies  that  it  is  the  province  of  one  deity  to  point  the  lightning,  and,  with  an 
awful  sound,  to  hurl  the  irresistible  thunderbolt  at  tho  head  of  the  guilty ;  that 
another  rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and,  at  his  pleasure,  arises  or  stills  the  tempest  ■, 
that  a  third  rules  over  the  ocean  ;  that  a  fourth  is  the  god  of  battles ;  that 
while  malevolent  powers  scatter  the  seeds  of  animosity  and  discord,  and  kindle 

destruction,  others  of  a  nature  more  benign,  by  inspiring  the  hearts  of  men 
with  kindness  and  love,  strengthen  the  bond  of  social  union,  augment  the  hap- 
piness and  increase  the  number  of  the  human  race. 

Without  descending  further  into  detail,  or  attempting  to  enumerate  that  infi 
nite  multitude  of  dolfiea  to  which  the  fancy  or  the  fears  of  men  have  allotted 
the  direetioa  of  the  several  departments  in  nature,  we  may  recognise  a  striking 
uniformity  of  features  in  the  systems  of  superstition  establislied  throughout 
every  part  of  the  earth.  The  less  men  have  advanced  beyond  the  stale  of 
savajB  life,  and  the  more  slender  their  acquaintance  with  the  operations  of 
nature,  the  fewer  were  their  deities  in  number,  and  the  more  compendious  was 
their  thBoJogicolcreedj  but  as  their  mind  gradually  opened,  and  their  knowledge 
continued  to  extend,  the  objects  of  their  veneration  multiplied,  and  the  articles 
of  their  faith  bccamo  more  numerous.  This  took  placo  remarkably  among  the 
Greeks  in  Europe,  and  the  Indians  in  .\sia,  the  two  people  in  those  great  divi- 
sions of  the  earth  who  were  moat  early  civilized,  and  to  whom,  for  that  reason, 
I  shall  confine  all  my  observations.  They  believed,  that  over  every  movement 
in  the  natural  world,  and  over  every  function  in  civil  or  domestic  life,  even  tho 
most  common  and  trivial,  a  particular  deity  presided.  The  manner  in  which 
they  arranged  the  stations  of  these  superintending  powers,  and  the  offices  which 
they  allotted  to  each,  were  in  many  respects  the  same.  What  is  supposed  to 
he  performed  by  the  power  of  Jupiter,  of  Neptune,  of  jEolus,  of  Mars,  of  Venus, 
according  to  the  mythology  of  the  West,  is  ascribed  in  the  East  to  the  agency 
of  Agnie,  tho  god  of  lire ;  Varoon,  tiie  god  of  oceans ;  Vayoo,  the  god  of 
wind  ;t  Cama,  the  god  of  love  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  divinities. 

The  ignorance  and  credulity  of  men  having  thus  peopled  the  heavens  with 
imaginary  beings,  they  ascribed  to  them  such  qualities  and  actions  as  they 
deemed  suitable  to  their  character  and  functions.  It  is  one  of  the  benefitB  de- 
rived from  true  religion,  that  by  setting  before  men  a  standard  of  perfect  excel- 
lence, which  they  should  have  always  in  their  eye,  and  endettvour  to  resemble, 
it  may  be  said  to  bring  down  virtue  &om  heaven  to  earth,  and  to  form  tho  human 
mind  ailer  a  divine  model.  In  fabricating  systems  of  false  religion,  tho  pro- 
cedure is  directly  the  reverse.  MeJi  ascribe  to  the  beings  whom  they  have 
deified,  such  actions  as  they  themselves  admire  and  celebrate.  The  qualities 
of  tlie  gods  who  are  the  objects  of  adoration,  are  copied  from  those  of  the 
worshippers  who  bow  down  before  them  ;  and  thus  many  of  the  imperfections 
peculiar  to  men  have  found  admittance  into  heaven.  By  knowing  the  adven- 
tures and  attributes  of  any  false  deity,  wB  can  pronounce,  with  some  degree  of 
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certainty,  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  society  and  majmcre  when  he  waa 
elevated  to  that  dignity.  The  mythology  of  Groeco  plainly  indicatea  the  cha- 
racter of  the  age  in  which  it  was  formed.  It  must  have  been  in  times  of  the 
greatestlicontiousnees,  anarchy,  and  violence,  tliat  divinities  of  the  highest  rank 
could  be  aupposed  capable  of  perpetrating  actions,  or  of  being  iniliieuced  by 

Eassione,  which  in  more  enlightened  periods  would  be  deemed  a  disgrace  to 
uman  nature  ;  it  must  have  been  when  the  earth  was  Btil]  infested  with  de- 
stmctive  monsterB,  and  manliind,  under  forias  of  government  too  feeble  to  afford 
them  protection,  were  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  lawlesa  robbers,  or  the 
cruelty  of  savage  oppressors,  that  the  well-known  labours  of  Hercules,  by  which 
he  waa  raised  from  earth  to  heaven,  could  have  been  necessary,  or  would  have 
been  deemed  so  highly  meritorious.  The  eame  observation  is  applicable  to  the 
ancient  mythology  of  India.  Many  of  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  the  Indian 
deities  aie  auitedto  the  rudest  ages  of  turbulence  and  rapine.  It  was  to  check 
disorder,  to  redreas  wronga,  and  to  clear  the  earth  of  powerful  oppressors,  that 
VishnoH,  a,  divinity  of  the  highest  order,  is  said  to  have  become  successively 
incarnate,  and  to  have  appeared  on  earth  in  various  forms.* 

III.  The  character  and  functions  of  those  deities  which  superstition  created  to 
itself  as  objects  of  its  veneration,  having  every  where  a  near  resemblanoe,- the 
rites  of  their  worship  were  every  where  extremely  similar.    Accordingly  as 
deities  were  distinguished  either  by  ferocity  of  character  or  licentiousness  of 
conduct,  it  is  obviout  what  services  must  have  been  deemed  most  acceptable  to 
Ihem.    In  order  to  conciliate  the  favour,  or  to  appease  the  wrath,  of  the  former, 
fasts,  morliHcations,  and  penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them  excruciating'  to 
t       e  degree,  were  the  means  employed.     Thoir  altars  wore  always  bathed 
bl     d     the  most  costly  victims  were  offered  ;  whole  necatorabs  were  slaugh- 
t      d         en  human  sacrifices  were  not  unknown,  and  were  held  to  be  the  most 
P   w    1   1  expiations.     In  order  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  deities  of  the  latter 
d         pt    n,  recourse  was  had  to  institutions  of  a  very  different  kind,  to  splendid 
s,  gay  feativala,  heightened  by  all  the  pleasures  of  poetry,  music,  and 
d  g  but  olten  terminating  in  scenes  of  indulgence  too  indecent  to  be  de- 

nb  d  Of  both  these,  instances  occur  in  the  rites  of  Greek  and  Roman 
]  p  which  I  need  not  mention  to  my  learned  readers.t  In  the  East  the 
rem  1  of  superstition  is  nearly  the  same.  The  manners  of  the  Indians, 
th  gh  distinguished  from  the  time  when  they  became  known  to  the  people 
t  th  West,  for  mildness,  seem,  in  a  more  remote  period,  to  have  beeu  in  a 
g  t  d  gree  similar  to  those  of  other  nations.  Several  of  their  deities  wore 
herco  and  awfiil  in  their  nature,  and  were  represented  in  their  temples  under 
the  most  terrific  forms.  If  we  did  not  know  the  dorabion  of  siipenrtilion  over 
the  human  mind,  we  should  hardly  believe  that  a  ritual  of  worship  suited  to 
the  character  of  such  deities  could  have  been  established  among  a  gentle  people. 
Every  act  of  religion,  performed  in  honour  of  some  of  their  gods,  seems  tohavo 
been  prescribed  by  fear.  Mortifications  and  penances  so  rigorons,  so  painfiii, 
and  so  long  continued,  that  we  read  the  accounts  of  them  with  astonishment 
and  horror,  were  multiplied.  Repugnant  as  it  is  to  the  feelings  of  an  Hindoo 
to  shed  the  blood  of  any  creature  that  has  life,  many  different  animals,  even 
the  most  useful,  the  horse  and  the  cow,  were  offered  up  as  victims  upon  the 
altars  of  some  of  their  gods  ;^  and,  what  is  atiO  more  strange,  the  Pagodas  of 
the  East  were  polluted  with  human  sacrifices  as  well  t«  the  temples  of  the 
West.}  But  religious  institutions  and  ceremonies  of  a  less  severe  kind  were 
more  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  people  formed,  by  the  eitreme  sensibility  both 
of  their  mental  and  corporeal  frame,  to  an  immoderate  love  of  pleasure.  In 
no  part  of  the  earth  was  a  connection  between  the  gratitication  of  sensual  desiro 
SJid  the  rites  of  public  religion,  displayed  with  more  avowed  indecency  than  in 
India.  In  every  Pagoda  there  was  a  band  of  women  set  apart  for  tlie  service 
of  the  idol  honoured  there,  and  devoted  fi'ora  their  early  years  to  a  life  of 
pleasure  ;  for  which  the  Brahmins  prepared  them  by  an  education  which  added 
so  many  elegant  accomplishments  to  their  natural  charms,  that  what  they 
gaiiied  by  their  profligacy  oHen  brought  no  inconsiderable  accession  to  tho  revs' 
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Due  ot  the  temph.  In  every  funcljon  peiforined  in  the  Fagodna  as  well  as  ii> 
every  public  proceaaion,  it  is  the  oISbb  of  Ihcae  woman  to  dance  before  the  idoi, 
and  to  elng  hymns  in  his  praise  ;  and  it  is  dilficult  to  say,  n'hetber  they  Ireapiss 
most  against  decency  by  the  gestures  they  exhibit,  or  by  the  Tecsea  which  lliey 
recite.  The  walla  of  the  Pagoda  are  covered  with  puintjngs  in  a  style  no  less 
indelicate  ;*  and  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  temple,  for  it  would  be  profane 
to  call  it  the  aanctuary,  is  placed  the  Lingam,  an  emblem  of  productive  power 

IV.  How  absurd  soever  the  articles  of  faith  may  be  which  superstition  hae 
adopted,  or  how  unhallowed  the  rites  which  it  prescribes,  the  former  are  raceivad 
in  every  age  and  country  with  unhesitating  assent  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  the  latter  observed  with  scrupulous  exactness,  ui  our  reasonings 
concerning  religious  opinions  and  practices,  which  differ  widely  from  our  own, 
we  are  extremely  apt  to  err.  Having  been  instructed  ouiaelves  in  the  princi- 
ples of  a  religion  worthy  in  every  respect  of  that  divine  wisdom  by  which  they 
were  dictated,  we  frequently  express  wonder  at  the  credulity  of  nations  in  embra- 
cing systems  of  belief  which  appear  to  us  so  directly  repugnant  to  right  reason, 
and  sometimes  suspect  that  tenets  so  wild  and  extravagant  do  not  really  gain 
credit  with  them.  But  experience  may  satisfy  us,  that  neither  our  wonder  nor 
suspicions  are  well  founded.     No  article  of  the  public  religion  was  called  in 

acquainted,  and  no  practice  which  it  enjoined  appeared  improper  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  opinion  that  tended  to  diminish  the  reverence  of  men. 
for  the  gods  of  their  country,  or  to  alienate  them  from  their  worship,  excited 
among  the  Gr&eks  and  Romans  that  indignant  zeal  which  is  natural  to  eveiy 
people  attached  to  their  religion  by  a  firm  persuasion  of  its  truth.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  Indians,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  to  the  tenets  and  rites- 
of  their  ancestors,  has  been,  if  possible,  still  greater.  In  no  country,  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  were  precautions  taken  with  bo  much  solicitude  to  place 
the  great  body  of  the  people  beyond  the  reach  of  any  temptaUon  to  doubt  or  dis- 
belief. They  not  only  were  prevented  (as  I  have  already  observed  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind  must  always  be  in  every  country)  from  entering  upon  any  spe- 
culative inquiry,  by  the  various  occupations  of  active  and  laborious  life,  but  any 
attempt  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  was  expressly  prohibited.  I. 
one  of  the  Sooder  cast,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  four  iotu  which  the 
whole  nation  was  divided,  presumed  to  read  any  portion  of  the  sacred  books,  in 
which  all  the  science  known  in  India  is  contained,  he  was  severely  punished ; 
if  he  ventured  to  get  it  by  heart,  he  was  put  to  death.J  To  aspire  after  any 
higher  degree  of  knowledge  than  the  Brahmins  have  been  pleased  to  teach, 
would  be  deemed  not  only  presumption  but  impiety.  Even  the  higher  casts 
depended  entirely  for  instruction  on  the  Brahmins,  and  could  acquire  no  portion 
of  science  but  what  they  deigned  to  communicate.  By  means  of  this,  a  devout 
reverence  was  universally  maintained  for  those  institutions  which  were  consi- 
dered as  sacred ;  and  though  the  faith  of  the  Hindoos  has  been  often  tried  by 
severe  persecutions,  eicitod  by  Iho  bigotry  of  their  Mahomedan  conquerors, 
no  people  ever  adhered  with  greater  fidelity  to  the  tenets  and  rites  of  their 

V.  We  may  observe,  that  when  science  and  philosophy  are  diifused  through 
any  country,  the  system  of  superstition  is  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  from  which  it 
was  formerly  exempt,  and  opinions  spread  which  imperceptibly  diminish  its 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men.  A  free  and  full  asaraination  is  always  favour- 
able to  truth,  but  fatal  to  error.  What  is  received  with  Implicit  faith  in  ages  of 
darknera  will  excite  coniampt  or  indignation  in  an  enlightened  period.  The 
history  of  religion  in  Greece  and  Italy,  the  only  countries  of  Europe  which  in 
ancient  times  were  distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  science,  conlirms  the 
trutji  of  this  observation.  As  soon  as  science  made  such  progress  in  Greece  as 
rendered  men  capable  of  discerning  the  wisdom,  the  foresight,  and  the  goodness 
displayed  in  creating,  preserving,  aud  governing  the  world,  they  must  have  par 
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ceiyed  that  the  characters  of  the  djrinitira  which  wera  proposed  m  the  object* 
of  adoration  in  their  temples,  could  notetttiUe  them  to  be  considered  as  the  pre- 
siding powers  in  nature.  A  poet  might  address  Jupiter  as  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  who  governed  both  hy  ctorniil  laws  ;  but  to  a  phiiosophet,  the  son  of 
Saturn,  liie  story  of  whose  life  is  a  series  of  violent  and  licentious  deeds,  which 
would  render  any  man  odious  or  despicable,  must  have  appeared  altogether 
unworthy  of  that  station.  The  nature  of  the  religious  service  celebrated  in  tbeii 
temples  must  have  been  no  less  ofiensive  to  aa  enligbtaned  mind,  than  the 
character  of  the  deities  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  performed.  Instead  of  insti- 
tutions tending  to  reclaim  men  from  vice,  to  form  or  to  atrengthen  habits  of  vir- 
tue, or  to  elevate  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  ils  proper  dignity,  superstition  either 
occupied  its  votaries  in  frivolous  unmeaning  ceremonies,  or  prescribed  rites, 
which  operated,  with  fatal  influence,  in  inflaming  the  passiouB  and  corrupting 
the  heart. 

It  is  with  timidity,  however,  and  caution,  that  men  venture  to  attack  ihe 
established  religion  of  their  country,  or  to  impugn  opinions  which  have  been 
long  held  sacred.  At  first,  some  philosophers  endeavoured,  by  allegorical  inter- 
pretations and  reiiced  comments,  to  explain  the  popular  mythology,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  description  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  of  the  various  events  end  revo- 
lutions which  take  place  in  the  system  of  the  material  world,  and  ende&voured 
by  this  expedient  to  palliate  many  of  its  absurdities.  By  degrees,  bolder  theories 
oonoeming  religion  were  admitted  into  the  schools  of  science.  Fhilosopheca  of 
enlarged  views,  sensible  of  the  impiety  of  the  popular  superstition,  formed  ideas 
.concerniGg  the  petfections  of  one  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  as  just  and  rational  as  have  ever  been  attained  by  the  unassisted 
powers  of  the  human  mind. 

If  from  Europe  we  now  turn  to  Asia,  we  shall  find,  that  the  observation  which 
I  have  made  upon  the  history  of  false  religion,  holds  equally  true  there.  In 
India  as  well  as  in  Gireece,  it  was  by  cultivaljng  science  thai  men  were  first  led 
•to  examine  and  to  entert^n  doubts  with  respect  to  the  established  systems  of 
superstition ;  and  when  we  consider  the  great  diSereuoe  between  the  acde- 
Biastical  constitution  (if  I  may  use  that  expression)  of  the  two  countries,  we  ore 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  established  system  lay  more  open  to  examination  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  In  Greece  there  was  not  any  distinct  race  or  order 
of  men  set  apart  for  performing  the  iimctions  of  religion,  ot  to  serve  as  here- 
ditary and  interested  guardians  of  its  tenets  and  institutions.  But  in  India  the 
Brahmins  were  born  tiie  ministers  of  religion,  and  they  had  an  exi-lusive  right 
of  presiding  in  all  the  numerous  rights  of  worship,  which  superstition  prescribed 
as  necessary  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  or  to  render  it  propitious.  These 
distinctions  and  privileges  secured  to  them  a  wonderful  ascsiidanf  over  Iheir 
countrymen  ;  and  every  consideration  that  can  influence  tlie  human  mind,  the 
honour,  the  interest,  the  power  of  their  order,  called  upon  them  to  support  tho 
tenets,  and  to  maintain  t)ie  instJtuUons  arid  rites,  with  whicli  the  preservation  of 
this  ascendant  was  so  intimately  cormected. 

But  as  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  Cost  devoted  their  lives  to  the  culti- 
vation of  science,  the  progress  wliich  they  made  in  all  the  branches  of  it  (of 
which  I  have  given  some  account)  was  great,  and  enabled  them  to  form  such  a 
just  idea  of  the  system  of  nature,  and  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  dis- 
played in  the  formation  and  government  of  it,  as  elevated  their  minds  above 
the  popular  superstition,  and  led  them  to  acknowledge  and  reverence  one 
Supreme  Being,  "  the  Creator  of  all  things  (to  use  their  own  expressions),  and 
from. whom  ail  things  proceed."* 

This  is  the  idea  which  Abiil  Fazel,  who  examined  the  opinions  of  tlio  Brah- 
mins with  Uie  greatest  attention  and  candour,  gives  of  their  theology.  "  They 
r.U,"  says  he,  "  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  ;  and  although  the;  hold 
images  in  high  veneration,  it  is  only  because  they  represent  celestial  Leings,  and 
prevent  tlie  thoughts  of  those  who  worship  them  from  wandering. "t  The  sen- 
timents of  the  most  inCeUigent  Europeans  who  have  visited  India  coincide  per- 
fectly with  his  in  respect  to  this  point.  The  accounts  which  IMr.  Bemier  received 
from  tho  Pundits  of  Benares,  both  of  their  external  worship,  and  of  one  Sovereigi! 
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tion]  being  the  sole  object  of  their  doTotion,  is  preciselj  t^e  same  wilh  th9,t 
given  by  Abiil  Fazel.*  Mr.  Wilkins,  better  qiialifiad  perhaps  than,  any  Euro- 
pean ever  was  ta  judge  with  respect  to  this  Bubjectj  represents  the  learned 
Brahmina  of  the  present  times  as  Theiste,  believers  in  the  unity  of  God.t  Of  the 
Bume  opinion  is  M.  Sonnerat,  who  resided  in  India  seven  years  in  order  to 
inquire  into  the  manners,  sciences,  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos.}  The  PunditB, 
who  translated  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  declare,  "that  it  was  the  Supreme 
Being,  who,  by  his  power,  formed  ail  creaturea  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
material  world,  from  the  four  elements  of  lire,  water,  ^r,  and  earth,  to  be  an 
ornament  to  the  magazine  of  creation  ;  and  whose  comprehensive  benevolence 
selected  man,  the  centre  of  knowledge,  to  have  dominion  and  authority  over  the 
rest ;  and,  having  bestowed  upon  this  favourite  object,  judgment  and  under 
standing,  gave  him  supremacy  over  the  coiners  of  the  vrorld.) 

Nor  ore  these  to  be  regarded  as  refined  seutinients  of  later  times.  The  Brah 
mine  being  considered  by  theMahomedan  conquerors  of  India  as  the  guardians 
of  the  national  religion,  have  been  so  studiously  depressed  by  their  fanatical 
zeal,  that  the  modern  members  of  that  order  are  as  far  inferior  to  their  ancestors 
in  science  as  in  power.  It  is  from  the  writings  of  llieir  ancient  Pundits  that 
they  derive  the  most  liberal  sentiments  which  they  entertain  at  present,  and  the 

ages  very  remote. 

That  this  assertion  is  weB  fonnded  ixe  are  enabled  to  pronounce  with  cor 
tainty,  as  the  most  profound  jnvsteries  of  Hindoo  theology,  concealed  with  tile 
areateet  care  &om  the  body  of  tie  people,  have  been  unveiled  by  the  translations 
from  the  Sanskicot  language  lately  published.  The  prindpal  design  of  the 
Baghvat-Geeta,  an  episode  in  the  Mahabarat,  a  poem  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
and  of  the  greatest  authority  in  India,  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  aad  from  a  just  view  of  the  divine  nature  to 
deduce  an  idea  of  what  worship  will  be  most  acc^table  to  a  perfect  Seing.  In 
it,  amidst  much  obscure  metaphysical  discussiSn,  some  ornaments  of  fancy 
utisuited  to  our  taste,  and  some  thoughts  elevated  to  a  tract  of  eubllmity  into 
which,  from  our  liabits  of  reasoning  and  judging,  we  shall  find  it  ditlicult  to  fol 
low  theni,|{  wo  find  descriptions  of  tlie  Supreme  Being  entitled  to  equal  praise 
with  those  of  the  Greek  philosophers  which  I  have  celebrated.  Of  thoaa  I  shall 
now  produce  one  to  which  I  formerly  alluded,  and  refer  my  readers  for  others 
to  the  work  itself;  "  O  mighty  Being,"  says  Arjoon,  "  who  art  the  prime  Creator, 
eternal  God  of  Gods,  the  World's  Mansion  '.  Thou  art  the  incorruptible  Being, 
JtsOnet  from  all  things  transient.  Thou  art  before  all  Goda,  the  ancient 
Paoraosh  [i.  e.  vital  soul],  and  the  Supremo  Supporter  of  the  universe.  Thou 
knowest  all  things,  and  art  worthy  to  be  known  ;  thou  art  the  Supreme  Man- 
sion, and  by  thee,  O  infinite  Form,  the  universe  was  spread  abroad  !  reverence 
bo  unto  thea  before  and  behind :  reverence  be  nuto  thee  on  all  sides ;  O  thou 
who  art  all  in  all !  Infinite  ie  thy  power  and  thy  glory. — Thou  art  the  Father  of 
aU  things  animate  and  inanimate.  Thou  art  the  wise  instructor  of  the  whole, 
worthy  to  be  adored.  There  is  none  like  unto  thee  ;  where,  then,  in  the  Ihreo 
worlds,  is  there  ono  above  thee  ?  Wherefore  I  bow  down  ;  and,  with  my  body 
prostrate  upon  the  ground,  crave  thy  mercy.  Lord  !  worthy  to  l>e  adored  ;  for 
thou  shouldest  bear  with  me,  even  as  a  &ther  with  his  son,  a  friend  with  hia 
&iend,  a  lover  with  his  beloved."!  A  description  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  given 
in  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  from  which  it  is  evident  what  were 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  learned  Brahmins  concerning  the  divine  nature 
and  perfections  ;  "  As  God  is  immaterial,  he  is  above  all  conception  i  as  he  ia 
invisible,  he  can  have  nnform  !  but  from  what  we  behold  of  his  works,  we  may 
conclude  that  he  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  knowing  all  things,  and  present  every 
where."** 

To  men  capable  of  forming  such  ideas  of  the  Deity,  the  public  service  in  the 
P^odas  must  have  appeared  to  be  an  idolatrous  worship  of  images,  by  a  super- 
stitious multiplication  of  frivolous  or  immoral  rites ;  and  they  must  have  seon 
that  it  was  only  by  sanctity  of  heart,  and  purity  of  manners,  men  could  hope 

*  PrellmlTliHcourseJp.'lioH.       II  Mi.HaMi'nea'Bl.eMer!'pi»lls^dlolheBashvEt-G69la,F  '/ 
IT  BBJhva^Gel)la,  p,  94, 95,  *•  Dow'a  Dissert,  p.  xl. 
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to  gain  the  approbation  of  a  Being  perfect  in  goodnesa.  This  trtitiv  Veim 
labours  to  inculcate  in  the  Mahabarat,  but  witii  liie  prudent  reserve  mid  artful 
precautions  natural  to  a  Brahmin  Bludioaa  neither  to  offend  his  countrjnion, 
nor  to  diminiah  the  influence  of  his  own  order.  His  ideas  concerning  the  mode 
of  worshipping  the  Deity,  are  explained  inmany  striltingpaasa^sof  Ihe  poem  i 
but,  unwilling  to  mnltipl/  quotalionB,  I  satisfy  myself  with  reterring  to  Ibem.* 
When  we  recollect  how  slowly  the  mind  of  man  opens  to  abstract  ideas,  and 
how  difficuit  (according  to  an  observation  in  the  Mahabarat)  an  invisible  path 
is  to  corporeal  beings,  it  is  evident  that  the  HindooB  maat  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  improvement  before  their  sentiments  rose  so  far  superior  to  the  popu- 
lar superstition  of  their  country.  The  different  states  of  Greece  had  Bubsisted 
long,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  refinement,  before  the  erroi^s  of 
false  reliKJoo  began  to  be  detected.  It  was  not  until  the  age  of  Socrates,  and 
in  the  schools  of  philosophy  established  by  his  disciples,  that  principles  adverse 
to  the  tenets  of  the  popular  superstition  were  much  propagated. 

A  longer  period  of  time  elapsed  before  the  Romans,  a  nation  of  warriors  and 
statesmen,  were  enlightened  by  science,  or  ventured  npon  any  free  diaquieition 
concerning  the  objects  or  Ihe  rites  of  worship,  authotized  by  their  ancestors. 
But  in  India  the  happy  effects  of  progress  in  science  were  much  more  early  oon- 
npicuous.  Without  adopting  the  wild  computations  of  Indian  chronology,  aC' 
cording  to  which  the  Mahabarat  was  composed  above  four  thousand  years  ago, 
we  must  allow  that  it  is  a  work  of  verji  great  antiquity,  and  the  author  of  it 
discovers  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  theology,  of  morals,  and  of 
metaphysics,  more  just  and  rational  than  seems  to  have  been  attained,  at  liiat 
period,  by  any  nation  whose  history  is  known. 

But  so  unable  are  the  limited  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  perfections  and  operations  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  in  all  the 
theories  concerning  them,  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  in  the  most  en- 
lightened nations,  we  find  a  lamentable  mixture  of  ignorance  and  error.  From 
^ese  the  Brahmins  were  not  more  exempt  tbao  the  sages  of  other  coimtries. 
As  they  iield  that  the  system  of  nature  was  not  only  originally  arranged  by 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  but  that  every  event  which  happened  was 
brought  about  by  his  immediate  interposition  ;  and  as  they  could  not  compre- 
hend how  a  being  could  act  in  any  place  unless  where  it  was  present ;  they  sup- 
posed the  Deity  to  be  a  vivifying  principle  diffused  through  the  whole  creation, 
a  universal  soul  that  animated  each  partof  it.t  Every  intelligent  nature,  par- 
ticularly the  souls  of  men,  they  conceived  (o  be  portions  separated  irom  this 
great  spirit,:j:  to  which,  after  fulfilling  their  destiny  on  earth,  and  attaining  a 
proper  degree  of  purity,  they  would  be  again  reunited.  In  order  to  efface  the 
Btiuns  with  which  a  soul,  during  its  residence  on  earth,  has  been  defiled,  by  the 
indulgence  of  sensual  and  corrupt  appetites,  they  taught  that  it  must  pass,  in 
a  long  successlan  of  transmigrations,  through  the  bodies  of  ditferent  animals, 
until,  by  what  it  suffers  and  what  it  learns  in  the  various  forms  of  its  eiislence, 
it  shall  be  so  thoroughly  refined  from  all  poUution  as  to  be  rendered  meet  for 
being  absorbed  into  the  divine  essence,  and  retimis  like  a  diop  into  tliat  un- 
bounded ocean  (rom  which  it  originally  issued.f  These  doctrines  of  the  Brah- 
mins, concerning  the  Deity,  as  the  soul  which  pervades  all  nature,  giving  activity 
and  vigour  to  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  final  reunion  of  all  intellijrent 
creatures  to  their  primeval  source,  coincide  perfectly  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Stoical  school.  It  is  remarkable,  that  after  having  observed  a  near  resemblance 
in  the  most  sublime  sentiments  of  their  moral  doctrine,  we  should  likewise 
discover  such  a  similarity  in  the  errors  of  their  theological  BpooulalionB,|| 

The  human  mind,  however,  when  destitute  of  superior  guidance,  is  apt  to 

fall  into  a  practical  error  with  respect  to  religion,  of  a  tendency  still  more  dan- 

e,  began  to 


gerous.  When  philosophers,  by  their  a 
Buch  just  ideas  of  the  nature  and  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being,  aj 
vinced  them  that  the  popular  system  of  superstition  was  not  only  absur 
impious,  they  wore  fully  aware  of  all  the  danger  which  might  arise  from 
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mnjiico-ting  what  thoy  had  discovered  (o  the  people)  incapable  of  comprehend^ 
ing  the  force  of  those  reasons  which  had  swajed  with  them,  and  SO  zealaualy 
attached  to  establisheu  opinions,  as  to  revolt  against  an;  attempt  to  detect  their 
folsehaod.  Insteaa,  therefore,  of  allowing  any  ray  of  that  knowledge  which 
illuminated  their  oivn  minds  to  reach  them,  they  formed  a  theory  to  jitsti^ 
iheir  owa  conduct,  and  to  prevent  the  darltness  of  that  cloud  which  hung  over 
the  minds  of  their  fellow-men  from  being  ever  dispelled.  The  vulgar  and  un- 
learned, they  contend,  had  no  right  to  truth.  Doomed  by  their  condition  to 
remain  in  ignotuncc,  they  were  to  be  kept  in  order  by  delusion,  and  allured  to 
do  what  is  ight,  or  deterred  from  venturing  upon  what  is  wrong,  by  the  hope 
of  thoso  .mitginary  rewards  which  superstition  promises,  and  the  dread  of  those 
punishments  which  it  threatens.  In  confirmation  of  this,  1  might  quote  the 
doctrine  of  most  of  the  philosophic  sects,  and  produce  the  words  of  almost 
every  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writer.  It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  to  lay 
before  my  readers  a  remarkable  passage  in  Strabo,  to  whom  I  have  been  so  often 
indebted  in  the  course  of  my  researches,  and  who  was  no  less  qunlitied  to  judgu 
with  respect  to  the  political  opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  than  to  describe 
Uie  countries  which  they  inhabited.  "What  is  marveiloua  in  fable  is  employed," 
says  he,  '■  sometimes  to  please,  and  sometimes  to  inspire  terror,  and  both  thess 
are  of  use,  not  only  with  children,  but  with  persons  of  mature  age.  To  chil- 
dren we  propose  delightful  fictions,  In  order  to  encourage  them  to  act  vrell,  and 
eudi  as  are  terrible,  m  order  to  restrain  them  from  evil.  Thus  when  men  are 
united  in  society,  they  are  incited  to  what  is  laudable  by  hearing  the  poets  cele- 
brate the  splendid  actions  of  fabulous  story,  such  as  the  labours  of  Hercule« 
and  Theseus,  in  reward  for  which  they  are  now  honoured  as  divinities,  or  by 
beholding  their  illustrious  deeds  eihibited  to  public  view  in  painting  and  etulp- 
ture.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  deterred  from  vice,  when  the  punishments 
inflicted  by  the  gods  upon  evil  doers  are  related,  and  threats  are  denounced 
against  them  in  awful  words,  or  represented  by  frightful  figures,  and  when  men 
believe  that  tliese  threats  have  been  really  executed  upon  the  guilty.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  conduct  women  and  the  gross  multitude,  and  to  render  them 
holy,  pious,  and  upright,  by  the  precepts  of  roason  and  philosophy;  supersti- 
tion, or  the  fear  of  the  gode,  must  be  called  in  aid,  the  influence  of  which  is 
founded  on  fictions  and  prodigies.  For  Che  thunder  of  Jupiter,  the  EBgis  of  Mi- 
nerva, the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  torches  and  snakes  of  the  furies,  the  spears 
of  the  gods,  adorned  with  ivy,  and  the  whole  ancient  theology,  are  aU  fables, 
which  the  legislators  who  formed  (he  pohticai  constitution  of  states  employ  as 
bugbears  to  overawe  the  credulous  and  simple."* 

These  ideas  of  the  philosophers  of  Europe  were  precisely  tlie  samowbich  the 
Brahmins  had  adopted  in  India,  and  according  to  which  they  regulated  their 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  As  their  order  had  an 
exclusive  right  to  read  the  sacred  books,  to  cultivate  and  to  teach  scienca,  they 
eonid  more  effectually  prevent  all  who  were  not  members  of  it  from  acquiring 
any  portion  of  information  beyond  what  they  were  pleased  to  impart.  When 
tho  free  circulation  of  knowledge  is  not  circumscribed  by  such  restrictions,  the 
whole  community  derives  benefit  from  every  new  acquisition  in  science,  the 
influence  of  which,  both  upon  sentiment  and  conduct,  extends  insensibly  from 
the  few  to  the  many,  from  the  learned  to  the  ignorant.  But  wherever  iJie 
dominion  of  false  religion  is  completely  established,  the  body  of  the  people  gain 
nothing  by  the  greatest  Improvements  in  knowledge.  Their  philosophers  con- 
ceal from  them,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  the  truths  which  they  have  dis- 
covered, and  labour  to  support  tliat  fabric  of  superstition  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  overturned.  They  not  only  enjoin  others  to  respect  the  religious- 
rites  prescribed  by  tho  laws  of  their  country,  but  conform  to  them  in  their  own 
practice,  and  with  every  external  appearance  of  reverence  and  devotion,  bow 
down  before  the  altars  of  deities,  who  must  inwardly  be  the  objects  of  their  con 
tempt.  Ineload  of  resembling  the  teachers  of  true  religion  m  the  benevolent 
ardour  with  which  they  have  alv^ays  communicated  to  their  fellow  men  the 
loiowledge  of  those  important  truths  with  which  their  own  minds  were  enlight- 
ened and  rendered  happy,  the  aoges  of  Greece,  and  the  Brahmins  of  India,  car 
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Tied  on,  with  studied  artifice,  a  scheme  of  deceit,  and,  according  ta  a.n  emphatic 
B^tpression  of  an  inspired  writer,  they  detained  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.* 
Tiiey  knew  and  approved  what  was  true,  but  among  the  rest  of  mankind  thny 
laboured  to  support  and  to  perpetuate  what  is  false. 

Thus  I  have  gone  througii  all  the  particulars  which  I  originally  proposed  io 
examine,  and  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the  stata  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 
with  respect  to  each  of  them.  If  1  had  aimed  at  nothing  else  thou  to  deaoribo 
the  civil  policy,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  religious  institntions  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  numerouB  race  of  men,  that  alone  would  have  led  me 
into  inquiries  and  discussions  botii  curious  and  instructive.  I  oivn,  however, 
that  I  have  all  along  kept  in  view  an  object  mare  interesting,  as  well  as  of  greater 
importance,  and  entertain  hopes,  that  if  the  account  which  1  have  given  of  the 
early  and  high  civilization  of  India,  and  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  its  inhabit- 
ants in  elegant  arts  and  useful  science,  shall  be  received  as  just  and  well  estab- 
lished, it  may  have  some  influence  upon  the  behaviouc  of  Europeana  towards 
that  people.  Unfortunately  for  the  human  species,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the 
globe  the  people  of  Europe  have  acquired  dominion,  they  have  found  the  inhabit- 
ants not  only  in  a  state  of  society  and  improvement  far  interior  to,  their  own, 
but  different  in  their  completion,  and  in  all  their  habile  of  hfe.  Men  in  every 
stalo  of  their  career  are  so  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  by  the  community 
of  which  they  are  members,  that  it  becomes  to  them  a  standard  of  perfection, 
and  they  are  apt  to  regard  people  whose  condition  is  not  similar,  with  con- 
tempt and  even  aversion.  In  Africa  and  America,  the  dissimihtude  is  so  oon- 
■plcuous  that,  in  the  pride  of  their  superiority,  Europeans  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  reduce  the  natives  of  the  former  to  slavery,  and  to  exterminate  thoso 
of  the  latter.  Even  in  India,  though  far  advanced  beyond  the  two  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  in  improvement,  the  colour  of  the  inhabitants,  their  effeminate 
appearance,  their  unwarlike  spirit,  the  wild  extravagance  of  their  religious  tenets 
and  ceremonies,  and  many  other  circumstances,  confirmed  Europeans  in  such 
an  opinion  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  that  they  have  always  viewed  and  treated 
them  as  an  inferior  race  of  men.  Happy  would  it  be  if  any  of  the  four  Euro- 
pean nations,  who  have  snceesaively  acquired  extensive  territories  and  power  in 
India,  could  altogether  vindicate  itself  from  having  acted  in  this  manner. 
Nothing,  however,  can  have  a  more  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to  inspire 
Europeans,  proud  of  their  own  superior  attunments  in  policy,  science,  and  arts, 
with  proper  sentiments  concerning  the  people  of  India,  and  to  teach  them  a  due 
regard  for  their  natural  rights  as  men,  tlian  their  being  accustomed,  not  only  to 
consider  the  Hindoos  of  the  present  times  as  an  ingenious  race  of  men,- but  to 
view  them  as  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  attained  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  improvement,  many  ages  before  the  least  step  towards  civilization  bad  been 
taken  in  any  part  of  Europe.  It  was  by  an  impartial  and  candid  inquiry  into 
their  manners,  that  the  Emperor  Akber  was  led  to  consider  the  Hindoos  as  no 
less  entitled  to  protection  and  favour  than  his  other  subjects,  and  to  govern  them 
with  such  equity  and  mildness,  as  to  merit  from  a  grateful  people  the  honourable 
appoUation  of  »  The  Guardian  of  Manltind."  It  was  from  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  their  character  and  acquirements,  that  his  Vizier  Abul  Faier,  with  a 
liberality  of  mind  unexampled  among  Mahomedans,  pronounces  a  high  cnco- 
-mium  on  the  virtues  of  the  Hindoos,  both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of 
Bociety,  and  celebrates  their  attainments  in  arls  and  sciences  of  every  Itlnd-t  If 
I  might  presume  to  hope  that  the  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  the  people  of  India  could  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree, 
and  with  the  remotest  influence,  to  render  their  character  more  respectable,  and 
(heir  condition  more  happy,  I  shall  close  my  literary  labours  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thirdiing  that  I  have  not  lived  or  written  in  vain. 

•  nmn.  I.  la  t  Aj'een  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p  a  ai  95 
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Note  [1].     Sect,  I.  p.  7. 

Cabddlity  and  ooepticism  are  two  opposite  extremes  into  ivhicli  men  arc  apt 

to  luu,  in  examining  liis  events  which  ace  said  to  have  happened  in  the  early 

ages  of  antiquity.     Without  incurring  any  euapicion  of  a,  propensity  to  tho 

latter  of  these,  1  nie.y  be  allowed  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  the  expedition 

of  Sesostris  into  India,  and  his  conquest  of  that  country. 1.  Few  facts  in 

ancient  history  seem  to  be  better  establiahed  than  that  of  the  early  aversion  of 
the  Egyptians  to  a.  seafaring  life.  Even  the  power  of  despotism  cannot  at  once 
chEinge  the  idsas  and  mauuerE  of  a  nation,  eiipecially  when  they  have  been  con- 
finned  by  long  habit,  and  rendered  sacred  by  the  sanction  of  religion.  That 
Sesostris,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  should  have  so  entirely  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  a  superstitious  people,  as  to  be  able  to  fit  out  four  hundred  ships 
of  force,  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  besides  another  lleet  which  he  had  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, appears  to  be  extremely  improbable.  Armaments  of  eucli  magnitude 
would  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  a  great  and  long  established  maritime  power. 

2.  It  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus,  who  inquired  with  the  most  persevering 

diligence  Into  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt,  and  who  received  all  tlie  informa- 
tion concerning  it  which  the  priests  of  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Thebes  could 
communicate,  Herodot.  edit.  Wesselingii,  iib.  ii.  c.  3,  aJthongh  he  relates  the 
history  of  Sesostris  at  some  length,  does  not  mention  bis  conquest  of  India, 
lib.  ii.  c.  103,  &c.  That  tale,  it  is  probable,  was  invented  in  the  period  between 
the  £^e  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  Diodorus  Sioutus,  from  whom  we  receite  a 
particular  detail  of  the  Indian  expedition  of  Seaoatris,  His  account  rests  entirely 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests ;  ond  Diodorus  himself  not  only 
gives  it  as  his  general  opinion,  "  that  manj  things  which  they  related,  flowed 
rather  from  a  desire  to  promote  the  honour  of  their  country,  than  Irom  atten- 
tion to  trutJi,"  lib.  i.  p.  34.  edit,  Wesselingii.  Amst.  1746 :  but  takes  particular 
notice  that  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  well  as  the  Greek  writers,  differ  widely 
from  one  another  ui  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the  actions  of  Sesostris, 

lib.  i,  p.  6S. 3.  Though  Diodorus  asserts  that  in  relating  the  history  of  Se 

sostria  he  had  studied  to  select  what  appeared  to  him  most  probable,  and  most 
agreeable  to  the  monuments  of  that  monarch  atill  remaining  in  Egypt,  ho  has 
admitted  into  his  narrative  many  marvellous  circumstances,  which  render  the 
whole  extremely  suspicious.  The  father  of  Sesostcis,  as  he  relates,  collected  all 
the  male  children  who  were  born  in  Egypt  on  the  same  day  with  his  bod,  in 
order  that  thoy  might  be  educated  together  with  him  conformable  to  a  mode 
which  ho  prescribed  with  a  view  of  preparing  them  as  proper  instruments  to 
carry  into  execution  the  great  undertakings  for  which  he  destined  Sesostris. 
Accordingly,  when  Sesostris  set  out  upon  his  Indian  expedition,  which  from 
inrcumstances  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  must  have  been  about  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  of  his  youthful  associates  are  said  to 
have  been  slill  alivo,  and  were  intrusted  with  high  command  in  his  army.  But 
if  wo  apply  to  the  examination  of  this  story  the  cert^  principles  of  political 
arithmetic,  it  is  evident,  that  if  one  thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  male  ohildrfln 
born  on  the  same  day  with  Sesostris  were  alive  when  his  great  expedition  com- 
menced, the  number  of  children  bom  in  Egypt  on  each  day  of  the  same  year 
must  have  been  at  least  ten  thousand,  and  the  population  of  the  kingdom  must 
have  exceeded  sixty  milliona  :  Goguet  I'Origine  des  Loix,  des  Arts,  &c.  tom.ii. 
p.  12,  &c.  a  number  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  crcdibihty,  in  a  kingdom  which, 
from  the  accurate  calculations  of  M.  D'Anvilie,  M^moire  sur  I'Egypl,  Ano.  et 
Modeine,  p.  S3,  £cc.,  does  not  contain  more  tiian  two  thousand  one  hundred 
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square  leagaea  of  habitable  country.  Dedjne  and  Fall  of  the  Rom.  Emp.  Tot 
V.  p.  318.  Anotliei  murvellous  pajticulor  is  the  description  of  a  ship  of  cadar, 
four  bundled  and  ninetj  feet  in  length,  covered  on  the  outside  with  gold,  and 
on  the  inside  with  silver,  which  Sesostria  consecrated  to  the  Deity  who  was  the 
chief  ohject  of  worship  at  Thebes.  Lib.  i.  p.  67.  Such  too  ia  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  Egyptian  armj,  in  which,  beside  six  hundred  thousand  infantry  and 
twenty-four  thousand  cavalry,  there  were  twenty-seven  thousand  armed  cha- 
riots.    Ibid.  p.  64. i.  These  and  other  particulars  appeared  so  far  to  exceed 

the  bounds  of  probability,  that  the  sound  understanding  of  Stiabo  the  geographer 
rejected,  without  hesitation,  the  accounts  of  the  Indian  expedition  of  Sesostris  ; 
and  he  not  only  asserts  in  the  moat  explidt  lernis,  that  this  monarch  never 
enlered  India,  lib.  xv.  p.  1007.  C.  edit.  Casaub.  Amst.  1707  ;  but  he  ranks  what 
baa  been  related  CDncenung-  his  operations  in  that  conntry  with  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  p.  1007.  D.  lOOd.  B.  The  philosophical  his- 
torian of  Alexander  the  Great  seems  to  have  entertained  the  same  senUments 
with  respect  to  the  exploits  of  Sesoslris  in  India.  Hist.  Ind.  c.  S.  Arrian 
Eiped.  Alex.  edit.  Gronov.  L.  Bat.  1704. — What  slender  information  concern- 
ing India  or  itsinhabitants,  Herodotus  had  received,  seems  to  haveboen  derived, 
not  from  the  Egyptians,  but  from  the  Persians,  lib.  iii.  c.  105 ;  which  renders 
it  probable,  that  in  his  time  there  was  liltle  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  India. 
If  Reland  be  well  founded  in  hie  opinion,  that  many  of  the  words  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors  as  Indian  are  really  Persian,  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  an 
early  intercourse  between  PerGia  and  India,  of  which  hardly  any  trace  remains 
in  history.  Roland.  Dissert,  do  Vcteri  Lingua  Indie,  ap.  D;ssett.  Miscel.  vol.  i. 
p.  209. 

Note  [2],  Sect.  I.  p.  8. 
When  we  consider  the  extents  and  effect  of  the  Phcenloian  commerce,  the 
scanty  information  eoncarning  it  which  we  receive  from  ancient  writers  must 
on  a  first  view  appear  surprising.  Bui  when  we  recollect  tliat  all  the  Greek 
historians  (Herodotus  excepted),  who  give  any  account  of  the  Phienicians, 
published  their  works  long  after  the  destruction  of  Tyra  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  we  will  cease  to  wonder  at  their  not  having  entered  into  minute  details 
with  respect  to  a  trade  which  was  then  removed  to  new  seats,  and  carried  ba 
in  other  channels.  But  the  power  and  opulence  of  Tyre,  in  the  proepercns 
age  of  its  commerce,  must  have  attracted  general  attention.  In  the  prophecies 
of  Eiekiel,  who  flourished  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  the  fall  of  Tyro, 
there  is  the  most  particular  account  of  the  nature  and  variety  of  its  commercial 
transactions  tliat  is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  writer,  and  which  conveys  at 
the  same  time  a.  magnificent  idea  of  the  extensive  power  of  that  stale.    Ch. 

Note  [3].  Sect.  I  p.  9. 

The  account  given  of  the  revenue  of  (he  Persian  monarchy  by  Herodotus  is 
curious,  and  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  some  public  record,  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him.  According'  to  it  the  Persian  empire  was  divided 
into  twenty  aatrapys,  or  governments.  The  tribute  levied  from  each  is  speci- 
fied, amounting  in  all  to  14,560  Eabcaan  talents,  which  Dr.  Arbulhnot  reckons 
to  be  equal  to  2,8ff7,437Z.  sterling  money  i  asum  extremely  small  for  the  revanne 
of  the  Great  King,  and  which  ill  accords  with  many  facts,  concerning  the  riches, 
m  n  fi  n  and  luxarv  of  the  East,  liiat  occur  in  ancient  authors. 
Note  ^4].  Sect.  I.  p.  10. 

M  a  R  II  the  second  edition  of  his  Memoir,  has  tracea,  from  very 
imp  f  t  m  t  !  the  routes  by  which  Alexander,  Tamerlane,  and  Nadir 
Sh  h  tr  t  d      t     India,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  does  honour  to 

his  d  6C  nn  nt  and  displays  the  superiority  of  his  knowledge,  in  the  ancient 
and  m  d  n  graphy  of  that  country.  His  researches  he  has  illustrated  by 
an  dd  1  nal  p.  To  these  I  must  refer  mj  readers.  Nor  are  ttiey  to  con- 
Hder  hie  laborious  investigation  merely  as  an  object  of  curiosity  ;  the  geography 
i)f  that  fertile  and  extensive  re^on  of  India,  distinguished  by  the  name  ol 
Pinjab,  with  which  we  are  at  present  iittio  acquainted,  may  soon  become  very 
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intareBtiQg.  If,  on  the  one  iiond,  thu.t  liriii  foundation  an  wliidi  the  Brilisii 
empire  in  Indiu  seems  to  be  established,  by  the  successful  termination  of  the 
lale  war,  romains  unabakeQ  ; — if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Seiks,  a.  confederaoj  of 
sereral  independent  states,  shall  continue  to  extend  their  dominions  with  the 
same  lapidily  that  they  have  advanced  sines  the  be^nning  of  Ihe  current  cen- 
tary  ;  it  ia  highly  probable  that  the  enterprising  commercial  spirit  of  (he  one 
people,  and  the  martial  ardour  of  the  other,  who  etill  retain  the  acUvitf  and 
ardo  111' natural  to  man  in  the  earlieet  a^^e  of  social  union,  may  give  riee  to  events 
of  tho  greatest  moment.  The  frontiers  of  the  two  states  are  apptoaobing 
gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  the  territories  of  the  Ssths  having^ 
reached  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Jumnah,  while  those  of  Uie  Nabob  ot 
Oude  stretch  along  its  eastern  bank.  This  Nabob,  the  ally  or  tributary  of  the 
East  India  Company,  is  supported  by  a  brigade  of  the  Bengal  army,  constantly 
stationed  on  his  western  frontier.  Ken.  Mem.  Introd.  p.  cxvi.  In  a  position  so 
contiguous,  rivalry  for  power,  interference  of  interest,  and  imiunierable  other 
causes  of  jealousy  and  discord,  can  hardly  fail  of  terminating,  sooner  or  later, 
in  open  hostility.  The  Seiks  possess  the  whole  Soubah  of  Lahore,  the  principal 
part  of  Moultan,  and  the  v/estern  part  of  Delhi.  The  dimensions  of  this  tract 
are  about  400  British  miles  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  varying  in  bteadth  from  320  to 
laO  miles.  Their  capital  oily  is  Lahore.  Little  is  known  concerning  their 
government  and  political  maxims ;  but  thoy  are  represented  as  mild.  In  their 
mode  of  making  war,  they  are  unquestionably  savaire  and  cruel.  Their  armv 
consists  almost  entirely  of  horse  ;  of  which  they  ci 
the  field.  Maj.  Ren.  Mem.  2d  edit.  Introd.  p.  cxsi. 
Mr.  Cranfurd's  Sketches,  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  263,  fee 
Note  [5].  Sect.  I.  p.  11, 

It  is  surprising  that  Alosander  did  not  receive,  in  the  provinces  contiguous 
to  India,  such  an  account  of  the  periodical  tains  in  that  country,  as  to  show  him 
the  impropriety  of  carrying  on  military  operations  there  while  these  conbnued. 
His  expedition  into  India  commenced  towards  the  end  of  Spring,  Arrian,  lib.  Iv. 
c.  32,  when  the  tains  were  already  begun  in  the  mountains,  from  which  all  the 
rivets  in  the  Panjab  fiow,  and  of  course  they  must  have  been  considerably 
swelled  before  he  arrived  on  their  banks,  Rennel,  p.  268. — He  passed  tho  Hydas- 
pes  at  Midsummer,  about  the  height  of  the  rainy  season.  In  a  country  through 
which  so  many  large  livers  run,  an  army  on  service  at  this  time  of  the  year 
must  have  suffered  greatly.  An  accurate  description  of  the  nat'ire  of  tlie  rains 
and  inundations  in  Uiis  part  of  India,  is  given  by  Arrian,  lib.  v.  c.  9  j  and  one 
BfJll  fuller  may  be  found  in  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  1013.~It  was  of  what  they  suffered 
by  these  that  Alexander's  ssldiors  complained,  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  1031,  D. ;  and  not 
without  reason,  as  it  had  rained  incessantly  dtuing  seventy  days.  Died.  Stcul. 
xvii.  c.  94. — A  circumstance  which  marks  the  accuracy  with  which  Alciandet'a 
officers  had  attended  to  every  thing  in  that  part  of  India,  deserves  notice.  Aris- 
tobulus,  in  his  journal,  which  I  have  mentioned,  observes  that,  though  heavy 
rains  fell  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  country  near  to  them,  in  the  plains  below 
not  so  much  as  a  shower  fell.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  1013.  E.  1015.  B.  Major  RenneU 
was  informed  by  a  person  of  character,  who  had  resided  in  this  district  of  India, 
which  is  now  seldom  visited  by  Europeans,  that  durmg  great  part  of  the  S.  W. 
monsoon,  or  at  least  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  part  of  September, 
which  is  the  rainy  season  in  most  other  parts  of  India,  the  atmosphere  in  tbe 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  Is  generally  clouded,  but  no  rain  falls  except  very  near  the 
sea.  Indeed,  very  few  showers  fall  during  Oie  whole  season.  Captain  Hamil- 
ton relates  that,  when  he  visited  Tatta,  no  rain  had  fallen  for  three  years  before. 
Memoirs,  p.  283. — Tamerlane,  who,  by  the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment to  India,  had  the  means  of  being  well  informed  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  country,  avoided  the  error  of  Alexander,  and  made  his  Indian  campMgn 
during  the  dry  season.  As  Nadir  Shah,  both  when  he  invaded  India,  A.  D. 
1738,  and  in  his  return  next  year,  marched  through  the  same  countries  with 
Alexander,  and  nearly  in  the  same  line  of  direction,  nothing  can  give  a  more 
etrilcing  idea  of  the  persevering  ardour  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  than  the 
description  of  the  difficulties  which  Nadir  Shah  had  to  surmount,  and  the  hard- 
ships which  his  army  endured.    Though  possessed  of  absolute  power  and 
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VI  eolth,  and  distinguished  no  less  by  great  talenta  than  long  experience 
m  me  conduct  of  war,  ha  had  tlie  mortification  to  Iobo  a  great  part  of  his  troops 
in  crossing  ihe  rivers  of  the  Fanjab,  in  penetrating  through  tiie  mountains  to 
the  north  of  India,  and  in  conUicts  with  the  lierce  natives  inhabiting  the  coun- 
tries which  stretch  from  the  banlss  of  the  Oxua  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  An 
inlcFBBting  account  of  his  retreat  and  sufferings  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Khojeh  Abdulkurren,  a  Cashmerian  of  distinction,  who  served  in  his  army. 
NoTB  [6j.  Sect.  I.  p.  Xl. 

That  a  fleet  so  numerous  should  have  been  Collected  in  such  a  short  time  is 
apt  to  appear,  at  £rst  sight,  incredible.  Arrian,  hoi.vever,  assures  us,  that  in 
specifying  this  number,  he  followed  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  whoso  authority 
he  considered  to  be  of  the  greatest  weight,  lib.  vi.  c.  3,  But  as  the  Panjab  coun 
try  is  full  of  navigable  rivers,  on  whicii  all  the  intercourse  among  the  natives 
was  carried  on,  it  abounded  with  vessels  ready  constructed  to  the  conqueror's 
hands,  so  that  he  might  easily  collect  that  number.  If  we  eould  give  credit  1« 
the  account  of  the  invasion  of  India  by  SemiramiE,no  fewer  titan  four  thousand 
vessels  were  assembled  in  the  Indus  to  oppose  her  fleet.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii. 
c.  74. — It  is  remarkable  that  when  Mahmoud  of  Gazna  invaded  India,  a  fleet 
was  collected  on  the  Indus  to  oppose  him,  consisting  of  the  same  number  of 
vesselR.  We  learn  from  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  that  the  inhabilants  of  this  part  of 
India  still  continue  to  carry  on  all  their  communication  with  each  other  by 
water  ;  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  Circar  of  Tatta  alone,  have  not  Ices  than  forty 
thousand  vessels  of  various  constructions.  Vol.il.  p.  143. 
Note  [7].    Sect.  I.  p.  12. 

Alt.  these  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Indian  History  of  Anion,  a  work 
different  from  that  already  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  treatises 
transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity.  The  first  part  of  it  consists  of  exU'acts  from 
the  account  given  by  Nearehus  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  India,  and  the  manners 
of  the  natives.  The  second  contains  that  ofhccr's  joarnal  of  his  voyage  from 
the  moutli  of  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  perusal  of  il 
gives  rise  to  several  observations. — 1.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Hearchus, 
nor  Ptolemy,  nor  Aristobulus,  nor  even  Arrian,  once  mentions  the  voyage  of 
Scylai.  Tliia  could  not  proceed  from  their  being  unacquainted  with  it,  for 
Herodotus  was  a  favourite  author  m  the  hands  of  every  Greek  who  had  any  pre- 
tensions to  lite.'atnre.  It  was  probably  occasioned  byt^e  reasons  which  they  had 
to  distrust  the  veracity  of  Scylax,  of  which  1  have  already  taken  notice,  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  speech  which  Arrian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alexander,  he  asserts 
that  except  Bacchus,  he  was  the  first  who  had  passed  the  Indus  ;  which  implies 
that  he  disbelieved  what  is  related  concBrning  Scylai,  and  was  not  acquainted 
with  what  Darius  Hyslaspes  is  said  to  have  done,  in  order  to  subject  that  part 
oflndiato  the  Peiaan  crown.  Arrian,  vii.  c.  10.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
Megasthenee,  who  resided  a  considerable  time  in  India.  He  asserts  that,  Bicept 
Bacchus  and  Hercalea  (to  whose  fabulous  expeditions  Strabo  is  oEtonishod  that 
he  should  have  given  any  credit,  lib.  xv.  p.  1007.  D.)  Alexander  was  the  first 
who  had  invaded  India ;  Arrian,  Hist.  Indie,  c.  5.  We  are  informed  by  Arrian, 
thai  the  Assacani,  and  other  people  who  possessed  that  country,  which  is  now 
called  the  kingdom  of  Candahat,  paid  tribute,  first  to  the  Assyrians,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Mcdca  and  Persians.  Hist.  Indic.  c.  1.  As  all  the  fertile  provinces 
on  the  north-west  of  the  Indus  were  anciently  reckoned  to  be  part  of  India,  it  is 
probable  that  what  was  levied  from  them  is  Uie  sum  mentioned  in  the  tribulo  roll, 
from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  account  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  that  none  of  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Indus  were  over  sub- 
ject to  the  Kings  of  Persia. 2.  This  voyage  of  Nearehus  affords  some  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  of  any  naviga- 
tion different  from  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  (he  Mediterranean. 
Though  the  enterprising  genius  and  enlarged  views  of  Alexander,  prompted  him 
to  attempt  opening  an  intercourse  by  son,  between  India  and  his  Persian 
dominions,  yet  both  he  and  flearchus  knew  so  little  of  the  ocean  which  they 
wished  to  explore,  as  to  be  apprehensive  that  it  might  be  found  impossible  to 
navigate  it,  on  account  of  impervious  straits,  or  other  obstacles.    Hist.  Indic, 
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C20.  Q,Curt.lib,ix.c.9.  When  tho  fleet  arrived  near  Ihemoutb  of  the  Indus, 
tlio  ^Etoniahinunt  excited  b;  the  c:ctraariiiaar}'  Sow  and  ebb  of  tide  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  a  phenamenoD  (according  to  Air'aii)  witli  which  Alexander  and  hia 
Boldiera  were  unacquainted,  lib.  vi.  c.  19,  is  anothar  proof  of  their  ignorance  in 
maritime  science.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be  surprised  at  their  astonish- 
ment,  aa  the  tidaa  are  hardly  perceptible  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  which 
tho  knowledge  of  the  Greelts  and  Macedonians  did  not  eitend.  For  theaame 
leason,  wbsn  the  Romans  carried  their  victorious  anns  into  the  countries  situ- 
ated on  the  AElantic  Oeean,  or  on  the  seaa  that  cauimunicatc  with  it,  this  new 
phenomenon  of  tho  tides  was  an  object  of  wonder  and  terror  to  them.  Ccesar 
deacribcs  the  amazement  of  his  aoldiera  at  a  spring  tide,  which  greatly  damaged 
the  fleet  with  which  he  invaded  Britain,  and  acknowledges  that  it  Waa  an 
appaaranca  with  which  they  were  unacquainted.  Bell.  Gallic,  lib.  iv.  c.  29. 
The  tides  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Indus  aro  remarkably  iiigh,  and 
tlie  effeeta  of  them  very  great,  especially  that  sudden  and  abrupt  iiiQux  of  the 
tide  into  the  moutha  ot  rivers  or  narrow  straits,  which  is  known  in  India  by  the 
name  of  The  Bore,  and  is  accurately  described  by  Major  Rennell,  Introd.  xxiv. 
Mem.  27S.  In  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythrroi,  p.  2G,  these  high  tides  the  men- 
tioned, and  the  description  of  them  nearly  reiieuibles  that  of  the  Bore.  A  Very 
exaggerated  account  of  the  tidaa  in  tho  Indian  Ocean  ia  given  by  Pliny,  Nat. 
Hist.  lib.  xiii.  c.  25.  iVlajor  Rennell  seems  to  think  that  Alexander  and  his  fol- 
lowers could  not  be  so  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  tidea, 
as  Herodotus  had  informed  the  Greeks,  "that  in  the  Bed  Sea  there  was  aregular 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  every  day,"  Lib.  ii.  c.  11.  Thin  is  all  the  explanation  of 
that  phenomenon  given  by  Herodotus.  But  among;  thf  ancients  there  occur  in- 
etoQoes  of  inattention  to  facts  related  by  reapeciable  authors,  which  appear  Gur- 
prising  in  modem  times.  Though  Herodotus,  as  I  have  juat  now  observed,  gave 
an  account  of  the  voyage  performed  by  Scylax  at  considerable  length,  neither 
Alexander  nor  his  hiatoriana  take  any  notice  of  that  event.  1  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  mention  a  more  remarliable  instance  of  the  iuattenUon  of  later 
writers  to  an  accurate  description  which  Herodotus  had  given  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
From  these,  and  other  similar  instances  which  might  nave  been  produced,  we 
may  conclude,  that  Iho  slight  mention  of  the  regular  flow  and  ebb  of  tide  in  the 
Red  Sea  is  not  a  sullieient  reason  for  rejecting,  as  incredible,  Airian's  account 
of  the  surprise  of  Alexander's  soldiers  when  they  Grst  beheld  the  extraordinary 

effects  of  the  tide  at  the  mouth,  of  the  Indus. 3.  Tho  course  of  Nearchus'a 

voyage,  the  promontories,  the  creeks,  the  rivers,  the  cities,  the  mountains,  which 
came  suocesaltely  in  his  view,  are  so  clearly  deacribed,  and  the  distances  of  such 
as  were  most  morthy  of  notice  are  so  distinctly  marked,  that  M.  D'Anvilia,  by 
comparing  these  witii  the  actual  posidon  of  the  country,  according  to  the  best 
accounts  of  it,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  has  been  able  to  point  out  most  of  the 
places  which  Nearchus  mentions,  with  a  degree  of  certainty  which  does  as 
muoli  honour  to  the  veracity  of  the  Grecian  navigator,  as  to  the  industry,  learn- 
ing, and  penetration  of  the  French  geographer,  Mfim.  de  Littirat.  tom.u:?!; 
p.  13a,  &c 

In  modern  times,  the  Red  Sea  ia  a  name  appropriated  to  the  Arabian  Gulf; 
but  the  ancients  denominated  (he  ocean  which  stretciiea  from  the  Gulf  to  India, 
the  Erythrtean  Sea,  from  King  Erythras,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than 
the  name,  wiiioh  in  the  Greek  language  signifies  red.  From  this  casual  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  it  came  to  be  believed  that  it  was  of  a  different  colour  ftom 
other  aeaa,  and  consequently  of  more  dangerous  navigation. 
Note  [8],  Sect.  1.  p.  14. 

Aj,EXtNDEa  waa  so  intent  on  rendering  this  union  of  hia  subjects  complete, 
that  after  hia  death  there  was  found  in  his  tablets  or  commentaries  (among 
other  magnificent  schemes  which  he  meditated),  a  resolution  to  build  several 
new  cities,  some  in  Asia  anu  aome  in  Europe,  and  to  people  those  in  Aaia  with 
Europeans,  and  those  in  Europe  with  Aaialics,  "  that  (says  the  historian)  by 
intermarriages,  and  exchange  of  good  offices,  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  great 
continents  miglit  be  gradually  moulded  into  a  similarity  of  sentiments,  and 
become  attached  to  each  other  with  mutual  afl'ection."    Diod.  Sicul.  lib,  xviil 
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The  Oriental  historians  have  mingled  the  little  that  thej  know  concerning 
tiie  transactions  of  European  nations,  particularly  concerning  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  hla  conquest  of  Persia,  with  eo  many  fabulous  and  incredi- 
ble circum stances,  that  hardly  any  attention  is  due  to  Ihem.  Though  they  mis- 
represented every  event  in  his  life,  they  entertained  a  high  idea  of  his  great 
power,  distinguishing  him  by  the  ap^iellation  of  Eacander  Dkukamfiit,  i.  a.  the 
T'uio-homed,  in  allusion  to  tlie  extent  of  his  dominions,  which,  according  to  them, 
reached  from  tlie  western  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  earth.  Uerbelot,  Bib. 
Orient,  ardda  Escander.  Anc.  Univ.  Hist,  vol.  v.  Svo.  edit.  p.  433.  Richard- 
son's Dissert,  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary  of  the  Pei^ian  and  Arabic,  p.  xii. 
Whether  the  histanans  of  Indostau  have  given  an  account  of  Alexander's  inva- 
sion of  iidia  with  greater  accuracy,  cannot  be  known,  until  some  of  their  works, 
written  in  the  Sanakreet,  are  translated.  That  some  traditional  knowledge  of 
Alexander's  invasion  of  India  is  still  preserved  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Peninsula,  is  manifest  from  several  circumstances.  The  Rajahs  of  Cbitore, 
who  are  esteemed  the  most  ancient  establishment  of  Hindoo  Princes,  and  the 
noblest  of  the  Eajahpout  tribes,  boast  of  their  descent  from  Forus,  famous  as 
well  in  the  East  as  in  the  West  for  his  gallant  opposition  to  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,     Orme's  Fragm.  p.  5.     Major  Hennell  has  informed  me,  by  accounts 

the  country  of  Kuttore,  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  ancient  Bactrja,  a  people 
who  claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Aleiaiider's  followara  were  existing  when 
Tamerlane  invaded  thatprorinee,  In  Bijore,  a  country  more  to  the  wost  in  the 
same  district,  the  Bazira  of  Alexander,  there  is  a  tribe  at  this  day  which  traces 
ila  origin  to  certain  persons  le&  there  by  liie  conqueror  when  he  passed  through 
that  province.  Both  Abul  Fazel,  and  Soojah  Has,  an  eastern  historian  of  good 
reputation,  report  this  tradition  without  any  material  variation.  The  latter, 
indeed,  adds,  that  these  Europeans,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  continued  to  pre- 
sorvB  that  ascendancy  over  their  neighbours,  which  their  ancestors  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  possessed  when  they  first  settled  here.  Although  we  should 
reject  this  pedigree  as  false,  yet  the  bare  claim  argues  the  belief  of  the  natives, 
for  wliich  there  must  have  been  some  foundation,  that  Alesandor  not  only  con- 
quered Bijore,  but  also  transferred  that  conquest  to  some  of  his  own  country- 
men. Ilennell  Mem.  ad  edit.  p.  162.  Tha  people  of  Bijore  had  likewise  a  high 
idea  of  Alexander's  extensive  authority  i  and  they,  too,  denominated  him  the 
Two-homed,  agreeably  to  the  striking  emblem  of  power  in  all  the  eastern  lan- 
guages. Ayeen  Akbery,  xi.  194.  Many  instances  of  this  emblem  being  used 
will  occur  to  every  person  accustomed  to  read  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Note  [9].  Sect.  I.  p.  15. 

It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  generally  received,  that  Alexander  built  only  two 
cities  in  India,  Nictca,  and  Bucephalia,  situated  on  the  Hydaspes,  the  modern 
Chcliim,  and  that  Craterus  superintended  the  building  of  both.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  Arrian,  lib.  v.  c.  ult.,  that  he  built  a  third  city  on  Ihe  Acesines,  now 
the  Jenanl),  under  the  direction  of  Hephi£stion  :  and  if  it  was  his  object  to  retain 
the  command  of  the  country,  a  place  of  strength  on  some  of  the  rivera_,to  tha 
south  of  the  Hydaspes,  seems  to  have  been  necessary  for  that  purpose.  This 
part  of  India  has  been  so  little  visited  in  modern  times,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
point  out  with  predion  the  situation  of  these  cities.  If  P.  Tiessenthaler  were 
well  founded  in  his  conjecture,  that  the  river  now  called  Rauvce  is  the  Acesines 
of  Arrian  (BemouiUi,  vol.  i.p.39),  it  is  probable  that  this  city  was  built  some- 
where near  Lehore,  one  of  the  most  important  stations  in  that  part  of  India, 
and  reckoned  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery  to  be  a  city  of  very  high  antiquity.  Bui 
Major  Roimell,  in  my  opinion,  gives  good  reasons  for  supposing  the  Jenaub  to 
be  the  Acesines  of  the  ancients. 

Note  [10],  Sect,  I.  p.  15. 

The  religious  scruples  which  prevented  the  Persians  from  making  any  voyage 
by  sea,  were  known  to  tha  anoients.  Pliny  relates  of  one  of  tha  Magi,  who  was 
letit  on  an  embassy  from  Trridates  to  the  emperor  Nero,  "  Navigare  noinerat, 
quoniam  exspuere  in  maria  aliisqoo  mortalium  necessitatibus  violare  naturam 
earn,  fas  non  putant."    Nat.  liiat.  lib.  xsk.  c.  2,    This  aversion  lo  liie  sea  they 
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carried  so  far  that,  according  to  the  observation  of  a  well  informed  historian, 
there  was  not  a  city  of  any  note  in  tlieir  empire  built  upon  tlie  seacoast.  Am- 
mian.  Marcel,  lib.  xxiii.  c.  6,  Wo  learn  from  Dr.  Hyde,  how  ictimatelj  these 
ideas  were  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster.  Eel.  Vet.  Pere.  cap.  vi. 
In  all  the  wara  of  the  Persians  with  Greece,  the  fleets  of  the  Great  King  con- 
sisted entirely  of  ships  furnished  by  the  Phcenicians,  Syrians,  the  conquered 
provinces  of  the  Lesser  Awa,  and  the  jslande  adjacent.  Herodotus  and  Diodorua 
Siculua  mention  the  quota  furnished  by  each  country  in  order  to  cooipoae  ths 
■fleet  of  twelve  hundred  ships  w4th  which  Xeries  invaded  Greece,  and  among 
these  there  is  not  one  belonging  to  Persia.  At  the  Eamo  lime  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  according  to  Herodotus,  whi^e  authority  is  unexceptionable  with 
regard  to  thiE  point,  Ariabigines,  a  son  of  Darius,  acted  as  admiral  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  had  several  eatraps  of  high  rank  under  his  command,  and  both  Persians 
and  Medea  sGrved  as  soldiera  on  board  it.  Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  96,  97.  By  what 
motives,  or  what  authority,  they  were  induced  to  act  m  this  manner,  I  cannot 
explain.  From  some  religious  scruples,  similar  to  those  of  the  Persians,  many 
of  the  natives  of  Indoslan,  in  our  own  time,  refuse  to  embark  on  board  a  ship, 
and  ti>  serve  at  sea  ;  and  yet,  on  some  occasions,  thesopoys  in  the  service  of  the 
European  powers  have  got  the  better  of  these  scruples. 

Note  [11].  Seot.  I.  p.  15, 
M.  Le  Baron  do  Sainte-Crois,  in  his  ingenious  and  learned  Critique  des  His- 
toriens  d' Alexandre  ie  Grand,  p.  96,  seems  fo  entertain  some  doubt  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  the  cities  which  Alexander  is  said  to  have  built.  Plutatch  de 
Fort.  Alex,  affirms  that  he  founded  no  fewer  than  seventy,  tt  appears  from 
many  passages  in  ancient  authors,  that  the  building  of  cities,  or  what  may  be 
considered  as  the  same,  the  establishment  of  fortified  stations,  was  the  mode  of 
maintaining  their  authority  in  the  conquered  nations,  adopted  not  only  by  Alex- 
ander, but  by  his  successors.  Seleucus  and  Antioehus,  fo  whom  the  greater 
part  of  the  Persian  empire  became  subject,  were  no  less  remarkable  for  founding 
new  cities  than  Alexander,  and  these  cities  seemed  fully  to  have  answered  the 
purposes  of  the  founders,  as  they  effoctuaily  prevented  (as  I  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  observe!  the  revolt  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Though  the 
Greeks,  animated  with  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  their  native  country,  refused 
to  setUe  in  the  Persian  empire  while  under  the  dominion  of  its  native  monarchs 
even  when  allured  by  the  prospect  of  great  advantage,  as  M.  de  Saint-Croii 
remarks,  the  case  became  perfectly  difierent  when  that  empire  was  subjected  tr, 
their  own  dominion,  and  tliey  settled  there  not  as  subjects  but  as  masters.  Both 
Alexander  and  his  successors  discovered  mucli  discernment  in  choosing  the 
aitnation  of  the  cities  which  they  built.  Seleucia,  which  Seleucus  founded,  is 
a  striking  instance  of  this,  and  became  hardly  inferior  to  Alexandria  in  aumbei 
of  inhabitants,  in  wealth,  and  in  importance.  Mr,  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  M. 
D'Anville,  M^m,  de  Litt^rat,  xxx. 

Note  [12].  Sect,  I.  p.  16 
It  is  from  Justin  We  receive  the  slender  knowledge  we  have  of  Uio  progress 
nhich  Seleucus  made  in  India,  lib.  xv.  c.  4.  But  we  cannot  rely  on  Iiis  evidence, 
unless  when  it  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other  autbora,  Plularcli  seema 
to  assert  that  Seleucus  had  penetrated  far  into  India ;  but  that  respectable 
writer  JB  more  eminent  for  his  discernment  of  characters,  and  his  happy  selec- 
tion of  those  pjrcumstanees  which  mark  and  discriminate  them,  than  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  historical  researches,  Pliny,  whose  authority  is  of  greater 
weight,  BBema  to  conuder  it  as  certain,  that  Seleucus  Lad  carried  his  arms  into 
districts  of  India  which  Alexander  never  visited.  Plin,  Nat.  Hist,  lib.  vi,  c  1" 
Tlie  passage  in  which  this  is  menuoned  is  somewhat  obscure  ;  but  it  seems  to 
imply  that  Seleucus  had  marched  from  the  Hypha^s  to  the  Hysudrus,  from 
thence  to  Palibothra,  and  from  that  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  The  distances 
of  the  principal  stations  in  (his  march  are  marked,  the  whole  amounting  to 
9244  Roman  miles.  In  this  sense  M.  Bayer  understands  the  words  of  Pimy, 
Histor.  Regni  Grfficorum  Baotrlani,  p.  37,  But  to  me  it  appears  highly  impro- 
bable that  the  Indian  expedition  of  Seleucus  could  have  continued  so  long  as  to 
allow  time  for  operations  of  such  extent.     If  Seleucus  had  advanced  as  far  Into 
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India,  aa  the  mouth,  of  the  Ganges,  the  ancients  must  have  had  a,  more  accorate 

knowledge  of  that  part  of  tiie  oountrj'  than  tliej  seem  ever  to  have  possessed. 

Note  [13],  Sect.  I,  p.  16. 

Major  Rennell  gives  a  magnifieent  idea  of  this,  bj  informing  us,  that  "  the 
Ganges,  after  it  has  escaped  trom  the  mountainoua  tract  in  which  it  had  wan- 
dered above  eight  hundred  miles,"  Mem.  p.  333,  "  receives  in  its  course  through 
the  plains  eleven  riveru,  some  of  them  as  large  aa  the  Rhine,  and  none  smaller 
than  the  Thames,  besides  as  many  more  of  lesser  note."  P.  257. 
Note  [14],  Sect.  I.  p.  17, 

In  fixing  the  position  of  Palibothra,  I  have  ventured  to  differ  from  Majoi 
Roimell,  and  I  ventured  to  do  so  with  diffidence.  According  to  Strabo,  Pali- 
bothra was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  another  river.  Lib,  iv, 
p.  1023.  A.  Arrian  is  still  more  explicit.  He  places  Palibothra  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ganges  and  Erranahoas,  the  last  of  which  he  describes  as  loss  than  the 
Ganges  or  Indus,  but  greater  than  any  other  known  river.  Hist,  Ind.  c.  10. 
This  description  of  its  situation  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  Allahabad. 
P,  Boudier,  to  whose  observations  the  geography  of  India  is  much  indebted,  says 
that  the  Jurana,  at  its  juncdon  with  the  Gauges,  appeared  to  him  not  inferior 
in  magnitude  to  that  river.  D'Anville,  Antiq.  de  I'lnde,  p.  53.  Allahabad  is  the 
name  which  was  given  to  that  dty  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  who  erected  a  sti'ong 
'ortress  there;  an  elegant  deUnealaon  of  which  is  published  by  Mr.  Hodges,  No. 
V.  of  his  select  Views  in  iDdia.  Its  ancient  name,  by  whiish  it  is  still  known 
among  the  Hindoos,  is  Praeg,  or  Piyag,  and  the  people  of  the  district  are  called 
Praegi,  n-hich  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  Prasij,  the  ancient  appellation  of  the 
kingdom  of  wliich  PaUbothra  was  the  capital,  P,  Tiessenthaler,  Bemouilli, 
tom,  i,  223.  D'Anville,  p.  56.  Allahabad  is  such  a  noted  seat  of  Hindoo  de- 
votion, that  it  is  denominated  The  King  of  Worshipped  Places.  Ayeen  Akbery, 
vol  ii.  p.  35,  "  The  territory  around  it,  U>  the  estent  of  forty  miles,  is  deemed 
holy  ground.  The  Hindoos  believe,  that  when  a  man  dies  in  this  place,  what- 
ever he  wishes  jbr  he  will  obt^  in  his  next  regeneration.  Although  they  teach 
that  suicide  in  general  will  be  punished  with  torments  hereafter,  yet  they  con- 
sider it  as  meritorious  for  a  man  to  kill  himself  at  Allahabad."  Ayeen  Akbery, 
iii.  258.  P.  Tieasenlhaler  describes  the  various  objects  of  veneration  at  Allaha- 
bad, which  are  still  visited  with  great  devotion  by  an  immense  number  of  pil- 
grims. Bemouilli,  tom.  i.  p,  2S4.  From  all  these  ciroum stances  we  may  con- 
clude it  to  be  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  In  the  same  situation  with  the 
Palibothra  of  antiquity. 

Major  Rennell  has  been  induced  to  place  Palibothra  on  the  same  site  with 

Patna,  chiefly  by  two  conaiderations. 1.  From  having  learned  that  on  or 

near  the  site  of  Patna  stood  anciently  a  very  large  city  named  Patdpaolher,  or 
Palnlwu/riE,  which  nearly  resembles  the  ancient  name  of  Palibothra.  Atthough 
there  a  not  now  a  confluence  of  two  rivers  at  Patna,  ho  was  informed  that 
the  junction  of  the  Soane  with  the  Ganges,  now  twenty-two  miles  above 
Patna,  was  formerly  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  The  rivers  of  India  some- 
times change  their  course  in  a  singular  manner,  and  he  produces  some  remarka- 
ble instances  of  it.  Sut  even  should  it  be  allowed  that  the  accounts  which  the 
natives  give  of  this  variation  in  the  course  of  the  Soane  were  perfectly  accurate, 
I  question  whether  Arrian's  description  of  the  magnitude  of  Erranahoas  be 

applicable  to  that  river,  certainly  not  so  justly  as  to  the  Jumna. 2.  He  seems 

to  have  been  influenced,  in  some  degree,  by  Pliny's  Itinerary,  or  Table  of  Dis- 
rtrnces  from  Taxila  (the  modern  Attock)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  Nat. 
Hist,  lib,  vi.  c.  17.  But  the  distances  in  tliat  Itinerary  are  marked  so  inaccu- 
rately, and  in  some  instances  are  ao  palpably  erroneous,  that  one  cannot  found 
upon  them  with  much  security.  According  to  it,  Palibothra  is  situated  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges. 
The  actual  distance,  however,  between  Allahabad  and  Patna  is  not  more  than 
two  hundred  British  miles.  A  disagreement  so  considerable  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  without  auppiraing  some  extraordinary  error  in  the  Itinerary,  or  that  the 
point  of  conflux  of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges  has 'undergone  a  change.  For 
the  former  of  these  suppositions  there  is  no  authority  (as  far  as  I  know)  from 
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my  manuscript,  or  for  the  latter  from  any  tradition.  Major  RannBll  has  pro- 
duced the  reasons  wliich  led  liim  to  aupposB  tlie  site  of  Palibothra  to  be  tha 
same  with  that  of  Patna.  Memoiros,  p.  49—64.  Some  of  the  objections  which 
might  be  made  to  this  suppoation  he  has  foreseen,  and  endeavoured  to  obviate  i 
and  after  all  lliat  I  have  added  to  them,  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  if,  in  a  geo- 
graphical discussion,  my  readers  are  disposed  to  prefer  his  decision  to  mine. 
Note  (15].  Sect.  I.  p.  17. 

I  so  not  mention  a  short  inroad  into  India  by  Anliochus  t^e  Great,  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  posterior  to  the  invasion  of  his  ancestor  Seleu- 
cos.  We  know  nothing  more  of  this  transaction  than  that  the  Syrian  monarch, 
after  finishing  the  war  he  carried  on  ag^nst  the  two  revolted  provinces  of  Par- 
thia  and  Bactria,  entered  India,  ai^d  concluding  a  peace  with  Sophagasenus,  a 
ting  of  the  country,  received  from  him  a  number  of  elephants,  and  a  sum  of 
money.  Polyb.  lib.  x.  p.  597,  &c.  lib.  li,  p.  651,  edit.  Casaub.  Justin,  lib.  xv. 
*  4.  Bayer's  Hist.  Regii.  GriEcor.  Paclr.  p.  69,  Sic, 
NoTiE  [16].  Sect.  I.  p.  IB.f 

A  FACT  cursorily  related  by  Strabo,  and  which  has  escaped  the  inquisitive 
industry  of  M.  de  Guignes,  coincides  remai-kably  with  the  narrative  of  the  Chi- 
nese writers,  ajid  confirmait.  Tho  Greeks,  he  says*  were  deprived  of  Baelria 
by  tribes  or  hordes  of  Scythian  Nomades,  who  came  from  the  ooxmtry  beyond 
the  Jaiartcs,  and  are  known  by  the  names  of  Asij,  Parsiani,  Taohari,  and  Saea- 
rauli  Strab.  lib.  si.  p.  779.  A.  The  Nomades  of  tho  ancients  were  nations 
who,  like  the  Taftars,  eubsisted  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  as  shepherds,  without 
agricultuia 

Note  [17].  Sect.  J.  p.  19. 

As  the  distance  of  Areinoe,  the  modern  Suez,  from  the  Nile,  is  considerably 
less  than  that  between  Berenice  and  Coptos,  it  was  by  this  route  that  all  the  com- 
modities imported  into  the  Arabian  Golf  might  have  been  conveyed  with  most 
eipedition  and  least  expense  into  Egypt.  But  the  navigation  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  which  even  in  Ihe  present  improved  state  of  nautical  science  is  slow  and 
difficult,wa3  in  ancient  times  conadered  bythe  nations  around  itto  besoextremely 
perilous,  that  it  led  them  to  give  such  names  to  several  of  its  promontories,  bays, 
and  harbours,  as  convey  a  strikmg  idea  of  the  impression  which  the  dread  of 
this  danger  had  made  upon  their  imagination.  The  entry  into  the  Gulf  they 
called  Babeltacatdel,  the  Gate  or  Port  of  Affliction.  To  a  harbour  not  far  dis- 
tant, they  gave  the  nameof  Jtfrfe.i.  e.  Death.  A  headland  adjacent  thoy  called 
Garde/an,  the  Cape  of  Burial,  Other  denommations  of  similar  import  are  men- 
tioned by  the  author  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  information.  Bnice's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  442,  &c.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  staple  of  Indian 
trade  should  have  been  transferred  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf  to  Berenice,  as  by  this  change  a  dangerous  navigation  was  greatly  short- 
ened. This  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  that  induced  Ptolemy,  to  estab- 
lish the  port  of  communication  with  India  at  Berenice,  as  there  were  other  har- 
bours on  the  Arabian  Gulf  which  were  considerably  nearer  than  it  to  the  Nile. 
At  a  later  period,  after  the  tuin  of  Coptos  by  the  Emperor  Diodesian,  we  are 
informed  by  Ahulfada,  Descript.  Egypt,  edit.  Michaelis,  p.  77,  that  Indian  com- 
raoditiea  wero  conveyed  fcom  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  by  the  shortest  route, 
viz.  from  CoBselr,  probably  the  Philoteras  Portus  of  Ptolemy,  to  Cons,  the  Vlcus 
ApoHinis,  a  journey  of  four  days.  The  same  account  of  the  distance  was  given 
.by  the  natives  to  Dr.  Pocooke,  Travels,  vol,  i.  p.  87.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Cous,  from  a  small  village,  became  Uie  city  in  Upper  Egypt  next  in  magnitude 
to  Foslat,  or  Old  Cairo.  In  process  of  time,  from  causes  which  I  cannot  explain 
the  trade  from  the  Red  Sea  by  Cosselr  removed  to  Kene,  further  down  the 
river  than  Cous.  4.buif.  p.  13.77.  D'Anville,  Egypte,p.  196— 200.  In  modem 
times,  all  the  commodities  of  India,  imported  into  Egypt,  are  either  brougiit  by 
sea  from  Gidda  to  Suez.andtiience  carried  on  camels  to  Cairo,  or  are  conveyed 
by  land  carriage  by  the  caravan  returning-  from  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Niebuhr  Voyi^e,  lom.  i,  p.  334.  Volney,  i.  183,  fee.  This,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  it,  is  i  complete  account  of  all  the  different  roates  by  which 
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the  produotioneaf  tliaEast  Lavo  been  conveyed  to  tho , Nile,  from  the  first  open 
ing  of  that  communication.  It  is  aingular  thai  P.  Sioard,  M^m.  des  M.saiona 
dans  ie  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  157,  and  some  other  respectable  writers,  should  sup- 
pose Cosseir  to  be  the  Berenico  founded  by  Ptolemy,  although  Ptolemy  has  laid 
doH-n  itB  latitude  at  23°  Sff,  and  Strabo  has  described  it  as  nearly  under  the 
same  parallel  with  that  of  Syeue,  hb.  ii.  p.  195.  D.  In  consequence  of  this  mia- 
tafce,  Pliny's  computation  of  the  distance  between  Boronioe  and  Coptos,  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles,  has  been  deemed  erroncouB.  Pocooke,  p.  87. 
But  as  Pliny  not  only  mentions  the  total  distance,  but  names  the  different  sta- 
tions in  the  journey,  and  specifies  the  number  of  miles  between  eadi ;  and  as 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninua  coincides  exactly  with  his  account,  D'Anville,  Egypte, 
p.  21,  there  ia  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  it, 
NoTS  [18].  Sect.  I.  p.  19. 
MiioR  Rennell  is  of  opinion,  "  that  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Egyptians 
extended  their  navigation  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  Indian  continent,  and  btbu 
Bailed  up  the  Ganges  to  Falibothra,"  on  the  same  site  (according  to  him)  with 
the  modem  Patna.  Introd.  p.  mvi.  But  had  it  been  usual  to  sail  up  the 
Ganges  as  high  na  Patna,  the  mterior  paits  of  India  must  have  been  better 
known  to  the  ancients  than  they  ever  were,  and  they  wonld  not  have  continued 
to  derive  their  information  concerning  thom  from  Megasthonea  alone.  Strabo 
begins  his  description  of  India  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  He  requests  his 
readcta  lo  peruse  with  indulgence  the  account  which  he  gives  of  it,  as  it  was  a 
country  very  remote,  and  few  persons  had  visited  it;  and  of  these,  many  having 
seen  only  a  Email  part  of  the  country,  related  things  either  fiora  hearsay,  or,  at 

the  best,  what  they  had  hastily  remarked  while  they  pissed  through  it  in  the 
course  of  military  service,  or  on  a  journey.  Strabo,  lib.  sr.  p.  1005.  B.  He 
takes  notice  that  few  of  the  traders  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  ever  reached  the 
Ganges.  Ibid.  10O8.  C.  He  asserts,  tint  the  Ganges  enters  Uie  sea  by  one 
mouth,  ibid.  101 1.  C  ;  an  error  into  which  he  could  not  have  fallen,  if  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river  had  been  common  in  hja  time.  He  mentions  indeed  the 
sailing  up  the  Ganges,  ibid.  1010,  bat  it  is  cursorily  in  a  single  sentence ; 
whereas,  if  such  a  considerable  inland  voyage  of  above  four  hundred  miles, 
through  a  populous  and  rich  country,  had  been  customary,  or  even  if  it  had 
ever  been  performed  by  the  Roman,  or  Greek,  or  Egyptian  traders,  it  must  have 
merited  a  particular  descriptioo,  and  must  have  been  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
other  writers,  as  there  was  nothing  similar  to  it  in  the  practice  of  navigation 
among'  the  ancients.  Il  is  obEerved  by  Arrian  (or  whoever  is  the  author  of 
the  PeripluB  Maris  Erythriei),  that  previoaa  to  the  discovery  of  a  now  route  to 
India,  which  shall  be  mentioned  after  wards,  the  commerce  with  that  country  was 
carried  on  in  small  vessels  which  sailed  round  every  bay.  p.  32.  Ap.  Muds. 
Geogr.  Min,  Vessels  of  such  light  construction,  and  which  followed  this  mode 
of  sailing,  were  ill  fitted  for  a  voyj^  so  distant  as  that  round  Cape  Comorin, 
and  up  the  bay  of  Bengal,  to  Patna.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  merchants, 
whom  Strabo  mentions  is  having  reached  the  Ganges,  may  have  travelled 
thither  by  iand,  either  from  the  countries  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  or 
from  some  part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  (hat  the  navigation  up  the  Ganges, 
of  which  he  casually  takes  notice,  was  performed  by  the  natives  in  vBBSels  of 
the  country.  This  opinion  derives  some  confirmation  from  his  remarks  upon 
the  bad  structure  of  the  vassels  which  frequented  that  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
From  hia  description  of  them,  p.  1012.  C.  it  is  evident  that  they  were  vessels  of 
the  country. 

Note  [19].  Sect.  I.  p.  20. 
The  erroneons  ideas  of  many  intelligent  writers  of  antiquity  with  respect 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  though  well  known  to  every  man  of  letters,  areao  remarka- 
ble, and  afford  such  a  striking' example  of  the  imperfection  of  their  geographical 
knowledge,  that  a  more  full  account  of  them  may  not  only  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  my  readers,  but,  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  various  routes  by  which 
tlie  eommoditicB  of  the  East  were  conveyed  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  enter  into  some  detail  concerning  their  various  sentiments  with 
respect  to  this  matter.     1.  According  to  Strabo,  the  Caspian  is  a  bay,  that  com- 
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v-ilh  the  groat  Northern  ocean,  from  wliich  it  issues  at  first  bj  a 
narrow  strait,  and  then  expands  into  a  sea  extending  in  breadth  &ve  hundred 
stadia.  Lib.  xi.  p.  7T3.  A.  With  him  Fomponius  Mela  agrees,  and  describes 
Ihe  strait  by  which  the  Caspian  is  connected  with  the  Ocean,  as  of  considerablo 
length,  and  so  narrow  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  river.  Lib.  iii.  c  5. 
Pliny  likewise  ^ves  a  similar  description  of  it.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  13.  In 
tho  age  of  Justinian,  this- opinion,  concerning  the  corarauniealjon  of  the  Cas- 
piEui  Sea  with  tJie  Ocean,  was  still  prevalent.  Cosm.  Indicopl.  Topog.  Christ, 
hb,  ii.  p.  13S.  C  &.  Some  earl;  writers,  bj  a  mistake  Blill  more  singular,  )iave 
supposed  (he  Caspian  Sea  to  be  counented  with  the  Buxine.  Quintua  Curtius, 
whose  ignorance  of  geography  is  notorious,  has  adopted  thia  error.  Lib.  vii. 
c.  T.  3.  Ariian,  though  a  much  more  judicious  writer,  and  who,  by  residing 
for  some  time  in  the  Roman  province  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  he  was  jrovemor, 
miglit  have  obtwned  more  accurate  information,  declares  in  one  place  the  origin 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  still  unknown  i  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  Euxine,  or  with  the  great  Eaatem  Ocean  which  surrounds 
India.  Lib.vii.c.  16.  In  another  place  he  asserts  that  there  was  a  communication 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Lib.  v.  c.  36.  These  errors 
appear  more  extraordinary,  as  a  just  description  had  been  ^iven  of  the  Caspian 
by  Herodotus,  near  five  hundred  years  before  the  age  of  Strabo.  "  The  Cas- 
pian (says  he)  is  a  sea  by  itself  unconnected  with  any  other.  Its  length  is  as 
much  as  a  vessel  witli  oars  can  sail  ia  fifteen  days,  its  greatest  breadth  is  as 
much  as  it  can  sail  in  eight  days."  Lib.  1.  c.  203.  Aristotle  describes  it  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  his  usual  predsion  contends  that  it  ought  to  be  called  a, 
great  lake,  not  a  sea.  Meteorolog.  lib.  ii.  Diodorus  Sicnlns  concurs  with  them 
in  opinion.  Vol.  ii.  lib.  xviii.  p.  S61.  None  of  those  authors  determine  whether 
the  greatest  length  of  the  Caspian  was  frbm  North  to  South,  or  from  East  to 
West.  In  the  ancient  maps  which  iliustrate  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  it  ia 
delineated  aa  if  its  greatest  length  extended  irom  East  to  West.  In  modem 
times,  the  first  information  concerning  the  true  form  of  the  Caspian,  which  the 
people  of  Europe  received,  was  given  by  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an  English  mer- 
chant, who  with  a  caravan  from  Russia,  travelled  along  a  considerable  part  of 
its  coast  ill  the  ^eai  1558.  Hakluyl  Collect,  vol.  i,  p.  334.  The  accuracy  of 
Jenkinaon's  description  was  confirmed  by  an  actual  survey  of  that  sea  made  by 
order  of  Peter  the  Great,  A.  D.  1TI8  ;  and  it  is  now  ascertained  not  only  that 
Ihe  Caspian  is  unconnected  with  any  other  sea,  but  that  its  length  from  North 
to  South  is  oonsiderabiy  more  than  its  greatest  breadth  from  East  to  West. 
The  length  of  the  Caspian  ftom  North  to  South  is  about  sii  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  and  in  no  part  more  than  two  hundred  and  uxty  miles  in  breadth  from 
East  to  West  Coso's  Travels,  vol.  Si.  p.  257.  The  proportional  difterence  of 
its  length  and  breadth  accords  nearly  with  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  From 
this  detail,  however,  we  learn  how  the  iU  founded  ideas  concerning  it,  which 
were  generally  adopted,  gave  rise  to  various  wild  schemes  of  conveying  Indian 
commodities  to  Europe  by  means  of  its  supposed  communication  with  the 
Euxine  Sea,  or  with  the  iMorthem  Ocean.  It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Great  to  every  thing  conducive  to  the  improvement  of 
commerce,  that  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  gave  direcljons  to  fit  out  a 
squadron  in  the  Caspian,  in  order  to  survey  that  sea,  a^d  to  discover  whether 
it  was  connected  either  with  the  Euxine  or  Indian  Ocean.  Arrian,  lib.  Tii.  o.  18. 
Note  [20].    Sbot.  n.p.23. 

Fit ou  this  curious  detail,  we  learn  how  imperfect  ancient  navigation  was,  even 
in  its  most  improved  state.  The  voyage  from  Berenice  to  Ocehs  could  not  hava 
Uken  thirty  days,  if  any  other  course  had  been  held  than  that  of  servilely  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  the  coast.  The  voyage  from  Ocehs  to  Musiris  would  bo 
(according  to  Major  Rennell)  fifteen  days'  run  for  an  European  ship  in  the 
modern  style  of  navigation,  being  about  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  marine 
miles,  on  a  straight  course.  Introd.  p.  Txivii.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though 
the  PeripluB  Maris  Erythrteiwas  written  after  the  voyage  of  Hippalus,  the  chief 
object  of  the  author  of  it  is  to  describe  the  ancient  course  along  the  coast  of 
Arabia  and  Persia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  from  thence  down  the  western 
shore  of  the  continent  to  Musiris.    1  can  account  for  this  only  by  supposing  that 
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from  the  unwillingneea  of  mankind  lo  abandon  old  habits,  the  greater  part  of 
the  traders  from  Berenice  etill  continued  to  follow  that  route  to  which  thej 
were  accuEtoraed.  To  go  &om  Alexandria,  to  Musirls,  required  (according  lo 
Pliny)  ninety-four  days.  In  the  year  1783,  the  Boddam,  a.  ship  belonging  to 
the  English  East  India  Company,  of  a  thoitsand  tone  burden,  took  only  fourteen 
days  more  to  complete  her  voyage  from  I'ortamoutli  to  Madras.  Such  are  the 
implotemen^  which  hare  been  mads  in  navigation. 
Note  [31].  Sect.  U.  p.  24. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  in  a  well  regulated  commonwealth,  the  citi- 
zens shouid  not  engage  in  cnmmerce,  nor  the  state  aim  at  obttuning  maritime 
power.  Commerce,  he  contends,  would  corrupt  tha  purity  of  (heir  morals,  and 
by  entering  into  the  sea  service  they  would  be  accustomed  Ui  find  prete^ils  for 
justilyiug  conduct  so  inconsistent  with  what  was  manly  and  becoming,  as  would 
gradually  relax  the  strietnesa  of  military  discipline.  It  had  been  better  for  the 
Athenians,  he  asserts,  to  have  continued  to  send  annually  the  sons  of  seven  of 
th  ir  principal  citizens  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  than  to  have  changed 
their  ancient  manners,  and  to  have  become  a  maritime  power.  In  that  perfect 
republic,  of  which  he  delineates  the  form,  he  ordains  that  the  capital  should  be 
^tuatod  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  De  Legibns,  lib.  iv.  ab.  initio.  These 
ideas  of  Plato  were  adopted  by  other  philosophers.  Aristotle  enters  into  a  formal 
(discussion  of  the  question,  Whether  a  slate  rightly  constituted  should  be  com' 
mereiaJ  or  not  ?  and  though  abundantly  disposed  to  espouse  sentiments  opposite 
■to  those  of  Plato,  he  does  not  venture  to  decide  explicitly  with  respect  to  it. 
•De  Repub.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  In  ages  when  such  opinions  prevail,  little  information 
eoncerning  commerce  can  be  expected. 

Note  [22].  Sect.  II.  p.  25. 

l'LlNY,lib.  il.C.  35.  Prinoipiumergoculmonque  omnium  rerumprietij  Marga- 
ritie  tenent.  In  lib.  xjtxvii.  c.  4,  he  affirms,  Maximum  in  rebus  humania  pnetium, 
noil  solum  inter  gammas,habet Adamas.  These  two  pa^agesstand  in  such  direct 
contradiction  to  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them,  or  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  most  conformable  to  truth.  I  have  adhered  to  the  former, 
because  we  have  many  instances  of  the  exorbitant  price  of  pearls,  but  none,  as 
far  as  I  know,  of  diamonds  having  been  purchased  at  a  rate  eo  high.  In  this 
opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Pliny,  lib.  xix,  c.  I  ■,  having  mentioned 
the  exorbitant  price  of  Babesias,  he  says,  "  requat  praitla  cxccllentlum  Margarl- 
tarum ;"  which  implies  that  he  considered  pearls  to  be  of  a  higher  price  than 
any  other  commodity. 

Note  [23].  Sect.  II.  p.  25. 

Plibv  has  devoted  two  entire  books  of  his  Natural  History,  lib,  xii.  and  xili. 
to  the  enumeration  and  description  of  the  spices,  aromatics,  ointments,  and  per- 
fumes, the  use  of  which  luxury  had  introduced  among  his  countrymen.  As 
many  of  these  were  the  productions  of  India,  or  of  &e  countries  beyond  it, 
and  as  the  tradit  with  the  East  was  carried  on  to  a  great  eitenl  In  the  age 
of  Pliny,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  demand  for  them,  from  the 
high  price  at  which  they  oontmue  to  be  sold  in  Rome.  To  compare  the  prices  of 
the  same  commodities  in  ancient  Rome,  with  those  now  paid  in  our  own  country, 
ia  not  a  grattficaUon  of  curiosity  merely,  but  affords  a  standard  by  which  we 
may  estimate  the  different  degree  of  anecess  with  which  the  Indian  trade  liaa 
been  conducted  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Many  remarkable  passages  in 
ancient  authors  concerning  the  extravagant  price  of  precious  stones  and  pearls 
among  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  genera!  use  of  them  by  persons  of  all  ranks, 
are  collected  by  Meurslus  de  Lui.  Romanorum,  cap.  5 ;  and  by  StarrJslaus 
Bobierzyckius,in  his  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  lib.ii.  c,  3.  The  English  reader 
will  receive  snfBdent  information  from  Dr.  Arbnthnot,  in  his  valuable  Tables 
of  ancient  corns,  weights,  and  measures,  p.  172,  &o. 
Note  [24].  Skot.  II.  p.  26. 

M.  Mahudel,  ill  a  memoir  read  In  the  Academy  of  mscriptiona  and  belles- 
lettres  in  the  year  1719,  has  collected  the  various  opinions  of  tlie  ancients  con- 
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ceming  the  nature  md  ori^n  of  silk,  which  tend  all  to  prnve  their  ignorance 
with  regard  to  it.  Since  the  publicittionofM.  Maliudel's  Memoir,  P.  du  Halde 
has  described  a  species  of  ailk,  of  which  I  believe  he  communicated  the  first 
notice  to  the  modems.  "  This  is  produced  by  small  insects  nearly  raBambling 
snails.  They  do  not  form  cocoons  either  round  or  oval  like  the  silkworm,  but 
Bpuivery  loijg  threads,  which  fasten  themselves  to  trees  and  bushes  as  they  are 
driven  by  the  wind.  These  are  gathered  and  wrought  into  silk  stuffs,  coarser 
than  those  produced  by  domestic  silkworms.  The  insactB  which  produce  this 
coarse  silk  are  wild."  Descrip^on  de  I'Empire  de  la  Chine,  torn.  ii.  folio,  p. 
207.     This  nearly  resembles  Virgil's  description  ; 

Velleraqae  ut  foliis  depectant  tcnuia  Seres.— G<org,  ii.  ISi. 

An  attenlivereader  of  Virgil  will  find,  that,  besides  all  the  other  qualities  of  a 
great  dsacriptive  poet,  he  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  history. 
The  nature  and  productions  of  the  wild  silkworms  ore  illustrated  at  greater 
length  in  the  large  collection  of  Mimoires  concernant  I'Histoire,  iea  Sciences, 
les  Arts,  &c.  das  Ciiinois,  tom.  ii,  p.  575,  &c. ;  and  by  Pere  de  Mailla,  in  his 
voluminous  History  of  China,  torn.  xiii.  p.  434.     It  is  a  singular  circumstance  in 

homedajia  consider  it  as  an  unclean  dress ;  and  it  has  been  decided,  with  the 
anaiiimous  assent  of  all  the  doctors,  that  a  person  wsaring  a  garment  made 
entirely  of  sift  cannot  lawfully  offer  up  the  daily  prayera  enjoined  by  the  Koran. 
Herbal.  Bibl.  Orient,  artio.  Harir. 

KoTB  [25].  Sbct.  II.  p.  26. 

If  the  use  of  the  cotton  manufactureB  of  India  had  been  common  among 
the  Romans,  the  various  kinds  of  them  would  have  been  enumerated  in  the 
Law  do  Pubiioania  et  Vectigalibus,  in  the  same  manner  as  fhe  different  kinds  of 
spices  and  preoious  stones.  Such  a  specification  would  have  been  equally  neces- 
sary for  the  direction  both  of  the  merchant  andof  the  taigatheror 
HoTE  [26].  Sect.  II.  p.  2l. 

This  part  of  Ariian's  Periplua  has  bean  examined  with  great  accuracy  and 
learning  by  Lieutenant  Wilford  i  and  from  his  investigation  it  is  evident  that 
tho  Plithana  of  Arrian  is  the  modern  Pultanah,  on  the  sonthcrn  banks  of  the 
river  Godavery,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  British  miles  south  from  Baroach  ; 
that  the  position  of  Tagara  is  the  same  witli  that  of  the  modern  Dowlatabad, 
and  the  liigh  grounds  across  which  the  goods  were  conveyed  to  Baroacli,  ara 
the  Ballagaut  mountains.  The  bearings  and  distances  of  these  different  places, 
as  specified  by  Arrian,  afford  an  additional  proof  (were  that  riecessary)  of  the 
exact  information  which  ha  had  received  concerning  this  district  of  India. 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  369,  &o. 

Note  [27].  Sect.  II,  p.  29. 

Strabo  acloxowledges  his  neglect  of  the  improvements  in  geography  which 
Hipparohus  had  deduced  from  astronomical  observations,  and  justifies  it  by  one 
of  those  lo^oal  subtleties  which  the  ancients  were  apt  to  introduce  into  nil  their 
wridnga.  A  geographer,"  says  he  (i.  e.  a  deaoriber  of  the  earth),  "  is  to  pay  no 
attention  to  what  is  out  of  the  earth  ;  nor  will  men,  engaged  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is  inhabited,  daera  the  diatinction  and 
divisions  of  Hipparchus  worthy  of  notica."  Lib.  u.  194.  C, 
Note  [as].  Seot.  H,  p.  29. 

What  a  high  opinion  the  ancients  had  of  Ptolemy  we  learn  from  Agathemo- 
rus,  who  flourished  not  long  after  him.  "  Ptolemy,"  says  he,  "  who  reduced 
Geography  into  a  regular  system,  treats  of  every  thing  relating  to  it  not  care- 
lessly, or  rnerely  according  to  ideas  of  his  own,  but  attending  to  what  had  heea 
delivered  by  more  ancient  authors,  he  adopted  from  them  whatever  he  found 
consonant  to  truth."  Epitome  Googr.  lib.  i.  o.  8.  edit.  Hudson.  From  the 
same  admiration  of  his  work,  Agathodaimon,  an  artist  of  Alexandria,  prepared 
a  series  of  maps  for  the  illustration  of  it,  in  which  the  position  of  all  the  places 
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Note  [29],  Sect.  II.  p.  30. 

As  thoBo  public  SurvejB  and  Itineraries  furniebed  the  ancient  geograpliora 
with  the  best  informa,tian  concerning  tho  position  and  distances  of  many  places, 
it  may  bo  proper  to  point  out  Ihe  manner  in  which  they  were  completed  by  tha 
Bomana.  The  idea  of  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  empire  waa  first  formed 
by  Julius  Crasar,  and  having  been  begun  by  him  under  auttiority  of  a  decree  of 
the  senata,  was  finished  by  AugusluB.  As  Rome  was  still  far  inferior  to  Greece 
in  science,  the  eseculion  of  this  great  undertaking  was  committed  to  three 
Greeks,  men  of  great  abilities,  and  skilled  in  every  part  of  pliilosopliy.  The 
survey  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Empire  was  finished  by  Zenodoxue  in 
fourteen  years  five  months  and  nine  days.  That  of  the  northern  division  wna 
finished  by  Tlieodonis  in  twenty  years  eight  months  and  ten  days.  The  souUi. 
em  division  was  finished  in  twenty-five  years  one  month  and  ten  days,  ^thici 
Coamographia  apud  Geogcaphos,  ediloa  4  Hen,  Stephano,  1577.  p.  107.  This 
ondertaking  waa  worthy  of  those  illuslrious  persons  who  planned  it,  &nd  suited 
to  the  magnificence  of  a  great  people.  Besides  this  general  survey,  every  new 
war  produced  a  new  delinaation  and  measurement  of  the  countriea  which  were 
the  seat  of  it.  Wa  may  conclude  from  Vegetius,  Instit.  Kei  Militalia,  lib.  iii.  c. 
6,  that  eveiy  governor  of  a  Roman  proTinca  was  furnished  with  a  description 
of  it ;  in  which  were  apecihed  the  distance  of  places  in  miles,  the  nature  of  the 
roads,  the  by-roada,  the  shortcuts,  the  mountains,  tho  rivers,  &c.;  all  these,  say  a 
he,  were  not  only  described  in  words,  but  were  delineated  in  a  map,  that,  in 
deliberating  concerning  hie  military  movements,  the  eyes  of  a  general  might 
aid  the  decisions  of  his  mind. 

Note  [30].  Sect.  II.  p.  30. 

The  consequence  of  this  mistake  is  remarkable,     Ptolemy,lib.  vii.  o,  i.  oom- 

put«e  the  latitude  of  Batrygaza,  or  Baroach,  to  be  IT^  20'  i  and  that  of  Cory, 

or  Cape  Comorin,  to  be  13°  aO',Vhich  is  the  difference  of  four  degrees  precisely; 

whereas  the  real  difierence  between  tliese  two  places  is  nearly  fourteen  degrees. 

Note  [31].  Sect.  II.  p.  30. 

Riuusio,  the  publisher  of  the  most  ancient  and  perhaps  tha  most  valuable 
Collection  of  Voyages,  is  llie  first  person,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  takes  notice  of 
this  strange  error  of  Ptolemy.  Viaggi,  vol.  i,  p.  181.  He  justly  observes,  that 
tlie  author  of  llie  Circumnavigation  of  Ihe  Erythraian  Sea  had  been  more  accu- 
rate, and  had  deacribodtho  peninsula  of  India  as  ei tending  from  north  to  south. 
Peripl,  p.  24.  29. 

Note[32].  SECT.Il.p.31, 

This  error  of  Ptolemy  justly  merits  the  name  of  enormoits, which  I  have  given 
lo  it ;  and  it  will  appear  more  surprising  when  wo  recollect  that  he  must  have 
been  acquainted,  not  only  with  what  Herodotus  relatea  concerning  the  circum- 
navigaOon  of  Africa,  by  order  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  but 
with  the  opinion  of  Eratosthenes,  who  held  that  the  great  extent  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  waa  the  only  thing  which  prevented  a  communicatioik  between  Europe 
and  India  by  sea.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  i.  p.  113.  A.  This  error,  however,  must 
not  be  imputed  wholly  to  Ptolemy.  Hipparchua,  whom  we  may  consider  as  his 
guide,  had  taught  that  the  earth  is  not  surrounded  by  one  continuous  ocean,  but 
Uiat  it  is  aeparated  by  different  isthmuses,  which  divide  it  into  several  large 
basins.  Strab.  lib.  i.  p.  11.  B.  Ptolemy,  having  adopted  this  opinion,  waa 
induced  to  maintain  that  an  unknown  country  extended  from  Cattigara  to  Pras- 
Bum,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  GeOgr.  lib.  vii,  e.  3.  and  6.  Aa  Ptolemy's 
Byatem  of  geography  was  universally  received,  this  error  spread  along  witli  it. 
In  conformity  to  it  the  Arabian  geographer  Edrisai,  who  wrote  in  tho  twelfth 
century,  taught  that  a  continued  tract  of  la  id  slrotehed  eastward  from  Sofala, 
on  tile  African  coast,  until  it  united  with  some  part  of  the  Indian  continent 
D'Anville,  Antiq.  p.  187.  Annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 
Coa,  there  is  an  ancient  and  very  rude  map  of  the  habitable  globe,  delineated 
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according  to  this  idea  of  I'loiemy.  M,  Goseelin,  in  hia  iniLp  entitled  Ftoleintei 
Systema.  Geographic  am,  has  exhibited  this  imaginary  tract  of  land  i^ich 
Ptolemy  supposes  to  have  connected  Africa  with  Asia.  G^agraphic  des  Grecs 
aniljaia. 

Note  [33].  Sect.  II.  p  31. 

In  this  part  of  the  Disquisition,  as  well  as  in  tlie  map  prepared  for  illustrating 
it,  the  geigraphioal  ideas  of  M.  D'Anvilla,  to  whicli  Major  Rennel!  has  given 
the  sanctian  of  hia  approbation,  Introd.  p.  xiciix.  hare  been  genarallj  adopted. 
But  M.  Gosselin  has  late  ij  published  "  The  Geogiaphy  of  the  Greeks  an  aljiicd  j 
or,  the  Systems  of  EratoeUienes,  Strabo,  and  Ftolemy  compared  with  each  other, 
and  wifii  the  knowledge  which  the  moderns  have  acquired  ;"  a  learned  and 
Ingenious  work,  in  which  he  differs  from  his  countrymen  with  respect  to  many 
of  his  determinations.  Aceordbg  to  M.  Gosaelin,  the  Magnum  Promontorium, 
which  M.  D'Anville  concludes  to  be  Cape  Jlomania,  at  the  southern  cstreoiity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  ie  the  point  of  Bragu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Ava  i  near  to  which  be  places  Zaba,  supposed  by  M.  D'Anville,  and  by 
Barros,  Decad.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  1,  to  be  situated  on  the  strait  of  Sincapura  ot 
Malacca.  The  Magnus  Sinus  of  Ptolemy,  he  holds  to  ba  the  same  with  the 
Gulf  of  Maitaban,  not  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  according  to  M.  D'Anville's  decision. 
The  position  of  Cattigara,  as  he  endeavours  to  prove,  corresponds  to  that  of 
Mergui,  a  considerable  port  on  the  west  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  that 
ThintB,  or  Sinea  Metropolis,  which  M.  D'AaviUe  removea,  as  far  aa  Sin-hoa  in 
the  kingdom  of  Cochin  China,  is  situated  on  the  same  river  with  Merguj,  and 
now  bears  the  name  of  Tana-serim.  The  Ibadij  Insula  of  Ptolemy,  which  M. 
D'Anville  determines  to  be  Sumatra,  ha  contends  is  one  of  that  cluster  of  small 
isles  which  Ha  off  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Siam  ;  p.  137— 14a.  According  to 
M.  Gosselln's  system,  the  ancients  never  sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  were  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  Eastern  ocean.  If  to  any  of  my  readers  these  opinions  appear  to  be 
well  founded,  tiie  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  ancients  in  India  must  be 
circumscribed  within  Uraits  still  more  confined  than  those  which  I  have  allotted 
to  them.  From  the  Ayeon  Akbery,  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  we  learn  that  Cheen  was  an 
ancient  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegn.  As  that  country  borders. upon  Ava, 
where  M.  GosseJin  places  the  great  Promontory,  this  near  resemblance  of  names 
may  appear,  perhaps,  to  confirm  his  opinion  that  Sinie  Metropolis  was  situalod 
on  this  coast,  and  not  so  far  east  as  M.  D'Anville  has  placed  it. 

As  Ptolemy's  geography  of  thia  eastein  division  of  Asia  is  more  erroneous, 
obscure,  and  contradictory  than  any  other  part  of  his  work,  and  as  all  the  manu~ 
scripts  of  it,  botii  Greek  and  Latin,  are  remarkably  incorrect  in  the  two  chapters 
which  contain  the  description  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  M.  D'An- 
ville, in  his  Memoir  concerning  the  limits  of  the  world,  known  to  the  ancients 
beyond  the  Ganges,  has  admitted  into  it  a  larger  portion  of  conjecture  than  we 
find  in  the  other  researcbos  of  that  cautious  geographer.  Ho  likewise  builds 
more  than  usual  upon  the  resemblances  between  the  ancient  and  modern  names 
of  places,  though  at  all  times  he  discovers  a  propensity,  perhaps  too  great,  to 
trace  thoao,  and  to  rest  upon  them.  These  resemblances  are  oflen,  indeed,  very 
striking,  and  have  led  him  to  many  happy  discoveries.  But  in  perusing  hia 
works,  it  1b  impossible,  I  should  think,  not  to  perceive  that  some  which  he  men- 
tions are  far  fetched  and  fanciful.  Whenever  I  follow  him,  I  have  adopted  only 
such  oonclusions  aa  seem  to  be  established  with  his  accustomed  accuracy. 
Note  [34].   Sect.  II.  p.  35. 

Thb  author  of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Erythrfean  Sea  has  marked  (he 
distances  of  many  of  the  places  which  he  mentions,  wilh  such  accuracy  ai 
renders  it  a  nearer  approach,  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  any  writer  of  antiquity, 
to  a  complete  survey  of  the  coast  from  Myos-hormus,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  along  the  shores  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Caramania,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  thence  down  the  west  coast  of  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula to  Musiris  and  Barace.  This  adds  to  the  value  of  this  short  treatise, 
which,  in  every  ither  respect,  possssses  great  merit.  It  may  bo  considered  as 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  this  author's  intelligence  COn 
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cerning  India,  thai  he  is  l}ie  only  ancient  writer  who  appears  in  anj  degree  to 
haTe  been  acquainted  with  the  great  diviEion  of  the  country,  which  Btill  sab' 
Bi^ts,  vii.  ladastaii  FrDper,  comprahending  the  nocthein  pioTincea  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  the  Deccaii,  comprehending  the  southern  provinces.  "  From  Barj- 
gaza  (says  he)  the  continent  stretches  to  the  south  ;  hence  that  district  is  called 
DachinaJiades,foi,  in  the  language  of  the  country ,  the  south  ia  called  Dachouos." 
Peripl.  p.  29.  As  the  Gtoeka  and  Romans,  when  they  adopt  any  foreign  name, 
alwajB  give  it  a  termination  peculiar  to  Ihair  own  language,  which  the  gram- 
matical Btructure  of  both  tongues  rendered  in  some  degree  necessary,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Dachanos  is  the  some  with  Dcccan,  whicli  word  has  still  the  same 
signification,  and  is  still  the  name  of  i"  " 
northern  limit  of  tlie  Deccan  at  present  i: 
likewise  iixes  iL    Peript.  ibid. 

Note  [35].   Sect.  II.  p.  IS. 

Though  in  deducing  the  latitudes  of  places  from  observations  of  the  sun  oi 
stars,  tlie  ancient  astronomers  neglected  several  corrections  which  ought  to  hare 
been  applied,  their  results  were  sometimes  eiact  to  a  few  minutes ;  but  at  other 
times  tliey  appear  to  have  l>een  erroneous  to  the  extant  of  two  or  even  three 
degrees,  and  nw  perhaps  be  reckoned,  one  with  another,  to  have  come  within 
half  a  degree  of  the  truth.  This  part  of  tlie  ancient  geography  would  therefore 
have  been  tolerably  accurate,  if  there  had  been  a  sufficient  numl>er  of  such  deter- 
mniations.  These,  however,  were  far  from  being  numerous,  and  appear  to  have 
heen  confined  to  some  of  the  more  remarlcable  places  in  the  cuuntries  which  sur- 
roiitid  t!iB  Mediterranean  Sea. 

When,  from  want  of  more  accurate  observations,  the  latitude  was  inferred 
from  the  length  of  the  longest  or  shortest  day,  no  great  degree  of  precision  was, 
in  any  case,  to  be  expected,  and  least  of  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Equator.  An 
eiTor  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which,  without  some  mode  of  measuring  time 
more  accurate  than  ancient  observers  could  employ,  was  not  easily  avoided,  might 
produce,  in  such  situations,  an  error  of  Jour  degrees  in  the  determination  of  the 
latitude. 

With  respect  to  places  in  the  torrid  zone,  there  was  another  resource  for  de- 
termining the  latitude.  This  was  by  observing  the  time  of  year  when  the  sun 
was  vertical  to  any  place,  or  when  bodies  that  stood  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon had  no  shadow  at  noonday;  the  sun's  distance  from  the  Equator  at  that 
time,  which  was  known  from  the  principles  of  astronomy,  was  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place.  We  have  instances  of  the  application  of  this  metliod 
in  the  determination  of  the  parallels  of  Sy  ene  and  Meroe.  The  accuracy  which 
this  method  would  admit  of  seems  to  be  hmited  to  about  half  a  degree,  and 
this  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  observer  was  stationary;  for  if  he  was 
tiavelling  from  one  place  to  another,  and  had  not  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
the  observation  of  one  day  by  that  of  the  day  followmg,  he  was  likely  to  deviate 
much  more  considerably  from  the  truth. 

With  respect  to  the  longitude  of  places,  as  eclipses  of  the  moon  are  not  fre- 
quent, and  could  seldom  be  of  ose  for  determining  it,  and  only  when  there  were 
astronomers  to  observe  tiiem  with  accuracy,  they  may  be  left  out  of  the  account 
altogether,  when  we  are  examining  the  geography  of  remote  countries.  The 
difference  of  the  meridians  of  places  were  therefore  anciently  ascertained 
entirely  by  the  bearings  and  JiBlanees  of  one  place  from  another,  and  of  conse- 
quence all  the  errors  of  reckonings,  surveys,  and  itineraries,  fell  chiefly  upon  the 
longitude.  In  the  same  manner  as  happens  at  present  in  a  ship  which  has  no 
method  of  determining  its  longitude,  but  by  comparing  the  dead  reckoning  with 
the  observations  of  the  latitude  ;  though  with  this  difference,  that  the  errors  to 
which  the  moat  skllfiil  of  the  ancient  navigators  was  liable,  were  far  greater  than 
what  the  most  iterant  ship-master  of  modern  times,  provided  with  a  compass, 
can  well  commit.  The  length  of  the  Mediterranean  measured,  in  degrees  of 
longitude,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Bay  of  Issus,  is  less  than  forty 
degrees  ;  but  in  Ptolemy's  maps  it  is  more  Uian  sisty ;  and  in  general,  its  longi- 
tudes, counting  from  the  meridian  of  Alexandria,  especially  towards  the  East, 

" """ly  in  the  same  proportion.    It  appears,  indeed,  that  in  remote 

te  often  delineated  from  an  imperfect  account  of  the  dislances 
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sailed,  without  the  leost  knowIcdgB  of  tlie  bearingB  or  direction  of  the  siiip'a 
eourae.  Ptolemy,  it  is  true,  used  to  miiko  an  allowance  of  about  one 
Ih    d  f      tb       inding     f        hp'  re        G  lb'        12     b   t  't  '    pi  ' 

th  t  th      ppl  cati        f  lb     g         11  Id      Id  m  1    d  t  t 

1  Of  tl        h  t   ii    g  hi  1    h   tl    t 

gm-plhaflg  tlhP  illd         F  IhBjgozra 

Pm         nmthpl  kdL  d         It         Clj 

gaute     th  t        f         b      t         th    M  1  b  ast  t       b     t  N       p 

II      t  dla-ttldt  asdlglh  L  Ij 

th  thhtt  altytltiBbtfihdddtwty 

!gu         Bttl  tk        thd       tl  t       Ig.fOiMlb         d 

Cofomandel  coast,  instead  of  stretching  to  the  south,  and  inieraaeting  one 
another  at  Cape  Comorin,  in  a  \ery  acuta  angle,  are  eitonded  bj  Ptolemy 
almost  in  the  same  straight  line  from  west  to  east,  declining  a,  little  to  the  »outh. 
Thu  coast  is,  at  the  same  time,  marked  with  several  baya  and  promontoriea, 
Learlj  resembling,  in  their  position,  those  which  actually  enlist  on  it.  All  these 
circumstances  compared  together,  point  out  very  clearly  what  were  the  materials 
fiom  which  the  ancient  map  of  India  was  composed.  The  ships  which  had 
Tiailed  the  coast  of  that  country,  had  kept  an  account  of  the  time  which  thej 
took  to  sail  from  one  place  to  anotlier,  and  had  marked,  as  they  stood  along 
shore,  on  what  hand  the  land  lay,  when  they  shaped  their  course  across  a  bay 
or  doubled  a  promontory-  This  imperfect  journal,  wilh  an  inaccurala  account, 
perhaps  of  the  latitude  of  one  or  two  places,  was  probahly  all  the  information 
concerning  the  coast  of  India  which  Ptolemy  was  able  to  procure.  That  he 
should  have  been  able  to  procure  no  better  information  &om  mercbanta  who 
sailed  with  no  particular  view  of  eiplorin^  Ihe  coast,  wiJl  not  appear  wonderful, 
if  we  conaider  that  even  the  celebrated  Periplua  of  Haiino  would  not  enable  a 
geographer  to  lay  down  the  coast  of  Africa  with  more  precision  than  Ptolemy 
has  delineated  that  of  India. 

Note  [36].  Sect.  11.  p.  39. 
Tqb  introduction  of  the  silkworm  Into  Europe,  and  the  effects  which  this  pro- 
duced, came  under  the  view  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  writing  the  History  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  ;  and  though  it  was  an  incident  of  subordinate  importance 
only,  amidst  llie  multiplicity  of  great  transactions,  which  must  have  occupied 
his  attention,  he  has  examined  thia  event  with  an  accuracy,  and  related  it  with 
a  precision,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  an  author  who  had  no  higher 
object  of  teaearch.  Vol.  iv.  p.  71,  &c.  Nor  is  it  here  only  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  ascribe  to  him  this  merit.  The  subject  of  my  inquiries  has  led  mo 
several  times  upon  ground  which  he  had  gone  over,  and  1  have  uniformly 
received  information  from  the  industry  and  diacemment  with  which  he  haa  sdi- 

NoTE  [37].  Sect.  III.  p.  40. 
Thie  voyage,  together  wilh  the  observations  of  Aba  Zaid  al  Hasan  of  Siraf, 
was  published  by  M.  Renaudot,  A.  D.  1718,  under  the  title  of  "  Anciennes  Rela- 
tions des  indes,  et  de  la  Chine,  de  deux  Voyagcurs  Mahometans,  qui  y  allerent 
dans  le  Neuvieme  Siecle,  iraduitea  de  I'Arabe,  avec  dea  Remarques  sut  las  prin- 
cipaux  Endroita  de  ces  Bielations."  As  M.  Renaudot,  in  his  remarks,  represents 
the  literature  and  police  of  the  Chinese  in  colour  very  different  from  those  of 
the  aptendid  descriptions  which  a  blind  admiration  bad  prompted  the  Jesuits  to 
publieh,  two  zealous  missionaries  have  called  in  question  the  authenticity  of 
theae  relations,  and  have  asserted  that  the  authors  of  them  had  never  been  in 
China ;  P.  Premare  Lettc.  ^difiantes  et  curieuses,  torn.  sii.  p.  4S0,  &c  P. 
Parennin,  ibid.  torn.  luti.  p.  158,  &c.  Some  doubla  concerning  their  authen- 
ticity wero  entertained  likewise  by  several  learned  men  in  England,  on  account 
of  M.  Renaudot's  having  given  no  notice  of  the  raannacrlpE  which  he  translated, 
bat  that  he  found  it  in  uie  library  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Seignelay.  As  no  person 
had  seen  the  manuscript  since  that  time,  the  doubts  increased,  and  M.  Renaudot 
was  charged  with  the  crime  of  impoaing  upon  the  public.  But  tlie  Colbert 
ManuHcriptH  having  been  deposited  in  the  King's  library,  as  (fortunately  for 
jiteraturel  most  private  collections  are  in  France,  M.  de  Guigncs,  alter  a  long 
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aoirch,  cllsfiovercd  the  identical  manuscript  to  which  M,  Renaudot  refers.  It 
appeal's  to  have  been  written  in  the  12lh  century;  Journal  dea  Savins,  Deo. 
764,  p.  315,  fee.  As  I  had  not  the  FrBDoli  edition  of  M.  Renoudot's  book,  my 
references  are  made  to  the  English  translation.  The  relation  of  the  two  Arabian 
travellers  la  ooiifirmed  in  many  points  by  their  countryman  Mosaoudl,  who  pub- 
lislied  his  treatiaa  on  universal  history,  to  which  he  gives  the  fantastical  title  of 
"  Meadows  of  Gold,  and  Mines  of  Jewels,"  a  hundred  and  sisty  years  after  thoi- 
time.  Fro;n  him,  llliewise,  we  receive  such  an  account  of  India  in  the  tenth 
century,  as  renders  it  ef  ident  that  the  Arabians  had  than  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  that  country.  According  to  bis  description,  the  Peninsula  of  India 
vfas  divided  into  four  kingdoms.  The  first  was  composed  of  tha  provinces  situ- 
ated on  the  Indus,  and  the  rivers  wiiich  fall  into  it ;  the  capital  of  which  v/aa 
Moultan.  The  capital  of  the  second  kingdom  was  Canoge,  which,  from  the 
ruins  of  it  still  remaining,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  city;  Rennell's 
Memoirs,  p.  54.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  its  populouancBs,  the  Indian  hislo- 
riina  assert,  that  it  contained  thirty  thousand  shops,  in  which  betelnut  was  sold, 
and  siity  thousand  sets  of  musicians  and  singers,  who  paid  a  tax  to  government ; 
Ferishta,  translated  by  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  32.  The  third  kingdom  was  Caohemire. 
Massoudi,  aa  far  as  I  know,  is  the  iirst  autlior  who  mentions  this  paradise  of 
India,  of  which  he  gives  a  short  but  juat  description.  The  fourth  is  the  kingdom 
of  Guierate,  which  he  representa  as  the  greatest  and  most  powerful ;  and  he 
ooncura  with  the  two  Arabian  travellers  in  giving  the  sovereigas  of  it  the  appel- 
lation of  Belhara.  What  Massoudi  relates  concerning  India  is  more  worthy  of 
notice,  as  he  himself  had  visited  that  country;  Notices  et  Extratts  des  Manu- 
acrits  de  la  Biblioth&jue  du  Roi,  torn.  i.  p.  9, 10.  Massoudi  confirms  what  the 
two  Arabian  travellers  relate,  concerning  the  extraordinary  progress  of  tha 
Indians  in  astronomical  adenoe.  According  to  hia  account,  a  temple  was  built 
during  the  reign  of  Brahmin,  tha  first  monarch  of  India,  with  twelve  towers, 
representing  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  ;  and  in  which  was  delineated  a  view 
of  all  the  stars  as  they  appear  in  the  Heavens.  In  the  same  reign  was  composed 
the  famous  Sind- Hind,  which  seems  to  be  the  standard  treatise  of  Indian  astrono- 
my; Notices,  Sic.  tom.  i.  p.  7.  Another  Arabian  author,  who  wrote  about  the 
middle  of  tha  fourteenth  century,  divides  India  into  three  parts.  The  northern, 
comprehending  all  the  provinces  on  the  Indus.  The  middle,  extending  from 
Guzerate  to  the  Ganges.  The  southern,  which  he  denomUiates  Comar,  from 
Cape  Comorin  ;  NoOces,  &c.  tom,  ii.  p.  46. 

Note  [38].  Sect.  III.  p.  41. 
The  naval  skill  of  the  Chinese  seems  not  to  have  been  superior  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  Arabians.  The  course  which  they  held  from  Canton  to 
Siraf,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  described  by  their  own  authors. 
They  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  until  they  reached  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, and  then  doubling  Cape  Comorin,  they  sailed  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Peninsula,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  thence  steered  along  the  coast 
to  the  place  of  tlieir  destination  ;  MSm.  de  Litl^rat.  tom.  xsxil.  p.  367.  Somf 
authors  have  contended,  that  both  the  Arabians  and  Chinese  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  mariner's  compass,  and  the  use  of  it  in  navigation  :  but  it  ie 
remarkable  thatin  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian  languages,  there  ia  no  original 
noma  for  the  compass.  Th^  commonly  call  it  Bosota,  tha  Italian  name,  which 
shows  that  the  knowledge  of  this  useful  instrument  was  communicated  to  them 
by  the  Europeans.  There  is  not  one  singla  observaUon,  of  ancient  date,  made 
by  the  Arabians  on  the  variation  of  the  needle,  or  any  instruction  deduced  from 
it,  for  the  aasistance  of  navigators.  Sir  John  Chardln,  one  of  the  moat  learned 
and  best  informed  travellers  who  has  visited  the  East,  having  been  consulted 
upon  this  point,  returns  for  answer,  "  I  boldly  assert,  that  the  Asiatics  are 
beholden  to  us  for  this  wonderful  Instrument,  which  they  had  fcom  Europe  a 
long  time  before  the  Portuguese  conquesta.  For,  first,  their  compasses  are 
exactly  tike  ours,  and  they  buy  them  of  Europeans  as  much  as  they  can,  acarce 
daring  to  meddle  with  their  needles  themselves.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that 
the  old  navigators  only  coasted  it  along,  which  1  impute  to  their  want  of  this 
instrument  to  guide  and  instruct  them  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  Wo  cannot 
pretend  to  say  that  they  were  afraid  of  venturing  far  from  home  ;  for  the  Ara- 
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biana,  the  first  navigators  in  the  world,  in  tny  opinion,  at  least  for  the  eastern 
seas,  Iiave,  time  out  of  mind,  sailed  from  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  al!  along 
the  coast  of  Africa  :  and  the  Chinese  have  always  traded  with  Java  and  Suma- 
tra, which  ia  a  yety  considsrable  voyage.  So  many  islands  uninhabited  and 
yet  productive,  so  majiy  lands  unknown  to  the  people  I  speak  of,  are  a  proof 
that  the  old  navigators  had  not  the  art  of  sailing  on  the  main  sea.  1  hava 
nothing  but  argument  to  offer,  touching  this  matter,  having  never  met  with  any 
person  in  Persia  or  the  Indies  Co  inform  me  when  the  compass  was  Srst  known 
among  them,  though  1  mode  inquiiy  of  the  most  learned  men  in  both  countries. 
I  have  sailed  from  tbe  Indies  to  Persia  in  Indian  ships,  when  no  European  has 
been  on  board  but  myself.  The  pilots  were  all  Indians,  and  they  used  the  fore- 
slafF  and  quadrant  for  their  observations.  These  instruments  Ihcy  bavo  from 
ns,  and  made  by  our  artists,  and  tliey  do  not  in  the  least  vary  from  ours,  except 
that  the  characters  are  Arabic.  The  Arabians  are  the  most  skilful  navigators 
of  ali  the  Asiatics  or  Africans ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  Indians  make  use  of 
charts ;  and  they  do  not  much  want  them  ;  some  they  have,  but  they  are  copied 
from  ours,  for  they  are  altogether  ignorant  of  perspective."  Inquiry  when  the 
Mahomedans  first  entered  China,  p.  141,  &c.  When  M.  Niebuhr  was  at  Cairo, 
he  found  a  magnetic  needle  in  the  possession  of  a  Mahoraedon,  which  served  to 
point  out  the  Kaaba,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Ei  MagnatU,  a  clear  proof  of 
its  Europeaji  origin.  Voyage  en  Arable,  torn.  ii.  p.  169, 
Note  [39].  Sect.  DI.  p.  41. 

Sous  learned  men.  Cardan,  Scaliger,  fee.  have  imagined  that  tho  Vasa  Mur 
rhina,  particularly  described  by  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  sxsvii.  and  occasionally 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  were  the  trae 
porcelain  of  China.  M.  i'Abbd  Le  Bland  and  M.  Larchor  have  examined  this 
opinion,  with  ful!  as  much  industry  and  erudition  as  the  subject  merited,  in  two 
Dissertatiooe,  published  in  M^m.  de  LittSrat.  torn,  iliii.  From  them  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Vasa  Murrhina  were  formed  of  a  transparent  stone,  dug  out  of 
the  earth  in  some  of  the  eastern  provmcea  of  Asia.  These  were  imitated  in 
vessels  of  colotired  glass.  As  both  were  beautiful  and  rare,  they  were  sold  at  a 
very  high  price  to  the  luxurious  citizens  of  Rome. 

NoTB  [40].   Sect.  III.  p.  42. 

The  progress  of  Christianity,  and  of  Mahomedanism,  both  in  Chtca  ans  Inu.a, 
ia  attested  by  such  evidence  as  leaves  no  doubt  with  respect  to  it-  Tnis  evi- 
dence is  collected  by  Asseman  us,  Bibliolh.  Orient,  vol.  iv.  p.  437,  &o  ""Ufo:.; 
and  by  M.  Renaudot,  in  two  Dissertations  annexed  to  Anciennes  Relal.i)fis  ;  and 
by  M.  de  la  Croze,  Histoire  de  Chrislianiame  des  Indes.  In  our  own  age,  how- 
ever, we  know  that  the  number  of  proselytes  to  either  of  these  leligions,  is 
extremely  stnall,  especially  in  India.  A  Gentoo  considers  all  the  distinctions 
and  privileges  of  his  cast  as  belonging  to  him  by  an  exclusive  and  incommuni- 
cable right.  To  convert,  or  to  be  converted,  are  ideas  equally  repugnant  to  the 
principles  most  deeply  rooted  in  bis  mind  ;  nor  can  either  the  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant missionaries  in  India  boast  of  having  overcome  these  prejudices,  except 
among  a  few  in  the  lowest  ca^ts,  or  of  such  as  have  lost  their  cast  altogether. 
This  last  circumstance  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Cbrislianity  in 
India.  As  Europeans  eat  the  llesh  of  that  animal  which  the  Hindoos  deem 
sacred,  and  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  in  which  practices  ihey  are  Imitated  by 
the  converts  to  Christianity,  this  sinks  them  (o  a  level  with  the  Fariara,  the 
most  contemptible  and  odious  race  of  men.  Some  Catiiollc  missionaries  were 
BO  sensible  of  this,  that  they  affected  to  imitate  the  dress  and  manner  of  living 
of  Brahmins,  and  refused  to  associate  with  £hs  Pariara,  or  to  admit  them  to  the 
participation  of  the  sacraments.  But  this  was  condemned  by  the  apostolio 
legate  Tournon,  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  Voyage  aui  Indes  Orientales,  par  M.  Sonnerat,  torn.  i.  p.  58,  note. 
Notwittistandlng  the  labours  of  missionaries  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
(says  a  late  ingenious  writer),  and  the  establishments  of  diifcrent  Christian 
nations,  who  support  and  protect  them,  out  of  perhaps,  one  hundred  millions  ol 
Hindoos,  there  are  not  twelve  thousand  Christiana,  and  those  almost  entirely 
Chjaicalas,  or  outcasts.     Sketches  relating  to  the  history,  religion,  learning,  anJ 
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manners  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  43.  Tho  number  of  Mahomcdans,  or  Moots,  noW 
in  Indostan,  is  supposed  la  be  near  ten  millions  ;  but  they  are  not  the  original 
inhabituils  of  the  countr;,  but  the  deecendants  of  adventurers  who  huve  been 
pouring  in  from  Turtary,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  ever  since  the  inyaBion  of  Mah- 
moud  of  Saina,  A.  D.  1002,  the  first  Mahomodan  conqueror  of  India,  Orme 
Hist,  of  Military  Transacf.  in  Indostan,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  Hetbelot,  Biblioth,  Orient, 
artic.  Gamtariah.  As  the  manners  of  the  Indians  in  ancient  times  seem  to  have 
been  in  every  respect  the  same  with  those  of  the  present  age,  it  ia  probable  that 
the  Christians  and  Mahomedans,  said  to  be  so  numorous  in  India  and  China, 
were  chiefly  foreigners  allured  thither  by  a  lucrative  commerce,  or  their  de- 
■eendanta.  The  number  of  Mahomedans  in  China,  has  been  conaidarahly 
increased  hy  a  practice,  common  among  them,  of  buying  children  in  years  of 
famine,  whom  they  educate  in  the  Mahomedan  religion.  Hist.  G^n£r.  des  Voy- 
AjfOs,  torn.  vi.  p.  357. 

Note  [41].    Sect.  III.  p.  44. 

FttOH  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandulo,  Doge  of  Venice,  who  was  elevated 
to  that  higli  station,  at  a  time  when  his  countrymen  had  eatablisiied  a  regular 
trade  with  Alexandria,  and  imported  from  it  all  the  producliona  of  the  East,  it 
was  natural  to  expect  some  information  concerning  their  early  trade  with  that 
country;  but,  except  an  idle  tale  concerning  some  Venetian  ships,  which  had 
sailed  to  Alexandria  abont  the  year  8S&,  contrary  to  a  decree  of  the  state,  and 
which  stole  thence  tho  body  of  St.  Mark  ;  Murat.  Script.  Ret.  Ital.  vol.  xli.  lib. 
8.  c.  2.  p.  170  ;  I  iind  no  other  hint  concerning  the  communication  between  the 
two  countries.  On  the  contrary,  circumstances  occur  which  show  that  the 
resort  of  Europeans  to  Egypt  had  ceased  almost  entirely  for  some  time.  Prior 
to  the  seventh  and  eight  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  the  public  deeds  in  Italy 
and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  were  written  upon  paper  fabricated  of  the 
Egyptian  Papyrus ;  but  after  that  period,  aa  Europeans  seldom  ventured  to 
trade  in  Aleiai^dria,  almost  all  charters  and  other  deeds  are  written  upon  parch- 
ment. Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  ,£vi,  vol.  iil.  p.  032.  I  have  been  induced, 
both  in  the  test  and  in  this  note,  to  state  these  particulars  concerning  tlie  inter' 
Tiption  of  trade  between  (he  Christians  and  Mahomedans  so  fully,  in  order  to 
torrect  an  error  into  which  several  modern  authors  have  fallen,  by  supposing, 
hat  soon  after  tlie  first  conquest  of  the  Caliphs,  the  trade  with  India  returned 
ato  its  ancient  channels,  and  the  merchants  of  Europe  resorted  with  the  same 
Veedom  as  formerly  to  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Note  [42].   Sect.  .III.  p.  45. 

It  .b  proper  lo  remark  (says  Mr.  Stewart)  tliat  llie  Indians  have  an  admirable 
ASthod  of  rendering  their  religion  lucrative,  it  being  usual  for  tho  Faquirs  to 
iiiy  with  them,  in  their  pilgriniages  from  the  sea  coasts  to  the  interior  parts, 
1  luls,  corals,  spices,  and  other  precious  arUcles,  of  small  bulk,  which  thoy  cx- 
I  ^aage,  on  their  return,  for  gold  dust,  musk,  and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature, 
oonoealMg  them  easily  in  their  hair,  and  in  the  elolhes  round  Ihair  middle,  car- 
rying in  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  no  inconsiderable  traffic  by  these 
means.  Account  of  tho  kmgdom  of  Thibet,  I'hilos.  Transact,  vol.  Ixvii.  part  ii. 
p.  483. 

Note  [43].    Sect.  III.  p.  48. 

CiFFA  U  the  most  commodious  situation  for  trade  in  tho  Black  Sea.  While 
in  tho  hanJaof  the  Genoese,  who  kept  possession  of  it  above  two  centuries,  they 
rendered  it  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce.  Even  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  its  aubjection,  at  present,  to  the  Turkish  government,  it 
conlinuea  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Sir  John  Chardin,  who  viaited  it 
A.  D.  1672,  relates  that  during  his  residence  of  forty  days  there,  above  four 
hundred  ships  arrived  at  Caffa,  or  sailed  from  it.  Voyages,  i.  48.  He  observed 
there  several  remains  of  Genoese  magnificence.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
according  to  M.  Peysonel,  amounts  still  to  eighty  thousand.  Commerce  de  a 
Mar  Noire,  torn.  i.  p.  15.     He  describes  its  trade  as  very  great. 
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Note  [44],    Sect.  111.  p.  4,9. 

The  rapacity  and  insolence  of  the  Genoese,  settled  m  Constuntinople,  gjt 
piinled  by  Nicephorue  Gregoras,  an  eye-witness  oF  their  conduet,  io  very  strik- 
ing colours.  "  They,"  says  he,  "  now,  i.  e.  about  the  year  1340,  dreamed  that 
they  had  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  trade  of  the  £uxiiie.  prohibiting  the  Greeks  to  sul  to  the  Mreotis,  the  Cher- 
Bonesus,  or  any  part  of  the  coast  beyond  the  month  of  the  Danube,  wilhout  a 
license  from  them.  This  eiolusion  they  extended  likewise  to  the  Venetiane, 
and  their  arrogance  proceeded  so  far  as  to  form  a  scheme  of  imposing  a  toll 
opoa  every  vessel  passing  tiirougli  tlie  Bosphorus."  Lib.  iviiL  c.  2.  )  1. 
Note  [45].  Sect.  III.  p.  49. 

A  PEBMissroN  from  the  Pope  was  deemed  so  necessary  to  authorize  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  infidels,  that  long  after  this  period,  in  tlic  year  1454, 
Nicholas  V.  in  his  famoos  bull  in  favour  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  among 
other  privileges,  grants  him  a  license  to  trade  with  Mahomedans,  and  refers  to 
similar  concessions  from  Pope  Martin  V.  and  Eugeiiius  to  Kings  of  Portugal. 
Leibnitz  Codex  Jur.  Gent.  Diplomat.  Para.  L  p.  4i)9. 
NoTB  [46].  Sect.  111.  p.  49. 

Neitiiek  Jovius,  the  professed  panegyrist  of  the  Medici,  nor  Jo.  M.  Brutus, 
their  detractor,  though  both  mention  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the  family,  explain 
the  nature  of  the  trade,  by  which  it  was  acquired.-  Even  Machiavel,  whose 
genius  delighted  in  the  Investigation  of  every  circumstance  which  contributHd 
to  aggrandize  or  depress  nations,  eeems  not  to  Iiave  viewed  the  commerce  of 
hie  country  as  a  subject  that  merited  any  elucidation.  Denina,  who  has  entitled 
the  first  chapter  of  liia  eighteenth  book,  "The  Origin  of  the  Medici  and  the 


with  regard  to  the  trade  carried  on  by  them.  This  silence  of  so  many  authors 
is  a  proof  that  historians  had  not  yet  begun  to  view  commerce  as  an  object  of 
such  importance  in  the  political  state  of  nations,  as  la  enter  into  any  detiul  con- 
eeniing  its  nature  and  effects.  From  the  references  of  different  writers  to  Scipio 
Ammiralo,  Istorie  Fiorentine ;  to  Pagnini,  Delia  Decimated  nltji  graveiie  della 
Mercatura  di  Fioren^ni ;  and  to  Balducci,  Practica  della  Mercatura,  I  should 
ima^ne  that  something  more  satisfactory  might  be  learned  conceruing  the  trade 
both  of  the  republic  and  the  family  of  Medici ;  but  I  could  not  find  any  of  tfaesa 
books  either  in  Edinburgh  or  in  London. 

Note  [47].   Sect.  HI.  p.  50. 

Leibnitz  has  preserved  a  curious  paper,  containing  the  instnietions  of  the 
republic  of  Florence  to  the  two  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  in 
order  to  negotiate  this  treaty  with  him.  together  with  the  report  of  these  ambas- 
sadors on  their  return.  The  great  otiject  of  the  republic  was  to  obtain  liberty 
of  trading  in  all  parts  of  the  Soldan's  dominions,  upon  the  same  terms  with  the 
Venetians.  The  chief  privileges  which  they  solicited,  were  ;  1.  A  perfect  free- 
dom of  admission  into  every  port  belonging  to  the  Soldan,  protection  while  they 
continued  in  it,  and  liberty  of  departure  at  what  time  they  chose.  S.  Fermis- 
don  to  have  a  consnl,  with  the  same  rights  and  jurisdiction  as  those  of  the 
Venetians  ;  and  liberty  to  build  a  church,  a  warehouse,  and  a  bath  in  every  place 
where  thay  settled.  3.  That  they  should  not  payfor  goods  imported  oreiported, 
higher  duties  than  were  paid  by  the  Venetians.  4.  That  the  effects  of  any 
Florentine  who  died  in  the  dominions  of  the  Soldan,  should  be  consigned  to  the 
consul.  5.  That  the  gold  and  eilver  coin  of  Florence  should  be  receiied  in 
payments.  All  these  privileges  (which  show  on  what  equal  and  liberal  terras 
Christians  and  Mahomedans  now  carried  on  trade)  the  Florentines  obtained  ; 
but  from  the  causi's  mentioned  in  the  text  they  seem  never  to  have  acquired 
any  considerable  share  in  the  commerce  with  India.  Leibnitz,  ManUssa  Ctid. 
Jur.  Gent.  Diplom.  Pars  altera,  p.  163. 

Note  [48].  Sect.  in.  p."  52. 

The  Eastern  parts  of  Asia  arc  now  so  completely  e.^plorod,  that  the  first 
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imperfecl  accountB  of  them,  by  Marco  Polo,  attract  little  of  that  attention  wliiili 
was  originally  excited  by  the  publication  of  hia  travels  ;  and  some  eitcumatancea 
in  hia  narrative  have  induced  different  authors  to  juslitj  this  negiect,  by  calling 
in  quoslion  the  truth  of  what  he  relates,  and  even  to  assert  that  he  had  never 
visited  those  countries  which  he  pretends  to  describe.  Ho  does  not,  say  they, 
ascertain  tho  position  of  any  one  place,  by  specifying  ita  longitude  or  latitude. 
Ho  givea  names  to  provinces  and  cities,  particularly  in  hia  description  of  Cathay, 
which  have  no  reaerablance  to  Ihoee  which  thoy  now  bear.  We  may  observe, 
however,  that  as  Marco  Polo  seems  to  have  been  in  no  degree  a  man  of  science, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  fix  the  position  of  places  with  geo- 
graphical accuracy.  As  he  Ijavelled  through  China,  either  in  the  suite  of  the 
great  Khan,  or  in  eiecution  of  his  orders,  it  is  probabla  that  the  names  which 
be  givea  to  diiferent  provinces  and  cities,  are  those  by  which  they  were  known  to 
tho  Tartars,  in  whose  service  ha  was,  not  Iheir  original  Chinaaa  names.  Some 
inaccuraciea  which  have  been  observed  in  the  relation  of  his  travels,  may  be  . 
accounted  for,  by  attending  to  one  circumstance,  that  it  was  not  published  fi:om 
a  regular  journal,  which,  perhaps,  tho  vicissitudes  in  hia  situation,  during  such 
a  long  series  of  adventures,  did  not  permit  him  to  keep  or  to  preserve.  It  was 
composed  afler  hia  retarn  to  his  native  countiy,  and  chiefly  from  recollection. 
But  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  his  account  of  those  regions  of  the  East, 
towards  which  my  inquiries  have  been  directed,  contains  information  with 
respect  to  several  particulars  altogether  onknown  in  Europe  at  that  time,  the 
accuracy  of  which  ia  now  fully  confirmed.  Mr.  Marsden,  wliose  accuracy  tuid 
discernment  are  well  known,  traces  bis  description  of  the  island  which  he  cails 
Java  Minor,  evidently  Sumatra :  from  which  it  is  apparent  that,  as  Maico  Polo 
had  resided  a  considerable  time  in  that  island,  he  had  examined  some  parts  with 
care,  and  had  inquired  with  diligence  concerniag  others.  Hist,  of  Sumat. 
p.  S&i.  I  shall  mention  some  other  particulars  with  reapect  to  India,  which, 
though  they  relate  to  matters  of  no  great  consequence,  afford  the  best  proof  of 
bis  having  visited  these  countries,  and  of  his  having  observed  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  with  attention.  He  gives  a  distinct  account  of  the  nature 
and  preparation  of  Sago,  the  principal  article  of  suhsistence  among  all  the 
nations  of  Malayan  race,  and  he  brought  the  first  specimen  of  this  Angular  pro- 
duction to  Venice.  Ramus.  lib,  iii.  c.  IS.  He  taJies  notice,  lilievi'ise,  of  the 
general  custom  of  chewing  Betel,  and  his  description  of  the  mode  of  preparing 
it  is  the  same  with  that  still  in  use.  Ramus.  Viaggi.  i.  p.  SS.  D.  66.  B.  He 
even  descends  into  such  detail  as  to  mention  the  peculiar  manner  of  feeding 
horses  in  India,  which  sUll  continues.  Ramus,  p.  S3.  F.  What  is  of  greater 
importance,  we  learn  from  him  that  the  trade  wi^  Alexandria  continued,  when 
be  travelled  through  India,  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  monijer  as  I  conjectured 
it  to  have  been  in  ancient  times.  The  commodities  of  the  East  were  stiO 
brought  to  tho  Malabar  coast  by  vessels  of  the  country,  and  convoyed  thence, 
together  with  pepper  and  other  productions,  peculiar  to  that  part  of  India,  by 
ships  which  arrived  from  the  Red  Sea.  Lib.  iii.  c.  27.  This,  perhaps,  may 
account  foe  the  superior  quality  which  Sanudo  ascribes  to  the  gooda  brought  to 
the  coast  of  Syria  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  above  those  imported  into  Egypt  by 
the  Red  Sea.  The  former  were  chosen  and  purchased  in  the  places  where 
they  grew,  or  where  they  were  manufactured,  by  the  merchants  of  Persia,  who 
still  continued  their  voyages  to  every  part  of  the  East;  while  the  Egyptian 
morcliants,  in  making  up  their  cargoes,  depended  upon  the  assortment  of  goads 
brought  to  the  Malabar  coast  by  the  natives.  To  some  persons  in  his  own  age, 
what  Marco  Polo  related  concerning  the  numerous  armies  and  immense  reve- 
BUBB  of  the  Eastern  Princes,  appeared  so  extravagant  (though  perfectly  con- 
sonant to  what  we  now  know  concerning  the  population  of  China,  and  tite 
wealth  of  Indostan),  that  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Mesier  Marco  Meliom. 
Prefat.  de  Ramus,  p.  4.  But  among  persons  belter  informed,  the  reception  ha 
■net  with  WHS  very  dilFerent.  Columbus,  as  well  aa  the  men  of  science  witli 
whom  he  corresponded,  placed  such  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  his  relations, 
that  upon  them  the  speculations  and  theories,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  wera  in  a  great  measure  founded.     Life  of  Columbus,  by  his  son. 
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Note  [49].   Sect.  III.  p.  54. 

Ik  Ihe  year  I30f ,  Joanna  of  Navarre,  the  wife  of  PhiJip  la  Bel,  King  of  France, 
having  been  some  days  in  Bruges,  was  bo  much  struck  with  Uia  grandaur  and 
wealth  of  that  city,  and  particularly  with  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  citi- 
zana'  wives,  that  she  was  moved  (says  Guicciardini)  by  female  enry  to  exclaim 
with  indignation,  "  I  thought  that  I  had  been  the  only  Queen  here,  hut  I  Hnd 
there  are  man;  hundreds  more."  Descrit.  de  Paesi  Basai,  p.  408. 
Note  [50].   Seot,  IH.  p.  55. 

In  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  p.  64,  I  observe  that,  durmj 
the  war  eicitod  by  the  famous  League  of  Cambray,  while  Chajies  Vlil.  of 
France  could  not  procure  money  at  a  less  premium  than  forty-two  per  cent., 
the  Venetians  raised  wliaC  sums  they  pleased  at  five  per  cent.  But  this,  I  ima- 
gine, is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  usual  commercial  rate  of  interest  at  that 
period,  but  as  a  voluntary  and  public  spirited  olfort  of  the  dtizens,  in  order  to 
support  their  country  at  a  dangerous  crisis.  Of  euch  laudable  exertions  there 
arc  several  striking  instances  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  In  the  year  1379, 
when  the  Genoese,  after  obtaining  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Venetians, 
were  ready  to  attack  their  capital,  the  citizens,  by  a,  voluntary  contribution, 
enabled  the  Senate  to  fit  out  such  a  powerful  armameiit  as  saved  their  conntly. 
SaballicuB,  Hist.  Rer.  Venet.  dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  3t)i  390.  In  the  war  with  Fer- 
rara,  which  began  in  the  yeai  1472,  the  eenale.  iftiying  upon  the  attachment  of 
he  citizens  to  their  country,  required  thorn  lo  ormg  all  their  gold  and  silver 
plate,  and  jewels,  into  the  nuhlic  treasury,  upon  promise  of  paying  the  value  of 
them  at  the  couclusion  of  the  war,  with  Sve  per  cent,  of  interest ;  and  this 
requisition  was  complied  with  cheerfully.  Petr.  Lymteus  do  Ballo  Ferrar.  ap. 
Murat.  Script.  Ror.  Itil,  vol.  xxi.  p.  JOIfi. 

Note  [Gl].  Sect.  IU.  p.  55, 

Two  facts  may  bo  mentioned  as  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  extension  of  the 

Venattan  trade  at  this  period. 1.  There  is,  in  Rymor's  Great  Collection,  a 

aeries  of  grants  from  the  Kings  of  England,  of  various  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties to  Venetian  merchants  trading  in  England,  as  well  as  several  commercial 
treaties  wili  the  republic,  which  plainly  indicata  a  conaidarable  mcceaae  of  their 
transaotiona  in  that  country.  Those  are  mentioned  in  their  order  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, to  whose  patient  industry  and  sound  understanding,  every  person  engaged 
in  any  commercial  research,  must  have  felt  himself  greatly  indebted  on  many 

occasions, 2.  The  establishment  of  a  Bank,  by  public  authority,  the  credit 

of  which  was  founded  on  that  of  the  state.  In  an  age  and  nation  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  advantages  which  commerce  derives  from  the  institution  of 
banks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  thera.  Mercantile  transactjons  must 
have  been  numerous  andeitensiva  before  the  utility  of  such  an  institution  could 
be  fully  perceived,  or  the  principles  of  trade  could  be  so  fully  understood  us  to 
form  the  regulations  proper  for  conducting  it  with  success.  Venice  may  boaat 
of  having  given  tha  lirat  example  to  Europe,  of  an  eatablishmout  altogether 
unknown  to  the  aniaenta,  and  which  is  the  pride  of  the  modem  commercial  sys- 
tem. The  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  Venice  was  originally  founded  on  such 
just  principles,  that  it  has  served  as  a  model  in  tha  establish  men  t  of  banks  iu 
other  countries,  and  tha  adminiatratiouof  its  affairs  has  been  conducted  with  so 
much  integrity,  that  its  credit  has  never  bean  shaken.  I  cannot  specify  the 
precise  year  in  which  tlie  Bank  of  Venice  was  established  by  a  law  of  tha  State. 
Anderson  suppoaaa  it  to  have  been  A.  D.  1 157.  Chron.  Deduct,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
Sandi  Stor.  Civil  Venes.  part  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  768.  part  III.  vol.  li.  p.  832. 
Note  [52].  Sect.  III.  p.  65. 

An  Italian  author  of  good  credit,  and  a  diligent  inquirer  into  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  its  diSerent  governments,  aifirms  that  if  the  several  states  which  traded 
in  the  Mediterranean  had  united  together,  Venice  alone  would  have  bean  supe- 
rior to  them  all  in  naval  power  and  in  extent  of  commerce.  Denina  Rerolu. 
tions  d'ltalie,  Iraduites  par  I'AbbS  Jardin,  lib.  xviii.  c.  6,  torn.  vi.  p.  33a.  About 
the  year  1420,  the  Doge  Mocanigo  gives  a  view  of  the  naval  force  of  the  repub- 
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lie,  which  confirms  this  decision  of  Denina.  At,  thut  time  it  consisted  of  Ihiee 
thousand  liading  vessels,  of  various  dimensions,  on  board  which  were  Employed 
seventeen  Ihousand  sailors  ;  of  three  hundred  ships  of  greater  force,  manned  by 
eight  thousand  sEiiiors  ;  and  of  forty-five  large  galeasses,  or  oartacks,  navigated 
by  eleven  liiousand  sailors.  In  public  and  private  arsenals  sixteen  thousand 
carpenters  were  employed.  Mar.  SenutO  Vite  de  Ducbi  di  VeneKia,  ap.  Mur, 
Script,  Rer.  Cal,  vol.  isii.  p.  939. 

Note  [53].  Sect.  HI.  p.  61. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  form  and  position  of  the  habitable  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  we  shall  see  g-ood  reasons  for  considering  the  camel  as  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  animals  over  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  great  continents 
have  acquired  dominion.  In  both,  some  of  the  most  fertile  distticls  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  such  eitensive  tracts  of  barren  sands,  the  seate  of 
desolation  and  drought,  as  seem  to  eiclude  the  possibility  of  communication 
between  them.  But  as  the  ocean,  which  appears  at  first  view  to  be  placed  as 
an  insuperable  barrier  between  diifcrcut  regions  of  the  earth,  has  been  rendered, 
by  navigation,  subservient  to  Iheir  mutual  intercourse ;  so,  by  means  of  the 
camel,  which  tli^  Arabians  eraphaticallj  call  The  Ship  of  Ihe  Deaerl,  the  most 
dreary  wastes  are  traversed,  and  the  nations  which  they  disjoin  are  enabled  Ic 
trade  with  one  another.  Those  painful  journeys,  impracticable  by  any  other 
animal,  the  camel  perforins  with  astonishing  despatch.  Under  heavy  burdens 
of  six,  seven,  and  eight  hundred  weiglit,  they  can  continue  their  march  during  a. 
]otig  period  of  time,  with  little  food  or  rest,  and  sometimes  withoot  [aating  irater 
for  eight  or  nine  days.  By  the  wise  economy  of  Providence,  the  camel  seema 
formed  of  purpose  to  be  tlie  beast  of  burden  in  those  regions  where  he  la  placed, 
and  where  hie  service  is  most  wanted.  In  all  the  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
where  deserts  are  most  frequent  and  extensive,  the  camel  abounds.  This  is  hia 
proper  station,  and  beyond  this  the  sphere  of  his  activity  does  not  extend  far. 
He  dreads  alike  the  excesses  of  heat  and  of  cold,  and  does  not  agree  even  with 
the  mild  climate  of  our  temperate  zone.  As  the  first  trade  in  Indian  commodi- 
tiea,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account,  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
camels.  Genesis,  ixxvii.  25,  and  as  it  is  by  employing  tham  that  the  convey- 
ance of  these  commodities  has  been  so  widely  extended  over  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  particulars  which  I  have  mentioned  concerning  this  aingular  animal,  ap- 
peared to  be  necessary  towards  illustrating  this  part  of  my  subject.  If  any  of 
ray  readers  desire  more  full  information,  and  wish  to  know  how  tho  ingenuity 
and  art  of  man  have  seconded  the  intentions  of  Nature,  in  training  the  camel 
from  Ills  birth  for  that  life  of  election  and  hardship  to  which  he  is  destmed,  he 
may  oonsult  Histoire  Natnrelle,  by  M.  le  Comte  do  BufFon,  artic.  Chameau  el 
Dromadaire,  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  examin- 
ing the  authorities  which  he  has  quoted,  one  of  the  most  accurate  descriptions 
given  by  that  celebrated  writer.  M.  Volney,  whose  accuracy  is  well  known, 
gives  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  camel  performs  its  journey, 
which  may  be  agreeable  to  some  of  my  readers.  "  In  travelling  through  the 
Desert,  camels  are  chiefly  employed  because  they  consume  little,  and  carry  a 
great  load.  His  ordinary  burden  is  about  eeven  hundred  and  fitly  pounds  ;  hia 
food,  whatever  is  given  him,  straw,  thistles,  the  stones  of  dates,  beans,  barley, 
&a.  With  a  pound  of  food  a  day,  and  as  much  water,  he  will  travel  for  weeks. 
In  the  Journey  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which  is  forty  or  forty-six  hours,  they  neither 
eat  nor  drink  ;  but  these  long  fasts,  if  ofien  repeated,  wear  them  out.  Theic 
usual  rate  of  travelling  is  very  slow,  hardly  above  two  miles  an  hour  ;  ills  vain 
to  push  them,  they  wilt  not  quicken  their  pace,  but,  if  allowed  some  short  rest, 
they  will  travel  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day."  Voyage,  torn.  ii.  p.  383. 
Note  [54].    SEtrr.  III.  p.  62. 

In  order  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extensive  circulation  of  Ind'an  ccm- 
moditica  by  land  carriage,  it  would  be  necessary  to  trace  the  route,  and  to  cstj- 
mate  the  number  of  the  various  caravans  by  wliioh  thoy  are  conveyed.  Could 
this  be  executed  with  accuracy,  it  would  bo  a  curious  subject  of  geographical 
research,  as  well  as  a  valuable  addition  te  commercial  history.  Though  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  brevity  whicli  I  have  uniformly  studied  in  conducting  this 
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KsqdsiUon,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  Bo  great  length,  it  may  be  p 
ftir  illostrating  tliia  part  of  mj  snbjoct,  to  take  such  a  view  of  tw 
which  visit  Meeoa,  as  may  enable  my  readers  to  Batima.te  more  jnstly  the  magni- 
tade  of  their  commercial  transactions.  The  licet  is  tlie  caravan  which  takes  its 
departure  from  Cairo  in  Egypt,  and  tha  other  from  Damascna  in  Syria ;  and  I 
select  these,  both  because  they  are  the  most  considerable,  and  because  Ihsy  are 
described  by  authors  of  undoubted  credit,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
receiving  full  information  concerning  them.  The  former  is  composed  not  only 
of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Egypt,  but  of  those  wliich  arrive  from  all  the 
small  Mtthoraodan  states  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Empire  of  Morocco,  and  even  from  the  Negro  kingdoms  on  the  Atlantic  When 
assembled,  the  caravan  consists  at  least  of  fifty  thousand  persons,  and  the  num- 
ber of  camels  employed  in  carrying  water,  provisions,  and  merchandise,  is  still 
greater.  The  journey,  which,  in  going  from  Cairo  and  returning  thither,  is  not 
completed  in  less  than  a  hundred  days,  is  performed  wholly  by  land ;  and  as 
the  ronlfl  Lbs  mostly  through  sandy  deserts,  or  barren  uninhabited  wilds,  which 
seldom  afford  any  subsistence,  and  where  often  no  sources  of  water  can  be 
fomid,  the  pilsrims  always  undergo  much  fatigue,  and  sometimes  must  endure 
incredible  hardships.  An  early  and  good  description  of  this  caravan  is  published 
bj  Hakluyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  &e.  Maillet  has  entered  into  a  minute  and  curious 
detail  with  regard  to  it.  Desoript.  de  I'Egjpte,  part  ii.  p.  312,  &e.  Pococke 
has  ^ven  a  rout«,  together  with  the  length  of  each  day's  march,  which  he 
received  from  a  person  who  had  been  fourteen  times  at  Mecca.  Vol.  i.  p.  188. 
261,  Sic. — The  caravan  from  Damascus,  composed  of  pilgrims  from  almost 
every  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  is  a  little  inferior  to  the  former  in  num- 
ber, and  the  commerce  which  it  carries  on  is  hardly  loss  valuable.  Voyage  de 
Volney,  torn.  ii.  p.  251,  &c.  Ohsson,  Tabl.  Gonor.  de  I'Empire  Othom.  Ill, 
p.  275,  &C.  This  pilgrimage  was  performed  in  the  year  1741,  by  Kbojeh 
Abdnlliurreem,  whom  I  formerly  mentioned.  Note  [5],  p.  108.  He  gives  the 
aeual  route  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  computed  by  hours,  the  common  mode 
of  reckoning  a  journey  in  the  East,  through  countries  little  frequented.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  moderate  eslimate,  the  distance  between  the  two  cities,  by  his 
account,  must  be  above  a  thousand  miles  ;  a  great  part  of  the  journey  islirough 
a  desert,  and  the  pilgrims  not  only  endure  much  fatigue,  but  are  otlen  exposed 
to  great  danger  from  the  wild  Arabs.  Memoirs,  p.  114,  &c.  It  is  a  singular  proof 
of  the  predatory  spirit  of  the  Arabs,  that  although  all  their  independent  tribes 
areicalous  Mahomedans,  yet  they  make  no  scruple  of  plundering  the  caravans 
of  pilgrims,  while  engaged  in  performing  one  of  the  most  indispensable  duUes 
of  their  religion.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  ysar  17S7. 
Travels  through  Cyprus,  Syria,  &c.  by  Abb6  Mariti,  vol.  ii.  p.  117,  &o.  Eng. 
Translation.  Great  as  these  caravans  are,  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  the 
pilgrims  who  visit  Mecca  belong  to  them ;  such  considerable  additions  are 
received  from  the  extensive  dominions  of  Persia,  from  every  province  of  Indo- 
stan,  and  the  countries  to  the  East  of  it,  from  Abyssinia,  from  various  staUs  on 
the  Southern  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  all  parla  of  Arabia,  that  when  the  whole 
are  assembled,  they  have  been  computed  to  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand. 
In  some  years  the  number  is  furUier  increased  by  small  bands  of  pilgrims  from 
ieveral  interior  provinces  of  Africa,  the  names  and  situations  of  which  are  just 
beginning  to  be  known  in  Europe.  For  this  last  fact  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Association  for  promoting  the  Discovery  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa,  formed 
by  some  British  gentlemen,  upon  principles  so  liberal,  and  with  views  so  public 
Bpirited,  as  do  honour  (o  themselves  ajid  to  their  country.  Proceedings,  &c, 
p.  174. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  Slave  Trade, 
other  particulars  are  contained  ;  and  it  appears  that  tho  commerce  carried  on 
by  caravans  in  the  Interior  parts  of  Africa,  is  not  only  widely  extended,  but  of 
considerable  value.  Eesides  the  great  caravan  which  proceeds  to  Cairo,  and  is 
joined  by  Mabomedan  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Africa,  there  arc  caravans 
which  have  no  object  but  commerce,  which  set  out  from  Fez,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  other  states  on  the  sea  coast,  and  penetrate  far  into  the  interior 
connlrj.  Some  of  them  lake  no  less  than  fifty  days  to  reach  the  place  of  their 
destination  ;  and,  as  the  medium  of  their  rate  of  travellmg  maybe  estimated  at 
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tbout  eighteen  miles  a,  day,  the  extent  of  tlieir  journey  may  be  easily  computed. 
As  both  the  time  of  their  outset,  and  tiieic  route,  are  known,  they  are  met  by 
the  people  of  aU  the  countries  througli  tvhich  they  travel,  who  trade  with  them. 
Indian  gooda  of  every  kind  form  a  conBidetable  article  in  this  traffic,  in 
exchange  for  which  the  chief  commodity  Ihey  can  give  ie  sJavea.    Part  vi. 

Aa  the  journeys  of  the  caravans,  which  are  purely  commercial,  do  not  com 
loence  at  Etated  seasona,  and  their  routes  vary  according'  to  the  convenience  or 
fancy  of  the  merchants  of  whom  they  are  composed,  a  description  cannot  be 
given  of  them  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  of  the  great  caravans  which 
visit  Mecca.  But  by  attending  to  the  accounts  of  some  authors,  and  the  occa- 
sional hints  of  others,  sufficient  information  may  be  gathered  to  satisfy  us  tiiat 
the  circulation  of  ICaslern  goods  by  these  caravans  is  very  extensive.  The  sanio 
intercourse  which  was  anciently  kept  up  by  the  provinces  in  the  North-east  ol 
Asia  with  Indostan  and  China,  and  which  I  formerly  described,  still  subsists. 
Among  all  the  numerous  tribes  of  Tartars,  even  of  thoso  which  retain  Ibeir 
pastoral  manners  in  greatest  purity,  the  demand  for  the  productions  of  these 
two  countries  is  very  considerable.  Voyages  de  Pallas,  torn.  i.  p.  357,  &o.  tom. 
il.  p.  432.  In  order  to  supply  them  with  Uiese,  caravans  set  out  annually  &om 
Boahar,  (Hakluyl,  vol.  i.  p.  332).  Samarcand,  Thibet,  and  several  other  places, 
and  return  with  large  cargoes  of  Indian  and  Chinese  goods.  But  the  trade  car- 
ried on  between  Russia  and  China  in  Oiis  part  of  Asia.,  ia  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive and  best  known.  .Some  connexion  of  this  kind,  it  is  probable,  wasliept  up 
between  them  from  tbe  earliest  period,  but  it  increased  greatly  aflcr  the  interior 
parts  of  Russia  were  rendered  more  accessible  by  the  conquests  of  Zingis  Khan 
and  Tamerlane.  The  commercial  nations  of  Europe  were  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  carrying  on  this  trade,  that  soon  after  the  Portuguese  had 
opened  the  communication  with  the  East  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  in  order  to  diminish  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from 
this  discovery,  to  prevail  on  the  Russians  to  convey  Indian  and  Chinese  com- 
modities through  the  whole  extent  of  their  empire,  partly  by  land  carriage  and 
partly  by  means  of  navigable  rivers,  to  some  port  on  the  Baltic,  from  which  they 
'might  be  distributed  iJirough  every  part  of  Europe.  Ramusio  Raccollo  da 
Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  374.  B,  Hist,  do  Commerce  de  la  Russia,  par  M.  Screder, 
lorn.  i.p.  13, 14,  This  scheme,  too  great  for  the  monarch  then  on  the  throne 
of  Russia  to  carry  into  execution,  was  rendered  practicable  by  the  conquests  of 
Ivan  Ba^lowitz,  and  the  genius  of  Peter  the  Great.  Though  the  capitals  of 
the  two  empu'ea  were  situated  at  the  immense  distance  of  six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles  from  each  other,  and  the  route  lay  for  above 
four  hundred  miles  through  an  uninhabited  desert  rBeil's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p, 
167),  caravans  travelled  from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  though  it  had  been 
stipulated,  when  this  intercourse  was  established,  that  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  caravan  should  not  exceed  two  hundred,  and  though  they  were  shut  up 
within  the  walls  :>f  a  Caravanserai,  during  the  short  lime  they  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  Fekin,  and  were  allowed  to  deal  only  with  a  few  merchants,  to  whom 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  them  had  been  granted  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
Uiese  restraints  and  precautions,  the  jealous  vigilance  with  which  the  Chinese 
government  excludes  foreigners  from  a  free  intercourse  with  its  subjects,  was 
alarmed,  and  tbe  admission  of  the  Russian  caravans  into  the  empire  was  soon 
prohibited.  After  various  negotiations,  an  expedient  was  at  length  devised,  by 
which  the  advantages  of  mutual  commerce  were  secured,  without  infringing 
the  oautious  arrangements  of  Chinese  policy.  ,On  the  boundary  of  the  two 
empires,  two  small  towns  were  built  almost  contiguous,  Kiachta,  inhabited  by 
Russians,  and  Maimatschin,  by  Chinese.  To  these  all  the  marketable  produc- 
Uons  of  Ihelr  respective  countries  are  brought  by  the  subjects  of  each  empire  j 
and  the  furs,  the  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  the  leather,  the  glass,  Sic.  of  Russia, 
MB  exchanged  for  the  aiik,  the  cotton,  the  tea,  the  rice,  the  toys,  &c.  of  China. 
By  some  well  judged  concessions  of  tlie  sovereign  now  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Russia,  whose  enlarged  mind  is  superior  to  the  illiberai  maxims  of  many  of  her 
predecessors,  this  trade  is  rendered  so  flourishing,  that  its  amount  annually  is 
not  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  it  is  the  only  trade 
whi^h  China  carries  on  almost  entirely  by  barter.  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  account  of 
the  Russian  discoveries,  has  collected,  with  his  usual  attention  and  discern 
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mvai,  every  thing  relative  to  tiiis  branch  of  trade,  the  nature  and  eitent  of 
which  were  little  known  to  Europe,  Part  n.  chap,  ii,  iii.  iv.  Nor  is  Kincht* 
the  only  place  where  Russia  receives  Chinese  and  Indian  commodities.  A  oon- 
Biderable  supply  of  both  is  brought  by  caravans  of  independent  Tartars  to  Oren- 
burg, on  the  river  Jaik  ;  Voyage  de  Pallas,  lorn,  i,  p.  355,  &c.;  to  Troitikaia, 
on  the  river  Oui,  and  to  other  places  which  1  might  mention.  I  have  entered 
into  this  long  detail  cenceming  tlie  mode  in  which  the  productions  in  India  and 
China  are  circulated  through  Russia,  as  it  affords  the  most  sinking  instance,  I 
know,  of  the  great  extent  to  which  valuable  commodities  may  be  conveyed  by 
land  carriage. 

Note  [55].  Sect.  IV.  p.  63. 

The  only  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  towards  the  South,  by 
any  of  l]ie  ancient  commercial  states  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  thot  of  Hannc 
undertaken  by  order  of  the  republic  of  Carthago.  As  the  situation  of  that  city, 
BO  much  nearer  the  Straits  than  Tyre,  Aleiaudria,  and  the  other  seals  of  ancient 
tra^  which  have  been  mentioned,  gave  it  more  immediate  access  to  the  ocean  ; 
that  circumstance^  together  with  the  various  settlements  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  made  m  different  provinces  of  Spain,  naturally  suggested  to  them 
this  enterprise,  and  afforded  them  the  prospect  of  conaiderable  advantages  from 
its  success.  The  voyage  of  Hanno,  instead  of  invalidating,  seems  to  confirm 
the  justness  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  ^iven  why  no  similar  attempt  was 
made  by  the  other  commercial  states  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Note  [56],   Sect.  IV.  p.  64. 

Tbouou  the  intelligent  authors  whom  I  have  quoted,  considered  this  voyage 
of  Ihe  Phtgaicians  as  fabulous,  Herodotus  mentions  a  circumstance  eoncernmg 
it,  which  seems  to  prove  that  it  had  really  been  performed.  "  The  Phtenicians," 
says  he,  "  affirmed  that,  in  sailing  round  Africa,  tliey  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand,  which  to  me  appears  not  to  be  credible,  though  it  may  be  deemed  so  by 
others."  Lib.  iv.  c.  49.  This,  it  is  certain,  must  have  happened,  if  they  really 
accomplished  such  a  voyage.  The  science  of  astronomy,  however,  was  in  that 
early  period  so  imperfect,  that  it  was  by  experience  only  that  the  PhoinicianB 
could  come  at  the  knowledge  of  this  fact ;  they  durst  not,  without  this,  have 
ventured  to  assert  what  would  have  appeared  to  bo  an  improbable  fiction. 
Even  after  what  they  related,  Herodotus  disbelieved  it. 
Note  [57].    Sect.  IV.  p.  67. 

NoTWiTiiETAJiuiKO  this  increasing  demand  for  the  productions  of  India,  it  is 
remarkable  that  during  the  sixteenth  century,  some  commodities,  which  are  now 
the  chief  articlos  of  importation  from  the  East,  were  either  altogether  unknown, 
or  of  little  account.  Tea,  the  importation  of  which  at  present  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  production  of  the  East,  has  not  been  in  general  use  in  any  coun- 
try of  Europe  a  full  century;  and  yet,  during  that  short  period,  from  some 
singular  caprice  of  taste,  or  power  of  fashion,  the  infusion  of  a  leaf  brought 
from  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  earth,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps  the  highest 
praise  to  say,  that  it  is  innoiious,  has  become  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  pafiaion  for  it  descends  from  the  most  elevated 
to  the  lowest  orders  in  society.  In  ITQS,  it  was  compnted  that  the  whole  quon- 
lity  of  tea  imported  into  Europe  from  China  was  about  nineteen  millions  of 
pounds,  of  which  it  is  conjectured,  that  twelve  millions  were  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  dominions  depending  upon  it.  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  for 
1784  and  1785,  p.  tSS.  In  1789,  twenty-one  millions  of  pounds  were  imported. 
The  poreeiMn  of  China,  now  as  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe  as  if  it  were 
of  domestic  manufacture,  was  not  known  to  the  ancients.  JVIirco  Polo  is  the 
first  among  ihe  moderns  who  mentions  It.  The  Portuguese  began  to  import  it 
not  long  after  their  iirst  voyage  to  China,  A.  D.  1517  ;  but  it  was  a  considerable 
lime  before  the  use  of  it  became  eitensivo. 

Note  [58].  p,  75. 

AccoRDiNO  to  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  the  Indians  ai 
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p.  153,  &o.  Atrian.  Indie,  o.  10.  They  were  led  into  thia  error,  it  is  probable, 
by  considering  Eoma  of  Ihe  Eubdivisioni  of  tlio  casts,  as  if  thay  iiad  been  a,  dis- 
tinct independent  order.  Bnt  tliat  there  were  no  more  than  four  original  caste 
we  learn  from  the  concurring  testiniony  of  ihe  best  informed  modern  travellers. 
A  most  distinct  account  of  these  we  have  in  "  La  Forte  Ouverte,  ou  La  vraje 
Rapraaentation  de  la  Vie,  das  McBurs,  <le  la  Religion,  et  du  Service  dea  Brah 
mines  qai  demeurent  Eur  laa  Costas  de  Choromandel,"  &c.  This  was  compiled 
before  the  middle  of  last  century,  by  Abraham  Roger,  chaplain  of  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Pullicate.  By  gaining  the  confidence  of  an  intelligent  Brahmin,  he 
acquired  information  concerning  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  Indians,  mora 
authentic  and  extensive  than  was  known  to  Europeans  prior  to  tlie  late  tiansla- 
tions  from  the  Sanakreet  language.  1  mention  this  hook  because  it  seems  to  bo 
lesa  known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  There  remaina  now  no  doubt  with  respect 
either  to  the  number  or  the  funotiona  of  the  caste,  as  both  are  aacertamed  from 
tlie  most  ancient  and  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Accounts  of  their  own  iustitulJona,  given  by  Bromine  eminent  for  their  learning. 
According  to  them,  the  different  casta  proceeded  from  Brahma,  the  immediate 
agent  of  tlie  creation  under  the  Supreme  Power,  in  the  following  manner,  which 
.establishes  both  the  rank  which  they  were  to  hold,  and  the  office  which  they 
vers  required  to  perform. 

The  Braliaiin,  from  tlie  mouth  (wisdam) ;  To  ptay,  to  read,  to  instruct. 

The  Chehelree,  from  the  arms  (strength) ;  To  draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  to 
govern. 

The  Bice,  from  the  belly  or  thighs  (nourishment)  ;  To  provide  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  by  af^riculture  aad  traffic. 

Tho  Sooner j,from  the  feet  (subjection)  :  To  labour,  to  serve. 

The  prescribed  occupations  of  all  these  classes  are  essential  in  a  weU  regu- 
Qated  state.  Subordinate  to  tJiem  is  a  fifth,  or  adventitious  class,  denominated 
Summ  Surtkur,  supposed  to  bo  the  offspring  of  an  unlawful  union  between  per- 
.sons  of  different  casts.  These  are  mostly  dealers  In  petty  articles  of  letai!  trade. 
Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gantoo  laws.  p.  xlvi.  and  scii.  This  adventitious  clasa 
is  not  mentioned,  b^  far  as  I  know,  by  any  European  author.  The  distinction 
was  Coo  nice  to  be  observed  by  th'im,  and  they  seem  to  consider  the  members 
of  this  cast  as  belonging  to  the  Sooder.  Besides  Iheaa  acknowledged  casts, 
there  is  a  race  of  unhappy  men,  denominated,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  Parian, 
and  in  other  parts  of  India,  Ckandakts.  These  are  outcasts  from  their  original 
order,  who  by  their  misconduct  have  forfeited  all  the  privileges  of  it.  Their 
■condition  is,  undoubtedly,  the  lowest  degradation  of  human  nature.  No  person 
-of  any  cast  will  have  the  least  communication  with  (hem.  8onnerat,  torn.  i. 
p.  55,  56.  If  a  Pariar  approach  a  JVayr,  i.  e.  a  warrior  of  high  cast,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  he  may  put  him  to  death  K-ith  impunity.  Water  or  milk  are 
considered  as  defiled  even  by  their  shadow  paaaing  over  them,  and  cannot  be 
used  until  they  are  purified.  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p.  243.  It  is  almost  impos- 
iMble  for  words  to  aipraas  the  sensation  of  vileness  that  the  name  of  Pariar  or 
Chandala,  conveys  to  the  mind  of  a  Hindoo.  Every  Hindoo  who  violates  tho 
tules  or  institutions  of  his  cast,  sinks  into  this  degraded  situation.  This  It  is 
which  renders  Hindoos  so  resolute  in  adhering  to  the  institutions  of  their  tribe, 
because  the  loss  of  east  is  to  them  the  loss  of  all  human  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility; and  is  a  punishment  beyond  comparison  more  severe  than  excommunica- 
tion in  the  most  triumphal  period  of  papal  power. 

The  four  original  casts  are  named,  and  their  functions  described,  in  the  Malia- 
barat,  the  most  ancient  book  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  higher  authority  than  any 
with  which  Europeans  are  hitherto  acquainted.  Baghvat-Geeta,  p.  130.  Tiie 
same  distinction  of  casts  was  known  to  the  author  of  Heeto-pades,  anothoi 
irork  of  considerabla  antiquity,  translated  from  tlia  Sanskreet,  p.  351. 

The  mention  of  one  circumstance  respecting  the  distinction  of  casts  has  been 
omitted  in  tho  text.  Though  the  line  of  separation  be  so  drawn  as  to  render 
the  ascent  from  an  inferior  to  a  higher  cast  absolutely  impossible,  and  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a  most  enormous  impiety,  if  one  In  a  lower  order  should  presume 
to  perform  any  function  belonging  to  those  of  a  superior  caat ;  yet  in  certain 
«aaes  the  Pundits  declare  it  lo  lie  lawful  for  persons  of  a  high  class  to  exercise 
some  of  the  occupations  alluf  ted  to  a  olaaa  iiplow  their  own,  wiUiout  losing  their 
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BMl  by  doing  ao.  Pref.  of  Pundits  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  100. 
Accordingly  we  Htid  Bfalimina  employed  in  the  service  ot  their  Princes,  not 
only  aa  minialers  of  state,  Orma's  Fragmenta,  p.  307,  but  in  Bubocdinate  sUliona. 
Moat  of  the  offloers  of  high  rank  in  the  army  of  Seveagi,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  state,  were  Brahmina,  a,nd  some  of  them  Pundits  or  learned  Brah- 
mins, Ibid,  p  97,  Hurry  Punt  and  PncBocam  Bhovs,  who  commanded  the 
Mahratta  foroea,  which  acted  in  oonjnnetion  with  the  array  of  Lord  Cornwallia, 
Ogainat  Tippoo  Saib,  were  Brahmina.  Many  Seapoys  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  partioulariy  in  the  Bengal  preBidenoy,  are  of  the  Brah- 

Another  fact  concerning  the  caet  deservca  notice.  An  immense  numl>er  of 
pilgrims,  amounting  in  soma  years  to  more  than  150,000,  visit  the  Pagoda  of 
Jaggernant  in  Oriasa  (one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  revered  places  of  Hin- 
doo worship),  at  the  time  of  the  annual  festival  in  honour  of  llie  deity  to  whom 
the  templa  is  consecrated.  The  raBraberfl  of  ali  the  four  casts  are  allowed  pro- 
miacuously  to  approach  the  altar  of  the  idol,  and  seating  themaetvea  without 
dietinotion,  eat  indiscriminately  of  the  same  food.  This  seems  to  indicate  some 
lemembrance  of  a  state  prior  to  the  instltuljons  of  casta,  when  all  man  were 
considered  aa  equal.  I  have  not  such  information  aa  enabiea  me  to  account  for 
a  practice  ho  vepugnant  to  the  6rst  ideas  and  principles  of  the  Hindooa,  either 
sacred  or  civil.  Bemier,  torn.  ii.  p.  102.  Tavernier,  book  ii.  c.  9.  Anquebl, 
Disc.  Prelim,  p.  SI.     Sketches,  p.  06. 

Some  of  my  readers  must  have  observed  that  I  have  not  mantioned  the 
ttumeroufl  orders  of  Indian  devotees,  to  all  of  whom  European  writers  gave  the 
appellation  of  Faquirs;  a  name  by  which  the  Mahomedans  distinguidh  fanatical 
monka  of  their  own  religion.  The  light  in  which  I  have  viewed  the  religious 
inatitutions  of  the  Hindoos,  did  not  render  it  neoeeaary  that  I  should  consider 
the  Indian  Faquirs  particularly.  Their  number,  the  rigour  of  their  mortiiica- 
tions,  the  eicraciating  penances. which  they  voluntarily  undergo,  and  the  high 
opinion  which  the  people  enterlain  of  their  sanctity,  hare  strucit  all  travellers 
virho  had  visited  India,  and  their  descriptions  of  (hem  are  well  known.  The 
powerful  influence  of  enthusiasm,  the  love  of  distinction,  and  the  desire  of 
obtaining  some  portion  of  that  reverence  and  those  honoura  which  the  Brah- 
mins are  born  to  enjoy,  may  account  for  all  the  aitraordinary  things  which  they 
do  and  sufior.  One  particular  concerning  them  merits  notice.  This  order  of 
devotees  appeara  to  have  been  very  ancient  in  India.  The  description  of  the 
Oermani,  which  Strabo  takes  from  Megasthenes,  applies,  almost  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, to  the  modern  Faquirs.  Lib,  xv.  1040.  B 
NoTE^[39].  p,  16. 

What  I  have  assorted  in  the  toit  is  in  general  well  founded.  It  is  the  opi- 
nion, however,  of  gentlemen  who  have  seen  much  of  India,  and  who  observed 
all  they  saw  with  a  discerning  eye,  that  the  conquests  both  of  the  Mahomedans 
and  of  the  Europeans  have  had  some  eifect  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  nativea.  They  imagine  that  the  drees  which  the  Hindoos  now  wear,  the 
turban,  the  jummah,  and  long  drawers  ia  an  imitation  of  that  worn  by  their 
Mahomedan  conquerora.  Tha  ancient  dress  of  the  Indiana,  as  described  by 
Arrian,  Hist,  India  o,  18.  was  a  muslin  cloth  thrown  loosely  about  their 
shoulders,  a  muslin  shirt  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  their  beards 
were  dyed  various  colours;  which  ia  not  the  same  with  that  used  at  present. 
The  custom  of  secluding  women,  and  the  striotnesa  with  which  they  are  con- 
fined, is  likewise  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Mahomedans.  This 
supposition  ia  in  aome  measure  confirmed  by  the  drama  of  Sacontala,  translated 
from  the  Sanskreet.  In  that  play  several  female  characters  are  introduced,  who 
mingle  in  society,  and  converse  as  freely  with  men  aa  women  are  aocuatonied 
to  do  in  Europe.  Tha  author,  we  may  presume,  describes  the  mannera,  and 
adherea  to  the  customs  of  his  own  age.  But  while  I  mention  this  remark,  it  Is 
proper  likewise  to  obsorve,  that,  from  a  passage  in  Strabo,  there  ia  reason  to 
think,  that  in  the  aga  of  Alexander  the  Great,  women  in  India  were  guarded 
with  the  same  jealoua  attention  as  at  present.  "  When  their  Princes  (Bays  he, 
copying  Megasthenes),  Bet  out  upon  a  public  hunt,  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  their  women,  but  along  the  road  in  which  they  travel,  ropes  are 
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Etretclied  on  each  side,  and  if  any  man  appToacli  near  to  them,  he  h  instantly 
put  to  doatli."  Lib.  XV.  p.  1037.  A.  In  some  parts  of  India,  where  tlio  original 
mannei's  of  the  people  may  be  supposed  to  subsist  in  greatest  purity,  particu- 
larly in  the  high  country  towarda  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  women  of  rank 
reside  in  private  apartments,  secluded  from  Bociety.  Forster'a  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  228.  Women  even  of  the  Brahmin  cast  appear  in  the  streets  without  a  veil; 
and  it  is  only,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the  housea  of  persons  of  high  rank  or  great 
opnlence,  that  a  distinct  quarter  or  haram  is  allotted  to  the  women.  The  influ- 
ence of  European  manners  begins  to  he  apparent  among  the  Hindoos  who  reside 
in  the  town  of  Calcutta.  Some  of  tliera  drive  about  in  English  chariots,  sit 
upon  chairs,  ond  furniah  their  liouses  with  mirrors.  Many  circumalancea  might 
be  mentioned,  were  this  the  proper  place,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  contiibuin 
to  the  progress  of  this  spirit  of  imitation. 

Note  [60].  p.  76. 
It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  exactly  the  ideas  of  an  intelligent  Asiatic  eom- 
cido  with  those  of  tho  Europeans  on  this  subject. ,  "  In  reflecting,"  says  he, 
"upon  the  poverty  of  Turan  [the  countries  beyond  the  Ojtus]  and  Arabia,  I 
was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  asaign  a  reason  why  these  countries  have  never  been 
able  to  retain  wealth,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  daily  increasing  in  Indostan. 
Timour  carried  into  Turan  the  riches  of  Torkoy,  Persia,  and  Indostan,  but  they 
are  all  dissipated ;  and  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  four  Caliphs,  Turkey, 
Persia,  part  of  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Spain,  were  their  tributaries  ;  but 
still  they  were  not  ricli.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  dissipation  of  the  riches 
of  a  state  must  have  happened,  either  from  oxtcaordinary  drains,  or  from  some 
dele  m  the  government.  Indostan  has  been  frequently  plundered  by  foreign 
n  ad  and  not  one  of  its  Kings  ever  gained  for  it  an;  acquiaition  of  wealth  ; 
e  tl  e  1  as  the  country  many  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  yet  Indostan  abounds 
n  m  ney  and  every  other  kind  of  wealth.  The  abundance  of  specie  is 
andoubtedly  owing  to  the  large  importation  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  ships  of 
Eu  pe  and  other  nations,  many  of  whom  bring  ready  money  in  exchange  for 
the  mBDufaoturos  and  natural  productions  of  the  counlry.     if  this  is  not  the 

blessing  of  God."  Memoirs  of  Kojeh  Abdulkureem,  aCashmeerian  of  distinc. 
lion,  p.  42. 

Note  [61].  p.  7y. 
That  the  monacchs  of  India  were  tiie  sole  proprietors  of  land,  is  asserted  ii» 
most  eiplieit  terms  by  the  ancients.  The  people  (say  they)  pay  a  land  tan  to 
their  kings,  because  the  whole  kingdom  is  regal  property.  Slrabo,  lib.  xv.  p. 
1030.  A.  Diod,  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p.  153.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  India.  In  all 
tho  great  monardiies  of  the  East,  tho  sole  property  of  land  seems  to  he  vested 
in  (he  sovereign  as  lord  paramount.  According  to  Chardin,  this  is  the  state  of 
property  in  Persia,  and  lands  were  let  by  the  monarch  to  the  farmers  who  cul- 
tivated them,  on  conditions  nearly  resembling  those  granted  lo  the  Indian 
Ryots.  Voyages,  torn.  iii.  p.  339,  Kc.  4to.  M.  Volney  gives  a  similar  aecoont 
of  the  tenure  by  which  lands  are  held  in  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Voy.  en  Syrie,  See.  torn.  ii.  p.  36S,  ic.  The  precise  mode, 
however,  in  which  the  Ryots  of  Indostan  held  their  possessions,  is  a  circum- 
stance in  its  ancient  and  political  constitution,  with  respect  to  which,  gentle- 
men of  superior  discernment,  who  have  resided  long  in  the  country,  and  filled 
some  of  the  highest  atations  in  government,  have  formed  very  diflerent  opinions. 
Some  have  imagined  that  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  sovereign  to  villages 
or  small  communities,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  under  the  direction  of  tbeu 
own  chiefs  or  headsmen,  laboured  it  in  common,  and  divided  the  produce  of  il 
among  them  in  certain  proportions.  Doacript.  de  I'Ind.  par  M.  Bernouilli,  torn, 
ii.  p.  3£3,  &C.  Others  maintain  that  the  property  of  land  has  been  transferred 
from  the  crown  to  hereditary  officers  of  great  eminence  and  power,  denominated 
Zeraindars,  who  collect  the  rents  from  the  Ryots,  and  parcel  out  the  lands 
among  them.  Others  contend  that  the  ofiice  of  tho  Zemindars,  is  temporary 
and  ministerial,  that  they  are  merely  collectors  of  revenue,  removeable  at  plea, 
sure,  and  the  tenure  by  which  the  Ryots  hold  their  possessions  is  derived  ioune 
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diately  &om  the  sovereign.  Tliia  last  opinion  is  supported  with  gteat  ability 
by  Mr.  Grant,  in  an  Inquiry  into  tlie  Nature  of  Zemindary  Tenures,  in  tlia 
landed  Property  of  Bengal,  &o.  This  question  still  continues  to  bo  agitated  in 
Bengal ;  and  such  plausible  argumenla  hare  been  produced  in  support  of  the 
difierent  opinions,  tJiat  although  it  be  a  point  extremely  interesting,  as  th« 
future  system  of  British  finsnce  in  India  appears  hkely  to  hinge,  in  an  essential 
degree,  upon  it,  persona  well  acquainted  with  the  slate  of  India,  have  not  been 
able  to  form  a  final  and  satisfactory  opinion  on  this  subject,  (laptain  Kirk- 
Patrick's  Introd.  to  the  Institutes  of  Ghazan  Khan,  New  Asiatic  Miscel.  No.  II. 
p.  130-  Though  the  senliments  of  the  Committee  of  Revenue,  composed  of 
persons  eminent  for  their  abihties,  lean  to  a  conclusion  against  the  hereditary 
right  of  the  Zemindars  in  the  soil,  yet  the  Supreme  Council,  in  the  year  ITS6, 
declined,  for  good  reasons,  to  give  any  decisive  judgment  en  a  subject  of  such 
magnitude. — This  note  was  sent  to  the  press  before  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 
peruse  Mr.  Rouse's  ingenious  and  instructive  Dissertation  concerning  the 
landed  Property  of  Bengal.  In  it  he  adopts  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of 
Mr.  Grant,  and  maintains,  with  that  candour  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  which 
are  always  conspicuous  where  thero  is  no  other  object  in  view  but  the  discovery 
of  truth,  that  the  Zemindars  of  Bengal  possess  their  landed  property  by  liere 
ditary  right.  Were  I  possessed  of  such  knowledge,  either  of  the  state  of  India, 
or  of  the  system  of  administration  established  there,  ae  would  bo  requisite  for 
comparing  these  different  theories,  and  determining  which  of  them  merits  the 
preference,  the  subject  of  my  researches  does  not  render  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  such  a  disquisition.  I  imagine,  however,  that  the  state  of  landed  property 
in  India,  might  be  greatly  jlluelrated  tiy  an  accurate  comparison  of  it  with  the 
nature  of  feudal  tenorea  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  there  might  be  traced  there  a 
succession  of  changes  taking  place  in  much  the  same  order  as  has  been  observed 
in  Europe,  Irom  which  it  might  appear,  that  the  possession  of  land  was  granted 
at  iirst  during  pleasure,  afterwards  for  lite,  and  at  length  became  perpetual  and 
hereditary  property.  But  even  under  this  last  form,  when  land  is  acquired 
either  by  purchase  or  inheritance,  the  manner  in  which  the  right  of  property  is 
confirmed  and  rendered  complete,  in  Europe,  by  a  Charter  in  India,  by  a  Sun- 
nud  from  the  sovereign,  seoma  to  point  out  what  was  its  original  state.  Accord- 
ing to  each  of  the  theories  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  tenure  and  condition  of 
the  Ryots  nearly  resembled  the  description  which  1  have  given  of  them.  Their 
stale,  we  learn  from  the  accounts  of  intelligent  observers,  is  as  happy  and  inde- 
pendent as  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  race  of  men  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth.  The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
interior  parts  of  India  was  very  imperfect,  raproscnt  llie  fourth  part  of  the 
annual  produce  of  land  as  the  general  average  of  rent  paid  to  the  sovereign. 
Upon  the  authority  of  a  popular  author,  who  flourished  in  India  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  we  may  conclude  that  tiie  sisth  part  of  the  people's  income  was 
in  hia  time  the  usual  portion  of  the  sovereign.  Sacontala,  Act  V.  p.  53.  It  ia 
now  known  that  what  the  sovereign  receives  from  land  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  is  regulated  by  the  fertihty  or  barrenness  of  the 
soil,  tlie  nature  of  the  climate,  the  abundance  or  scareiW  of  water,  and  many 
other  obvious  circumstances.  By  the  account  given  of  it,  I  should  imagine 
that,  in  some  districts,  it  has  been  raised  beyond  its  due  proportion.  One  cu- 
cumstance  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  revenue  in  Bengal  merits  notice, 
as  it  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  Emperor  Akber,  the  wisdom  of  whose 
government  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  celebrate.  A  general  and  I'cgular 
assessment  of  revenue  in  Bengal  was  formed  m  hia  reign.  All  the  lands  were 
then  valued,  and  the  rent  of  each  inhabitant  and  of  each  village  ascertained. 
A  regular  gradation  of  accounts  was  established.  The  rents  of  the  ditferent 
inhabitants  who  lived  in  one  neighbourhood  being  collected  together,  formed 
Ihe  account  of  a  village  j  the  rents  of  several  villages  being  next  collected  into 
one  view,  formed  the  accounts  of  a  larger  portion  of  land.  The  aggregate  of 
Iheseaceountsexhihitcdtherentofadistrict,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  rents  of 
all  the  districts  in  Bengal,  &rmed  the  account  of  the  r'Cvenue  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince. From  the  reign  of  Akber  to  the  government  of  Jaffeer  All  Caivn,  A.D. 
1T5T,  the  annual  amount  of  revenue,  and  the  modes  of  levying  it,  continued 
with  little  variation.    But  in  order  to  raise  tiie  sum  which  he  had  stipulated  to 
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paj  the  Englisli  on  his  elevation,  he  departed  from  the  wise  ainuigements  of 
Akber  ;  uaaj  Dew  modes  of  aeBosBment  were  introduced^  and  exactions  mul- 
tiped. 

Note  [62].  p.  79, 

I  SHALL  mention  onl;  one  inetance  of  their  attention  to  this  useful  regulation 
of  police.  Lahore,  in  the  Panjab,  is  distant  from  Agra,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Icdostan,  five  hundred  miles.  Along  each  side  of  the  road,  between  these  two 
great  cities,  there  is  planted  a  continued  row  of  shad;  trees,  forming  an  avenue 
to  which  (whether  we  consider  its  extent,  its  beauty,  or  utility  in  a  hot  climate) 
there  is  nothing  similar  in  any  country.  Rennell's  Memoir,  p.  69. 
Note  [63].  p.  BO. 

Wi!  cannot  place  the  equitable  and  mild  government  of  Akber  in  a  point  of 
view  more  advantageous  than  by  contrasting  it  with  the  conduct  of  other 
Mahomedan  princes.  In  no  country  did  this  contrast  ever  appear  more  striking 
thanin  India.  In  the  thousandth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Mahmud  of  Ghazna, 
to  whose  dominion  were  subjected  the  same  countries  which  formed  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bactria,  invaded  Indostan,  Every  step  of  his  progress  in  it  was 
marked  with  blood  and  desolation.  The  most  celebrated  Pagodas,  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Hindoo  devotion  and  magnifleencc,  were  destroyed,  the  ministers 
of  rohgion  were  massacred,  and  with  undistinguishiug  ferocity  the  country  was 
laid  waste,  and  the  cities  were  plundered  and  burnt.  About  four  hundred  years 
after  Mahmud,  Timur  or  Tamerlane,  a  conqueror  of  high  fame,  turned  his  irre- 
sistible arms  agdnt  Indoetan ;  and  though  horn  in  an  age  more  improved,  ha 
not  only  eqnalled,  but  often  so  far  surpassed  the  cruel  deeds  of  Mahmud,  as  to 
be  justly  branded  with  the  odious  name  of  the  "  Destroying  Prince,"  which 
was  given  to  him  by  the  Hindoos,  the  undeserving  victims  of  his  rage.  A  rapid 
but  striking  description  of  their  devastations  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Orme's  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Establishments  made  by  the  Maboraedou  conquerors  in  Indo- 
stan. A  more  full  account  of  them  is  ^ven  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  64S ; 
vol.  vi.  p.  339,  &c.  The  arrogant  contempt  with  which  bigoted  Mahomedans 
view  all  the  nations  who  have  not  embraced  the  rehgion  of  the  Prophet,  will 
account  for  the  unrelenting  rigour  of  Mail  T  H 

and  greatly  enhances  the  merit  of  the  tolc  d  hi 

Akber  governed  his  subjocte.     What  im 

Akber  made  upon  the  Hindoos,  we  learn        m  ul        te  es 

Sing,  Rajah  of  Joudpore,  io  Aurengieh  ca    an  g 

eosEor.    "  Your  royal  ancestor,  Akber,  w     se  th         is  m 

ducted  the  aJfairs  of  tliis  empire  In  eqm  hrm  th 

fifty-two  years,  preserving  every  tribe  of  m      m 

they  were  followers  of  Jesus  or  of  Moses,  of  David  or  of  Mahomed  ,  were  they 
Br^mins,were  they  of  the  sect  of  Dbariiis,  which  denies  the  eternity  of  matter, 
or  of  that  which  ascribes  the  existence  of  the  world  to  chance,  they  all  equaDy 
enjoyed  his  countenance  and  favour  ;  insomuch  that  bis  people,  in  gratitude  for 
(he  indlsorlrainate  protection  which  he  aiforded  them,  distinguished  him  by  the 

appellation  of  Juggal  Oiviv,  Guardian  of  Mankind. If  your  majesty  places 

any  faith  in  those  books,  oy  distinction  called  divine,  you  wiU  there  be  instructed 
Uj at  God  is  the  God  of  all  mankmd,  not  the  Godof  Mahomedans  alone.  The 
Pagan  and  the  Mussulman  are  equally  in  his  presenca.  Distinctions  of  colours 
are  of  his  ordination.  It  is  he  who  gives  existence.  In  your  temples,  to  his 
Name,  the  voice  is  raised  In  prayer  i  in  a  house  of  images,  where  tbe  bell  is 
shaken,  still  Ha  is  the  object  of  adoration.  To  vilify  the  religion  and  custoca 
of  other  men.is  to  set  at  nought  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty.  When  we  doface 
B  picture,  wa  naturally  incur  the  resentment  of  the  painter  ;  and  justly  has  the 
poet  said,  '  Presume  not  to  arraign  or  to  scrutinize  the  various  works  of  Power 
Ditine.'"  For  this  valuable  communication  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Orme. 
Fragments,  notes,  p,  xovii.  I  have  been  assured  by  a.  gentleman,  who  has  road 
this  letter  in  the  original,  that  the  translation  is  not  only  faithful  but  elegant. 
Note  [64].  p.  83. 
I  HAVE  not  attempted  a  description  of  any  subterraiK 
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works  of  &  BJmilac  nature.  The  extent  and  magnifieence  of 
the  island  of  Salsetta.  aie  each,  that  the  artistE  employed  by  Governor  Boon  to 
make  drawings  of  them,  asserted  that  it  would  require  the  labour  of  forty  thou- 
aanii  men  for  forty  years  lo  finish  tJiem.  Archasologia,  vol.  vii,  p,  33G.  Loose 
as  this  mode  of  estimation  inav  be,  it  conveys  an  idea  of  the  impression  which 
the  view  of  them  made  upon  hj  mind.  The  Fagodas  of  Ellore,  eighteen  miles 
from  Aurungabad,  are  likewise  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rook  ;  and  if  they  do  not 
equal  those  of  Elephants  and  Salsetta  in  magnitude,  they  surpass  them  far  in 
their  extent  and  number.  M.  Thevonot,  who  £rst  gave  any  description  of  these 
singular  maneiojis,  asserts,  that  for  above  two  leagues  all  round  the  mountain, 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  fagodae.  Voy.  part  iii.  chap.  44.  They  were 
eiamined  at  a  greater  leisure  and  with  moro  attention  by  M.  Anquetil  du 
Parron  ;  but  as  his  long  description  of  them  is  not  accompanied  with  ajiy  plan 
or  drawing,  I  cannot  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  tjia  works  of  a  powerful  people,  and  among  the  innumerable 
figures  in  sculpture,  with  which  the  walls  aje  covered,  all  the  present  objects  of 
Hindoo  worship,  may  be  distinguished.  Zend-aveeta,  Disc.  Prelim,  p.  333. 
There  ars  remarkable  excavations  in  a.  mountain  at  Maralipuram,  near  Madras. 
This  raouiittun  is  well  known  on  the  Coromandel  coast  by  the  name  of  the 
Swai  Pagodai.  A  good  description  uf  the  works  there,  which  are  magnificent 
and  of  high  antiquity,  is  given  in  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  145,  &c.  Many 
other  instances  of  similar  works  might  be  produced,  if  it  were  necessary.  What 
I  have  assertBd,  p.  SOT,  concerning  the  elegance  of  some  of  the  ornaments  in 
Indian  buildings,  is  ooniirmed  by  Colonei  Call,  chief  engineer  at  Madras,  who 
urges  this  as  a  proof  of  the  early  and  high  civilization  of  the  Indians.  It  may 
safely  be  pronounced,  says  he,  that  no  part  of  the  world  ha^  more  marks  of  anti- 
quity for  arts,  sciences,  and  civiliiatlon,  than  the  peninsula  of  India,  from  the 
Ganges  to  Cape  Comorin.  I  think  the  carvings  on  some  of  the  Fagodas  and 
Choultries,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  work,  eiceed  any  iJiing  executed 
nowadays,  not  only  for  the  delicacy  of  the  chiaei,  but  the  expense  or  construc- 
tion, considering,  in  many  instances,  to  what  distances  the  component  parts 
were  carried,  and  to  what  heights  raised.  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixii. 
p.  3S4.  I  am  happy  to  find  my  idea,  that  the  first  temples  erected  by  the  Hin- 
doos, were  formed  upon  the  model  of  those  caverns  in  which  the  rights  of  reli- 
gion were  originally  celebrated,  confirmed  and  more  fully  unfolded  by  Mr. 
Hodges.  In  a  short  dissertation  on  the  primitive  standard  or  prototype  of  the 
different  styles  of  architecture,  vii.  ibe  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  Moorish,  Gothic, 
and  Chinese,  ho  has  examined  and  illustrated  that  curious  subject  with  great 
bgenuity.    Travels  in  India,  p.  83—77. 

Note  [65].  p.  84. 
India,  says  Straho,  produces  a  variety  of  substances,  which  aye  the  most 
admirable  colours.  That  the  IndicTtm,  which  produced  the  beautiful  blue  colour, 
is  llio  same  with  the  Indigo  of  the  moderns,  we  may  conclude  not  only  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  name,  and  the  simfiarity  of  the  eHects,  but  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Pfiny,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  text.  He  knew 
that  It  WES  a  preparation  of  a  vegetable  substance,  though  he  was  ill  informed 
both  concerning  the  plant  itself,  and  the  process  by  which  it  was  fitted  for  use  ; 
which  will  not  appear  surprising,  when  we  recollect  the  account  formerly  given 
of  Uie  strange  ignorance  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  prepara- 
tion of  silk.  From  the  colour  of  Indigo,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  imported, 
it  is  denominated  by  some  authors,  Mramenlum  Induam,  and  Induum  Jfignan, 
Salmaa.  Exereit.  p.  180,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  last  of  these  names,  among 
the  articles  of  importation  from  India.  Peripl.  Mar.  Erjthr.  p.  23.  The  colour 
of  the  modem  Indigo,  when  undiluted,  resembles  that  of  the  ancient  Indicum, 
being  so  intensely  coloured  as  to  appear  black.  Delaval'e  Expcrim.  Inquiry 
into  the  Cause  of  the  Changes  of  Colours,  Pref.  p.  ixiii.  Indigo  is  the  prin- 
cipal dye-stuff  used  by  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  and  la  much  cultivated  in  that 
island  ;  but  the  mode  of  preparing  it  dill^rs  fVom  that  which  is  common  among 
the  people  of  ludostan.    Maraden>  Hiat  of  Sumatra,  p.  11.    There  has  been 
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lalely  found  in  the  Cirear  of  Rajamundrj,  a  new  species  of  Ir.digo,  denominaletl 
the  2V«  Indigo,  which,  as  it  growa  wild  and  in  great  abundance,  promiBes  to  bo 
a  disoovery  of  considerable  uso.  Oriental  Repertory,  No.  1.  p.  39,  &c.  The 
Gum  Lacca,  uaed  in  dyeing  a  red  colour,  waa  liiiewiae  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  by  the  same  name  which  it  now  beitrs.  Salmae.  Exercit.  p.  310.  This 
Toluable  substance,  of  such  exl«iisive  utility  in  painting,  dyeing;,  japanning, 
varnishing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  aealing  waj,  is  tha  production  of  a  very 
minute  insect.  These  insects  fix  themselves  upon  the  Euoculent  astremities  of 
the  branches  of  certaui  trees,  and  are  eoon  glued  to  the  place  on  which  they 
settle,  by  a  (hick  pellucid  liquid  which  exudes  from  their  bodies,  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  which  forms  a  complete  cell  for  each  insect,  which  is  the  tomb 
of  the  parent,  and  the  birthplace  of  its  offspring.  This  glutinoua  substance, 
with  which  the  branches  of  trees  are  entirely  covered,  is  the  Gura-Lacca.  An 
account  of  its  formation,nature,anduBe,  is  given  in  the  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  !iii. 
part  ii.  p.  374,  in  a  concise,  accurate,  and  satisfactory  manner.  Some  curious 
observations  upon  this  insect  are  published  by  Mr.  Roxburgh,  who  cultivates  the 
study  of  Natural  History  in  India,  with  great  assiduity  and  suooess.  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  361.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ctesias  seama  to  hare 
received  an  account  tolerably  distinct  of  the  insect  by  which  tha  Gum  Lacca  is 

Jroduced,  and  celebrates  the  beauty  of  the  colour  which  it  diss.  Eicerpta  ex 
^dic.  ad.  calc.  Herodot.  edit.  Weaseling,  p.  830.  Indian  Dyers  waa  the 
ancient  name  of  those  who  dyed  either  the  fine  blue  or  the  fine  red,  which  points 
out  the  country  whence  the  materials  they  uaed  were  brought.  Salmaa.  ib.  p. 
810.  From  their  dyeing  cotton  stuffs  witli  different  colours,  it  ia  evident  that 
the  ancient  Indians  must  have  made  aome  considerable  proficiency  in  chemical 
knowledge.  Piiny,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  ii.  i  42,  givea  an  account  of  this  art  as  far  as  it 
was  known  anciently.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  now  practised  in  calico 
printing. 

Note  [66].  p.  SB. 
Aa  Sansiireet  literature  is  altogether  a  new  acqnlaition  to  Europe,  Baghvat 
Gfeta,  the  firat  translation  from  that  language,  having  been  published  ao  late 
aa  A.  D.  1785,  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  my  inquiries,  and 
may  afford  entertainment  to  some  of  ray  readers,  after  having  reviewed  in  the 
text,  with  a.  greater  degree  of  critical  attention,  the  two  Sanakreet  works  most 
worthy  of  notice,  to  give  here  a  succinct  account  of  other  compositions  in 
that  tongue,  with  which  we  have  been  made  acquainted.  The  extensive  use  of 
the  Sanskreet  language,  is  a  circumstance  which  merits  particular  attention, 
"  The  grand  source  of  Indian  literature"  (says  Mr.  Halhed,  the  firat  Englishman 
who  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Sanskreet),  "  the  parent  of  almost  every  dia- 
lect from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  China  aaa8,is  the  Sanskreet,  a  language  of 
tha  most  venerable  and  unfathomable  antiquity;  which,  although  at  present  abut 
up  in  the  libraries  of  Brahmins,  and  appropriated  solely  to  the  records  of  their 
religion,  appears  to  have  been  current  over  most  of  the  Oriental  world ;  and 
traeea  of  its  original  extent  may  still  be  discovered  in  almost  every  district  of 
Asia,  1  have  been  often  astonished  to  find  the  aimilitude  of  Sanskreet  words 
with  thgsB  of  Persian  and  Arable,  and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  those  not 
in  technical  and  metaphorical  terms,  which  the  mutuation  of  refined  arts  and 
improved  manners  might  have  occasionally  introduced,  but  in  the  groundwork 
of  language,  in  monosyllables,  in  the  names  of  numbers,  and  the  appellations 
of  auch  thinga  aa  would  be  first  discriminated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civili- 
zation. The  reaemblance  which  may  be  observed  in  tlie  characters  on  the 
modals  and  signets  of  various  districts  of  Asia,  the  light  which  they  reciprocally 
reflect  upon  each  other,  and  the  general  analogy  which  they  all  bear  to  the 
same  grand  prototype,  afford  another  ample  field  for  curiosity.  The  coins  of 
Aasum,  Napaul,  Cashmeere,  and  many  other  kingdoms,  are  all  stamped  with 
Sanskreet  characters,  and  mostly  contain  allusions  to  Che  old  Sanskreet 
mythology.  The  aame  conformity  I  have  observed  on  the  impressions  of  seals 
from  Bootan  and  Thibet,  A  collateral  inferenr^  may  likewise  be  deduced  from 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  Sanskreet  alphabet,  so  very  different  from  that 
of  any  other  quarter  of  the  world.  This  extraordinary  mode  of  combination 
Btjll  exists  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  East,  from  the  Indus  to  Pegu,  in  dialects 
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now  apparently  unconnected^  and  in  cliaracters  complet^y  disstmilar  ;  and  it  13 
I-  forcible  argument  that  the;  a-ie  all  derived  from  the  same  source.  Another 
channel  of  epeealalion  presents  itself  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  of 
titles  and  dignities,  wliich  &re  open  to  general  notice,  and  in  which,  lo  the 
fnrtlieet  limits  of  Asia,  may  be  found  manifest  traces  of  the  Sanskreet."  Pre- 
face to  the  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Language,  p.  3.  After  this  curious  account 
of  the  Sanskreet  tongue,  I  proceed  to  enumerate  the  works  which  hare  been 
translated  from  it,  besides  the  two  menUooed  in  the  text — I.  ToMr.Wilkins 
wo  are  indebted  for  Heelao-pades  or  Amicable  Inslruction,  in  a  Baries  of  con- 
nected fables,  interspersed  with  moral,  prudential,  and  political  maxims.  Thia 
work  lain  auohMgliesWem  throughout  the  East,  diatit  has  been  translated  into 
every  language  EpokoQ  there.  It  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 
Akbet,  attenti-oe  to  every  thing  that  could  coniributc  to  promote  usefui  know- 
ledge. Ho  directed  hie  Vizier,  Abul  Fazel,  to'  put  it  into  a  style  suited  to  all 
capacities,  and  to  illustrate  the  obscure  passages  in  it ;  which  he  accordingly 
did,  and  gave  it  the  title  of  The  Criterion  of  Wisdom.  At  length,  these  fables 
made  their  way  into  Europe,  and  have  been  circulated  there  wiUi  additions  and 
alterations,  under  the  names  of  Pilpay  and  Esop.  Many  of  the  Sanskreet  apo- 
logues are  ingenious  and  beautiful,  and  have  been  copied  or  imitated  by  the 
fabulists  of  other  naOone.  But  in  some  of  them  the  characters  of  the  animals 
introduced  are  vety  ill  sustained  ;  to  describe  a  tiger  as  extremely  devout,  and 
practising  charity  and  other  religious  duties,  p.  IS,  or  au  old  mouse  well  read 
m  the  JVeeto  Saslrat,  i.  e.  Systemsof  Morality  and  Policy,  p.  34;  a  cat  reading 
relipous  books,  p.  35,  ftc.  discovers  a  want  of  taste,  and  inattention  to  pro- 
priety. Many  of  the  moral  sayings,  if  considered  as  detached  maxims,  are 
founded  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  life  anil  mannerB,  and  convey  instruc- 
tion with  elegant  simphcity.  But  the  attempt  of  the  author  to  form  his  wort 
into  a  connected  series  of  fables,  and  his  mode  of  interweaving  with  them  sucli 
a  number  of  moral  reflections  in  prose  and  inverse,  renders  the  strncture  of  the 
whole  so  artificial,  that  the  perusal  of  it  becomes  often  unpleasant.  Afeber  was 
eo  sensible  of  this,  that,  among  other  instructions,  he  advises  his  Vizier  to  abridga 
the  long  digressions  in  that  work.  By  these  strictures  it  is  for  from  my  inten- 
tion  to  detract  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Wilkins.  His 
country  is  much  indebted  to  him  for  having  opened  a  new  source  of  science 
and  taste,  The  celebrity  of  the  Heetoo-pades,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merit, 
notwithstanding  the  defects  which  I  have  mentioned,  justify  his  choice  of  it,  as 
a  work  worthy  of  being  made  known  to  Europe  in  its  original  form.  From 
reading  this  and  his  other  translations,  no  man  will  reHise  him  the  praise,  to 
which  he  modestly  confined  his  pretensions,  "of  having  drawn  a  picture;  which 
we  suppose  to  be  a  true  likeness,  although  we  are  unacquainted  with  tlie 
origina!."  Pref.  p.  xiv. — 2.  In  the  first  number  of  the  New  Asiatic  Miscellany, 
we  have  a  translation  of  a  celebrated  composition  in  the  East,  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Five  Qemi.  It  consists  of  stanzas  by  five  poets,  who  attended  the 
court  of  Abissura,  King  of  Bengal.  Some  of  these  stanzas  are  simple  and  ele- 
gant.— 3.  An  ode  translated  from  Wulli ;  in  which  that  extravagance  of  fancy, 
and  those  far  fetched  and  unnatural  conceits,  which  so  often  disgust  Enropeans 
with  tlie  poetical  compositions  of  the  East,  abound  too  much.  The  editor  has 
not  informed  ns  to  whose  knowledge  of  the  Sanskreet  we  are  indebted  for  these 
two  translations. — i.  Some  origin^  grants  of  land,  of  very  ancient  dates,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Wilkins.  It  may  seem  odd,  that  a  charter  or  legal  conveyance  of 
property  should  be  ranked  among  the  literary  compositions  of  any  people. 
But  so  widely  do  the  manners  of  the  Hindoos  difier  from  those  of  Europe,  that 
as  our  lawyers  multiply  words  and  clauses,  in  order  to  render  a  grant  complete, 
and  to  guard  against  every  thing  that  may  invalidate  it,  the  Pundits  seem  to 
despat<£  the  legal  part  of  the  deed  with  brevity,  but  in  a  long  preamble  and 
conclusion,  mako  an  extraordinary  display  of  thoir  own  learning,  eloquence,  and 
powers  of  composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  preamble  to  one  of  these 
deeds  is  an  encomium  of  the  monarch  who  grants  the  land,  in  a  bold  strain  of 
Eastern  exaggeration  :  "  When  his  innumerable  army  marched,  the  heavens 
were  so  filled  with  the  dust  of  their  feet,  that  the  birds  of  the  air  could  rest 
upon  it." — "His  elephants  moved  like  walking  mountains,  and  the  earth 
oppressed  by  their  weight  mouldered  into  dust."     It  concludes  with  denouncing 
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vangeance  againat  thoBe  who  ahould  venture  to  iiifrin^  this  grant :  "  Riches 
and  the  life  of  man  are  as  transient  as  dropa  of  water  upon  the  leaf  of  the  lotus. 
Learning  this  truth,  O  man  1  do  not  attempt  to  deprive  another  of  his  pro- 
perty." Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  laS,  &c.  The  other  grant,  which  appears 
to  be  still  more  ancient,  is  not  less  temarkable.  Both  were  found  engraved  on 
plates  of  copper.  lb.  p.  357,  fee. — S.  The  translation  of  part  of  the  Shaater, 
published  by  Colonel  Dow,  in  the  year  1768,  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  first 
mentioned.  But  as  this  tran^ation  was  not  made  by  him  Irom  the  Sanskreet, 
but  taken  iVora  the  mouth  of  a  Brahmin,  who  eiplained  the  Shasler  in  Persian, 
or  in  the  vulgar  language  of  Bengal,  it  will  fall  more  properly  under  notice 
when  WD  come  to  inquire  into  the  stale  of  science  among  the  Hindoos,  than  in 
tliis  place,  where  we  are  ondcavouring  to  give  some  idea  of  their  taste  andeom- 

NoTE  [67.]  p.  91. 

Ab  many  of  my  readers  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  extravagant  length  of 

the  four  eras  or  periods  of  Indian  chronology.  It  may  ba  proper  to  give  an 

account  of  them  from  Mr.Halhed's  Prefaco  to  the   Code  of  Gentoo   Laws, 

p.  x:tivi, 

1.  The  Sullee  Jogue  (or  age  of  purity)  is  said  to  have  lasted  three  million 
two  hundred  thousand  years  ;  and  tlioy  hold  that  the  life  of  man  was  extended 
in  that  age  to  one  hundred  thousand  years  ;  and  that  his  stature  was  twenty 

2.  The  TWah  Jogue  (in  which  one  third  of  maiikind  was  corrupted)  they 
suppose  to  have  consisted  of  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  years,  and  that 
men  lived  to  the  age  of  ten  thousand  years. 

3.  The  Dviapaar  Jogue  (in  which  half  of  the  human  race  became  depraved) 
endured  one  milhon  six  hundred  thousand  years  ;  and  the  life  of  man  was  then 
reduced  to  a  thousand  years. 

4.  The  Callee  Jogue  (in  which  all  mankind  arc  corrupted,  or  rather  lessened, 
for  that  is  the  true  meaning  of  Callee)  is  the  present  era,  which  they  suppose 
ordained  to  subsist  four  hundred  thousand  years,  of  which  near  five  thousand 
are  already  past ;  and  the  life  of  man  in  that  period,  is  limited  to  one  hundred 
years. 

If  we  suppose  Ihe  computation  of  time  in  the  Indian  chronology  to  be  made 
byaolaror  even  by  lunar  years,  nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  in  itself,  or  mora 
repugnant  to  our  mode  of  calculating  the  duration  of  the  world,  founded  on 
sacred  and  infallible  authority.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  by  learned 
men,  particularly  by  M.  Bailly,  in  a  very  ingenious  dissertation  on  that  subject, 
to  bring  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos  to  accord  somewhat  better  with  that 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  as  I  could  not  explain  the  principles  upon  which 
he  founds  his  conclusions,  without  entering  into  long  and  intricate  discussions, 
foreign  from  the  subject  of  this  Dissertation,  and  as  I  cannot  assent  to  some  of 
his  opinions,  I  shall  reej  satisfied  with  referring  to  his  Astron.  Indienne,  Disc 
Prelim,  p.  Ixivii.  and  leave  my  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  I  am  happy  to 
obseive  that  a  memoir  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindoos  will  he  published  in 
the  Second  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  Ihe  Society  of  Bengal,  and  I  hope 
that  some  learned  member  of  that  body  will  be  able,  from  his  acquaintance  with 
the  languages  and  history  of  the  country,  to  throw  light  upon  a  subject,  which 
its  connexion  with  religion  and  science  renders  aitremely  interesting.  From 
one  circumstance,  however,  which  merits  attention,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
information  which  we  have  hitherto  received,  concerning  the  chronology  of  the 
Hindoos,  is  very  incorrect.  We  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  Spe  original 
acoountsof  ihe  ditFerent  Jogues  or  eras  of  the  Hindoos.  The  first  ia  given  hy 
M.  Roger,  who  received  it  from  the  Brahmins  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Aocord- 
mg  to  it,  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  years  ;  the  Tirtah  Jogue  is  one  million  two  hundred  aud  ninety- 
six  thousand  years  ;  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  thou- 
sand years.  The  duration  of  the  Collce  Jogue,  he  does  not  specify.  Porta 
Ouverte,  p.  179  The  neit  is  that  of  M.  Bernier,  who  received  it  from  the 
Brahmins  of  Benares.  According  to  him,  the  duration  of  the  Suttee  Jogue 
was  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  years  i  that  of  Tirta  Jogue  one  mil- 
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lion  two  hundred  thouaand  years  ;  that  of  tho  Dvrapaar  Jogue  is  eight  hundred 
and  siitj-four  thousand  years.  Contemuig  the  period  of  the  Collea  Jogne,  he 
likowise  is  silent.  Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  ISO.  The  third  is  that  of  Colonel  Doiv, 
according  to  wliich,  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  fourteen  milhon  of  jboth  i 
tlie  TirtSi  Jogue  one  million  eiglity  thousand ;  tho  Dwapaar  Jogua  sevonty-two 
thousand;  and  the  Collee  Jogua  thirty-six  thousand  years.  Hist,  of  Hindost. 
vol.  i.  p.  2.  The  fourth  account  is  that  of  M.  le  Oentil,  who  received  it  from 
tho  Brahmins  of  the  Coromanda!  coast ;  and  as  his  information  waa  acquired 
in  tbe  same  part  of  India,  and  derived  from  the  same  source  with  that  of  M. 
Roger,  it  agrees  with  his  in  every  parlicular.  M^m.  do  I'Acad^m.  des  Sciences 
pour  ma,  tom.ii.  parti,  p.  176,  Tho  fifth  is  the  account  of  Mr.  Halhed,  which 
r  hare  already  given.  From  this  discrepancy,  not  only  of  the  total  numbers, 
but  of  maJiy  of  tha  articles  in  the  different  accouiils,  it  is  iDaoifost  that  our 
information  concerning  Indian  Chronology  is  hitherto  as  uncertain  as  llio 
whole  system  of  it  is  wild  and  fabulous.  To  me  it  appears  highly  probable, 
That  when  we  understand  more  thoroughly  the  principles  upon  which  the  fac- 
titious eras  or  Joguesof  the  Hindoos  have  been  formed,  we  may  be  more  able 
to  reconcile  their  chronology  to  tho  true  mode  of  computing  time,  founded  on 
the  lulhority  of  the  Oid  Testament ;  and  may  likewise  find  reason  to  conclude, 
that  the  account  given  by  their  astronomers  of  the  situation  of  the  lieavenly 
bodies  at  tho  beginning  of  tho  Colloe  Jogue,  is  not  eatablifihed  by  actual  obser- 
vation, but  the  result  of  a  retrospective  calculation.  Whoeuer  undertakes  to 
invesligata  further  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos,  will  derive  great  assistance 
from  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Marsden  on  that  subject,  in  which  he  has  explained  the 
nature  of  their  year  and  Ihs  several  eras  in  use  amon^  them,  with  much  inge- 
nuity and  precision.  Philos.  Transact,  vol.  Ixx£.  part  li,  p.  560. 
Note  [SB],  p.  93. 
Ik  tha  publio  buildings  of  India,  we  tind  proofs  and  monuments  of  the  proh- 
ciency  of  the  Brahmins  in  science,  particularly  of  their  attention  to  astronomical 
observation.  Thair  reli^on  enjoins,  that  tbe  four  sides  of  a  Fagoda  should  face 
the  four  Cardinal  points.  In  order  to  esecuta  this  with  accuracy,  they  talie  a, 
method  described  by  M.  le  Gentil,  which  diaeovors  a  considBrable  degree  of 
science.  He  carefully  examined  the  position  of  one  of  their  Pagodas,  and  found 
it  to  be  perfectly  esact.  Voy.  torn.  i.  p.  133.  As  soma  of  their  Pagodas  are 
very  ancient,  they  must  have  early  attained  such  a  portion  of  knowledge  aa 
was  reqnisito  for  placing  them  properly.  On  the  callings  of  Choultries,  and 
other  ancient  edifices,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  often  delineated  ;  and 
from  their  resemblance  to  those  which  ara  now  universally  nsed,  it  is  highly 
prob^le  that  the  Imowledge  of  these  arbitrary  symbols  was  derived  from  tlio 
East.  Colonel  Call  has  published  a  drawing  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which 
he  found  on  the  ceiling  of  a  Choultry  at  Vcrdapettah,  in  the  Madura  country. 
Phil.  Transact,  vol.  llli.  p.  353.  I  have  a  drawing  of  them  in  my  possession, 
differing  from  his  in  some  of  the  figures,  but  I  cannot  say  in  what  particular 
place  it  was  found.  Sir  Robert  Barher  describes  an  observatory  at  Benares, 
which  he  visited  A.  D.  1772.  In  it  ha  found  instruments  for  astrononiica! 
observation,  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  constructed  witb  great  skill  and 
ingenuity.  Of  all  these  he  has  published  drawings.  Phil.  Transact,  vol.  Ixvii. 
p.  69S.  According  to  traditionary  account,  this  observatory  was  built  by  the 
emperor  Akber.  The  view  which  Sir  Robert  took  of  it  was  a  hasty  one.  It 
merits  a  more  attentive  inspection,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  was  con- 
structed by  Akher,  or  erected  in  some  more  early  period.  Sir  Robert  intimates 
that  none  hut  Brahmins  who  understood  the  Sanskreet,  and  could  consult  tha 
astronomical  tables  written  in  that  language,  were  capable  of  calculating 
BdipsBE.  F.  Tissenthaler  dascribas,  m  a  very  cursory  manner,  two  observatories, 
furnished  with  instruments  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  at  Jepour  and  Ougein, 
-'n  thecountry  of  Malwa.    Bernouilli,  lom.i.  p.  316. 347.    But  these  are  modern 
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Since  the  first  edition  of  tlie  Historical  DiRquisitioii  mas  publielieii,  the  Sou- 
riak  Saddentam,  or,  according  to  a  more  correct  orthography,  (he  Surja  Sid- 
db&nta,  on  the  principles  of  which  I  have  observed  that  all  the  Indian  astronomy 
18  founded,  has  been  discovered  at  Benares,  by  Sir  Robert  Chambers.  Ho 
immediately  comtnutiicated  this  valuable  work  to  Samuel  Davis,  Esq.,  who  has 
favoured  the  world  with,  a  translation  of  several  considerable  eslraots  from  it. 

The  Surya  Siddh&nta  is  composed  in  the  Sanskreet  language,  and  professes 
to  be  a  divine  revelation  (as  Abul  Fazel  had  related,  Ajeeii  ^bery,  HI.  p.  8), 
communicated  to  mankind  mare  than  two  millions  of  years  ago,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Sutty  or  Satya  Jogue,  the  first  of  the  four  fabulous  ages  into  wliich 
the  Hindoo  Mythologisis  divide  the  period  during  which  they  suppose  the  world 
to  have  existed.  But  when  this  aooompanimenl  of  fiction  and  eittavagance  is 
Mmoved,  there  is  left  behind  a  very  rational  and  elaborate  system  of  astronomi- 
cal calculation.  From  this  Mr.  Davis  has  selected  what  relates  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  Eclipses,  and  has  illustrated  it  with  great  ingenuity.  The  manner  in 
which  that  subject  is  treated,  has  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  methods  fornierly 
brought  from  India,  and  of  which  I  have  given  some  account,  as  to  confinn 
strongly  the  opinion  thai  the  Surya  Siddh6nta  is  the  source  from  which  all  the 
others  are  derived.  Hovr  far  the  real  date  of  IJiis  work  may  be  ascertained  from 
Ihe  rules  and  tables  which  it  contains,  will  be  more  clearly  established  when  a 
translation  of  the  whole  is  published.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  evident,  that  what 
ia  already  known  with  respect  to  these  rules  and  tables,  ia  astremelj  favourable 
to  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  a  very  high  antiquity  to  tlie  Astronomy  of  tha 
Brahmins. 

The  circumstance,  perhaps,  most  worthy  of  attention,  in  the  Extracts  now 

referred  to,  is  the  system  of  Trigonometry,  included  in  the  Astronomical  rules 
of  the  Surya  Siddhanta.  Asiat,  Research,  ii.  p.  245.  249.  It  may  be  shown 
that  this  system  is  founded  on  certain  Geometrical  Theorems,  which,  though 
modern  Mathematiciana  be  well  acquainted  with,  were  certainly  unknown  to 
Ptolemy  and  the  Greek  Geometricians. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  too,  we  observe,  that  Mr,  Davis  has  in  his  possession 
several  other  ancient  books  of  Hindoo  astronomy,  and  that  there  is  reason  to 
expect  from  him  a  translation  of  the  whole  Siirya  Siddh&nta. 

It  must  he  added,  tbft  we  also  learn  from  tho  second  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  that  some  vestiges  of  Algebraical  calculation  have  been  discovered 
among  the  Brahmins  ;  particularly  Rules  for  the  solution  of  certain  Arithmeti- 
cal questions,  with  which  it  would  seem  that  nothing  bat  Algebra  could  have 
furnished  them.     Asiat.  Research,  ii.  p.  468,  note,  4B7.  495. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Professor  Playfair,  has  examined  that  Extract  from  the  S6rya 
Siddh&nta,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  System  of  Trigo- 
nometry, and  has  discovered  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  It  is  with 
pleasure  I  announce,  that  the  result  of  this  examination  vrill  be  communicated 
soon  to  tha  Public,  and  will  afford  an  additional  proof  of  tlic  extraordinary 
progress  which  the  natives  of  India  had  early  made   in  the  most  abstrofe 
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triliuies  to  ontkh  hntesdof  lonnverighiiK 
-ope,  71.    Importance  of  (ha  dlBcovery  or 

paseage  to  India  round  the  Cane  of  Good 

c ™    -o — '"'-oofSesostristo 

weather  Ibere. 


Hope  to  Europe,  7SI 
India,  103.    Etema 


EipediliDaaf 


nearchuB,  !««.  FecnlluMes 
tides,  107,  Avetsion  of  the  naovee  oi  me 
East  to  the  sea,  KB,  100.  Hnjnr  Rennsii's  ac 
couniof  the  river  Gangei,  1101  EndaBToatBto 
Bscetlam  the  altnatlon  of  the  anolenl  siw  of 
PBllliothn,fb.  HovrthelndiBnlTBdehasbeen 
carried  on  throo))!  %rpt  at  diflbrenl  times,  111. 
Eironeona  descilptloas  of  the  Casplaii  Sea  by 
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of  eastern  gocds  b;  the  caravans,  12T.  The 
naltvca  of  India  tbHearLleatknawii  pEopIewho 
were  civUiseit,  T4.  Their  dLvUkm  jnu>  ceis1«s, 
IS.  Tlie  perleclion  of  Indian  niBuuf^cliiies 
■Mcouniedfor.IB.  Tbe  aeocral  tenure  of  land 
Illeie,78.  Charsclei  of  the  Hindoo  code  of 
lBin,8a,81.  QeueiBlBeeaunlarilieFaBDdas, 
83.  FDclrefiseB,  Bl.  MenhanlD  sru,  ib.  Litera- 
ture, SiS.  Th^  sdwuea,  ee.  Tbaii  religious 
teneta,  B3.  Oririn  of  Hpentltlon,  OS.  The 
pure  tlKOlOBy  itf  the  BraUMbK,  96.  Geneial 
r«9ectlans  tbnnsd  on  tbe  praeedmg  ravien  of 

ouloiiu  of  tlis  nHtlres  InflusiKsd  by  Uie  Ma 
hdmedan  and  European  Intrudeo,  1^  Ac~ 
couDl  of  tbs  Banekreet  Uteialure,  130.  The 
HcelD-Padea,  13T.  Tiia  7ive  Genu,  ib.  Ode 
from  WiUU^b.  Bpeeimen  of  Indian  convey- 
BTiidnj[,lb.  The  Ibur  eras  of  Indian  cbronologr 


jBukineax,  Anthony,  hie  description  of  [ 
/ossffionf  Sine,  his  teller  to  Autengzel 


s,  nhen  tiicy  effected  i 


lenuinaled  in  hia  rdgn,  ib, 
-Kmnui  of  NuTBire,  her  eiclan 
0fttiedVofBrngBB,ia5. 


LatiCuiics,  how  asceclained  by  the  ancicnL  geo- 
eraphei8,35.  More  readily  delennlned  by  them 
Ihan  longUudes,  31k  IIS. 

LaTcyera,  tlie  etyle  of,  compared  with  that  of  the 

liK  FlorenUne  smbaB^adaia  lo  tbe  Soldaii  of 
Egypt,  123.  ,.,,.„ 

Ligic  and  melaphyaca,  state  of,  in  India,  88. 

ton^iiiaJos  of  pfscfis,  how  deternihied  by  ancient 
geogiapherB,  35. 113. 

JBagellan  elfecTs  a  pass^e  fbr  the  East  Indies, 


greatly  lo 


.St  II.  SI 


uade  carried  on  in  Ihe  East  by  the  Porlu- 
euese.SS. 
Jtfuldive  islaodfi,  probable  derlYaUon  of  thtOr 

Ma^h  a'revlew  of  hie  progresa  In  social  Ufe,  17 
JWainya<;li.i-sj,  Indian,  the  perleciion  of,  ac 

Meps,  none  prior  to  those  of  Ftolemy's  jeogra 

Marca  f  (to,  the  Venetian,  account  of  hia  Iravei^ 


iradlla  t 


Masseudi,  the  Arabian,  his  account  of  India,  ISt. 
Maxa,  the  tempfc  there  Tidied  as  w^l  by  com. 

nionjial  aa  by  devout  pilgrimB,  45.    The  pil- 

Eruuagea  lo,  conlrlhuted  greaily  to  faciiiialo 

irad^fil.    ^kccoiml  or  lEa  cwacaiis  which 

visit  the  temple  then,  138,197. 
JSsiici,  Conno  dl,  a  FlotenOne  metchanl,  nego- 

tialea  a  conmieicialirealy  with  Egypt  In  ravoui 

of  his  countrymen,  SO. 
JHHii'KmnHSBTi  Sea,  the  chief  seat  of  ancient 

coniineree,  US. 
MeffiBtihraes,  his  erobaemr  from  Seleutua,  lUiia 

oTayria,  to  India,  la.  His  accoum  of  India,  ll 
Mscenito,  Doge  of  Venice  in  the  fifleenlh  cen- 


Mplhologyofthe 

Jfadir  Shah,giia- 

lion,  !05, 
^agara  of  Pld 

B^AnvlllG,  33. 


0™»(  seized  Wlher 

of.  ib. 
Osdi,  Nabob  of,  105. 


PaHtnlkra,  I 


Bof  Aleiaoder  the  Gres 
on  oflls  being  disused  I 
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pMTts,  their  high  ealiniBllon  among  tl 
as.    Were  deatet  Uian  diamoudB, 

la itie Genoese,^  Tlie Genoese 
tho  TuittB,  S3. 
F«r>i«,  how  ilM  eomnKKe  belwaen  1 
■nd  li>^  wsB  condueled,  30.  Vi$ 
vaUoiiaribe  Indlatni)s,9a.  TFi 
eiip(Hedt^llieP(|nlBiiB,38,3e.  ': 


.  Inscancesoflheii 


mtaialV,0>e  cute  n)rBnpendtion,a7. 
PAhkkiibk,  opened  a  conunerciaL  inlereourse 

with  India,  7.    Are  sali  la  bale  paaaed  ihe 

Cape  of  Good  Hooe,  6». 
PilgrAiuLra  U>  Ibe  HoJy  Land,  iiDiletraken  ftwD 

■r^^::!..™, — r  „:„...  „olivfB,45.  rugiJiB^ea 


Pi^iiff>MilM,'thB  origin  of,  In 
Plain,  Ma  oUeeUoDa  lo  CDiaDier 


wledjie  of  India, 
a  ofTaptoliaae, 


34.    OhserFotioL 

gres  of  Seieucos  in  India,  109. 
ronpoRiiu  JUda,  hie  account  of  Ibe  isl 

Tapcabsue,  34,  and  of  tbe  Caspian  Sea, 
Parcelaaiy  UiefiieIuieiuloaaf,by  Arabian 


Sacotscai,   (he   niinea 
Spain,™. 
Hint  Cretx,  Baion  de,  < 


tolfcdUovotyofOiBOBpe  of  Good  Hope, 
Tlgonnu  axardnos  oT  Uie  PotUKuese  to  ci 
Ta(allu«tg(enitmde,S7,l)S.  Tbeyalm  e 
maBiwiilvartliatiatetothe£a3l,ffi.  Ea 
're  In  Ob  Ebk, 


TtUT  dtlTStliaTaiiedaiis  out  of  tiis 
laaAmtJIy  rednetng  Ibe  prices  of 

^jKBSl.    Howlheirieindiiea  n  loiq; 

In  tha  sichidva  HHKa^oo  of  Uia  Indian  trade, 
SI.  AtsrilailedstlenglhintlialndiaaOceBn 
bi'lheDunh,ra,andlirtbeEnillib,ib.  Kb- 
pntse  Ihe  ettora  of  Eolyman  Uie  AlagnilksnL  ra 
drive  Ihem  from  India,  73.  Theli  Silercourao 
mllb  Infldela  licensed  by  a  Papal  hull,  123. 
P^rag,  opposes  tiio  propesa  of  Alejander  Ihe 
Great  in  India,  U).  RsmaioB  steady  to  the 
Macedonian  iniercet,  "^ 


Ffldfli,  the  dlacovei 


leeilvei 


I  of  wealth  derived  by 
Bpin  from  America,  70. 

Ptflffvij/,  theget^aplLer.eslltnateofliisBcianlldc 
knowKdie,  29.  Estalilished  geogiaphv  upon 
IIA  proper  nlnclalefli  Ui.  His  accounrs  of  the 
conUnenl  Df  India  eiamlned,  31).  Hisgeogra- 
nln  of  India  adiuited  hy  that  of  modem  (hoes 
^H-Q-AnvlUe,  lb.  Ag  extHStnesB  In  sane 
$adKans,33.  Account  of  Tapiobatie, 34.  nia 
dumcUr,  br  AgadtameTiu,  IIS.  His  get^ra- 
pUoal  emm,  118.  EtODk  wliat  maietiats  he 
oomiMud  Id*  Beaprahr  of  India,  11. 

FMov  LsgKt  eatahuihes  the  seat  of  EEvrlian 
nrennoenl  at  Alex 
bannontbgPliinii, 


e.lfl. 
PaUaaali,  the  ancient  Ptilhanlii  of  Arrlin,  115. 

EmnnaSj  fletcoiB  Ibe    geographlcaJ   enors  of 

Ptolemy.  116. 
Ragnat,  Ahbd,  his  lllsUHy  of  IheEasl  and  West 

Indies,  79. 


.ateil. 


in  the  AraWc,thi- 


ncnntli,  Mi^T,  Ida  lUustraUomof  the  Indian  ex- 

S edition  of  Aleiander  tbe  Great,  12. 104.  lOB. 
is  account  sC  tbe  river  Ganges,  110.  Re- 
morlis  on  his  account  of  the  situation  of  the 
city  of  FaiUiaihra,  lb.  His  opinion  of  tlie 
Egyptian  navigation  examined,  IIS. 
iUingcoIura,  the  anident  nort  of  comiunniCBllon 
iMtween  Phmnicla  and  India.  7. 


is  account  of  Ibe  Indiat 


lormsiraB  Inttoddcad  im 
&  OonssquenccaDftiBJUHnonempi: 
llssfdved  by  the  Barbadana,  50.    Itinei 
tie  empire  fntmed,  lis. 


Id  treaty  with  Beleucus,  Kint 


Scwlni,  of  Caiyandra,  his  naval  eipeditlon  -a  In- 
dia, S,  i.    Wby  his  Toyage  is  not  laenmai 

Sewffga,  modem,  estalilu 
pie  with  tbe  phalanx 


■  eonquoror  of  Ore  MameluketL 
the  advantages  of  the  Indian 

, .__  .  jl  fleet  ibat  opposed  lierhivB- 

siou  of  India,  IDS. 
Sen  .«8liw»i&,  of  Ptolemy,  its  latitude  accord- 
ing toD'AiiviUe,  33. 
H^em£ila«,deacOption  of  the  pagoda  tlwre,  63- 
Saaetrti,  King  of  Egypt,  Oie  liiBt  who  rendered 
HieEOTptiBnaacamfflBFcSalpeDple,?.  hofra- 
hahiiiiles  atieadinf  his  supfiiiiaif  eqieditlon  M 


le  trade  for,  engi 


[iglbeBoDiane,3J 
a  hy  Ibe  Persians,  38 
■■— '-'■•-aled^lbl 


RB  oiKalned  and  en 

Venetian  end  Flore 

gnotance  of  the  anc 

a,  114,  IIS.    Why  disliked  by  the 
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gfBa  JBslriyrfis,  of  Pmlemy,  endonvotirs  of  M. 

SIBiBt™it,nuMlern,lheo[igiin.f,«B!  Islareely 
carried  oo  by  the  AiMtan  curavana,  127,  ife 
SUiimm,  King  of  Judcu.  Inquiiy  Into  taia  mari- 

^jjman  t^e  Uagnificcnt,  his  effbriB  to  drivo  Llifi 

SpditN  bae  rJio  l^onourof  dUcoverlng  Aiaeiioa,  56- 
Gold  and  silver  Iho  only  prolitabl€Bttii^i^mcj 

Spteei  and  sioinatiii9,nhy  nucb  used  by  Uie  nn- 
cienis,  34.  Via  nHdern  conaiuBption  of 
Ihem.lb. 

Sn-dis,  Ids  obscure  Imnvle^a  of  iDdia,  S8.  His 
account  at  tbe  ialmd  of  TBprolMlne,  33.  Hit 
ftee  eipoiltlan  of  inideiit  ifieolDU,  im.    Da- 


iwledieoriQiIia,llS 
ilaueeB,113,j:m    I 


^B-tlfltinisnd  religion  discriminated,  M.  Ori- 

gla  of  lujianltlon,  911.    Prggiera  of,  S5,  9a. 

FtetoK  aTdtlenutl  suiierslilioit,  OS.   Fliiloso- 

phir  taM  a,  ST. 
atafa  SbUhAiais,  lhesdenli£ca1  merll  of  tliat  an- 

dant  Orlejitnl  coninoglUoD.  HO. 
^Oa^BIikeBi 

TWfflsr 


liipntaiu,  SuahD'B  accouiu  of,  S3.  Minx's  ae- 
■xniDt  of  il,34.  Flolenty's  acoDunl  of  II,  ib. 
Apncnn  to  be  Iha  isflaod  of  (ley\im,  lb.  Ac- 
count Bj  Counaa  iDdlcopIeuBlea,  38/ 

Tatla,  great  drought  thaia,  lOS.  Van  nnmbeti 
of  veBdaftir  water  carrlngaaiBrB,  lOS. 

Tea,  a  necessary  of  life  In  many  pans  of  Europe, 
159.    Annual  iinpnnalion  of,  ill, 

Tiia  of  tbe  Inlian  ocean,  peculiarities  In,  107. 


EX. 

Trade,  t 


CooBUuillnoDlfl  taiien.  Id  conjmicllon  wltll'tiie 
crijBadeiB,«.  The  Veneiians  enrage  largely 
Intbetradeandmana&cturaofaffliriT.  The 
Latin  ettptee  In  the  Eaei  inlivcrted,  4B.  The 
YeneUaia  mpplsiled  In  Ibo  mAe  vSOt  fltm- 
atanthanile  by  the  OenoeH,  Di.  TbsyseUIea 
trade  wlih  AlaiandTla,  49.  Atxeunl  of  tin 
Venetian  trade  Wldi  IimIIb  In  tbe  foralaentta 
cenmry.SO.  TraviiBof  Mateo  Polo, Bl.  Their 


wealth  they  acqahe  by  this  trade,  M.    Alarm 

VasCD  de  Gama,  ST.  Hoasnrei  jmeecuted  by 
(lie  YenetlaDB  Hi  ebeek  iheprrncBief  the  Pca- 
tug^esell)tlleEal,!K^  TbcForliiginaeBn|i- 
plant  them  ta)  tbe  Eqropean  madcets^rcdu^ 
Ing  Ilia  nicei  ef  Indian  goDda,  es.  Tneireal 
eitaitoribelrtnda,lSS.  Tbe  bank  oTTenlea 
thefliMfbraiedofanylnEn[ope,)b.  Amonnt 
of  Uie  Venetian  naval  suengtb  hi  the  fltleemb 
^cenlury,  135,138. 

poei;  ul. 
robin/,  M-,  bin  acconnl  of  the  camel,  136,  and  o( 
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